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These  ohapters^  whioh  bring  the  history  of 
Australian  Discovery  and  Colonisation  down  to  the 
year  1831,  were  originally  published  in  the  oolunms 
of  the  Empire  newspaper.  At  the  request  of  many 
readers  they  are  now  republished  in  a  more  compact 
and  convenient  form.  It  is  intended  by  the  writer, 
so  soon  as  he  can  command  sufficient  time  for  the 
purpose,  to  continue  the  work,  in  a  second  or  supple- 
mentary volume,  down  to  a  much  later  period. 


PREFACE. 


The  records  of  maritime  discovery  and  adventure  oontain 
no  more  interesting  narratives  than  those  which  relate  to 
Australia;  and  the  history  of  colonisation  has  nothing 
half  BO  wonderful  as  the  annals  of  Australian  settiement  and 
progress.  America  was  discovered  by  a  lucky  accident;  the 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  revealed  step 
by  step  to  patient  perseverance ;  but  Australia  was  made 
known  to  the  world  through  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  discovery,  prompting  the  old  navigators  to  follow 
the  course  faintiy  indicated  by  a  dim  tradition.  The 
annals  of  Australian  colonisation  and  progress  are  as 
remarkable  as  the  story  of  its  discovery.  The  rise  of  great 
commercicd  communities  in  the  course  of  littie  more  than 
half  a  century,  from  the  most  impromising  beginnings,  and 
at  the  furthest  verge  of  the  earth,  affords  a  significant 
evidence  of  modern  advancement,  and  presents  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet>  not- 
withstanding the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  discovery  of 
their  country,  and  the  extraordinary  facts  connected  with  its 
colonisation,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  know  more 
of  the  history  of  other  lands  than  of  their  own.  This 
doubtless  arises  from  the  fact^  that  much  of  the  geographical 
and  historical  literature  in  conmion  use  was  written  when 
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this  oountry  was  almoBt  unknown.  Australian  boys  can 
hardly  fail  to  acquire,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school 
routine,  some  knowledge  of  Grecian  and  Boman,  as  well  as 
of  British,  history ;  but  they  have  small  chance  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  anything  relating  to  their  own  country. 
The  colonial  reader  of  current  literature,  however  well 
informed  on  ordinary  topics,  knows  little  respecting  the 
discovery  and  settlement  of  Australia.  Much  has  certainly 
been  published  on  the  subject,  some  of  it  characterised  by 
considerable  research  and  ability,  but  each  writer  has  con- 
fined himself  to  some  particular  colony  or  district,  and  no 
work  embracing  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  group  has  ever  been  published.  Many  of  the 
authors,  too,  have  not  been  free  from  the  class  or  party 
feelings  almost  always  pervading  small  communities,  and 
hence  their  productions  have  not  met  with  general  approval 
or  a  wide  circulation.  In  addition  to  this,  most  works  on 
the  colonies  have  been  published  at  a  high  price,  and  in 
a  not  very  convenient  or  attractive  form.  It  was  with 
the  view  of  supplying  a  defect  which  is  almost  daily 
acknowledged,  that  the  following  series  of  papers,  on  the 
Discovery  and  Colonisation  of  Australia,  was  written. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Privy  Council  Board  of  Education,  in  an  address  recently 
delivered,  spoke  as  follows  of  the  importance  of  making  the 
history  of  their  own  country  a  principal  feature  in  the 
instruction  of  youth :  "  It  appears  to  mo  that  the  object 
of  education  is  to  teach  a  person  that  which  it  is  most 
important  he  should  know.  Now,  what  is  it  of  the  most 
importance  a  man  should  know  ?  Setting  a^^ide  religion,  of 
which  I  am  not  speaking,  is  it  not  more  important  that  he 
should  know  the  at^tual  stat<*  and  condition  of  things  around 
him,  than  the  more  names  of  tilings  ?  It  is  more  important 
for  a  man  to  know  the  history  of  his  own  country  than  that 
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of  anyotlier  country  in  the  world,  past  or  present  Is  it  not 
better  that  a  boy  should  learn  the  history  of  his  native 
land,  rather  than  spend  his  time  in  reading  the  wars  of 
Greece  or  the  bloody  quarrels  of  democracy  and  aristocracy 
in  Bome  ?  Is  it  not  more  important  that  a  boy  should  learn 
modem  than  ancient  history;  that  he  should  know  the 
geography  of  his  own  country,  instead  of  being  carried  back 
into  remote  antiquity?" 

The  intention  of  the  writer  of  these  outlines  of  the  history 
of  Australian  discovery,  settlement,  and  progress,  is  not  to 
give  a  history  of  every  voyage  for  Australian  discovery,  or 
a  detail  of  every  thing  which  has  taken  place  in  the  progress 
of  Australian  colonisation,  but  to  convey  in  a  popular  form 
such  a  general  knowledge  of  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
his  country  as  every  Australian  youth  ought  to  possess ;  and 
to  enable  teachers  to  place  before  their  pupils  interesting  and 
instructive  lessons  in  a  branch  of  education  which  has  been 
hitherto  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neglected.  In  order  to  sim- 
plify and  condense  as  much  as  possible  the  matter  contained 
in  the  following  chapters,  the  writer  has  thought  it  best  not 
to  encumber  the  text  with  authorities,  references,  and  notes. 
Personal  anecdotes,  and  matters  of  merely  individual  or 
private  interest,  have  been  introduced  or  alluded  to  very 
sparingly,  and  only  in  cases  where  they  were  considered 
necessary  to  illustrate  or  explain  the  condition  of  society,  or 
to  afford  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  public  men,  public 
movements,  or  political  changes. 

"With  a  largo  number  of  the  teachers  of  youth  in  the  present 
(lay,  ancient  history,  and  the  literature  of  classic  times  alone, 
are  looked  upon  with  favour.  The  author  would  remind 
tlieso  idolaters  of  the  past,  that  Australia  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility-, not  so  utterly  devoid  of  claims  to  some  connexion  with 
the  ancients  as  is  generally  believed.  This  will  be  seen  from 
a  perusal  of  the  first  chapter.    The  opinion  entertained  by 
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the  writer,  that  the  existence  of  Australia  was  known  to 
ancient  geographers  and  mariners,  although  that  knowledge 
was  lost  during  the  dark  ages,  is  not  put  forward  without 
some  hesitation.  The  writer  is  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  a  desire  to  propitiate  the  devotees  of  the  fetish  of 
antiquity,  and  to  prevent  those  whom  he  wished  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  land  they  live  in  £rom  being  taught  to 
turn  with  indifference  from  the  history  of  a  country  so  new 
as  Australia,  first  led  him  into  considerations  and  investiga- 
tions as  to  whether  the  ancients  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
Great  South  Land.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  opinion  leans 
strongly  to  the  af^rmative  on  this  question :  and  without 
venturing  to  say  that  the  theory  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
or  without  serious  difficulties,  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  evidences  on  which  it  rests  are 
such  as  will  ultimately  ensure  its  general  adoption.  The 
matter,  although  of  no  practical  importance,  is  of  consider- 
able literary  and  historical  interest,  and  it  is  hoped  will  ere 
long  receive  full  investigation  and  elucidation  at  the  hands 
of  some  one  qualified  for  the  task. 
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AUSTRALIAN     DISCOVERY    AND 

COLONISATION. 


CHAPTER     I. 

nOM  TH«   KAJtUBRT  TUCBS  TO    THE  DIBCOYSBY  OF    NEW     HOLLAND 

BT  THE  DLTCH. 

Tos  continent  and  islands  generally  included  under  the  name 
of  AoBtralia  lie  between  the  tenth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  end  thirteenth  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth  degrees  of  east  longituda 

The  maLnland  of  Australia  extends  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
between  Shark's  Bay  on  the  west,  and  Sandy  Cape,  the 
extreme  point  of  the  eastern  coasts  2400  miles;  and  from 
north  to  south,  from  Cape  York  to  Cape  Otway,  1700  miles. 

The  I>utch  gave  the  name  of  New  Holland  to  that  portion 
of  the  oountry  which  they  discovered.  The  English  adopted 
the  term  Australaaia^  induding  under  that  designation  the 
eontinent  and  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oeeans  which  are  considered  by  modem  geographers  as 
txming  the  fifth  great  division  of  the  globe.  The  French 
•pplied  the  word  Oceanica^  and  gave  it  a  still  wider  ran^. 
Tib  Oermans  changed  Terra  Australis,  the  Latin  term  used  by 
tiM  old  geographers,  to  Australia;  and  this  name  is  now 
almost  universally  used  as  the  designation  of  the  mainland 
and  its  adjacent  islands. 

A  belief  in  the  existence,  tat  to  the  south-east  of  India,  of  a 
great  oountry  whose  precise  position,  boundaries,  and  extent 
were  unknown,  was  general  among  the  Western  nations  in 
times  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  islands  which  dot  like 
itepping  stones  the  ocean  between  India  and  Australia  were 
the  ch^Bf  source,  if  not  the  seat,  of  a  very  extensive 
commaroe  at  a  time  when  the  European  nations  had  hardly 
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emerged  firom  barbarism.  With  rumours  of  the  traffic  and 
the  riches  of  these  islauds,  it  is  probable  that  accounts  of  the 
existence  of  the  great  unknown  country  beyond  them 
reached  the  Western  world,  and  were  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  as  part  of  the  traditionary  knowledge  of  mankind. 
It  is  impossible  to  tix  the  date  at  which  this  knowledge 
found  its  way  to  Europe  ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  tlie  northern  coasts  of  the  continent  of 
Australia  were  not  wholly  unknown  to  Strabo  and  other 
ancient  geographers  previous  to  the  Christian  era. 

Strabo  (b.c.  60.)  mentions  a  great  island  which  lay  about 
twenty  days'  sail  south-east  from  India,  and  which  stretched 
far  towards  the  west  Pomponius  Mela  also  mentions  a 
Great  South  Land,  but  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  an  island 
or  the  beginning  of  another  continent  Pliny  (a.d.  77,) 
refers  to  a  great  island  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  the  central 

?art8  of  which  were  said  to  be  occupied  by  an  inland  sea. 
tolemy,  (a.d.  150,)  after  describing  the  Malay  Peninsula 
under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Ohersonesus,  states  that 
beyond  it  to  the  south-east  lay  a  ^cat  bay.  At  the  utmost 
extremity  of  this  bay,  in  latitude  eight  and  a  half  degrees 
south,  he  places  Oatigara,  the  most  remote  place  to  which  the 
navigators  of  his  time  had  penetrated.  From  this  bay  he  says 
the  land  turned  to  the  west,  and  stretched  in  that  direction  to 
an  unknown  distance.  The  latitude  given  by  Ptolemy 
would  indicate  a  position  in  the  bay,  or  apparent  bay,  formed 
by  the  south-western  shores  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
northernmost  parts  of  Australia.  The  narrow  channel 
dividing  the  two  countries— discovered  by  Torres,  a  Spanish 
navigator,  so  recently  as  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century — ^was  of  course  unknown  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
and  consequently  that  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
appear  to  the  navigators  of  his  age  to  be  a  very  deep  and 
extensive  bay.  From  this  great  bay  Ptolemy  states  that  the 
coast  stretched  to  the  west  until,  as  he  believed,  it  reached 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa. 

This  error  did  not  originate  with  Ptolemy,  although  the  almost 
universal  reception  for  many  ages  of  his  system  of  geography 
greatly  contributed  to  maintain  and  spread  it  HipparchuSy 
who  may  be  considered  as  his  teacher  and  guide,  had  taught 
that  the  earth  was  not  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  but  that  the 
sea  was  separated  by  isthmuses,  which  divided  it  into  several 
large  basins.  Ptolemy,  having  adopted  this  opinion,  was  the 
more  readily  led  to  the  belief  that  the  great  unknown  country 
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to  the  south-east  of  India  extended  from  thence  to  Africa — 
his  opinion  being  that,  stretching  west  from  Catigara,  it  joined 
the  African  shores  at  Prassium,  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
that  country.  M.  Gosselin,  in  his  map  entitled  Ptolemsei 
Sjstema  Greographicum,  has  exhibited  this  imaginary  tract  of 
land  which  Ptolemy  supposes  to  have  connected  Africa  with 
Asia.  According  to  M.  Gosselin's  system,  the  ancients  never 
sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  had  no  knowledge  that 
Sumatra  was  an  island,  and  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

The  belief  that  the  Great  South  Land  stretched  from  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  India  to  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa  became  a  very  general  one  with  ancient  geographers  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  theory  of  Ptolemy,  was  apparently 
supported  by  the  fact  that  when  the  navigators  of 
their  times  attempted  to  sail  or  were  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  much  to  the  south  or  south-east  of  the  Golden 
Chersonesus,  or  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
they  were  met  by  the  shores  of  a  Great  Land,  whose  limits 
had  never  been  reached,  stretching  far  to  the  south-west  In 
conformity  with  this  opinion  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
southern  continent,  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrissi,  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  also  taught  that  a  continued 
tract  of  land  stretched  eastward  from  the  African  coast,  until 
it  united  with  the  southern  part  of  Eastern  India :  and  in 
maps  framed  on  Ptolemy *s  system  of  geography,  this  Great 
South  Land  formed  a  prominent  feature. 

The  error  of  Ptoiemy,  and  other  writers,  in  supposing  that 
the  remote  trading  stations  to  the  south-east  of  India,  which 
had  been  described  by  navigators,  were  situated  on  the  shores 
of  a  great  bay,  was  a  very  natural  one.  The  narrow  and 
intricate  straits  separating  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  from  each  other,  and  from  India  and  Australia, 
were  then  unknown,  and  consequently  that  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  lying  between  Sumatra  and  Java  and  the  Great 
South  Land,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  the  utmost  limit  of 
navigation,  might  well  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  great  bay. 

The  old  geographers  place  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  or,  as  tliey  call  it,  the  Golden  Chersonesus, 
ron}»iderably  to  the  south  of  its  true  position.  They  believed 
that  Sumatra  and  Java  formed  part  of  that  peninsula,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  Straits,  now 
known  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  of  Lombock,  which 
separate  them  from  the  mainland  and  from  each  other. 
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More  than  three  centuries  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  of 
these  writers,  Alexander  the  Great  had  sent  his  feunous 
expedition  down  the  Indus  to  that  then  almost  unknown 
ocean  which  washed  the  shores  alike  of  the  African  and  the 
Asiatic  continents.  A  principal  branch  of  the  most  lucratiye 
commerce  of  the  world  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  its 
chief  source  in  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Indian  Ooean, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Moluccas,  which  lay  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Gt>lden  Chersonesus,  and  in  dose 
proximity  to  the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Land. 

The  importance  to  Greece,  to  Carthage,  and  to  Bome,  of 
the  trade  in  spices  and  aromatics  can  hardly  be  estimated 
in  the  present  day.  In  their  religious  worship,  and  in  their 
funeral  ceremonies,  as  well  as  in  their  social  observanceSy 
immense  quantities  of  these  precious  articles  were  consumed. 
In  all  accounts  of  ancient  Eastern  commerce  spices  and 
aromatics  occupy  the  most  important  place  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  large  quantities  of  the  most  costly  kinds  which  found 
their  way  to  the  Western  World  were  the  produce  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Silk,  the  commodity  next  in 
importance  to  spices  in  Phcenician  and  Eoman  foreign 
commerce,  was,  before  the  Christian  era,  produced  only  in 
China;  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  small  portion 
carried  overland  by  way  of  Central  Asia,  the  whole  of  this 
costiy  commodity  brought  to  the  West  must  have  oome 
through  the  straits  which  divide  the  Indian  Islands  fhun 
each  other  and  from  the  Australian  continent  Tin,  anotlier 
article  of  great  importance  in  the  economy  and  commerce  of 
the  Old  World,  was  found  in  abundance  in  several  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  in  very  ancient  times.  It  is  therefore 
almost  certain  that  a  traffic  so  extensive  and  so  rich  as  was 
carried  on  in  these  articles  could  not  have  existed  for 
centuries  without  some  knowledge  having  reached  the 
Western  nations  of  the  Great  Land  which  lay  so  near  the 
scene  of  their  production,  or  the  route  by  which  they  were 
brought 

It  is  probable  that  in  no  age  of  the  world  has  maritime 
enterprise  in  the  Indian  Seas  been  more  active  or  more 
successful  than  during  the  three  or  four  centuries  which 
followed  the  period  when  the  navigators  of  Alexander's 
fleet  brought  to  the  West  a  knowledge  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Elastem  s^as.  The  scientific  and  learned  men  who 
accompanied    the    great    expedition    which    he  despatched 
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down  the  Indus  gathered  Irom  native  merchants  and 
navigators  accounts  of  islands  and  countries  lying  far  beyond 
what  had  before  been  thought  by  the  Western  nations  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  earth.  And  from  the  period  of 
Alexander's  Indian  expedition  allusions  and  references  to  a 
Great  South  Land  begin  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of 
geographers  and  other  writers.  Agathemerus,  who  wrote 
£iter  than  Ptolemy,  and  five  or  six  centuries  after  Alexander's 
naval  expedition,  considered  the  Great  South  Land,  of  which 
80  much  had  been  said,  and  of  which  so  little  was  known, 
to  be  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  It  seems  clear,  then, 
that  the  existence  of  Australia  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Aomans,  although  its  precise  position  and  extent  remained 
uncertain  long  eiter  their  times. 

After  the  decline  of  the  ancient  Western  powers,  the 
eommeroe  of  the  Indian  and  China  Seas  fell  first  into  the 
liands  of  the  Persians,  who  had  just  then  become  Christians. 
They  were  zealous  promulgators  of  their  new  faith,  and 
Bpread  it  in  the  remote  East  with  a  zeal  and  success  which 
liave  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  From  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  Canton  there  was  scarcely  an  island  or  a 
trading  station  where  the  followers  of  the  Cross  were  not 
Ibund.  But  although  we  learn  from  many  sources  that 
Iheir  commercial  and  proselytising  efforts  were  attended 
with  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  results,  yet,  owing 
bo  the  obscurity  in  which  Persian  annals  are  shrouded,  the 
names  of  the  particuleur  places  which  they  visited,  or  the 
Donquests  which  they  made,  have  not  come  down  to  our 
linies.  Their  command  of  the  trade  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
oocupied  the  darkest  part  of  what  in  European  history  is 
usually  called  the  Dark  Ages — a  period  during  which  both 
the  literature  and  the  commerce  of  the  West  sufi'ered  an 
almost  total  eclipse. 

The  control  of  Eastern  maritime  trade  at  length  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  Persians  into  those  of  the  Arabians, 
whose  navigators,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  if  not 
previoosly,  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Golden  Chersonesus, 
through  the  Straits  of  the  Archipelago,  as  far  as  China.  In 
two  or  three  centuries  after  their  advent  in  tlie  East,  the 
language  and  religion  of  the  followers  of  Maliomet  became 
general  in  the  Indian  Islands,  and  quickly  spread  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cathay,  as  China  was  anciently  called.  Strong 
traces  of  the  Arabic  tongue  still  exist  in  most  of  the  islands 
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of  the  Indian   Seas,  and  may  be  detected  in  almost  evexy 
dialect  spoken  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

It  so-arcely  admits  of  a  doubt,  that  in  the  seven  or  eight 
centuries  during  which  the  Mahomedan  powers  were 
dominant  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
the  northern  coasts  of  Australia  were  often  visited  by  their 
navigators.  But  notwithstanding  that  the  results  of  these 
visits  can  be  plainly  traced,  as  has  been  before  intimated, 
both  in  the  persons  and  the  language  of  the  aboriginal 
inliabitants,  no  written  records  of  them  have  been  preserved. 
The  Christian  faith  in  the  remote  East  was  almost  blotted 
out  during  the  Mahomedan  supremacy,  and  the  extensive 
commerce  .which  for  centuries  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  Western  World  and  China,  by  way  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  fell  entirely  under  Arab  controL 

The  first  faint  glimpse  which  we  catch  of  the  shadowy 
shores  of  Australia  after  the  long  night  of  the  Dark  Ages 
occurs  during  the  reign  of  the  Great  Mogul  Emperor,  Kublai 
Khan,  near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Great 
Khan,  in  the  year  1293,  despatched  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships, 
carrying  several  thousand  men,  j&om  China  to  the  Persian 
Guli  On  board  one  of  these  ships,  in  a  position  of  command, 
was  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo.  He  had 
penetrated  by  land  to  China  many  years  before,  and  joined 
the  fleet  of  the  Great  Khan  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  return 
to  Europe  by  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  route  than  that 
by  which  he  had  come.  During  his  residence  in  the  East  he 
had  made  a  voyage  to  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  the  service 
of  Kublai  Khan,  and  it  was  in  a<!cordance  with  his 
representations  and  by  his  persuasion  that  the  mission  or 
expedition  to  Persia  was  sent  by  sea  instead  of  overland. 
On  this  voyage  the  ships  refitted,  and  the  expedition  remained 
for  a  period  of  flve  months,  at  the  island  of  Sambawa  or 
Lesser  Java,  lying  about  flve  hundred  miles  north-west  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Australia. 

With  Java  and  Sumatra  the  Chinese  had  carried  on  a 
traffic  for  many  centuries ;  and  their  extensive  mercantile 
relations  with  the  Malay  Archipelago  at  that  period  accounts, 
perhaps,  for  the  long  stay  the  expedition  of  Kublai  Khan 
made  at  Sambawa.  The  Chinese  trepang  fishery  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Australia,  and  in  the  shallow  seas  between 
Australia  and  Java,  dat^s  from  very  remote  times ;  and  traces 
of  Chinese  intercourse  with  the  aborigines  of  the  northern 
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coasts  of  this  continent  are  said  to  be  yet  perceptible  in 
tlie  Mongolian  features  occasionally  met  with  in  some  of 
the  tribes  about  Cape  York  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In 
the  eastern  islands  of  the  Archipelago  numerous  communities 
of  Chinese  have  existed  for  many  ages,  and  most  of  the  traffic 
is  in  their  hands. 

Marco  Polo,  in  his  narrative,  describes  many  of  the 
islands  and  countries  around  Sambawa.  He  is  more 
particular  in  giving  distances  and  bearings  in  this  part  of  his 
story  than  in  any  other.  Writing  probably  jfrom  the  hearsay 
statements  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  sailors,  he  often 
makes  absurd  and  loose  assertions,  and  not  unfrequently 
falls  into  such  very  grave  errors  that  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  the  places  to  which  he  refers.  But  in  this  instance  it 
happens  that  he  is  remarkably  precise  and  clear.  At  a 
distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  a  direction  between 
south  and  south-west  from  Lesser  Java,  he  places  two 
uninhabited  islands ;  and  fifty  miles  south-ea^t  from  these 
islands  he  states  that  there  existed  a  coimtry  called  Lochao, 
which  formed  part  of  a  great  mainland  of  a  wild  and 
mountainous  character,  little  frequented  by  strangers, 
where  gold  was  abundant  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible,  and 
whose  inhabitants  were  idolaters,  having  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves.  They  paid  no  tribute  to  any  power — the 
situation  of  their  country  protecting  them  from  attack. 
Were  it  assailable,  he  says,  the  Grand  Khan  (whose 
power  was  then  dominant  from  China  almost  to  the  Persian 
Gul^)  would  not  have  delayed  to  bring  it  imder  his 
dominion. 

The  position  assigned  by  Marco  Polo  to  the  two  uninhabited 
islands  agrees  with  that  of  Barrow's  Islands,  Dampier's 
Archipelago,  and  with  their  distance  from  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  of  North-western  Australia.  K  it  is  argued  that  his 
distances  and  bearings  are  so  often  erroneous  that  the  precise 
situation  of  Lochac,  and  its  identity  with  that  particular 
part  of  the  north-western  coast,  is  open  to  doubt^  yet  it  is 
impossible,  after  making  all  allowances,  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  country  he  calls  LochEic  was  some 
part  of  North-western  Australia.  Whether  he  himself  landed 
on  its  shores,  or  whether  he  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
accounts  of  others,  is  uncertain,  as  he  is  silent  on  that  point ; 
but  from  whatever  source  his  information  was  obtained,  it 
is  clear  that  the  existence  of  the  Great  South  Land  was  not 
imknown  to  him. 
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After  the  slight  glimpse  of  its  shores  whicb^  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Marco  Polo's  narratiye 
reveals,  Australia  is  again  enveloped  in  comparatiYe 
darkness  for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  During 
that  period,  the  only  trace  of  its  existence  which 
is  to  he  found  in  the  writings  of  the  old  travellers  oocurs 
in  those  of  a  Christian  missionary  who  visited  Java  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  mentions  some  wonderful  acoountB 
which  he  had  heard  there  about  a  great  country  which 
stretched  so  far  to  the  South  that  its  extreme  regions  were 
said  to  be  enveloped  in  darkness  every  year  for  several 
months  at  a  time.  His  account,  although  it  contains  many 
absurd  and  fabulous  statements,  shows  that  the  people  of 
Java  had  not  only  some  knowledge  of  Australia,  but  that 
the  navigators  of  that  or  some  previous  age  must  have 
penetrated  even  so  fax  south  as  the  Antarctic  continents 

In  1486,  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  and  in  less  than  fifty 
years  afterwards  the  Portuguese  had  become  masters 
of  the  principal  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The 
traffic  with  £urope  in  the  rich  products  of  those  islands 
was  then  quickly  diverted  from  its  ancient  channel  by  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  transferred  to  the  ne\^ly  discovered  one 
by  way  of  the  Cape.  It  is  from  this  date  only  that  anything 
like  reliable  information  about  the  Great  Soutii  Land  is  to  be 
expected. 

The  Portuguese  were  soon  followed  in  their  eastern 
conquests  by  jealous  rivals.  The  Spaniards,  the  Datcli> 
and  afterwards  the  English,  all  made  strenuouB  and 
successful  efforts  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  rich  commerce 
of  the  East  One  object  which  the  navigators  of  Portogal^ 
Spain,  and  Holland  kept  steadily  in  view,  amid  all  the 
excitement  arising  from  their  suddenly  acquired  possessions 
and  brilliant  prospects  in  India  and  China,  v^^as  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  which  surrounded  the  Great  South  Land. 
The  theOTy  of  its  existence  was  universally  believed  in, 
although  its  extent  and  position  were  probably  more 
uncertain  to  the  navigators  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
than  they  were  to  those  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  discovery  of  America^  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  diverted  from  the  East  for  a  time  the  attention 
and  the  energies  of  navigators  ;  but  when  the   interest  im 
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Colmnbas's  New  World  began  to  slacken,  the  riclies  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  mystery  which  still  surrounded 
the  Terra  Australis  Incognita  again  claimed  prominent 
notice. 

The  Dutch,  after  a  short  time,  succeeded  in  wresting  from 
the  Portuguese  some  of  their  richest  possessions  in  the  Indian 
seas;  and  during  the  contest  for  supremacy  carried  on  by 
those  nations,  many  attempts  were  made  by  their  navigators 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  Great  Bouth  Land.  The  diffi- 
culties surrounding  its  solution  were,  however,  so  many  and 
BO  great»  that  for  another  century  they  continued  to  set  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  most  daring  and  skilful  navigators 
at  defiance,  although  the  brilliant  successes  achieved  by 
Columbus,  Bartholomew  Diaz,  and  De  Gama,  had  infused 
into  many  of  their  followers  a  desire,  amounting  almost  to 
a  passion,  to  earn  the  distinction  of  discovering  that  other 
great  continent  which  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  or  the  South  Pacific. 

The  attempts  of  the  Spanish  navigators  to  discover  the 
Great  South  Land  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  from  settle- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  South  America.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  was  that  of  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Neyra, 
in  1568.  He  sailed  from  Callao  in  Peru,  and  held  a  course 
due  west  for  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles, 
when  he  discovered  the  cluster  of  islands  called  the 
Solomon  Isles.  Subsequently  he  sailed  round  San  Chris- 
toval  and  others.  This  group  is  in  the  latitude  of  Torres 
Straits,  and  not  far  beyond  the  longitude  of  the  most 
easterly  part,  and  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  the  Australian 
continent  Mendana  earned  back  to  old  Spain  glowing 
accounts  of  his  discoveries,  and  urged  the  government  to  allow 
him  to  proceed  on  another  voyage  in  the  same  direction. 
Such  was  the  ardency  of  his'enthusiasm,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  n<»glect  with  which  he  was  treated,  he  continued  to  pn^ss 
his  requet't  for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  succeeded  at  last, 
and  sailed  ou  another  voyage  in  1595.  In  this  voyage 
he  fell  in  with  the  Marquesas  Islands,  but  owing  to  the 
then  defective  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  he  failed  to 
find  his  way  to  the  islands  he  had  di.scovorod  niany  years 
before ;  and  after  enduring  great  hardships  in  the  attempt 
to  achieve  the  purpose  of  his  life,  ho  died  from  anxiety  and 
disappointment.  His  pilot,  a  Portuguese,  named  Feruundes 
de  Quires,  who  succeeded  to  the  control  of  the  expedition, 
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was,  if  possible,  more  enthusiastic  than  his  chief  in  his 
passion  for  the  discovery  of  the  "Great  South  Land.  On 
returning  to  Lima  renewed  applications  were  made  on  his 
behalf  to  the  Spanish  government  for  means  of  prosecuting 
the  search.  Quiros,  who  expressed  his  determination  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  that  object,  brought 
forward  very  abstruse  scientiHc  arguments  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Great  South 
Land.  He  expounded  his  theories  so  forcibly,  that  Philip 
the  Third  supplied  funds  to  build  three  ships  for  another 
expedition,  of  which  the  chief  command  was  entrusted  to 
Quiros,  while  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres,  a  Spanish  navigator  of 
great  ability,  was  appointed  to  the  second  place.  Quiros 
sailed  from  Lima  on  the  20th  December,  1G05,  and  steered  a 
course  west  by  south.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1G06,  he 
discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Tahiti ;  and  on  the  2Gth 
April,  having  kept  on  in  the  same  course,  sighted  land,  which 
ho  believed  to  be  part  of  the  new  continent  of  which  he 
was  in  search.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Tierra  Austral  del 
Espiritu  Santo,  (the  South  Land  of  the  Holy  Spirit.)  It  is 
generally  believed,  however,  that  the  land  so  named  by 
Quiros  was  not  in  reality  part  of  the  Australian  continent, 
but  one  of  the  islands  of  the  group  afterwards  named  the 
New  Hebrides. 

The  separation  of  the  vessels  forming  the  expedition, 
disputes  with  his  officers,  and  the  loss  by  sickness  and 
accidents,  of  many  of  his  companions,  prevented  Quiros 
from  ascertaining  the  extent  and  character  of  the  land  he  had 
found  ;  and  soon  after  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  vessel 
determined  to  proceed  no  further.  But  two  of  the  ships 
of  the  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Torres,  after  being 
separated  from  their  consort,  and  not  knowing  of  Quiros's 
determination  to  return,  continued  their  course  to  the 
westward,  aud  in  a  few  days  j^^ssed  safely  through  the 
straits  dividing  the  continent  of  Australia  from  New 
Guiuea.  Torres  sighted  the  mainland  at  its  most  northern 
point,  but  took  it  for  a  group  of  small  islands.  Quiros 
finally  returned  to  Acapulco  nine  months  after  liis  de- 
parture ;  and  soon  afterwards  present<^?d  a  memorial  to 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  which  he  enumerated  twenty-tliree 
islands  he  had  discovered,  besides  certain  parts  of  a  country 
which  he  believed  was  portion  of  the  Australian  main- 
land. He  attempted,  with  the  most  extraordinary  persever- 
ance, to  induce  the  imbecile  successor  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
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his  former  patron,  to  grant  funds  for  another  expedition, 
but  failing  in  all  his  efforts  to  procure  sufficient  means 
to  achieve  the  object  of  his  life-long  desires,  he  sank, 
like  his  old  master,  Mendana,  into  his  grave,  a  victim  of 
disappointed  hopes  and  broken  fortunes.  Although  by- 
birth,  a  Portuguese,  Quiros  was  most  of  his  life  in  the  service 
of  Spain,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  great 
Spaiush  navigators — a  class  of  men  never  surpassed  in 
daring;  energy,  and  seamanship. 

Quiros  is  erroneously  stated  by  Dalrymple  and  other  writers, 
who  contend  that  the  land  he  discovered  was  part  of  Eastern 
Anstralia  or  New  South  Wales,  to  have  been  the  first  navigator 
into  whose  mind  the  idea  of  a  southern  continent  ever  entered. 
If  it  is  merely  meant  that  he  was  the  first  to  advance  theories 
founded  upon  physical  considerations  to  prove  the  probability 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  continent,  this  statement  is  probably 
correct.  But  the  tradition  of  the  existence  of  a  Great  South 
Land  was,  as  before  stated,  general  in  Europe  in  times  of  very 
remote  antiquity ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  what 
was  advanced  by  Quiros  is,  that  he  brought  theory  to  the  aid 
of  tradition. 

While  these  efforts  were  being  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  Dutch  were  by  no  means  idle.  Eepeated  and  most 
persevering  attempts  to  discover  the  Great  South  Land  were 
made  by  tliem  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth.  These  efforts  were  so 
successful,  that  the  Dutch  are  able  to  produce  uninipeaeliablo 
testimony  of  having  landed  on  the  shores  of  Australia  in 
March,  1006,  a  few  days  before  Quiros  discovered  the  land 
which  some  contend  was  part  of  the  Australian  continent, 
but  which  others  believe  to '  have  been  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  New  Hebrides  group. 

The  Dutch  government  at  Bantam  had,  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
1605,  despatched  a  small  vessel  named  the  Dufyn,  to 
ex[)lore  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea.  Not  knowing  of  the 
exi*ritence  of  the  Straits  shortly  afterwards  discovered  by 
Torres,  this  vessel  continued  her  course  to  the  south,  along, 
as  her  crew  considered,  the  western  shores  of  that  country, 
but  in  reality  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria-  She  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  Turnagaiu,  in 
latitude  13 1  south.  Here,  having  landed,  some  of  her  men 
were  killed  by  the  aborigines.  The  Dufyn^s  crew  were 
therefore — 60    tar    as    can    now    be  atjcertained,    and    even 
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supposing  that  Quiros  did  not  mistake  the  New  Hebrides 
for  part  of  the  mainland  of  Australia — ^the  first  Europeans 
to  touch  Australian  ground. 

The  statements  brought  to  Bantam,  and  &om  thenoe  to 
Holland,  by  the  Dufyn's  crew,  awakened  a  greater  desire  than 
ever  in  the  adventurous  spirits  of  that  age  to  learn  the 
particulars  of  that  Great  South  Land  which  had  for  so  long 
a  period  been  a  riddle  to  the  world.  Thevenot,  the  geogra- 
pher, says  that  the  Dutch  shortly  afterwards  sent  an 
expedition  to  found  a  colony  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  that 
they  met  with  such  a  stout  resistance  from  the  natives,  who 
advanced  into  the  water  to  dispute  their  landing,  that  after  a 
short  time  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  On  their  return  the 
men  sent  on  this  expedition  reported  that  the  land  was  rich  in 
gold,  and  were  able  to  show  a  considerable  quantitv  of  that 
metal  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions ;  but  their 
story  was  generally  disbelieved,  because  it  was  suspected 
that  the  gold  they  produced  had  been  procured  from  a  ship 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  They  gave  very 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  size  and  strength  of  the  natives, 
reporting  that  many  of  them  were  eight  feet  high.  When, 
however,  it  is  considered  that  one  small  region  of  the  country 
has  within  ten  years  produced  gold  to  &e  value  of  more 
than  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  the  statements 
about  the  riches  of  the  Great  South  Land  will  not  appear  so 
much  exaggerated  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  they  dia  to  the 
Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth.  With  respect  to  the  size 
of  the  natives,  too,  it  is  now  generally  allowed  that  some  of 
the  tribes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  are  amongst  the 
tallest  people  in  the  world. 

From  this  date  (1606)  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Dutch  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  Great  South 
Land.  One  of  the  most  successful  of  these  early  discoverejs 
was  Theodoric  Hertoge,  generally  known  as  Dirk  Hartog, 
who  in  1616  fell  in  vnth  the  north-west  coast,  and  explored 
it  from  the  19th  to  the  25th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
named  it  the  Land  of  Concord.  In  1618  Zaohen  discovered 
the  north-western  coast  about  the  14th  degree  of  south 
latitude,  and  coasted  the  land  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
Cape  Talbot  In  1619  Captain  Jan  Edels  coasted  the  shore  in 
29  degrees  south,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  portion  of  what 
is  now  part  of  the  colony  of  Swan  River,  or  Western  Australia. 
In  1622  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  was 
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difloovered  by  tiie  captain  of  a  Dutch  ship  named  the  Leeuwin, 
or  Lioness,  from  which  the  country  was  called  Cape  Leeuwin. 
After  this  period  discoveries  of  various  parts  of  the  coast 
followed  so  quickly  upon  each  other,  that  to  particularise 
them  all  would  be  tedious. 

In  1628  a  considerable  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was 
explored  by  General  Peter  Carpenter,  GK)vemor  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  And  in  1642  Abel  Jansen  Tasman 
discovered  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  was  then  thought  to 
form  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  the  name  given 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  whole  country  discovered  by  &em, 
including  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coast  line  of  the 
Anstralian  mainland. 

In  reference  to  the  voyage  of  General  Carpenter,  in  1628^ 
President  De  Brosses,  in  his  History  of  Navigation,  says : 
*^  In  this  year  Carpentaria  received  its  name  from  one 
Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  and  governor  of  the  Indian  Company. 
He  discovered  it  during  his  government,  and  returned  wim 
five  ships  very  richly  laden  to  Europe  in  June,  1628.  It  would 
seem  that  this  whole  coast  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
the  Dutch,  as  in  Thevenot's  Dutch  charts  we  have  the  names, 
in  that  language,  of  a  great  many  bays,  capes,  and  watering 
places,  along  it  At  last,  in  the  year  1664,  this  vast  region 
received  the  name  of  New  Holland." 

The  excitement  created  in  Holland  by  the  report  of  the  riches 
of  that  part  of  the  Great  South  Land  which  General  Carpenter 
had  explored,  was  so  strong  that  immediately  on  his  return 
preparations  were  made  for  sending  out  a  powerful  expedition 
to  take  possession  of  the  coimtry.  TJie  fleet  carrying  this 
expedition,  consisting  of  eleven  ships,  sailed  out  of  the  Texel 
on  the  28th  October,  1628.  One  of  the  vessels  was  the  Batavia 
frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Francis  PelsarL  After  touch- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  the  ships  were  scattered  by  a 
violent  storm,  some  were  lost,  and  little  is  now  known  of  what 
became  of  the  others.  The  Batavia  missed  her  reckoning,  and 
was  driven  upon  a  shoal  off  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland, 
about  200  miles  to  the  north  of  Swan  River.  She  had  a  crew 
of  about  two  hundred  men,  and  soon  after  the  wreck  a  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  desparate  conflicts  ensued,  in  which  numbers 
of  lives  were  sacriflced.  The  captain's  party  ultimately  over- 
came the  mutineers,  and  executed  them  all  on  the  spot.  The 
rf'mainder  of  the  crew  reached  Java  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition ;    and  their  unfavourable  report  of  the  Great  South 
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Land  contributed  to  allay  for  a  time  the  intense  interest  with 
which  it  had  before  been  regarded. 

Thevenot^  who  translated  the  narrative  of  Pelsart's  voyage, 
in  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  Dutch  in  colonising  New 
Holland,  says  :  ''  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  reasons  that 
have  induced  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company  to  leave  all 
these  countries  unsettled  after  having  first  shown  so  strong 
an  inclination  to  discover  them,  which  will  oblige  me  to  lay 
before  the  reader  some  secrets  in  commerce  that  have  hitherto 
escaped  common  observation,  and  which,  whenever  they  are 
thoroughly  considered  as  they  deserve,  will  undoubtedly  lead 
us  to  as  great  discoveries  as  those  of  Columbus  or  Ma£;eUaiu 
In  order  to  make  myself  perfectly  understood,  I  must  ooserve 
that  it  was  this  finding  out  of  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands^ 
by  the  Portuguese,  that  raised  the  spirit  of  discovery  which 
produced  Columbus's  voyage,  which  ended  in  finding  America. 
The  assertion  is  bold,  and  at  first  sight  may  appear  impro- 
bable, but  a  little  attention  will  make  it  so  plain  tiiat  the  reader 
must  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  The 
propositon  made  by  Columbus  to  the  State  of  Ghenoa,  the 
Kings  of  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  and  France,  was  this, 
that  ho  could  discover  a  now  route  to  the  East  Indies; 
that  is  to  say,  without  going  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  grounded  this  proposition  on  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  from  whence  he  thought  it  self-evident  that  any  given 
{K)int  might  bo  sailed  to  tlirough  the  groat  Ocean  either  by 
steering  east  or  west  In  his  attempt  to  go  to  the  East 
Indies  by  the  west  course  he  met  with  the  islands  and  con- 
tinent of  -fVmerica,  and  finding  gold  and  other  commodities 
which  till  then  liad  only  been  brought  from  the  Indies,  he 
really  thought  that  tliis  was  the  coast  of  that  country 
to  which  the  Portuguese  sailed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  hence  came  the  name  of  the  West  Indies.  Magellan, 
who  followed  his  steps,  and  was  the  only  discoverer  who 
reasoned  systenuitic^iily  and  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
proposed  to  the  Emperor  Charl us  the  Fifth  to  complete  what 
Columbus  had  begun,  and  to  find  a  i)assa^u  to  the  Moluccas 
by  the  west,  which  to  his  inirnortal  honour  he  accomplished. 
When  the  Dutch  made  their  first  voyagu  to  the  East  Indies, 
which  was  not  many  years  before  Captain  Pelsart's  shipwreck 
on  the  coast  of  Xuw  Holland  (tor  th«3  lirst  lleet  arrivetl  in  the 
East  Indies  in  ir>J)<>,  und  Pol^ait  lo.^t  his  shii)  in  1029),  I  say 
when  thr  I>utcli  liini  uudfitoiiU  IIk*  Ka.^t  I lulio.s' tmde  thoy 
had  the  Spice  Uandb  in   view,  and  at,    they  are  a  uatiou 
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justly  famoQB  for  the  steady  pursuit  of  whatever  they  take  in 
hand,  it  is  notorious  that  they  never  lost  sight  of  their 
design  till  they  had  accomplished  it,  and  made  themselves 
entirely  masters  of  these  islands,  of  which  they  still  continue 
in  possession.  When  this  was  done,  and  they  had  effectually 
driven  out  the  English  who  were  likewise  settled  in  them, 
they  fixed  the  seat  of  their  government  in  the  island  of 
Amboyna,  which  lay  very  convenient  for  the  discovery  of 
the  southern  continent,  which  therefore  they  prosecuted  with 
great  diligence  from  the  year  1609  to  the  time  of  Captain 
Pelsart's  shipwreck — that  is,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
The  Dutch  have  taken  all  imaginable  pains  to  prevent  any 
relations  from  being  published,  which  might  invite  or  en- 
courage any  other  nation  to  make  attempts  this  way,  and 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this  very  account  of  Captain 
Pelsart's  shipwreck  would  never  have  come  into  the  world  if 
it  had  not  been  thought  it  would  contribute  to  this  end  ;  or, 
in  their  words,  would  serve  to  frighten  other  nations  from 
approaching  such  an  inhospitable  coast,  everywhere  beset  with 
rocks,  absolutely  void  of  water,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
savages  more  barbarous,  and  at  the  same  ti^?ie  more  miserable, 
than  any  other  creatures  in  the  world." 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  ever  made  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  cause  of  Australian  discovery  was  the  voyage  under- 
taken from  Batavia  by  Captain  Abel  Tasman,  with  two 
vessels  called  the  Ileemskirk  and  the  Zee-IIim.  Thoy  sailed 
on  the  14th  August,  1642.  The  Dutch  colonies  in 
Batavia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago  had  been  some  years 
before  consolidated  under  Governor  Van  Diemon,  who, 
himself  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  Australian  discovery, 
had  become  the  friend  and  patron  of  Tasman,  one  of 
the  most  talented  and  ambitious  of  the  young  Dutch 
navigators  of  that  day.  Tasman,  in  addition  to  his  en- 
thusiasm as  a  discoverer,  and  his  ambition  as  a  man,  had 
another  and  a  still  stronger  motive  for  the  exertion  of  all  his 
energies  in  attaining  the  object  of  his  voyage.  He  was  des- 
perately in  love  with  Maria  Van  Dieraon — the  daughter  of  his 
friend  and  patron,  the  late  governor — and  he  hoped,  if  successful, 
to  be  allowed  by  her  father  to  aspire  to  her  hand.  The  earlier 
part  of  Tasman's  voyage  was  neither  very  successful  nor 
very  safe.  lie  was  baffled  by  extraordinary  variations  of 
the  compass,  by  violent  storms,  and  dense  fogs.  On  tlie 
24th  Jsovember,  however,  the  weatker  having  cleared,  land 
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was  Been.  The  following  extract  from  his  journal  gives,  in 
his  own  words,  what  he  says  about  the  discovery  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land : — 

"On  the  24th  of  November,  (1642,)  being  in  the  latitude 
of  42  degrees  23  minutes  south,  and  in  the  longitude  of  163 
degrees  50  minutes,  I  discovered  land,  which  lay  east-south- 
east, at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  which  I  called  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  compass  pointed  right  towards  this  land.  The 
weather  being  bad,  I  steered  south  and  by  east  along  the 
coast,  to  the  height  of  44  degrees  south,  where  the  land  runs 
away  east,  and  afterwards  north-east  and  by  north.  In  the 
latitude  of  43  degrees  10  minutes  south,  and  in  the  longitude 
of  107  degrees  55  minutes,  I  anchored  on  the  1st  of  December 
in  a  bay,  which  I  called  the  bay  of  Frederic  Henry.  I 
heard,  or  at  least  fancied  1  heard,  the  sound  of  people  upon 
the  shore ;  but  I  saw  nobody.  All  I  met  with  worth 
observing  were  two  trees,  which  were  two  fathoms  or  two 
fathoms  and  a  half  in  girtli,  and  sixty  or  sixty-five  feet  high 
from  the  root  to  the  branches  ;  thev  had  cut  with  a  flint  a 
kind  of  steps  in  the  bark,  in  order  to  ciimb  up  to  the  birds- 
nests  :  these  steps  were  the  distance  of  five  feet  from  each 
other ;  so  that  we  must  conclude,  that  either  these  people 
are  of  a  prodigious  size,  or  that  they  have  some  way  of 
climbing  trees  that  we  are  not  used  to ;  in  one  of  the  trees 
the  steps  were  so  fresh,  that  we  judged  they  could  not  have 
been  cut  above  four  days. 

"The  noise  we  heard  resembled  the  noise  of  some  sort  of 
trumpet ;  it  seemed  to  bo  at  no  great  distance,  but  we  eaw 
no  living  creature  notwithstanding,  I  perceived  also  in  the 
sand,  the  marks  of  wild  beasts'  feet,  resembling  those  of  a 
tiger,  or  some  such  creature  ;  I  gatlicrod  also  some  gum  from 
the  trees,  and  likewise  some  lack.  The  tide  ebbs  and  fiowa 
there  about  three  feet  The  trees  in  this  country  do  not  grow 
very  close,  nor  are  they  encumbered  with  bushes  or  under- 
wood. I  observed  smoke  in  several  places  ;  however,  we  did 
nothing  more  than  set  up  a  post,  on  which  every  one  cut 
his  name,  or  his  mark,  and  upon  which  I  hoisted  a  flag.  I 
observed  that,  in  this  place,  the  variation  was  changed  to  3 
degrees  eastward.  On  December  5th,  being  then,  by  obser- 
vation, in  the  latitude*  of  41  degrees  34  seconds,  and  in  the 
longitude  169  degrees,  I  quitted  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
resolved  to  steer  east  to  the  longitude  of  195  degrees^  in  hopes 
of  discovering  the  islands  of  Solomon." 

Tha  voyage  of  Tasm&n,  which  took  place  fourteen  yean 
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after  General  Caroenter^B  return,  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  its  character  and  importcuit  in  its  results  of 
any  ever  undertaken  by  the  old  Dutch  navigators.  After 
discovering  Van  Diemen's  Land,  so  named,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preceding  extracts,  in  honour  of  Anthony 
Van  Diemen,  Governor  of  Batavia,  to  whose  influence, 
munificent  patronage,  and  zeal  for  Australian  discovery,  the 
Dutch  navigators  of  that  day  were  greatly  indebted,  Tasman 
steered  east^  and  on  December  9th,  1642,  discovered  New 
Zealand.  There  he  was  attacked  by  the  natives  before  he 
could  bring  his  ship  to  an  anchor,  and  part  of  his  crew 
murdered.  Consequently  he  did  not  land,  but  continued  his 
voyage  until  he  had  circumnavigated  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  continent.  To  the  place  where  part  of  his  crew 
were  kiUed  he  gave  the  name  of  Murderers'  Bay,  but  it  was 
afterwards  changed  by  English  navigators  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Sound. 

Tasman,  in  gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  admiration  of 
bis  daughter,  conferred  their  names  on  whatever  discoveries 
he  thought  most  remarkable  and  most  worthy  of  such  a 
mark  of  his  regard.  Thus,  on  old  maps,  not  only  the  name 
Van  Diemen's  Land  (now  Tasmania)  appears,  but  more 
than  one  district  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  mainland 
bears  the  same  appellation.  The  name  of  Maria  Van  Diemen 
was  conferred  on  the  north-western  cape  of  New  Zealand; 
the  name  of  Maria  on  the  island  of  that  name  on  the 
south-eastern  coast  of  Tasmania ;  and  in  several  other 
instances  both  the  mistress  and  the  patron  had  their  names 
immortalised  by  the  grateful  and  devoted  seaman. 

The  utmost  importance  was  attached  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
possession  of  the  Great  Land  which  they  had  discovered^ 
and  the  most  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  gaining  a  knowledge  of  its  character^  and 
resources,  or  forming  settlements  on  its  shores.  Amongst 
the  methods  adopted  to  assert  and  assure  their  title  to  Uie 
whole  country,  an  immense  chart  of  its  coasts  was  engraved 
or  cut  in  the  pavement  of  the  new  Stadt  House,  or  Town 
Hall,  of  Amsterdam ;  and  metal  plates  containing  suitable 
inscriptions  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  on  trees  or  rocks  by 
the  Ihitch  navigators  wherever  they  landed  upon  its  shores. 
Some  of  these  engraved  plates  have  been  discovered  within 
the  present  century,  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  they 
had  been  left  by  the  careful   and  painstaking  Dutchmen. 
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The  following  is  a  traQslation  of  the  insoiiption  on  one 
which  was  found  on  Dirk  Hartog's  Island,  on  the  western 
coast,  in  latitude  25  degrees,  as  recorded  in  Monsieur 
Peron's  narrative  of  a  French  expedition  for  Australian 
discovery,  which  was  despatched  by  Bonaparte  in  1801, 
under  command  of  M.  Hamelin  : 

"  The  25th  of  October,  the  ship  Endraght,  of  Amsterdam, 
touched  here  ;  the  chief  owner  Gilles  Miebais  Van  Luok,  the 
Captain  Dirk  Ilartighs  of  Amsterdam.  He  sailed  the  27th  of 
same  month  for  Bantam.  The  supercargo  was  Janstins; 
the  master,  Peiter  Ecoores  Van  Bu.     The  year  1616." 

The  extraordinary  pains  taken  by  the  Dutch  to  secme 
undisputed  possession  of  Now  Ilolland  had  an  effect  the 
reverse  of  what  was  intended.  The  attention  of  the  world, 
and  of  English  navigators  in  particular,  was  thereby 
attracted  towards  a  land  which  was  believed  to  be  lioh  in 
proportion  to  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  guarded. 


CHAPTER    11. 

lTTE>rPT  OF  THE  DUTCn,  IN  1628,  TO  COLONISE  NEW  HOLLAl^D— DiaASTBOCI 
RESl'LT  OF  Tire  EX1»EI)1TI0X — MITINY  OF  TlIE  SUrERCABOO,  AND  TRAGICAL 
PATE  OF  MANY  OF  THE  CHEW  AND  PASSENGEIIS  OF  THE  BATAVIA  PBIOAT& 


The  great  expedition  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter 
having  been  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  Government  in  1628  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  possoss^ion  of  Xew  Holland,  was  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  projects  over  entered  upon.  The  fiite 
of  the  unfortunate  crews  and  people  on  board  several  of  the 
vessels  of  the  fleet  has  never  been  ascertained,  but  the 
circumstances  attending  the  wreck  of  CJaptain  Pelsarfs  shijv 
the  Batavia  frigate,  and  the  mutiny  which  followed,  form 
one  of  the  most  tragical  and  remarkable  stories  in  the 
annals  of  maritime  adventure ;  and  demand,  in  a  history  of 
Australian  Colonisation,  a  more  lengthened  notice  than  they 
received  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  narrative  contains 
more  particulars  of  occun'onces  which  took  place  on  the  New 
Holland  coast  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  relations 
which  we  have  of  the  old  Dutch  navigators  put  togethett 
The  Batavia,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  left  Holland  on 
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the  28th  October,  1628,  as  convoy  of  one  of  the  greatest  fleets 
ever  despatched  to  the  Southern  hemisphere.  This  fleet 
oomprised  ten  ships,  besides  the  frigate  acting  as  convoy.  It^ 
was  generally  believed  in  Europe,  at  that  time,  that  the* 
expedition  was  sent  to  occupy  and  colonise  the  country  in 
consequence  of  the  vast  riches  and  the  exciting  accounts 
brought  home  by  the  ships  of  General  Carpenter's  fleet, 
concerning  which  the  most  mysterious  and  contradictory 
statements  were  circulated.  In  Callander's  translation  of  De 
Brosse's  History  of  Navigation  it  is  stated  that  ''this 
mystery  was  a  good  deal  heightened  by  the  statement  that 
the  gold,  spices,  and  other  rich  goods  brought  home  by  one 
of  the  ships  were  not  the  product  of  the  country,  but  were 
fished  out  of  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship  that  had  been  lost 
upon  the  coast.  But  this  story  did  not  satisfy  the  inquisitive, 
because  not  attended  with  circumstances  necessary  to 
establish  its  credit,  and  therefore  it  was  suggested  that 
instead  of  taking  away  the  obscurity  by  relating  the  truth, 
this  tale  was  invented  in  order  to  hide  it  the  more  effectually. 
This  suspicion  gained  ground  the  more  when  it  was  known 
that  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  made  some 
attempts,  from  Batavia,  to  conquer  a  part  of  the  soutliern 
continent,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  loss.'* 

The  fitting  out  of  so  great  an  expedition  as  that  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pelsart,  provided  as  it  was  with  all  the 
appliances  necessary  for  taking  possession  and  colonising  the 
Great  South  Land,  served  to  conlinn,  in  the  opinion  of  other 
nations,  the  extravagant  rumours  which  had  been  spread  as 
to  the  riches  of  tlie  country  which  tke  Dutch  had  tliscovered. 
The  energy  infused  iuto  tlie  usually  jihh^/^iiiatic  Dutchmen,  by 
the  news  brought  home  by  the  crew8  of  General  Carj)euter's 
ships,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  altliough  they 
only  arrived  in  Holland  in  June,  102^,  in  four  mouths 
afterwards — that  is,  in  October  of  the  same  year — the  great 
expedition  of  eleven  ships  was  ready  for  sea.  The  whole 
fleet  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  safety,  but  alter 
leaving  that  place  the  Batavia  was  separated  from  her 
consorts  in  a  terrible  storm,  lost  her  reckoning,  aud  ultimately 
struck  on  the  shoals,  oft'  the  coast  of  AN'estern  Austi*alia, 
known  as  Iloutman's  Abrolhos,  in  latitude  28  degrees  south. 
This  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  June,  1(321). 
Captain  Felsart  was  ill  in  bed  when  the  ship  struck,  and 
when  he  came  on  deck  he  found  her  surrounded  with  breakers, 
and  continually  striking.     The  sailing  master  and  steersman 
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said  they  had  mistaken  the  white  froth  of  the  breakers  fbr  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  moon  on  the  water.  They  had 
Jbeen  so  long  out  of  their  reckoning,  that  they  scarcely  knew 
in  what  part  of  the  world  they  were.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  let  go  an  anchor,  but  before  this  could  be  done  another 
dreadful  storm  arose,  and  tliey  had  to  cut  away  the  mainmast, 
which  in  falling  became  entangled  with  the  rigging,  and 
rendered  their  position  a.  most  perilous  one.  A  number  of 
women  and  children,  the  wives  and  families  of  the  intending 
colonists,  were  on  board  the  Batayia,  and  the  coast  was  so 
rocky  and  the  weather  so  stormy,  that  it  was  found  very 
difficult  to  land  them.  The  captain^  however,  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt 

The  Dutch  account  of  this,  the  first  and  the  most 
disastrous  effort  at  Australian  colonisation,  is  full  of  interest^ 
and  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  original  narrative : 

"They  then  resolved  to  cut  away  the  mainmast,  which 
they  did,  and  this  augmented  the  shock,  neither  could  they 
get  clear  of  it,  though  they  cut  it  close  by  the  board,  because 
it  was  much  entangled  with  the  rigging ;  tliey  could  see  no 
land,  except  an  island,  which  was  about  the  distance  of  three 
leagues,  and  two  smaller  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  which'  lay 
nearer.  They  immediately  sent  the  master  to  examine  them, 
who  returned  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  reported  that 
the  sea  at  high  water  did  not  cover  them,  but  that  the  coast 
was  so  rocky  and  full  of  shoals  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  land  upon  them ;  they  resolved,  however,  to  run 
the  risk,  and  to  send  most  of  their  company  on  shore  to 
pacify  the  women,  children,  sick  people,  and  such  as  were 
out  of  their  wits  with  fear,  whose  cries  and  noise  served  only 
to  disturb  them.  About  ten  o'clock  they  embarked  these  in 
their  shallop  and  skiff,  and,  perceiving  their  vessel  began  to 
break,  they  doubled  their  diligence ;  they  likewise 
endeavoured  to  get  their  bread  up,  but  they  did  not  take  the 
same  care  of  the  water,  not  reflecting  in  their  fright  that 
they  might  be  much  distressed  for  want  of  it  on  shore,  and 
what  hindered  them  most  of  all  was  the  brutal  behaviour 
of  some  of  the  crow  that  made  themselves  drunk  with  wine, 
of  which  no  care  was  taken.  In  short,  such  was  their 
confusion,  that  they  made  but  three  trips  that  day,  carrying 
over  to  the  island  180  persons,  20  barrels  of  oread,  and 
some  small  casks  of  water.  The  master  returned  on  board 
towards  evening,  and  told  the  captain  that  it  was  to  no 
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purpose  to  send  more  proyisions  on  shore,  since  the  people 
only  wasted  those  they  had  already.  Upon  this  the  captain 
went  in  the  shallop  to  put  things  in  better  order,  and  was 
then  informed  that  there  was  no  water  to  be  found  upon  the 
island ;  he  endeavoured  to  return  to  the  ship  in  order  to 
bring  ofP  a  supply,  together  with  the  most  valuable  paxt  of 
the  cargo,  but  a  storm  suddenly  arising,  he  was  forced  to 
return. 

"The  next  day  was  spent  in  removing  their  water  and  most 
valuable  goods  on  shore ;  and  afterwards  the  captain  in  the 
skif^  and  the  master  in  the  shallop,  endeavoured  to  return  to 
the  vessel,  but  found  the  sea  run  so  high  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  on  board.  In  this  extremity  the  carpenter  threw 
himself  out  of  the  ship,  and  swam  to  them,  in  order  to  inform 
them  to  what  hardships  those  left  in  the  vessel  were  reduced, 
and  they  sent  him  back  with  orders  for  them  to  make  rafts, 
by  tying  the  planks  together,  and  endeavour  on  these  to  reach 
the  shallop  and  skifP ;  but  before  this  could  be  done,  the 
weather  became  so  rough,  that  the  captain  was  obliged  to 
return,  leaving,  with  the  utmost  grief,  his  lieutenant  and 
seventy  men  on  the  point  of  perishing  on  board  the  vesseL 
Those  who  were  got  on  the  little  island  were  not  in  a  much 
better  condition,  for,  upon  taking  an  account  of  their  water, 
they  found  they  had  not  above  forty  gallons  for  forty  people, 
and  on  the  larger  island,  where  there  were  120,  their  stock 
was  still  less.  Those  on  the  little  island  began  to  murmur, 
and  to  complain  of  their  officers,  because  they  did  not  go  in 
search  of  water  in  the  islands  that  were  within  sight  of  them, 
and  they  represented  the  necessity  of  this  to  Captain  Pelsart, 
who  agreed  to  their  request^  but  insisted  before  he  went  to 
communicate  his  design  to  the  rest  of  the  people  ;  they 
consented  to  this,  but  not  till  the  captain  had  declared  that, 
without  the  consent  of  the  company  on  the  large  island,  he 
would,  rather  than  leave  them,  go  and  perish  on  board  the 
ship.  When  they  were  got  pretty  near  the  shore,  he  who 
commanded  the  boat  told  the  captain  that  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  he  must  cry  out  to  the  people,  for  that  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  go  out  of  the  boat  The  captain  immediately 
attempted  to  throw  himself  overboard,  in  order  to  swim  to  the 
island.  Those  who  were  in  the  boat  prevented  him ;  and  all 
that  he  could  obtain  from  them  was,  to  throw  on  shore  his 
table-book,  in  which  he  wrote  a  line  or  two  to  inform  them 
that  he  was  gone  in  the  skiff  to  look  for  water  in  the 
adjacent  islands.'* 
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The  captain,  howeyer,  the  narratiye  proceeds  to  relate, 
instead  of  returning  with  water  to  the  assistance  of  the 
unfortunate  people  he  had  left,  resolved,  with  the  aid  of  a 
portion  of  the  crew  who  had  secretly  joined  him,  to  attempt  to 
deck  the  skiff,  the  better  to  fit  her  for.  the  voyage,  and  thus  to 
endeavour  to  reach  Batavia.  This  design  he  succeeded,  with 
much  difficulty,  in  accomplishing.  On  the  voyage  to  Batavia 
they  fell  in  wiiii  three  Dutch  vessels,  one  of  them  having  on 
bocuxL  Mr.  Hamburg,  Councillor  of  the  Indies ;  who  thereupon 
agreed  to  accompany  them  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Grovemor- 
GeneraL  That  officer  immediately  granted  their  request^  and 
the  Sardam  frigate  was  at  once  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
rescue  of  the  intending  colonists  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  of  the  Batavia.  The  occurrences  which  took  place 
among  the  shipwrecked  people  after  Captain  Pelsarfs 
departure  were  of  the  most  dreadful  and  ferocious  description, 
and  afford  materials  for  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of 
Australian  history.  The  accounts  of  some  of  the  deeds  which 
darken  the  early  annals  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
are  sufficiently  revolting,  but  none  of  them — ^not  all  of  them 
together — afford  such  a  frightful  picture  of  violence  and  crime 
as  the  narrative  of  the  doings  of  these  ship\\n'ocked  Dutch 
settlers,  soldiers,  and  sailors.  The  account  of  what  followed, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  captain  had  left  them,  is  fix)m 
Thevenof  s  translation  of  the  narrative  of  Pelsart's  voyage : — 

**  We  will  now  leave  the  captain  soliciting  succours  from 
the  Governor-General,  in  order  to  return  to  the  crew  who  were 
left  upon  the  islands ;  among  whom  there  happened  such 
transactions,  as,  in  their  condition,  the  reader  would  little 
expect,  and  perhaps  will  hardly  credit  In  order  to  their 
being  thoroughly  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that 
they  had  for  supercargo  one  Jerom  CorneHs,  who  had  been 
formerly  an  apothecary  at  Harlem.  This  man,  when  they 
were  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  plotted  with  the  pilot  and 
some  others  to  run  away  with  the  vessel,  and  either  to  carry 
her  into  Dunkirk  or  to  turn  pirates  in  her  on  their  own 
account  This  supercargo  had  remained  ten  days  on  board  the 
wreck,  not  being  able  in  all  that  time  to  get  on  shore.  Two 
whole  days  he  spent  on  the  mainmast,  floating  to  and  fro, 
till  at  last,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  yards,  he  got  to  land. 
When  he  was  once  on  shore,  the  command,  in  the  absence  of 
Captain  Pelsart,  devolved  of  course  upon  him,  which  inmie- 
diately  revived  in  his  mind  his  old  design,  insomuch  that  he 
resolved  to  lay  hold  of  this  opportimity  to  make  liimself  master 
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of  all  that  could  be  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  conoeiTing  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  surprise  the  captain  on  his  return,  and 
determining  to  'go  on  the  account/  that  is  to  say,  to  turn 
pirate  in  the  captain's  vesseL  In  order  to  cany  this  design 
into  execution,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  rid  themselves  of 
such  of  the  crew  as  were  not  likely  to  come  into  tfceir  scheme  ; 
but  before  he  proceeded  to  dip  his  hands  in  blood,  he  obliged 
all  the  conspirators  to  sign  an  instrument  by  which  they 
engaged  to  stand  by  each  oQier. 

**  The  whole  ship^s  company  were  on  shore  in  three  islands, 
the  greatest  part  of  them  in  that  where  ComeHs  was,  which 
island  they  thought  fit  to  call  the  burying-place  of  Batavia^ 
One  Mr.  Weybhays  was  sent  with  another  body  into  an 
adjacent  island  to  look  for  water,  which,  after  twenly  days* 
search,  he  found,  and  made  the  appointed  signal,  by  Hghting 
three  fires,  which,  however,  were  not  seen,  nor  taken  notice 
of  by  those  under  the  command  of  Comelis,  because  they 
were  busy  in  butchering  their  companions,  of  whom  they  haa 
murdered  between  thirty  and  forty ;  but  some  few,  however, 
got  off  upon  a  raft  of  planks  tied  together,  and  went  to  the 
island  where  Mr.  Weybhays  was,  in  order  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  dreadful  circumstances  that  had  happened.  Mr. 
Weybhays  having  with  him  forty-five  men,  they  aU  resolved 
to  stand  upon  their  guard,  and  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  man,  in  ease  these  villains  should  attack  them.  This 
indeed  was  their  design,  for  they  were  apprehensive  both  of 
this  body,  and  of  those  who  were  on  the  third  island,  giving 
notice  to  the  captain  on  his  return,  and  thereby  preventing 
their  intention  of  running  away  with  his  vessel.  But  as  this 
third  company  was  by  much  the  weakest,  they  began  with 
them  first,  and  cut  them  all  off,  except  five  women  and  seven 
children,  not  in  the  least  doubting  that  they  should  be  able 
to  do  as  much  by  Weybhays  and  his  company ;  in  the  mean- 
time, having  broke  open  the  merchants'  chests,  which  had 
been  saved  out  of  the  wreck,  they  converted  them  to  their 
own  use,  without  ceremony. 

"The  traitor,  Jorom  Cornelis,  was  so  much  elevated  with  the 
success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  villainy,  that  he 
immediately  began  to  fancy  all  difficulties  were  over,  and 
gave  a  loose  to  his  vicious  inclinations  in  every  respect; 
he  ordered  clothes  to  bo  made  of  rich  stuffs  that  had  been 
Paved,  for  himself  and  his  troop,  and  having  chosen  out  of 
them  a  company  of  guards,  ho  ordered  them  to  have  scarlet 
coats,  with  a  double  lace  of  gold  or  silver.     There  were  two 
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minister's  daughters  among  the  women,  one  of  whom  he  took 
for  his  own  mistress,  gave  the  second  to  a  fayonrite  of  his, 
and  ordered  that  the  other  three  women  should  be  common  to 
the  whole  troop  ;  he  afterwards  drew  np  a  set  of  regulations, 
which  were  to  be  the  laws  of  his  new  principality,  taking  to 
himself  the  style  and  title  of  Captain-general,  and  obliging 
his  party  to  sign  an  act  or  instrument,  by  which  they 
acknowledged  him  as  such.  These  points  once  settled,  he 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  first  of  all  embarked  on 
board  two  shallops  twenty-two  men,  well  armed,  with  orders 
to  destroy  Mr.  Weybhays  and  his  company;  and  on  their 
miscarrying,  he  undertook  a  like  expedition  with  thir^- 
seven  men,  in  which,  however,  he  had  no  better  success ;  for 
Mr.  Weybhays,  with  his  people,  though  armed  only  with 
staves  with  nails  drove  into  their  heads,  advanced  even  into 
the  water  to  meet  them,  and,  after  a  brisk  engagement^ 
compelled  these  murderers  to  retire. 

'*  Comelis  then  thought  fit  to  enter  into  a  negotiation, 
which  was  managed  by  the  chaplain,  who  remained  with 
Mr.  Weybhays ;  and  after  several  comings  and  goings  from 
one  party  to  the  other,  a  treaty  was  concluded  upon  the 
following  terms  :  viz.  That  Mr.  Weybhays  and  liis  company 
should  for  the  future  remain  undisturbed,  provided  they 
delivered  up  a  little  boat,  in  which  one  of  the  sailors  had 
made  his  escape  from  the  island  in  which  Cornelis  was  with 
his  gang,  in  order  to  take  shelter  on  that  where  WeybHays 
was  with  his  company.  It  Tvas  also  agreed  that  the  latter 
should  have  a  part  of  the  stufis  and  silks  given  them  for 
clothes,  of  which  they  stood  in  great  want  But,  while  this 
affair  was  in  agitation,  Comelis  took  the  opportunity  of  the 
correspondence  between  them  being  restored,  to  write  letters 
to  some  French  soldiers  that  were  in  Weybhays'  company, 
promising  them  six  thousand  livres  a-piece  if  they  would 
comply  with  his  demands ;  not  doubting  but  by  this  artifice 
he  should  be  able  to  accomplish  his  end. 

"  His  letters,  however,  had  no  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
soldiers  to  whom  they  were  directed,  carried  them  immedi- 
ately to  Mr.  Weybhays.  Cornelis,  not  knowing  that  this 
piece  of  treachery  was  discovered,  went  over  tlie  next  morning, 
with  three  or  four  of  his  people,  to  carry  to  ^Ir.  Weybhays 
ihe  clothes  that  had  been  promised  him.  As  soon  as  they 
landed,  Weybhays  attacked  them,  killed  two  or  three,  and 
made  Comelis  himself  prisoner.  One  Wonterloss,  who 
was  the  only  man  that  made  his  escape,  went  immediately 
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bftck  to  the  conspirators,  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  came 
the  next  day  to  attack  Weybhays,  but  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  before ;  that  is  to  say,  he  and  the  villains  that  were 
with  him  were  soundly  beaten. 

^Things  were  in  this  situation  when  Captain  Pelsart 
arrived  in  the  Sardam  frigate.  He  sailed  up  to  the  wreck,  and 
saw  with  great  joy  a  cloud  of  smoke  ascending  from  one  of 
the  islands,  by  which  he  knew  that  all  his  people  were  not 
dead.  He  came  immediately  to  an  anchor;  and  having 
ordered  some  wine  and  provisions  to  be  put  into  the  skil^ 
resolved  to  go  in  person  with  these  refreshments  to  one  of 
ihe  islands.  He  had  hardly  quitted  the  ship  before  he  was 
boarded  by  a  boat  from  the  island  to  which  he  was  going ; 
there  were  four  men  in  the  boat,  of  whom  Weybhays  was 
one,  who  immediately  ran  to  the  captain,  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  begged  him  to  return  to  his  ship  immedi- 
ately, for  that  the  conspirators  intended  to  surprise  hor ;  that 
they  had  already  murdered  125  persons,  and  that  they  had 
attacked  him  and  his  company  that  very  morning,  with  two 
shallops. 

"While  they  were  talking,  the  two  shallops  appeared ;  upon 
which  the  captain  rowed  to  his  ship  as  fast  as  he  could,  and 
had  hardly  got  on  board  before  they  arrived  at  the  ship's  side. 
The  captain  was  surprised  to  see  men  in  red  coats,  laced  with 
gold  and  silver,  witii  arms  in  their  hands.  He  demanded 
what  they  meant  by  coming  on  board  armed.  They  told  him 
he  should  know  when  they  were  on  board  the  ship.  The 
captain  replied  that  they  should  come  on  board,  but  that  they 
must  first  throw  their  arms  into  the  sea,  which  if  they  did 
not  do  immediately,  he  would  sink  them  as  they  lay.  As 
they  saw  that  disputes  were  to  no  purpose,  and  that  they 
were  entirely  in  the  captain's  power,  Uiey  were  obliged  to 
obey.  They  accordingly  threw  their  arms  overboard,  and 
were  then  taken  into  the  vessel,  where  they  were  instantly 
put  in  irons.  One  of  them,  whose  name  was  John  Bremen, 
and  who  was  first  examined,  owned  that  he  had  murdered 
with  his  own  hands,  or  had  assisted  in  murdering,  no  less 
than  twenty-seven  persons.  The  same  evening  Weybhays 
brought  his  prisoner  ComeUs  on  board,  where  he  was 
put  in  irons,  and  strictly  guarded. 

"On  the  18th  of  September,  Captain  Pelsart,  with  the 
master,  went  to  take  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  in  Cornelis's 
island.  They  went  in  two  boats.  The  villains,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  them  land,  lost  all  their  courage,  and  fled  from  them. 
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They  surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  were  put  in  izona 
with  the  rest  The  captain's  first  care  was  to  recover  the 
jewels  which  Comelis  had  dispersed  among  his  accomplioes ; 
they  were,  however,  all  of  them  soon  found,  except  a  gold 
chain  and  a  diamond  ring  ;  the  latter  was  also  found  at  last^ 
but  the  former  could  not  be  recovered.  They  went  next  to 
examine  the  wreck,  which  they  found  staved  into  a  hundred 
pieces  ;  the  keel  lay  on  a  bank  of  sand  on  one  side,  the  fore 
part  of  the  vessel  stuck  fast  on  a  rock,  and  the  rest  of  her  lay 
here  and  there  as  the  pieces  had  been  driven  by  the  waves, 
so  that  Captain  Pelsart  had  very  little  hope  of  saving  any  oif 
the  merchandise.  One  of  the  people  belonging  to  Weybhay^s 
company  told  him,  that  one  fair  day,  which  was  the  only  one 
they  had  in  a  month,  as  he  was  fishing  near  the  wreck,  he 
had  struck  the  pole  in  his  hand  against  one  of  the  chests 
of  silver,  which  revived  the  captain  a  little,  as  it  gave  him 
reason  to  expect  that  something  might  still  be  saved.  They 
spent  all  the  19th  in  examining  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  and 
in  confronting  them  with  t^ose  who  escaped  from  the 
massacre. 

"  On  the  20th  they  sent  several  kinds  of  refreshment  to 
Weybhay's  company,  and  carried  a  good  quantity  of  water 
from  the  isle.  There  was  something  very  singular  in  finding 
this  water  ;  the  people  who  were  on  shore  there  had  subsisted 
near  three  weeks  on  rain-water,  and  what  lodged  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  without  thinking  that  the  water  of  two  wells 
which  were  on  the  island  could  be  of  any  use,  because  they  saw 
them  constantly  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  from  whence  they 
fancied  they  had  a  communication  with  the  sea,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  water  must  be  brackish ;  but  upon  trial 
they  found  it  to  be  very  good :  and  so  did  the  ship's  company, 
who  filled  their  casks  with  it 

"  On  the  21  st  the  tide  was  so  low,  and  an  east-south-east 
wind  blew  so  hard,  that  during  the  whole  day  the  boat  could 
not  get  out.  On  the  22nd  they  attempted  to  fish  upon  the 
wreck,  but  the  weather  was  so  bad,  that  even  those  who  could 
swim  very  well  durst  not  approach  it  On  the  25th  the 
master  and  the  pilot,  the  weather  being  fair,  went  off  again 
to  the  wreck,  and  those  who  were  left  on  shore,  observing 
that  they  wanted  hands  to  get  any  thing  out  of  her,  sent  off 
some  to  assist  them.  The  captain  himself  also  went  to 
encourage  the  men,  who  soon  weighed  one  chest  of  silver,  and 
some  time  after  another.  As  soon  as  these  were  safe  ashore 
they  returned  to  their  work,  but  the  weather  grew  so  bad  that 
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they  were  quickly  obliged  to  desist,  thou^  some  of  their 
diYers  from  Guzarat  assured  them  thev  had  found  six  more, 
which  might  easily  be  weighed.  On  the  26th,  in  the  afternoon, 
the  weather  being  fair,  and  the  tide  low,  the  master  returned 
to  the  place  where  the  chests  lay,  and  weighed  three  of  them, 
leaving  an  anchor  with  a  gun  tied  to  it,  and  a  buoy  to  marie 
the  pLace  where  a  fourth  lay,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
utmost  efforts,  they  were  not  able  to  recover. 

**  On  the  27th  the  south  wind  blew  verv  cold.  On  the 
28th  the  same  wind  blew  stronger  than  the  day  before  ;  and 
as  there  was  no  possibility  of  ^hing  in  the  wreck  for  the 
present^  Captain  Felsart  held  a  council  to  consider  what  they 
should  do  with  the  prisoners;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  try  them  there  upon  the  spot,  or  to  carry 
them  to  Batavia,  in  order  to  their  being  tried  by  the  Company^s 
officers.  After  mature  deliberation,  reflecting  on  the  number 
of  prisoners,  and  the  temptation  that  might  arise  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  silver  on  board  the  frigate,  they  at  last  came 
to  a  resolution  to  trv  and  execute  them  there,  which  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  they  embarked  immediately  afterwards 
for  Batavia." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  account  that  from  the  date 
of  the  wreck  to  the  time  of  their  rescue  nearly  four  months 
elapsed — ^that  is,  from  the  4th  June  to  the  end  of  Septeniber. 
The  total  number  of  persons  on  board  the  Batavia  when  she 
was  lost  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  probably  over  three  hundred. 
The  crew  alone  comprised  two  hundred  mt^n.  How  many 
met  their  deaths  by  the  violence  of  their  ieilows  in  mislur- 
tune  is  uncertain.  The  mutineere',  it  is  t^tate^l,  murdered  125 ; 
and  as  several  of  Comelis's  gang  were  killed  in  coLitiict  with 
those  who  opposed  their  designs,  and  the  wLole  of  the 
remainder  executed,  the  total  number  of  lives  sacrificed  c*ould 
hardly  have  been  less  than  two  hundred.  The  whole  story 
belongs  to  that  class  of  exciting,  and  at  first  sight  almost 
incredible,  narratives  of  which  what  has  l>tren  called 
the  romance  of  history  is  comprised.  The  quiet,  matter- 
of-fact  way  in  which  the  clreadl'ul  circumstimces  are 
related  in  the  original  account  is  highly  characteristic  of 
Dutch  nature  and  habits.  If  the  common  saying,  that 
truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  does  not  hold  good  in  respect  of 
the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  it  certainly  does  to  this  extent — 
that  the  facts  of  history  are  often  stranger  than  the  fictions  of 
historians.      No  romance    ever     written   contains   a  more 
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grotesquely  horrible  story  than  that  which  relates  the  oonduct 
of  Jerom  Comelis.  In  this  remarkable  case  we  haye  a 
man  who  had  been  pursuing  the  quiet  calling  of  an  apothecary 
in  a  sleepy  Dutch  town,  suddenly  elevated  into  a  position  of 
irresponsible  command  over  a  number  of  order-loving  and 
law-abiding  fellow-countrymen  thrown  by  misfortune  on  the 
shores  of  an  unknown  land  The  hitherto  decorous  and 
respectable  citizen  no  sooner  finds  himself  possessed  of 
power  than  he  gives  way  to  the  most  bloodthirsty 
passions,  seeks  the  gratification  of  the  most  abominable 
lust,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  most  unbounded  vanity. 
His  conduct  to  his  unfortunate  victims,  the  ministePs 
daughters  and  the  other  women — ^his  murder  of  numbers  of 
his  countrymen — ^his  assumption  of  the  title  of  Captain- 
General — his  choosing  a  body-guard,  and  dressing  them  up 
in  scarlet  and  gold — his  declared  intention  of  founding  a 
principality ; — and  the  speedy  retribution  which  overtook 
him  and  his  gang,  afford  materials  for  a  story  which  would 
require  the  pen  of  a  De  Foe  to  do  it  justice.  It  would  have 
been  thought,  in  the  absence  of  so  terrible  a  proof  to  the 
contrary,  that  Dutchmen,  above  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
would  have  boon  the  least  likely  to  give  way  to  crime  and 
violence  under  such  circumstances.  But  those  whose  lives 
have  run  in  grooves,  whose  conduct  in  all  common  affairs 
has  been  guided  by  stringent  conventionalities,  whose 
experience  has  been  confined  to  the  quiet,  duU  routine  which 
prevails  in  countries  like  Holland,  are  probal)ly  less  able  to 
command  their  passions,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  under 
novel  and  exciting  circumstances,  Sian  men  whose  experience 
has  been  wider,  wliose  lives  have  been  less  regular,  and  whose 
will  and  instincts  liave  had  freer  scope. 

The  Dutch  writer  of  the  above  account  is  provokingly 
silent  as  to  the  number  of  the  mutineers  and  the  manner  of 
their  execution.  All  the  insight  permitted  into  the  last 
dreadful  act  of  this  terrible  drama  is  revealed  in  a  few  words, 
as  if  the  writer,  who  was  probably  one  of  the  survivors — 
perhaps  Woybhays  himself — desired  to  draw  a  veil  over  so 
painful  a  transaction.  All  that  he  says  is  that  "  tliey  came 
to  the  resolution  to  try  and  execute  them  there,  which  was 
accordingly  done."  The  trial,  probably,  was  a  very  short  one, 
and  the  interval  between  its  close  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  not  very  long. 

The  "vast  quantity  of  silver,"  lost  in   tlie   Batavia,  has 
j)erhaps  been  the  subject  of  more  effort**  for  its  recovery  than 
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were  ever  applied  to  any  other  treasure  which  the  sea  has 
swallowed  up.  Projectors  and  enthusiasts  in  almost  every 
generation  since  the  time  of  the  wreck — two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  ago — have  formed  plans  and  concocted 
schemes  almost  without  number  for  its  recovery.  Even  at  the 
present  time  the  idea  is  not  wholly  abandoned,  for  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years  several  efforts  are  said  to  have 
been  made,  and,  if  all  accounts  are  to  be  credited,  not 
entirely  without  success,  to  discover  the  site  of  the  wreck 
and  rescue  from  the  grasp  of  the  sea  a  portion  of  the  long 
lost  dollars. 

The  tragicsdly-disastrous  result  of  this  first  attempt  to 
form  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Land 
seems  to  have  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever  to  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  colonise  the  country.  The 
particular  part  of  New  Holland  where  it  was  intended  that 
i^elsart*s  expedition  should  land,  if  the  fleet  had  reached  its 
destination,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  it  was  doubtless  in  some 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  as  that  was  the  country 
whose  shores  General  Carpenter  had  explored,  and  where 
rumour  said  he  had  obtained  the  gold,  spices,  and  other 
valuable  products  which  his  fleet  had  brought  to  Europe. 

It  is  singular  tliat  up  to  the  2)resent  time — nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  after  this  great  but  futile  eflbrt  on  the 
part  of  Holland  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Caq)entaria — no  further  attempt  has  been  made  to 
colonise  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  fertile  repons 
of  the  globe.  The  herds  and  flocks  of  the  Queensland 
Fquatters  are,  however,  now  fast  approaching  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Gulf  from  the  south-oast,  and  arrangements  are 
already  talked  of  for  shipping  the  golden  fleece  direct  from 
the  Albert  or  some  other  river  which  flows  into  it 

The  jealous  and  selfish  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Government 
and  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  enforcing  silence 
concerning  their  discoveries  in  the  Great  South  Land,  deprived 
the  world  of  much  valuable  and  interesting  information. 
The  j)ublioation  of  the  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  Pelsart 
and  Tasman  was  sanctioned  because  nothing  was  revealed 
in  them  which  showed  the  country  in  a  favourable  light, 
or  which  could  possibly  serve  to  attract  the  navigators  of 
rival  nations  to  its  shores.  Almost  all  the  particulars  of 
the  other  voyages  were  suppressed,  and  have  never  boon 
published  even  to  this  day.  Paubnier  says  that  Dutch 
vessels  often  wintered  on  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and 
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spent  time  enough  among  the  natives  to  enable  them  to 
give  very  particular  accounts  both  of  the  people  and  tlidr 
country,  if  the  East  India  Company,  for  interested  reasonfli 
had  not  hindered  them.  He  says  also  that  the  nativei 
always  readily  furnished  refreshments  to  their  ships  when 
wanted. 

In  addition  to  the  visits  of  the  early  Dutch  navigators  to 
the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  New  Holland,  it  was 
generally  believed  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  had 
also  made  important  discoveries  on  the  Eastern,  or,  as  it  was 
often  called,  the  Unknown  Coast,  of  that  country.  The 
author  of  an  old  work  on  southern  voyages,  in  his  preliminary 
discourse,  says : — "  It  is  certain  that  the  Dutch  have  made 
great  discoveries  on  the  unknown  side  of  Australia,  whereof 
they  have  not  nearly  given  information  or  made  public 
their  doings  up  to  this  time.  This  mysterious  silence,  and 
that  which  has  been  said  of  the  riches  of  the  country,  make 
us  believe  that  the  Dutch  axe  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  their 
accounts  of  researches  in  the  land  of  Australia;  perhaps 
believing  that  candid  disclosures  wiU  create  the  envy  of 
strangers,  and  lead  them  to  malce  attempts  to  establish  them- 
selves there  to  the  prejudice  of  the  designs  of  their  own 
country." 

The  lirst  navigator  to  visit  Australia,  after  the  period  of  the 
disastrous  expedition  above  mentioned,  was  Captain  Abel 
Tasman.  The  results  of  his  voyage  have  been  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  The  date  was  iG42.  From  this  period 
nearly  half  a  century  elapsed,  during  which,  if  any  attempts 
at  Australian  discovery  were  made,  no  records  have  been 
preserved.  Some  writers  say  that  the  celebrated  Dampier 
visited  New  Holland  for  the  first  time  in  1G69,  and  some 
passages  in  his  account  of  his  visit  in  1688  appear  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  the 
Indian  seas  when  he  was  a  boy ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  ship  touched  somewhere  on  the  Western  coast ;  but^ 
if  such  was  the  case,  no  relation  of  what  he  saw  there  on 
that  occasion  has  been  published.  His  subsequent  visits  in 
1688  and  1699  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Memorials  of  the  visits  of  Dutch  navigators  to  the  western 
coast  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  been  found 
at  various  periods.  One  of  these,  a  pewter  plate,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  which  was  discovered  at  Inscription  Cape, 


Ijfog  near  a  decayed  oaken  posty  to  wbioh  it  appeared  to  have 
been  nailed,  bore  the  following  words,  rudely  engraved,  in 
the  Dutch  language : — "  The  4ik  of  February,  1697,  the  ship 
Het  Gleevink  of  Amsterdam,  touched  here:  the  captain 
Wilhelm  de  Vlaming  of  Vlielandt ;  Joannes  Bremer  of  Copen- 
hagen, mate ;  the  chief  pilot  Michel  Bloem  Van  Estigt  of 
Bremen ;  also,  the  dogger  Nyptaugh,  Gerrit  Colaart  of  Amster- 
dam, captain  ;  Theodorus  Hermans  of  the  same  place,  mate  ; 
Gerrit  Gerritzen  of  Bremen,  chief  pilot ;  also  the  galliot  Het 
Weseltre,  Comelis  de  Vlaming  of  Vlielandt^  commander; 
Goert  Gerritzen  of  Bremen,  master.  Sailed  hence  with  our 
flotilla  from  the  Austral  lands  under  destination  for  Batavia.*' 


CHAPTER    III. 

FBOX  THS   TIIOB  OF  THB  VIBIT8  OP  DAITFIEB  AlID  THE   BUOCANEEBS  TO  GOOK'b 
DISCOVEBT  OF  NEW   SOUTH   WALES — 1687  TO  1770. 

DuBiKo  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  daring 
adventurers  and  pirates  known  as  the  Buccaneers,  spread  the 
terror  of  the  English  name  not  only  throughout  the  Spanish 
Main  and  the  Spanish  American  colonies,  but  from  one  shore 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  other — wherever  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Ihit3h  had  planted  a  colony  or  plunder  was  to  be  procured. 
The  fame  of  the  Great  South  Land,  which  the  Dutch  had 
discovered  and  had  attempted  to  take  possession  of,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  these  piratical  adventurers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  celebrated  Dampier,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  sea  rovers.  He  and  his  companions  left  England  in 
August  1683,  and  after  plundering  the  Spanish  settlements 
for  several  years,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  turned  their 
oourse,  in  the  latter  part  of  1687,  first  to  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  afterwards  towards  the  shores  of  New  Holland.  Before 
taking  the  latter  step  they  had  got  rid  of  Swan,  theit  captain, 
because,  as  they  said,  he  was  too  squeamish  for  a  buccaneer, 
and  hesitated  to  plunder  any  but  Spaniards.  Captain  Swan, 
while  he  was  wim  them,  had  kept  them  under  some  sort  of 
discipline,  but  when  he  was  no  longer  present,  they  soon 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  They  reached  the  western 
coast  of  Australia  on  the  4th  January,  1688,  where  their  ship, 
the  Cygnet,  refitted* 
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It  was  almost  a  recognised  principle  with  oommanden  of 
king's  ships,  as  well  as  with  the  more  reckless  private  adTen- 
turers  of  those  days,  that "  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the  line  f 
and  whether  they  were  at  war  or  not  in  Europe,  the  ships  of  tho 
various  nations  often  pillaged  and  plundered  each  other  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  had  an  opportunity  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  This  state  of  things,  when  they  wanted  to  refit 
or  refresh,  necessitated  the  resort  of  the  buccaneers  to  soma 
uninhabited  or  remote  land ;  and  very  probably  it  was  this 
necessity  quite  as  much  as  expectations  of  finding  tresBure 
or  plunder  which  induced  Dampier's  companions  to  censent 
to  join  in  the  visit  to  the  Australian  coast.  But  whatever 
their  object  may  have  been,  they  were,  so  far  as  can  now  be 
discovered,  the  first  Englishmen  who  left  any  written  record 
of  their  visit  to  the  Great  South  Land. 

The  following  is  Dampier's  account  of  his  visit  with  the 
buccaneers  in  the  Cvgnet  in  1688.  It  will  be  seen  that  his 
opinion  of  New  Holland  is  by  no  means  flattering,  either  as 
regards  the  place  or  people : — 

"  The  27th  December,  1687,  being  clear  of  all  the  islands  [of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,]  we  stood  off  soutli,  intending  to  touch 
at  New  Hollan(^  to  see  what  that  country  would  afford  us. 
On  the  4th  of  January,  1688,  we  fell  in  with  the  land  in  the 
latitude  of  16  degrees  50  minutes,  having,  as  I  said  before, 
made  our  course  due  south  from  the  shoal  that  we  past  by  the 
31st  day  of  December.  We  ran  in  close  by  it,  and  finding  no 
convenient  anchoring,  because  it  lies  open  to  the  north-wes^ 
we  ran  along  shore  to  the  eastward,  steering  north-east  by 
east>  for  so  the  land  lies.  We  steered  thus  about  twelve 
leagues ;  and  then  came  to  a  point  of  land  from  whence  the 
land  trends  east  and  southerly  for  ton  or  twelve  leagues,  but 
how  afterwards  I  know  not.  About  three  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  this  point  there  is  a  pretty  deep  bay  with  abund- 
ance of  islands  in  it,  and  a  very  good  place  to  anchor  in,  or  to 
hale  ashore.  About  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  that  point  wo 
anchored  January  the  5th,  1688,  two  miles  from  the  shore,  in 
twenty-nine  fathoms,  good  hard  sand  and  clean  ground. 

"  Now  Holland  is  a  very  large  tract  of  land.  It  is  not  yet 
determined  whether  it  is  an  island  or  a  main  continent;  but 
I  am  cortidn  that  it  joins  neither  to  Asia,  Africa,  nor  America. 
This  part  of  it  that  we  saw  is  all  low  even  land,  with  sandy- 
banks  against  the  sea,  only  the  points  are  rocky,  and  so  aro 
some  of  the  islands  in  this  bay. 

'*  The  laud  is  of  a  dry  sandy  soil,  destitute  of  water,  except 
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yon  make  wellst  yet  producing  divers  sorts  of  trees ;  but  the 
woods  are  not  thick,  nor  the  trees  very  big.  Most  of  the 
trees  that  we  saw  are  dragon-trees  as  we  supposed ;  and  these 
too  are  the  largest  trees  of  any  there.  They  are  about  the 
bigness  of  our  large  apple-trees,  and  about  the  same  height^ 
and  the  rind  is  blackish  and  somewhat  rough ;  the  leaves  are 
of  a  dark  colour ;  the  gum  distils  out  of  the  knots  or  cracks 
that  are  in  the  bodies  of  the  trees.  We  compared  it  with  some 
gum-dragon,  or  dragon's  blood,  that  was  aboard,  and  it  was 
of  the  same  colour  and  taste.  The  other  sort  of  trees  were 
not  known  by  any  of  us.  There  was  pretty  long  grass 
growing  under  the  trees,  but  it  was  very  thin.  We  saw  no 
trees  that  bore  firuit  or  berries. 

^  We  saw  no  sort  of  animal  nor  any  track  of  beast>  but  once ; 
and  that  seemed  to  be  the  tread  of  a  beast  as  big  as  a  great 
inftftt^ff  dog.  Here  are  a  few  small  land  birds,  but  none  bigger 
than  a  black-bird,  and  but  few  sea  fowls.  Nether  is  the  sea 
very  plentifolly  stored  with  fish,  unless  you  reckon  the 
manatee  and  turtle  as  such ;  of  these  creatures  there  is  plenty, 
but  they  are  extraordinary  shy,  though  the  inhabitants  cannot 
trouble  them  much,  having  neither  boats  nor  iron. 

^The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  the  miserablest  people 
in  the  world.  The  Hodmadods  of  Monomatapa,  though  a 
nasty  people,  yet  for  wealth  are  gentlemen  to  these  ;  who 
have  no  houses  and  skin-garments,  sheep,  poultry,  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  ostrich  eggs,  <fec.,  as  the  Hodmadods  have  :  and 
setting  aside  their  human  shape,  they  differ  but  little  from 
brutes.  They  are  tall,  strait-bodied  and  thin,  with  small 
long  limbs.  They  have  great  heads,  roimd  foreheads,  and 
great  brows.  Their  eyelids  are  always  half  closed,  to  keep 
the  flies  out  of  their  eyes  :  they  being  so  troublesome  here, 
that  no  fanning  will  keep  them  from  coming  to  one's  face,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  both  hands  to  keep  them  off  they 
will  creep  into  one's  nostrils  and  mouth  too,  if  the  lips  are 
not  shut  very  close  ;  so  that  from  their  infancy  being  thus 
annoyed  with  these  insects  they  do  never  open  their  eyes  as 
other  people  :  and  therefore  they  cannot  see  far  unless  they 
hold  up  uieir  heads  as  if  they  were  looking  at  somewhat 
over  them. 

**  They  have  great  bottle-noses,  pretty  full  lips,  and  wide 
mouths ;  the  two  fore-teeth  of  their  upper  jaw  are  wanting 
in  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  old  and  young;  whether 
they  draw  them  out  I  know  not ;  neither  have  they  any 
beards.     They  are  long  visaged,  and  of  a  very  unpleasing 
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aepeoty  having  no  one  graceful  feature  in  their  fiaces.  Their 
hair  is  black,  short  and  curled,  like  that  of  the  negioee^  and 
not  long  and  lank  like  the  common  Indians.  T^  oolonr 
of  their  skins,  both  of  their  faces  and  the  rest  of  their  body, 
is  coal-black,  like  that  of  the  negroes  of  Guinea. 

''  They  have  no  sort  of  clothes  but  a  piece  of  the  rind  of  a 
tree,  tied  like  a  girdle  about  their  waists,  and  a  handful  at 
long  grass,  or  three  or  four  small  green  boughs  full  of  leavea, 
thrust  under  their  girdle  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

"  They  have  no  houses,  but  lie  in  the  open  air  without  any 
covering :  the  earth  being  their  bed  and  the  heaven  their 
canopy.  Whether  they  cohabit  one  man  to  one  woman,  or 
promiscuously,  I  know  not ;  but  they  do  live  in  companiea, 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  women,  and  children  together.  Their 
only  food  is  a  small  sort  of  fish,  which  they  get  by  making 
wares  of  stone  across  little  coves  or  branches  of  the  sea ;  every 
tide  bringing  in  the  small  fish,  and  there  leaving  them  for  a 
prey  to  these  people,  who  constantly  attend  there  to  search 
for  them  at  low  water.  This  small  fry  I  take  to  be  the  top 
of  their  fishery.  They  have  no  instruments  to  catch  great 
fish  should  they  come,  and  such  seldom  stay  to  be  left  b^iind 
at  low  water ;  nor  could  we  catch  any  fish  with  our  hooks  and 
lines  all  the  while  we  lay  there.  In  other  places  at  low  water 
they  seek  for  cockles,  muscles,  and  periwincles;  of  theae 
shell-fish  there  are  fewer  still,  so  that  their  chiefest  depen- 
dence is  upon  what  the  sea  leaves  in  their  wares ;  whidi  be 
it  much  or  little  they  gather  up,  and  march  to  the  places  of 
their  abode.  There  the  old  people  that  are  not  able  to  stir 
abroad  by  reason  of  their  age,  and  the  tender  infants,  wait 
their  return ;  and  what  Providence  has  bestowed  on  them 
they  presently  broil  on  the  coals,  and  eat  it  in  oommon. 
Sometimes  they  get  as  many  fish  as  makes  them  a  plentifdl 
banquet,  and  at  other  times  they  scarce  get  every  one  a 
taste  ;  but  be  it  little  or  much  that  they  get,  every  one  has 
his  part,  as  well  the  young  and  tender,  the  old  and  feeble, 
who  are  not  able  to  go  abroad,  as  the  strong  and  lusty. 
When  they  have  eaten  they  lie  down  till  the  next  low  water, 
and  then  all  that  are  able  march  out,  be  it  night  or  day, 
rain  or  shine,  it  is  all  one,  they  must  attend  the  wares  or 
else  they  must  fast,  for  the  earth  affords  them  no  food  at  alL 
There  is  neither  herb,  root,  pulse,  nor  any  sort  of  grain  for 
them  to  eat,  that  we  saw  ;  nor  any  sort  of  bird  or  beast  that 
they  can  catch,  having  no  instruments  wherewithal  to  do  so. 

**  I  did  not  perceive  that  they  did  worship  anything.  These 
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poor  oreatares  have  a  sort  of  weapon  to  defend  their  ware,  or 
fight  with  their  enemies,  if  they  have  any  that  will  interfere 
with  their  poor  fishery.  They  did  at  first  endeavour  with 
their  weapons  to  frighten  us,  who  l3^g  ashore  deterred  them 
from  one  of  their  filling  places.  Some  of  them  had  wooden 
Bwordsy  others  had  a  sort  of  lances.  The  sword  is  a  piece  of 
wood  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cutlass.  The  lance  is  a  long 
straight  pole,  sharp  at  one  end,  and  hardened  afterwards  by 
heatb  I  saw  no  iron  nor  any  other  sort  of  metal ;  therefore  it 
18  probable  they  use  stone  hatchets,  as  some  Indians  in 
America  do." 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  natiyes  appears  in  Dampier's 
journal  under  date  4th  January,  although  the  ship  did  not 
anchor  until  the  day  after.  This  fact  appears  to  corroborate 
the  supposition  that  he  had  been  there  on  a  previous  voyage. 
What  follows  relates  his  first  interview  with  the  natives  on 
this  occasion : — 

''We  anchored  on  January  5th,  1688,  and  seeing  men 
walking  on  the  shore,  we  presently  sent  a  canoe  to  get  some 
acquaintance  with  them,  for  we  were  in  hopes  to  get  some 
provision  among  them,  but  the  inhabitants  seeing  our  boat 
coming  ran  away  and  hid  themselves.  We  searched  after- 
wards three  days  in  hopes  to  find  their  houses,  but  found 
none ;  yet  we  saw  many  places  where  they  had  made  fire. 
At  last,  being  out  of  nopes  to  find  their  habitations,  we 
searched  no  further,  but  left  a  great  many  toys  ashore  in 
such  places  where  we  thought  that  they  would  come.  In  all 
our  search  we  found  no  water,  but  old  wells  on  the  sandy 
bays.  At  last  we  went  over  to  the  islands,  and  there  we 
found  a  great  many  of  the  natives,  I  do  believe  there  were 
forty  on  one  island,  men,  women,  and  children.  The  men  at 
our  first  coming  ashore  threatened  us  with  their  lances  and 
swords,  but  they  were  frightened  by  firing  one  gun,  which 
we  fired  purposely  to  scare  them.  The  island  was  so  small 
that  they  could  not  hide  themselves,  but  they  were  much 
disordered  at  our  landing,  especially  the  women  and  children, 
for  we  went  directly  to  their  camp.  The  lustiest  of  the 
women,  snatching  up  their  infants,  ran  away  howling,  and 
the  little  children  ran  after,  squeaking  and  bawling,  but  the 
men  stood  stilL  Some  of  the  women  and  such  people  as 
could  not  go  from  us,  lay  still  by  a  fire,  making  a  doleful  noise 
as  if  we  had  been  coming  to  devour  them,  but  when  they 
saw  we  did  not  intend  to  harm  them  they  were  pretty  quiet, 
and  the  rest  that  fled  from  us  at  our  first  conung  returned 
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again.  This,  their  place  of  dwelling,  was  only  a  fixe  with  a 
few  boughs  before  i^  set  up  on  that  side  the  wind  waa  oi 
After  we  had  been  here  a  uttle  while,  the  men  began  to  be 
familiar,  and  we  olothed  some  of  them,  designing  to  have  had 
some  service  of  them  for  it,  for  we  found  some  wells  of  water 
here,  and  intended  to  carry  two  or  three  barrels  of  it  aboard ; 
but  it  being  somewhat  troublesome  to  carry  to  the  oanoea^  we 
thought  to  have  made  these  men  to  have  carried  it  for  us,  and 
therefore  we  gave  them  some  old  clothes ;  to  one  an  old  pair 
of  breeches,  to  another  a  ragged  shirt,  to  the  third  a  jacket 
that  was  scarce  worth  owning ;  which  yet  would  have  been 
Tery  acceptable  at  some  places  where  we  had  been,  and  so 
we  thought  they  might  have  been  with  these  people.  We 
put  them  on  them,  thinking  that  this  finery  would  have 
brought  them  to  work  heartily  for  us,  and  our  water  being 
filled  in  small  long  barrels,  about  six  gallons  in  each,  whi<£ 
were  made  purpos^y  to  carry  water  in,  we  brought  these  our 
new  servants  to  the  wells,  and  put  a  barrel  on  each  of  their 
shoulders  for  them  to  carry  to  the  canoe.  But  all  the  signs 
we  could  moke  were  to  no  purpose,  for  they  stood  like  statues, 
without  motion,  but  grinned  like  so  many  monkies,  staring 
one  upon  another ;  for  these  poor  creatures  seem  not  accus- 
tomea  to  carry  burthens,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  our  ship- 
boys  of  ten  years  old  would  carry  as  much  as  one  of  them. 
So  we  were  forced  to  carry  our  water  ourselves,  and  they 
very  fairly  put  the  clothes  off  again,  and  laid  them  down,  as 
if  clothes  were  only  to  work  in.  I  did  not  perceive  that  they 
had  any  great  liking  to  them  at  first,  neither  did  they  seem  to 
admire  any  thing  that  we  had. 

''At  another  time  our  canoe  being  among  these  islands 
seeking  for  game,  espied  a  drove  of  these  men  swimming 
from  one  island  to  another ;  for  they  have  no  boats,  canoes,  or 
bark-logs.  They  took  up  four  of  them,  and  brought  them 
on  board ;  two  of  them  were  middle-aged,  the  other  two  were 
young  men  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old.  To  these 
we  gave  boiled  rice,  and  with  it  turtle  and  manatee  boiled. 
They  did  greedily  devour  what  we  gave  them,  but  took  no 
notice  of  the  ship,  or  any  thing  in  it,  and  when  they  were  set 
on  land  again,  they  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  At  our 
first  coming,  before  we  were  acquainted  with  them,  or  they 
with  us,  a  company  of  them  who  lived  on  the  main,  came 
just  against  our  ship,  and  standing  on  a  pretty  high  bank, 
threatened  us  with  their  swords  and  lances,  by  shalang  them 
at  us.     At  lost  the  captain  ordered  the  drum  to  be  beaten. 
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which  WBB  done  of  a  sadden  with  much  vigour,  pniposely 
to  scare  the  poor  cieatores.  They  hearing  the  noise,  ran 
away  as  &st  as  they  could  drive ;  and  when  they  ran  away 
in  haste,  they  would  cry  'gurry,  gurry,'  speaking  deep  in  the 
throat  Those  inhabitants  also  that  live  on  the  main,  would 
always  run  awinr  from  us ;  yet  we  took  several  of  them.  For, 
as  I  have  alreacfy  observed,  they  had  such  bad  eyes,  that  they 
could  not  see  us  till  we  came  dose  to  them.  We  did  always 
give  them  victuals,  and  let  them  go  again,  but  the  islanders, 
after  our  first  time  of  being  among  them,  did  not  stir  for  us. 

''When  we  had  been  here  about  a  week,  we  haled  our  ship 
into  a  small  sandy  cove,  at  a  spring-tide,  as  far  as  she  would 
float ;  and  at  low  water  she  was  left  d^,  and  the  sand  dry 
without  us  near  half  a  mile ;  for  the  sea  riseth  and  fEdleth 
here  about  five  fathom.  The  flood  runs  north  by  east,  and 
the  ebb  south  by  west  All  the  neaptides  we  lay  wholly 
aground,  for  the  sea  did  not  come  near  us  by  about  a  hundred 
yards.  We  had  therefore  time  enough  to  clean  our  ship's 
bottom,  which  we  did  very  well.  Most  of  our  men  lay  ashore 
in  a  tenty  where  our  sails  were  mending ;  and  our  strikers 
brought  home  turtle  and  manatee  every  day,  which  was  our 
constant  food. 

"  While  we  lay  here,  I  did  endeavour  to  persuade  our  men 
to  go  to  some  Fmglifih  factory;  but  was  threatened  to  be 
turned  ashore,  and  left  here  for  it  This  made  me  desist,  and 
patiently  wait  for  some  more  convenient  place  and  opportunity 
to  leave  them  than  here,  which  I  did  hope  I  should  accomplish 
in  a  short  time ;  because  they  did  intend,  when  they  went 
from  hence,  to  bear  down  towards  Cape  Comorin.  In  their 
way  thither  they  designed  also  to  visit  the  island  Ck)C08, 
which  lidth  in  latitude  twelve  degrees  twelve  minutes  north, 
by  our  drafts ;  hoping  there  to  find  of  that  fruit ;  the  island, 
having  its  name  from  thence.^ 

What  Dampier  wrote  of  the  aborigines  of  that  part  of  Aus- 
tralia, nearly  two  hundred  years  since,  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  then.  Unfortunately  for  their  general  character,  and  for 
the  character  of  their  country,  he  happened  to  land  on  one  of 
the  most  barren  and  uninviting  portions  of  the  whole 
continent  And  it  is,  perhaps,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  his 
unfavourable  accounts  of  both  country  and  people  that  no 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  the  Great  South 
Land  was  made  for  a  century  afterwards. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  crew,  Dampier  deter- 
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mined  to  leave  them  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  ahoitlj 
after  quitting  the  part  of  the  north-west  coast  where  thej 
had  refitted,  he  put  his  project  into  execution.  He  sucoeeded 
in  reaching  Exigland  after  a  series  of  most  extraordinaiy 
adventures. 

By  no  means  satisfied  with  the  slight  view  he  had  thus 
obtajned  of  the  Great  South  Land,  Dampier  determined  to 
repeat  his  visit  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It  was  not  how- 
ever until  several  years  afterwards  that  he  was  able  to  oarra 
out  his  intention.  In  1699  he  had  the  good  fortune,  throngn 
the  infiuence  of  his  patron.  Lord  Orford,  to  be  made,  by  King 
William  III.,  commander  of  an  old  sloop  of  war,  too 
Boebuck,  and  shortly  afterwards  left  England  on  an 
exploring  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Hew  Holland.  He 
reached  the  western  coast,  at  Sharks'  Bay,  in  latitude  25 
south,  on  the  6th  August  in  that  year.  He  says : — "  As  soon 
as  I  came  to  anchor  in  this  bay,  I  sent  my  boat  ashore  to 
seek  for  firesh  water ;  but  in  the  evening  my  men  returned, 
having  found  none.  The  next  morning  I  went  ashore  myself 
carrying  pick-axes  and  shovels  with  me,  to  dig  for  water,  and 
axes  to  cut  wood.  We  tried  in  several  places  for  water,  but 
finding  none  after  several  trials,  nor  in  several  miles  compass, 
we  left  any  farther  search  for  it^  and  spending  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  cutting  wood,  we  went  aboard  at  night" 

The  first  notice  of  the  kangaroo  by  any  navigator  occurs  in 
Dampier's  journal,  under  the  above  date,  in  the  following 
terms  : — ''  The  land  animals  that  we  saw  here  were  only  a 
sort  of  racoons,  different  from  those  of  the  West  Indies, 
chiefly  as  to  their  legs,  for  these  have  very  short  fore  legs, 
but  go  jumping  upon  them  as  the  others  do,  and  like  them 
are  very  good  meat"  After  enumerating  lizards  and  other 
reptiles,  which  he  also  pronounced  "very  good  meat,"  he 
continues  : — "Of  the  sharks  we  caught  a  great  many,  which 
our  men  eat  very  savourily.  Among  them  we  caught  one 
which  was  eleven  feet  long.  The  space  between  its  two  eyes 
was  twenty  inches,  and  eighteen  inches  from  one  comer  of 
his  mouth  to  the  other.  Its  maw  was  like  a  leather  sack, 
very  thick,  and  so  tough  that  a  sharp  knife  could  scarce  cut 
it^  in  which  we  found  Uie  head  and  bones  of  a  hippopotamus, 
the  hairy  lips  of  which  were  still  sound  and  not  putrified, 
and  the  jaw  was  also  firm,  out  of  which  we  plucked  a  great 
many  teeth,  two  of  them  eight  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a 
man's  thumb,  small  at  one  end,  and  a  little  crooked,  the  rest 
not  above  half  so  long.      The  maw  was  full  of  jelly,  which 
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stank  extremely ;  howevery  I  saved  for  a  while  the  teeth  and 
the  shark's  jaw ;  the  flesh  of  it  was  divided  among  my  men, 
and  they  took  care  that  no  waste  shoold  be  made  of  it" 

Dampier  remained  at  Sharks'  Bay  only  a  few  days.  On 
the  18&,  he  says : — "  We  got  up  our  anchor,  and  that  after- 
noon came  to  an  anchor  near  two  islands  and  a  shoal  of  coral 
rocks  that  face  the  bay.  Here  I  scrubbed  my  ship,  and 
finding  it  very  improbable  I  should  get  any  further  nere,  I 
made  the  best  of  my  way  out  to  sea  again." 

On  this  visit  his  nrst  interview  with  the  natives  of 
the  country  was,  to  his  deep  regret>  marked  by  bloodshed. 
He  gives  in  his  journal  the  following  account  of  the  occur- 
rence, which  took  place  almost  immediately  after  they  had 
landed : — 

**  While  we  were  at  work  there  came  nine  or  ten  of  the 
natives  to  a  small  hill  a  little  way  ^m  us,  and  stood  there 
menacing  and  threatening  of  us,  and  making  a  great  noise. 
At  last  one  of  them  came  towards  us,  and  tiie  rest  followed 
at  a  distance.  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  came  within 
fifty  yards  of  him,  making  to  him  all  signs  of  peace  and 
firiendship  I  could ;  but  then  he  ran  away,  neither  would  they 
any  of  them  stay  for  us  to  come  nigh  them,  for  we  tried  two 
or  three  times.  At  last  I  took  two  men  with  me  and  went 
in  the  afternoon  along  by  the  sea-side  purposely  to  catch  one 
of  them  if  I  could,  of  whom  I  might  learn  where  they  got 
their  freah  water.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  of  the  natives  a 
little  way  off,  who  seeing  us  three  going  away  from  the  rest 
of  our  men,  followed  us  at  a  distance.  I  thought  they  would 
follow  us :  but  there  being  for  a  while  a  sand-bank  between  us 
and  them,  that  they  could  not  then  see  us,  we  made  a  halt, 
and  hid  ourselves  in  a  bending  of  the  sand-bank.  They  knew 
we  must  be  thereabouts,  and  being  three  or  four  times  our 
numbers,  thought  to  seize  us.  So  tiiey  dispersed  themselves, 
some  going  to  the  sea-shore,  and  others  beating  about  the 
Band-lulls.  We  knew  by  what  rencounter  we  had  had  with 
them  in  the  morning  that  we  could  easily  out-run  them ;  so  a 
nimble  young  man  that  was  with  me  seeing  some  of  them 
near,  ran  towards  them ;  and  they  for  some  time  ran  away 
before  him ;  but  he  soon  overtaking  them,  they  faced  about 
and  fought  him.  He  had  a  cutlass,  and  they  had  wooden 
lances ;  with  which,  being  many  of  them,  they  were  too  hard 
for  him.  When  he  first  ran  towards  them  I  chased  two  more 
that  were  by  the  shore  ;  but  fearing  how  it  might  be  with 
my  young  man,  I  turned  back  quickly,  and  went  up  to  the 
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top  of  a  sand-liilL  whence  I  saw  him  near  me,  closely  engaged 
with  them.  Upon  their  seeing  me,  one  of  them  threw  a 
lance  at  me,  that  narrowly  missed  me.  I  discharged  my  gan 
to  scare  them,  but  avoided  shooting  any  of  them ;  till  finiiing 
the  young  man  in  great  danger  from  them,  and  mjBetf 
in  some ;  and  that  though  the  gun  had  a  little  frightened 
them  at  first,  yet  they  had  soon  learnt  to  despise  it,  tossing  up 
their  hands,  and  crying,  '  pooh,  pooh,  pooh ;'  and  ooming  on 
afresh  with  a  great  noise.  I  thought  it  time  to  charge  again, 
and  shoot  one  of  them,  which  I  did.  The  rest  seeing  him 
fedl,  made  a  stand  again ;  and  my  young  man  to&  the 
opportunity  to  disengage  himself  and  come  off  to  me ;  my 
other  man  also  was  with  me,  who  had  done  nothing  all  this 
while,  having  come  out  unarmed  ;  and  I  returned  back  with 
my  men,  deigning  to  attempt  the  natives  no  farther,  being 
very  sorry  for  what  had  happened  already.  They  took  up 
their  wounded  companion;  and  my  young  man,  who  had 
been  struck  through  the  cheek  by  one  of  their  lances,  was 
afraid  it  had  been  poisoned  :  but  I  did  not  think  that  likely. 
His  wound  was  very  painful  to  him,  being  made  with  a  blunt 
weapon  ;  but  he  soon  recovered  of  it. 

''Among  the  New  Hollanders,  whom  we  were  thus 
engaged  with,  there  was  one  who  by  his  appearance  and 
carriage,  as  well  in  the  morning  as  this  afternoon,  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  of  them,  and  a  kind  of  prince  or  captain  among 
them.  He  was  a  young  brisk  man,  not  very  tall,  nor  so 
personal  as  some  of  tiie  rest,  though  more  active  and 
courageous ;  he  was  painted  (which  none  of  the  rest  were  at 
all)  with  a  circle  of  white  paste  or  pigment  (a  sort  of  lime,  as 
we  thought)  about  his  eyes,  and  a  white  streak  down  his 
nose,  from  his  forehead  to  the  tip  of  it ;  and  his  breast  and 
some  part  of  his  arms  were  also  made  white  with  the  same 
paint ;  not  for  beauty  or  ornament,  one  would  think,  but  as 
some  wild  Indian  warriors  are  said  to  do,  he  seemed  thereby 
to  design  the  looking  more  terrible  ;  this  his  painting  adding 
very  much  to  his  natural  deformity ;  for  they  all  of  them  have 
the  most  unpleasant  looks  and  the  worst  features  of  any 
people  that  ever  I  saw,  though  I  have  seen  great  variety  CKf 
savages.'' 

Dampier  and  his  companions  were  much  more  tender  of  the 
lives  of  the  aborigines  than  his  former  friends,  the  buccaneers, 
were  of  those  of  the  Spaniards  or  their  own.  Dampier  him- 
self expressed  the  greatest  sorrow  at  the  necessity  which  had 
driven  him  to  shoot  the  poor  savage  in  the  encounter  above 
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described.  Ever  afterwards,  in  his  intercourse  with  these 
people,  whenever  there  appeared  the  slightest  danger  of  a 
collision,  he  drew  off  his  men,  and  refused  to  allow  fire-arms 
to  be  used  against  them.  Dampier's  humanity  on  all  occasions 
was  remarkable.  Like  many  other  young  men  of  good 
education  in  that  age,  he  probably  joined  the  buccaneers  more 
from  that  love  of  wild  adventure  which  was  so  general  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  than  from  a  thirst 
for  plunder,  or  a  partiality  for  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine. 
He  remained  for  some  weeks  on  the  north-western  coast, 
touching  at  various  points  between  Shark's  Bay  and  Cape 
Bougainville ;  but  the  places  where  they  landed  on  this,  as  on 
their  first  visit,  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  barren  and 
uninviting.  In  the  beginning  of  September  h«  bore  away 
towards  Timor ;  and  on  the  12th  December  left  that  place 
for  New  Guinea  As  that  great  island  may  without  im- 
propriety be  considered  to  belong  to  Australia.,  and  as 
the  settlements  on  the  Australian  Continent  have  now 
approached  within  a  short  distance  of  its  shores,  a  few 
extracts  from  Dampier's  account  of  his  visit  will  not  be  out 
of  place  in  a  history  of  Australian  Discovery : — 

"  On  new-year's  day,  (1700,)  we  first  descried  the  land  of 
New  Guinea,  which  appeared  to  be  high  land  ;  and  the  next 
day  we  saw  several  high  islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  ran  in  with  the  main  land.  The  shore  here  lies  along 
east-south-east  and  west-north-wesi  It  is  high  even  land, 
very  well  clothed  with  tall  flourishing  trees,  which  appeared 
very  green,  and  gave  us  a  very  pleasant  prospect. 

"  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  January  we  plied  to  get  in  with 
the  land.  So  soon  as  we  anchored,  we  sent  the  pinnace  to 
look  for  water,  and  try  if  they  could  catch  any  fish.  After- 
wards we  sent  the  yawl  another  way  to  see  for  water.  Before 
night  the  pinnace  brought  on  board  several  sorts  of  fruits, 
that  they  foimd  in  tlie  woods,  such  as  I  never  saw  before. 
One  of  my  men  killed  a  stately  land-fowl,  as  big  as  the 
largest  dunghill-cock  ;  it  was  of  a  sky-colour,  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  wings  was  a  white  spot,  about  which  were  some 
reddish  spots  ;  on  the  crown  it  had  a  large  bunch  of  long 
feathers,  which  appeared  very  pretty;  his  bill  was  like  a 
pigeon's ;  he  had  strong  legs  and  feet,  like  dunghill-fowls, 
only  the  claws  were  reddish,  his  crop  was  full  of  small 
berries.  It  lays  an  egg  as  big  as  a  large  hen's  egg,  for  our 
men  climbed  the  tree  where  it  nested,  and  brought  off  one 
egg.      They  found  water,  and  reported  that  the  trees  were 
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large,  tall,  and  very  thick,  and  that  they  saw  no  sign  of  peopk. 
At  night  the  yawl  came  aboard,  and  brought  a  wooden  nsagigy 
very  ingeniously  made ;  the  matter  of  it  was  a  small  cane; 
they  found  it  by  a  small  barbecue,  where  they  also  saw  ft 
shattered  canoe. 

"  The  next  morning  I  sent  the  boatewain  ashore  a  fishing 
and  at  one  haul  he  caught  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 
mackarels,  and  about  twenty  other  fishes,  which  I  caused  to 
be  equally  divided  among  all  my  company.  I  sent  also  the 
gunner  and  chief  'mate,  to  search  about  if  they  could  find 
convenient  anchoring  near  a  watering-place ;  by  night  they 
brought  word  that  they  had  found  a  fine  stream  of  good  water, 
where  the  boat  could  come  close  to,  and  it  was  yery  easy  to 
be  filled,  and  that  the  ship  might  anchor  as  near  to  it  as  I 
pleased  ;  so  I  went  thither." 

Having  watered,  Dampier  left  the  place  without  seeing  any 
sign  of  natives.  He  continued  to  cruise  among  the  islands  on 
the  coast,  without  landing  on  the  main  island,  for  several 
days.     On  the  14th  January  he  says  : — 

"A    little    after    noon,  on    the    14th,    we    saw  sonoto 
on      the      islands    to     the    west      of    us,    and     having 
a  fine  gale  of  wind,  I  steered   away  for  them;    at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  we  anchored  in  thirty-five  fathonii 
about  two  leagues  firom  an  island,  good  soft  oozy  ground 
We  lay    still    all    night,  and    saw  fires  ashore.      In   the 
morning  we  weighed  again,  and  ran  farther  in,  thinking  to 
have  shallower  water,  but  we  ran  within  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
and  came  to  in  thirty-eight  fathom  good  soft  holding  ground ; 
while  we  were  under  sail  two  canoes  came  off  within  call  of 
us ;  they  spoke  to   us,  but  we    did  not  understand    their 
language  nor  signs ;  we  waved  to  them  to  come  aboard,  and  I 
called  to  them  in  the  Malayan  language  to  do  the  same,  bat 
they  would  not,  yet  they  came  so  nigh  us,  that  we  could  iahow 
them  such  things  as  we  had  to  truck  with  them,  yet  neither 
would  this  entice  them  to  come  on  board,  but  they  made 
signs  for  us  to  come  ashore,  and  away  they  went ;  then  I 
went  after  them  in  my  pinnace,  carrying  with  me  knive8» 
beads,  glasses,  hatchets,  &c. ;  when  we  came  near  the  shore,  I 
called  to  them  in  the  Malayan  language  ;  I  saw  but  two  men 
at  first,  the  rest  lying  in  ambush  behind  the  bushes ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  threw  ashore  some  knives  and  other  toys,  they  came 
out,  fiung  down  their  weapons,  and  came  into  the  water  by 
the  boaf  s  side,  making  signs  of  friendship  by  pouring  water 
on  their  heads  with  one  hand,  which  they  dipped  into  the 
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sea;  the  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  several  other  canoes 
came  aboard,  and  brought  many  roots  and  fruits,  which  we 
purchased. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  a  sort  of  very  tawny 

Indians,  with  long  black  hair,  who  in  their  manners  differ  but 

little  from  the  Mindanaytms,  and    others  of   these  eastern 

islands.     These  seem  to  be  the  chief ;  for  besides  them  we 

saw  also  shock  curl-pated  New  Guinea  negroes,  many  of 

which  are  slaves  to  the  others,  but  1  think  not  all ;  they  are 

very  poor,  wear  no  clothes,  but  have  a  clout  about  their 

middle,  made  of  the  rinds  of  the  tops  of  palmeto  trees ;  but 

the  women  had  a  sort  of  callico  clothes.    Their  chief  ornaments 

are  blue  and  yellow  beads,  worn  about  their  wrists.     The 

men  arm  themselves  with   bow^s  and  arrows,  lances,  broad 

swords,  like  those    of  Mindanao;    their  lances  are  pointed 

with  bone ;  they  strike  fish  very  ingeniously  with  wooden 

fissgigs,  and  have  a  very  ingenious  way  of  making  the  fish 

rise ;  for  they  have  a   piece   of  wood  curiously  carved,  and 

painted   much  like  a  dolphin  (and   perhaps  other  figures) ; 

these  they  let  dowTi  into  the  water  by  a  line  with  a  small 

weight  to  sink  it ;  when  they  think  it  low  enough,  thoy  haul 

the  lino  into  their  boats  very  fast,  and  the  fish  rise  up  after 

tliis  figure,  and  they  stand  ready  to  strike  them  when  they 

are  near  the  surface  of  the  w^ater;  but  their  chief  livelihood 

is  from  their  plantations ;  yet  they  have  largo  boats,  and  go 

over  to  New  Guinea,  whore  they  get  slaves,  fine  paiTots,  *tc., 

which  they  carry  to  Goram  and  exchange  for  callicos.     One 

boat  came  from  thence  a  little  before  I  arrived  here,  of  whom 

I  bought   some  parrots,  and  would  have  bought  a  slave,  but 

they  would  not  barter  for  any  thing  but  callicos,  which  I  liad 

not.     Their  houses  on  this  side  were  very  small,  and  soemed 

only  to  be  for  necessity ;  but  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  island 

we  saw  good  large  houses ;   their    proes  are  narrow,  with 

outriggers  on  each  side,  like  other  Malayans.     I  cannot  tell  of 

what  religion  these  are ;  but  I  think  they  are  not  ^lahometans, 

by    their  drinking  brandy    out  of    the  same   cup  with  us 

without  any  scruple.      At  this  island  we  continued  till  the 

20th  instant,  having  laid  in  store  of  such  roots  and  fruits  as 

the  island  afi!brded." 

On  the  4th  February  he  was  off  the  north-west  cape  of 
New  Guinea.  He  landed  there  and  took  possession  of  an 
island,  which  he  named  King  William's  Island.  From  thence 
he  bor^  away  to  the  south-east  along  the  coast  of  the  main- 
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land ;   but  meeting  with  contrary  winds  did  not  make  mxajk 
progress.     On  the  28th  February  he  says  : — 

''  The  main  land  at  this  place  is  high  and  mountainoiH^ 
adorned  with  tall  flourishing  trees :  the  sides  of  the  hills  lial 
many  large   plantations  and  patches  of  clear  land,  whid^ 
together  with  the  smoko  wc  saw,  were  certain  signs  of  iti 
being  well  inhabited ;  and  I  was  desirous  to  have  some  com- 
merce with  the  inhabitants.  Being  nigh  shore,  we  saw  first  oni 
proe,  a  little  after,  two  or  three  more,  and  at  last  a  great  msnj 
boats  came  from  all  the  adja<;ent  bays;  when  they  werefoiiy- 
six  in  number  they  approached  so  near  us,  that  we  could  see 
each  others  signs,  and  hoar  each  other  speak,  though  we  coald 
not  understand  them,  nor  they  us ;  they  made  signs  for  us  to 
go  in  towards  the  shore,  pointing  that  way ;  it  was  squally 
weather,  which  at  first  made  me  cautious  of  going  too  near ; 
but  the  weather  beo;ininng  to  look  pretty  well,  I  endeavouied 
to  get  into  a  bay  a  head  of  us,  which  we  could  have  got  into 
well  enough  at  first;  but  while  we  lay  by,  we  were  driven  so 
far  to  leeward,  that  now  it  was  more  ditiioult  to  ^ci  in.     The 
natives  lay  in  their  proes  rouud  us ;  to  whom  I  showed  beaday 
knives,  glasses,  to  allure  thorn  to  come  nearer,  but  they  would 
not  come  so  nigh  as  to  receive  anything  from  us  ;  therefore  I 
tlirow  out  some  thinga  to  them,  viz.,  a  kuito  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  board,  and  a  glass-bottle  corked  up  with  some  beads, 
in  it,  which  they  took  up  and   seemed  well  pleased,     TLey 
often  struck  their  left  breast  with  their  right  hands,  and  ab 
often   held  up  a  black  truncheon  over  their  heads,  which  we 
thought  wa,s  a  token  of  friendship,  wherefore  we  did  the  hke: 
and  when  we  stood  in  towards  their  shore,  they  seemed  to 
rejoice,  l»ut  when  we  stood  oif,  they  fi'ownod,  yet  kept  w 
company  in  their  proes,  still  pointing  to  tiie  shore.  About  five 
o'clock  we  got  within  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and   sounded 
several  times,  but  had  no  ground,  though  within  a  mile  of  th* 
shore.     The  basin  of  this  bay  was  above  two  miles  within  us, 
into  which  we  might  have  gone  ;  but  as  I  was  not  assured  of 
anchorage  there,  so  I  thouglit  it  not  prudent  to  run  in  at  this 
time,  it  beiug  near  night,  and  seeing  a  black  tornado  rieiug 
in  the  west,  wliich  I  most  feared  ;  besides,  we  had  near  two 
hundred  men  in  proes,  close  by  us :  and  the  bays  on  the  short 
were  lined  with  men  from   one  end  to  the  other,  where  thcro 
could  not  be  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  more.      "What 
weapons  they  had  we  know  not,  nor  yet  their  design ;  there- 
fore I  had,  at  their  firiit  coming  near  us,  got  up  all  our  smaU 


tore  of  fhem  had  paid  for  their  boldness  but  that  I 
rilling  to  out  off  any  of  them ;  which  if  I  had  done,  I 
t  hope  afterwards  to  bring  them  to  treat  with  me. 
he  3rd  of  March,  being  about  ^xe  leagues  to  leeward 
reat  ialand,  we  saw  the  main  lanJ  aliead,  and  another 
gh  island  to  leeward  of  us.  distance    about  seven 

which  we  bore  awav  for.  It  is  about  fourteen  or 
agues  round :  high  and  mountidnous,  and  very  woody ; 
es  appeared  very  large  and  tall ;  and  the  bays  by  the 
are  well  stored  ^vith  cocoa-nut  trees ;  where  we  also 
le  small  houses.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
with  plantations ;  and  the  mould  in  the  new  cleared 
med  to  be  of  a  brown  reddish  colour.  This  island  is 
pilar  figure,  but  is  full  of  points  shooting  forth  into 
between  which  are  many  sandy  bays,  full  of  cocoa- 
9.  The  middle  of  the  isle  lies  in  three  degrees  ten 
south  latitude.  It  is  very  populous :  the  natives  are 
ck,  strong,  and  well  limbed  people ;  having  great 
eads,  their  hair  naturally  curled  and  short,  which 
ive  into  several  forms  and  dye  it,  also  of  divers 
viz.,  red,  white,  and  yellow.  They  have  broad  round 
th  great  bottle  noses,  yet  agreeable  enough,  till  they 

tliem  by  painting,  and  by  wearing  great  things 
their  noses  as  big  as  a  man's  thumb,  and  about  four 
>ng;  these  are  run  clear  through  both  nostrils,  one 
ing  out  by  one  cheek-bone,  and  the  other  end  against 
: ;  and  their  noses  so  stretched,  that  only  a  small  slip 
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ingenious  fanoy.  But  with  what  instruments  they  make  their 
proes  or  carved  work,  I  know  not>  for  they  seem  to  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  iron.  They  have  very  neat  paddles,  with  whka 
they  manage  their  proes  dextrously,  and  make  great  wiy 
through  the  water.  Their  weapons  are  chiefly  lances,  swoidi^ 
and  slings,  and  some  bows  and  arrows  :  they  have  also 
wooden  flssgigs,  for  striking  flsh.  Those  that  came  to 
assault  us  in  Slinger's  Bay  on  the  main,  are  in  all  respedi 
like  these  ;  and  I  believe  these  are  alike  treacherous.  Thdr 
speech  is  clear  and  distinct ;  the  words  they  used  most^  when 
near  us,  were  '  vacousee  allamais,'  and  then  they  pointed  to  thB 
shore.  Their  signs  of  friendship  are  either  a  great  truncheoiit 
or  bough  of  a  tree  full  of  leaves,  put  on  their  heads,  often 
striking  their  heads  with  their  hands." 

Dampier  still  continued  his  course,  and  having  at  leogdi 
circumnavigated  the  two  large  islands  of  New  Britain  and 
Now  Ireland,  by  the  end  of  March  again  made  the  shoree  rf 
New  Guinea,  near  the  north-east  cape,  which  he  named  King 
William's  Cape : — 

'*  The  east  part  of  New  Guinea  is  high  and  mountainoiu^ 
ending  on  the  north-east  with  a  large  promontory,  which  I 
named   King  William's  Cape,   in    honour    of    his   preeent 
Majesty.     We  saw  some  smokes  on  it,  and  leaving  it  on  oor 
larboard  side,  steered  away  near  the  east  land,  which  endi 
with  two  remarkable  capes  or  heads,  distant  from  each  other 
about  six  or  seven  leagues  :  within  each  head  were  two  veiy 
remarkable  mountains,  ascending  very  graducdly  from  the 
sea  side  ;    which   afforded  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
prospect.     The  mountains  and  lower  land  were  pleasaatlT 
mixed  with  wood-land  and  savannahs ;  the  trees  appeared 
very  green  and  flourishing ;  and  the  savannahs  seemed  to  be 
very  smooth  and  even ;  no  meadow  in  England  appears  more 
green  in  the  spring  than  these.     We  saw  smoke,  but  did  not 
strive  to  anchor  here,  but  rather  chose  to  get  \mder  one  of  the 
islands,  (where  I  thought  I  should  find  few  or  no  inhabitantSy) 
that  I  might  repair  my  pinnace,  which  was  so  crazy  that  I 
could  not  venture  ashore  any  where  with  her.      As  we  stood 
over  to  the  islands,  wo  looked  out  very  well  to  the  north,  bnt 
could  see  no  land  that  way ;  by  which  I  was  well  assured 
that  we  were  got  through,  and  that  this  east  land  does  not 
^oin  to  New  Guinea ;  therefore  I  named  it  Nova  Britaoniab 
The  north-west  cape,  I  called  Cape  Glocester,  and  the  soath* 
west-point  Cape  Aiine ;  and  the  north-west  mountain,  whidi 
is  very  remarkable,  I  called  Mount  Glocester." 
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The  ship  under  Dampier's  command  proved  to  be  so  old  and 
rotten  tliat  she  never  reached  England,  having  foundered  on 
the  return  voyage  off  the  island  of  Ascension,  when  the 
commander  and  crew  had  great  difficulty  in  saving  their 
lives.  Dampier,  again  thrown  on  the  world,  joined  a  Captain 
Stradling  in  fitting  out  a  vessel  for  a  buccaneering  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas.  No  account  of  that  expedition  has  been 
published,  but  it  was  probably  not  very  successful,  for  shortly 
after  returning  to  England,  viz.,  in  1708,  he  again  went  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Pacific,  in  the  comparatively  humble  position 
of  pilot  or  sailing  master  to  an  expedition  of  two  ships,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  which  had  been  fitted  out  from  Bristol, 
under  the  command  of  the  well-known  adventurer,  Woodes 
Bogers.  This  expedition  was  very  successful  and  plundered 
the  Spanish  settlements  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  Pacific 
during  the  years  1708,  1709,  1710,  and  1711,  returning  to 
Englfmd  by  way  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  with  immense 
booty,  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Little 
is  known  of  Dampier  after  this,  and  the  place  and  time 
of  his  death  are  both  uncertain.  Though  strictly  speaking 
not  a  scientific  navigator,  Dampier  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
England's  greatest  seamen.  The  accounts  of  liis  voyages  and 
of  the  places  he  visited  are  noted  for  scrupulous  accuracy  and 
discriminating  observation.  The  extraordinary  reverses  of 
fortune  he  experienced,  and  the  great  variety  of  conditions  in 
which  he  is  found  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  have  given 
rise  to  a  belief  that  he  was  a  man  of  reckless  and  unreliable 
character.  But  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  any 
sufficient  foundation.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  first,  and  in 
many  respects  the  greatest^  English  navigator  that  ever  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Great  South  Land.  The  numerous  bays, 
capes,  and  channels  which  he  discovered  on  the  coasts  of 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  still  bear  the  names  which  he 
conferred  upon  them. 

The  recent  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Cape  York,  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  Australian  Continent^  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  shores  of  New  Guinea,  has  naturally 
drawn  considerable  attention  to  that  coimtry,  one  of  the 
largest  and  probably  one  of  the  richest  islands  in  the  world. 
The  tradition  of  its  being  a  gold-producing  country  dates 
almost  from  the  period  of  its  discovery,  in  tibe  early  part  of 
tbe  sixteenth  century.  Up  to  the  date  of  Captam  Cook's 
discovery  of  New  South  Wsdes,  in  1770,  it  was  generally 
Wieved  that  New  Ghiinea  was  part  of  New  Holland.     In 
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the  cliart  of  the  French  navigator,  De  BoagamTille,  whose 
voyage  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  preoeded  the  first 
voyage  of  Captain  Cook  by  about  two  years  onlv,  N«fr 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  are  united.  The  result  of  CooFb 
investigations,  however,  confirmed  the  previously  reported 
existence  of  the  straits  which  divide  the  two  countriefl» 
and  which  were  first  discovered  by  the  Spanish  navigator, 
Torres,  in  1606.  The  distance  between  Cape  York  aad 
the  coast  of  New  Guinea  is  about  100  miles,  and  the 
intervening  sea,  owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
barrier  reefs  and  the  numerous  islands  to  the  eastward,  iB 
almost  as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond.  No  part  of  the  island  hai 
ever  been  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  any  civilised  power, 
although  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  made  some  feeble  attexnpti 
to  take  possession  of  more  than  one  part  of  the  coast.  The 
island  is  almost  twice  as  large  as  New  Zealand,  and,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  soil  is  of  a  very  fertile  description. 

Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  never  having  been  colonised  or 
occupied  by  any  European  power,  will,  consequently,  not 
come  tinder  notice  in  any  subsequent  pages  of  this  worL 
For  this  reason  the  writer  takes  the  opportunity  of  inserting 
here,  although  somewhat  out  of  chronological  order,  the 
latest  information  attainable  relative  to  this,  the  least  known, 
but  not  the  least  important  or  interesting,  of  the  countries 
which  can  with  propriety  be  classed  under  the  name  of 
Australia.  Most  of  what  follows  has  been  abridged  from 
the  latest  and  best  accoimt  which  has  been  published  relative 
to  New  Guinea — ^that  of  Commander  Charles  B.  Yule,  RN. 

New  Guinea  (or  Papua),  although  a  distinct  countiy,  will  ncooBsarilj  hb 
notioed  in  connection  with  the  Australian  Continent,  an  its  Bouthern  sharei, 
together  with  the  Louiaiade  Archipelago,  border  the  approaches  to  Torres  Stnit 
through  the  Coral  Sea  from  the  Australian  colonies,  New  Zealand,  and  thi 
Pacifio  Ocean.  The  first  na\'igator  who  saw  tlio  pouthem  coast  of  thii 
island  appears  to  have  been  Luiz  Vaez  de  Torres,  in  the  Spaniah  firigili 
La  Almiranta,  coming  from  the  eastward,  in  August,  1G06. 

M.  do  Bougainville,  in  June,  1708,  with  two  vessels,  La  Boudenae  and 
L'Etoile,  after  the  xmexpected  discoverv  of  some  detached  ree£a,  about  150 
miles  off  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  between  the  parallels  of  15*20  and 
15*10  S.,  steered  northward  until  he  made  the  south  coast  of  New  Guino; 
he  then  worked  to  windward  along  this  new  land  (as  it  was  then  thou^ 
to  bo)  until  ho  doubled  its  eastern  point,  to  which  the  significant  name  of 
Cape  Deliverance  was  given.  The  gulf  of  the  Louiaiade  was  the  name  giircn 
to  the  space  thus  traversed  by  these  vessels. 

The  next  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  these  coasts  was  made  in  Aiigiul» 
1791,  by  Captain  P^dwards,  in  H.M.S.  Pandora,  shortly  before  the  wnck 
of  that  Bhip  upon  the  Barrier  Beef  of  Australia,  when  zetunung  from 
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Tahiti  with  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  In  the  following  jeat  Captains 
Bli^h  and  Portlock,  in  H.  M.  shipB  Providenoe  and  Assistant,  onnging  bread- 
fruit plants  &om  Tahiti  to  the  W(«t  Indies,  saw,  on  thoir  way  to  Torres 
Strait  trom  the  cd^tward,  a  portion  of  the  south  coast  of  I^ow  Guinea, 
extending  about  80  miles  to  the  westward  and  northward  from  Cap  Rodnej. 

For  the  little  knowledge  wo  possess  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago,  we  are  ind3bted  to  the  expedition  under  the 
oommand  of  Rcar-Admiral  Bruny  D'Entrecastcaux,  who,  on  the  11th  of 
Juno,  1793,  with  La  llechcrcho  and  L'Esporauce,  during  his  voyage  in 
seaich  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouso,  came  in  sight  of  Ilossel  Island,  and 
then  pa^ed  Piron,  Bcnord,  St  Aignan,  the  Bonvouloir,  and  D'Eutrecaa- 
teaux  Islands. 

In  June  1793,  Messrs.  Bampton  and  Alt,  in  the  English  ships  Hormuzoer 
and  Chesterfield,  got  embayed  on  the  south  ooast  of  Kew  Guinea,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  and  after  in  rain  seeking  a  passage  out 
to  the  N.E.  were  forced  to  abandon  tlie  attempt,  and  make  llioir  way 
westward  through  Torres  Strait,  aft<T  the  discovery  of  large  jK^rliDus  of  the 
land  forming  the  N.W.  shores  of  this  kiy,  extending  from  Bristow  Island 
northward  and  eastward  upwards  of  120  miles. 

In  1804,  M.  Ilualt  Coutance,  commanding  the  French  privateer  L'Adele, 
made  several  discoveries  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  which  were 
zeoorded  by  Freycinet,  from  tlie  MS.  journal  of  Coutance,  in  tlio  history 
of  Baudin's  voyage.  A  portion  of  this  is  unquestionably  the  land  seen 
by  Captain  Bligh  in  1792 ;  but  in  addition,  dotached  portions  of  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  Papua  Gulf  were  doubtless  seen. 

During  his  survey  of  the  northern  and  eastern  entrances  of  Torres  Strait, 
with  II.  M.  ships  Fly  and  Bramble,  Captain  F.  P.  Blackwood  spent  two 
months  in  1815  upon  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Great  mud-banks, 
extending  from  10  to  20  miles  out  to  sea,  prevented  any  near  a])iiroach  to  the 
shore  except  by  boats.  In  the  following  year,  fiu'lhcr  additions  to  the 
survey  of  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea  was  made  by  Lieutenant  G.  B. 
Yule*  while  in  command  of  H.  'M.  schooners  Bramble  and  Castlereagh. 

The  Gulf  of  Papua  is  an  indentation  of  the  coast,  extending  lUG  miles 
3CT08B  from  Bampton  Island,  nearlv  E.  half  N.  to  Cajx)  Suckling,  and  is  alout 
80  miles  in  depth.  The  shores  of  this  extensive  bav  are  low,  and  with  the 
exoepUon  of  Aird-hUl,  in  latitude  7-27-30  S.  longitude  lll21-r,0  K,  and 
the  Albert  Mountains,  nearlv  90  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  the  west  and 
northern  coasts  present  no  objects  of  sufRcient  elevation  to  serve  as  niaiks  for 
maVinjir  them  from  seaward.  From  Bampton  Point,  the  south  pohit  of 
Bampton  Island,  to  Aird  river,  190  miles  to  the  N.E.,  not  a  single 
eminence,  or  scarcely  a  tree  more  elevated  than  its  neighbours  could  be  seen 
above  the  level  outline  of  this  extensive  and  apparently  halfHl^o^^^led  country. 
It  is  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  the  tops  of  tlie  trees  in  many  parts  ranging 
from  100  to  150  feet  in  height  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  numerous  fresh-water  openings  in  this  portion  of  the  coast  appear  to  bo 
the  delta  of  some  vast  river,  forming,  by  its  dcix)sits,  a  continuation  of  mud 
flats,  and  banks  of  hard,  fine,  black  sand,  extending  from  6  to  25  mih  s  olT 
shore ;  the  latter  extent  is  eastward  of  Prince  llivc.r,  and  tho  foirrnr  is  oil* 
Cape  Blackwood.  A  reference  to  a  chart  of  New  Guinea  will  »;liow  tliat 
it  IS  quite  possible  for  this  river  to  have  a  dircit  coursi.'  of  r>5()  milts.  The 
population  of  this  great  delta  appeared  to  be  immonpo,  a-^  villages  w(ro  scon  at 
every  part  visited ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  frienvily  commuuica- 
tion  with  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  their  implaci\ble*hostility.  Thoso 
seen  were  quite  naked,  and  did  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  Damloy 
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islanders.    The  canoes  resembled,  but  were  rather  inferior  to  those  of  ToRM 
Strait 

The  vegetation  of  this  country  is  totally  different  from  that  of  Aastnlii; 
the  coooa-nut>  breadfruit,  plantom,  sago,  palm,  and  sugar-cano  growing  hot 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  altogether  indicating  a  rich  soiL  A  few  pigi^ 
resemblmff  the  wild  boar,  were  seen  at  one  of  the  villages;  but  no  otibv 
quadrupeds.  Fly  lUvcr,  a  broad  opening  in  the  low  wooded  ooosliT, 
is  5  miles  in  breadth  at  its  mouth,  wncro  the  water  was  found  to  be  fireu. 
Captain  Blackwood  went  a  short  distance  up  this  river,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  from  the  hostility  of  the  numerous  natives  residing  on  its  bsnla. 
Nine  miles  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  water  was  nearly  fresh  at  tin 
last  of  the  ebb.  There  are  doptlis  of  4  and  5  fathoms  at  the  mouth  ;  but 
a  bank  with  3  feet  on  it,  7  miles  eastward  of  Breakfast  Point,  and  extcniivi 
flats  to  the  southward,  prevent  the  river  from  being  available  for  shipi  U 
great  draught  of  water. 

On  the  shore,  and  about  3  miles  from  the  entrance,  was  a  native  viD^gi 
consisting  of  five  huts,  apparentl v  long  deserted ;  the  only  one  not  in  a  etite 
of  dilapidation  resembled  a  long  bam,  or  haystack ;  it  was  about  80  feet  ia 
length  and  20  feet  in  breadth,  raised  from  the  ground  upon  four  rowi  of 
posts  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  roof  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle.  Ttit 
building  was  divided  by  partitions  into  ^ve  apartments,  opening  into  each 
other  by  doors  with  hinges ;  entrance  was  obtained  into  the  two  end  roomi 
from  the  gables,  and  the  others  from  the  sides.  The  floor  and  partitions  iw« 
made  of  the  exfoliations  or  peelings  of  the  toddy  palm,  with  the  leaveBof 
which  the  roof  was  thatched-  There  was  either  one  or  two  fire-plaoes  in 
each  room,  the  hearth  being  a  thick  layer  of  clay,  over  which  was  a  small 
platform. 

A  river  which  has  been  named  the  Aird  falls  into  the  sea  by  a  hwti 
estuary  between  Risk  Point  and  Cape  Blackwood ;  but  a  bar,  on  which  nw 
heavy  rollers,  extends  across.  The  general  direction  of  Aird  river  is  N.W.  l9 
N. ;  it  was  examined  by  Captain  Blackwood  for  20  miles  above  Bisk  Fda% 
and  its  average  breadth  seldom  found  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  witii 
irregular  soundings  from  1  to  5  fathoms ;  although  the  general  course  of  the 
river  is  direct,  it  is  in  some  parts  tortuous,  'wilh  numerous  creeks  romung 
off  in  every  direction.  The  tide  was  found  to  cease  10  miles  above  Entnooi 
Island,  whero  the  water  was  described  as  fresh. 

The  banks  and  adjacent  country  are  flat,  scarcely  above  the  level  of  tit* 
8oa  at  high  water,  and  covered  with  dense  woods,  growing  on  muddy  gioiiiii 
For  the  first  12  miles  above  Risk  Point  mangroves  abounded,  but  above  thit 
distance  lofty  forest  trees,  with  jungle,  covered  the  country.  No  inhabittfti 
wero  met  with  imtil  the  farthest  point  was  reached,  when  a  tribe  of  nUJrt 
than  100  was  encountennl,  and  an  mimcnse  barn-shaped  house  seen.  Thi 
natives  wero  so  daring  and  hostile  that  they  openly  attacked  the  PriD» 
(George,  a  revenue  cutter  of  about  70  tons,  lent  by  the  Colonial  Govenunent 
at  Sydney,  to  serve  as  a  tender  to  H.M.S.  Fly,  and  the  boats  with  whick 
Captiiin  Blackwood  and  his  exploring  party  ascended  the  river,  although  tin 
latter  were  well  armed  and  quite  prepared.  Should  a  vessel  enter  eiuer  of 
the  numerous  rivers  which  hero  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  for  the  |Rn^ 
pose  of  watering,  refitting,  or  trading  with  the  natives,  she  ought  to  be  imD 
armed  and  prepared,  agamst  surprise. 

Deception  Bay  is  an  extensive  bight  in  the  low  oountry,  immediat^ 
to  the  eastward  pf  Cape  Blackwood ;  it  is  20  miles  wide  KN.K  and  W&W. 
between  the  Cape  and  Bald  Head,  and  9  miles  deep.  This  bay  received  ill 
name  from  at  first  presonting  every  appearance  of  a  good  deep  entxtoM  ^ 
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•ome  large  navigable  iiTor,  but  after  a  Teiry  careful  examination  no  channel 
could  be  found  through  the  ehallows  into  either  of  the  openings,  which  are 
eridmitly  the  mouths  of  some  considerable  river,  as  several  large  trees  and 
trunks  of  the  sago  palm  were  seen  drifting  down. 

McClatchie  Pointy  £.  by  S.  ^  S.  17  miles  from  East  Entrance  islet,  is  a 
low  bend  of  the  main  land,  with  a  laige  village  on  the  western  side. 
OS  this  point  H.M  schooners  Bramble  and  Castlcreagh  in  1846  fell  in  with 
a  canoe  of  extraordinarv  dimensions  and  appearance.  As  nearly  as 
oould  be  estimated  it  was  about  60  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  in  breadth,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  treble  or  quadruple  canoe,  with  a  platform  covering 
nearly  the  whole :  this  platform  was  enclosed  by  bulwarks  of  cane  5  oro 
£eet  in  height^  which  supported  another  platform  or  sort  of  upper  deck.  It 
had  masts  and  two  large  sails,  stretched  between  long  poles,  spread  like  the 
letter  V:  there  were  also  several  small  square-sails,  some  suspended  like 
■tudding8ail&  Three  men  were  steering  with  long  paddles  like  oars  over  the 
stem.  The  number  of  the  crew  appeared  to  be  between  40  and  50,  most  of 
whom  were  upon  the  upper  platform,  stringing  their  bows  and  preparing  for 
a  fight,  when  approached  b>  a  boat  sent  nom  the  Bramble  to  get  a  nearer 
view  of  this  singular  vesseL  ThiB  canoe  was  seen  under  sail  one  evening 
ami  on  the  foUowing  morning,  the  weather  being  nearly  calm.  There  is  a 
creek  two  miles  eastward  of  the  islet,  between  which  and  tlie  point  the  coast 
falU  back  into  a  bay  with  a  small  coast  range  at  its  eastern  end  ;  there  is 
another  village  near  the  centre  of  the  bay.  The  coast  here,  although  it 
continues  low,  is  more  open  ;  and  two  hills,  of  moderate  height,  at  the  oack, 
together  with  the  coast  range  at  tlie  cast  end  of  the  bay,  begin  to  break  tlie 
monotony  of  this  hitherto  flat  country.  This  part  of  the  coast  apjxjared 
populous  and  fertile  from  the  number  of  villages  and  cocoanut  groves  sc^en. 

Freshwater  Bay  waa  so  named  from  the  Bramble  and  Castlcreagh  having 
filled  their  tanks  by  baling  the  fresh  water  up  from  the  siu^foce  of  tlic  sea 
where  the  vessels  were  at  anchor  about  a  mile  outside  the  bar,  the  body  of 
water  running  out  of  this  river  being  so  great  as  to  be  quite  fresh  at  leat$t 
t^*o  or  thrt-e  miles  off  shore.  It  was  procured  in  a  pcrfwrtly  pure  state  bv 
anchoring  the  boats  a  few  yards  from  the  voss43l8  and  filling  the  casks  overboarci, 
by  allowing  the  water  at  the  surface  to  run  in  at  the  bungliolos.  For  a 
vc'flecl  of  weak  force  in  want  of  water,  this  will  be  found  a  very  convenient 
pUce  to  get  a  supply ;  for  although  there  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
along  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  at  many  of  the  large  islands 
of  the  Louiaiade  Archipelago,  no  watering  jxirty  would  bo  secure  from 
the  attacks  of  the  natives  on  shore  without  the  protection  of  a  strong  armed 
force. 

This  part  of  the  coast  is  very  populous,  as  several  "v-illages  and  extensive 
OQGoanut  groves  were  seen,  as  were  also  a  number  of  large  cauoej^  full  of 
iKople  near  the  shore,  who  were  with  great  difficulty  prevented  from 
loanling  the  Bramble  and  ( lastlercaglu 

The  neij;hhourh()od  of  the  Cape  Possession  is  also  ven'  populous;  but 
the  inhabiUuits  w<ro  apparc*ntly  far  more  advanced  towanls  eiviJi^jation 
and  lesr  hostile  than  Jiose  of  the  coasts  to  the  westward ;  they  weiv  well 
made,  active,  and  intelligent,  var}'in"f  in  phades  fmm  nearly  black  to  a  light 
Cupper  colour,  and  ditVerent  from  all  other  men  hitherto  met  with  in  this 
part  of  the  worhl ;  they  had  some  regard  to  decency,  being  sjxirLly  elad 
mith  a  tort  of  native  eluth,  Hniilar  to  that  made  by  tlie  South  Sta  Ihlunders. 
They  chewed  tlie  liett'l  nut  with  chinam,  but  \uu\  evidently  never 
had'  intercourse  either  with  Alabv-s  or  Eurojjeans,  as  they  fx)sbcfcfit^d 
no  iron,  and  were  luit  even  aajuaintwl  \i'ith  its  use.  *  liieuteiiaul 
Yoli!  landfld  at  Cape  I'oBsession  in    li^lO  for  the    puiiH)b0  of   obtainiug 
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surveying  obserratioiis ;  and  after  having  taken  poflsession  of  this  newlj 
discovered  part  of  the  country  in  Iler  Majesty's  name,  he  attemj^  to 
reembark,  but  the  boat  was  u{»et  in  the  surf ;  and  being  without  the  means 
of  tiofence,  he  and  his  party  were  at  the  mercy  of  nearly  100  natives,  anued 
with  8i)ear8,  clubs,  stone  axes,  and  other  weajions;  but  after  posscsan; 
themselves  of  eveiything  within  thoir  reach,  tlioy  suffered  Lieutenant  Yufi 
and  his  party  to  escape  by  a  boat  veered  through  the  surf. 

The  Bhoro  consists  of  a  sandv  beath  backed  by  a  coast  range  of  woody 
hills,  with  a  strip  of  level  land  between,  on  which  were  seen  several  villa^ 
and  one  continuous  forest  of  oocoiinut  trees,  extending  for  several  nub* 
along  at  the  back  of  the  beach,  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  From  the  termination 
of  the  beach  to  Aoo  Point  the  land  is  very  little  above  the  level  of  the  ee^ 
and  covernd  with  a  dense  jungle. 

This  estuary  was  not  explored,  but  it  was  seen  from  the  mast  head  to  retnn 
a  considerable  breadth  a  long  way  inland,  and  to  take  a  winding  connse 
through  a  low  woody  country  north-castwaitl.  in  the  din*ctiou  of  the  d€«p 
valley  which  divides  Owen  Stanley  Kange;  it  may,  therefore,  on  further 
examination,  prove  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  some  imiwrtanv^t?. 

The  natives  seen  about  Iletlscar  Bay  are  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  with  buehy 
heads,  and  do  not  appear  so  numeroiL^  as  to  the  southward.  They  have 
large  single  canoes  with  mat  sails,  and  their  arms  arc  large  Fj^ars  and  bow 
and  arrows.  They  barter  cocoanuts,  yams,  sugar  cane,  and  plantains,  for 
iron  hoops,  &c. 

Dampier,  after  liis  escape  fron  the  wreck  of  the  Roebuck, 
published  a  most  interesting  description  of  his  voyage  to 
New  Jiolland,  and  from  that  time  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  to  keep  the  country  to  tliemselves  appear  to  have 
been  abandoned.  Many  memorials  of  Dampier  s  visits  to  the 
coasts  of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  remain  in  the  names 
of  the  geo^aphical  features  of  these  countries.  Indeed  no 
English  navigator  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Australian 
geographical  nomenclature  as  Dampier.  There  are  Dampier 3 
Archipelago,  Koebuck  Bay,  and  the  Buccaneer  Islands,  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  and  Damj^ior  3  Straits, 
Dampier  s  Islands,  and  Dampier's  Channel,  on  the  New  Guinea 
coast ;  to  fcay  nothing  of  the  many  other  places  which  still 
bear  the  names  ho  conferred — of  his  sovereign,  his  patrons,  his 
friends,  or  his  ship.  A  notice  of  I)am])i(;r  and  his  a<;hieve- 
ments  would  be  incomplete  without  reforeneo  to  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  his  singularly 
interesting  career.  He  was  the  shipmate  of  the  celebratea 
Alexander  Selkirk,  the  sailor  whose  story,  under  the  name  of 
the  Adventures  of  Kobinson  Crusoe,  has  chimiied  every  boy 
of  British  birth  or  origin,  and  has  prol)al)ly  contributed  to 
foster  a  passion  for  the  sea  and  for  maritimu  adventure  to  » 
greater  degree  than  any  other  book  ever  writte.n.  It  is  a 
singular  circumstance  also  that  Dampier  was  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  which  rescued  Selkirk.  As  stated  in  a  preceding  page, 
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onpier  was  in  the  Pacific,  on  a  buccaneering  expedition,  with 
Daptain  Stradling,  in  1705.  The  name  of  tie  vessel  was 
e  Cinque  Ports.  What  position  Dampier  occupied  on  board 
uncertain — it  is  supposed  lie  was  part  proprietor  in  the 
nture — but  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  native  of  Largs,  in  the 
unty  of  Fife,  Scotland,  was  one  of  the  crew.  The  voyage 
IS  a  very  unsuccessful  one,  and  the  ship  was  in  a  leaky 
d  shattered  condition,  when,  being  at  the  uninhabited 
and  of  Juan  Fernandez,  disturbances  broke  out  on  board. 
Ikirk,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  captain, 
:t  principally  from  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  ship, 
temiined  to  remain  behind.  He  was  allowed  to  take  on 
ore  his  clothes  and  bedding,  a  firelock  and  some  powder 
d  bullets,  some  tobacco,  a  knife,  and  a  kettle  ;  a  Bible  and 
veral  other  books,  and  some  mathematical  instruments. 
Ikirk's  opinion  of  the  unseaworthy  state  of  the  ship  proved 
be  correct  The  Cinque  Ports,  with  Dampier  and  his 
mpanions  on  board,  foundered  on  the  homeward  voyage, 
inipier  himself  however,  with  his  usual  good  fortune,  escaped 
d  ultimately  reached  England  in  safety.  In  1708,  four 
ars  and  four  months  after  leaving  Selkirk  at  Juan  Fernandez, 
impier,  as  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  was  again  in  the 
uth  Seas,  on  a  buccaneering  expedition,  as  pilot  of  a 
istol  ship,  the  Duke.  Although  not  so  stated  in  any 
L^ouuts  of  Dampier's  life  or  Selkirk's  adventures,  there 
n  be  little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Dampier  on  that  occasion 
jk  advantage  of  his  position  as  j)ilot  or  sailing  master,  to 
^it  the  Lsland  of  Juan  Fernandez  and  rescue  Selkirk  from 
s  solitary  position.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  January, 
09,  the  vessel  of  which  Dampier  was  pilot  made  the  island, 
iring  the  night  a  light  was  observed  on  shore.  Captain 
)gers,  on  perceiving  this,  made  up  his  mind  that  a 
ench  crew  were  in  possession,  and  ordered  the  decks  to  bo 
?ared  for  action.  At  daylight  he  stood  in  towards  the 
id,  but  no  enemy  could  be  seen.  A  yawl  was  sent  to 
.-onnoitre.  As  it  drew  near  the  shore  a  man  was  seen 
ivinir  a  flag,  and  on  the  boat  approaching  nearer,  he 
rected  tli«'  sailors,  in  the  English  litngunge,  to  a  spot  where 
ev  could  best  land.  He  ivas  clad  in  goat  skins,  and 
pearcwl  more  wild  and  ragged  than  the  animals  from  which 
3  clothing  had  been  taken.  It  was  Splkirk,  the 
m  whose  adventures  and  solitary  residence  on  the  island 
terwards  formed  the  gi'oundwork  of  De  Foe's  delightful 
>ry     of    Robinson    Crusoe.       The    expedition    of    which 
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Dampier  was  the  pilot  on  this  occasion  turned  out  one  of  ihe 
most  lucrative  and  successful  adventures  in  which  the  buc- 
caneers had  ever  engaged.  It  reached  England  on  the 
14th  October,  1710.  The  total  outlay  incurred  was 
£15,000,  and  the  profits  amounted  to  £170,000.  One- 
third  of  this,  or  about  £57,000,  was  divided  among 
the  ofiicers  and  crew.  Dampier's  share  must  have 
amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  It  was  the  last 
expedition  in  which  he  is  known  to  have  been  engaged. 
He  was  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  life  at  this  period, 
probably  near  sixty  years  of  ago,  having  been  bom  about 
the  year  1752.  He  was  a  native  of  East  Coker,  in  Somerset- 
shire, and  was  left  an  orphan,  and  apprenticed  to  the  sea>  when 
a  mere  child.  The  perfect  truthfulness  of  his  writings  has 
long  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  but  his  adventures  were  at 
first  considered  so  extraordinary  and  improbable  that  Bean 
Swift,  in  Gullivers  Travels,  makes  his  hero  hail  him  as 
cousin.  De  Foe's  book  was  not  published  until  ten  years 
after  Selkirk  s  rescue.  In  the  interval  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  two  such  remarkable  men  as  Dampier  and 
De  Foe — ^both  writers  whose  works  had  made  their  authors 
deservedly  famous — should  not  have  become  known  to  each 
other;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  during  this  period  De 
Foe  received  the  materials  of  his  story  from  Dampier. 

Of  the  English  navigators  who  visited  the  Great  South 
Land  in  the  next  fifty  years  after  Dampier's  time,  few 
records  remain.  The  Dutch  continued  to  prosecute  their 
Australian  discoveries ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  1705  three  of 
their  ships  explored  certain  parts  of  tlie  east  coast,  although 
no  particulars  of  their  voyage  have  ever  been  published.  In 
1721  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  three 
ships,  the  Eagle  of  36  guns,  the  Tienhoven  of  28  guns,  and 
the  African  galley  of  14  guns,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Jacob  Koggewein,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
Southern  Continent  This  navigator  was  an  enthusiast^  aa 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  in  the  cause  of  Southern 
discovery  and  exploration.  Koggewein  the  elder  was  an 
eminent  Dutch  mathematician,  who  had  formed  projects  a 
quarter  of  a  century  previously  for  the  discovery  of  the  Terra 
Austrulis  Incognita,  but  died  without  having  been  able  to 
carry  his  plans  out  His  son  persevered  imtil  ho  induced  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  to  assist  him.  Roggewein,  on 
being  entrusted  with  the  command,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
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of  Admiral,  and  with  his  three  ships  and  two  hundred 
and  seventy-one  men  left  the  Texel  on  the  21st  Angust^  1721. 
The  expedition  experienced  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage 
to  the  racifio ;  it  was  accomplished  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
One  of  the  vessels  was  at  last  wrecked,  and  another  had  to  be 
abandoned.  With  his  remaining  ship,  however,  Roggewein 
discovered  several  before  unknown  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
But  his  crew  were  attacked  with  scurvy,  and  in  that  state 
underwent  the  most  frightful  sufferings,  while  the  expedition 
proved  a  complete  failure  as  to  its  main  object — the  finding 
of  a  Southern  Continent 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Eoggewein  and  others  did 
not  follow  up  the  discoveries  Carpenter  and  Tasman  had 
made  about  a  century  before,  rather  uian  plunge  into  unknown 
parts  of  the  ocean  with  the  expectation  of  finding  the 
imaginary  Terra  Australis  Incogmta.  But  the  mysterious 
and  the  unknown  have  in  most  ages  of  the  world  possessed 
peculiar  charms  for  the  daring,  the  adventurous,  and  the 
imaginative,  while  beaten  tracks  have  been  left  for  more 
plodding,  painstaking,  and  generally  more  successful  rivals. 
In  connection  with  the  failure  of  such  an  expedition  as  that  of 
Boggewein  to  solve  the  question  of  the  extent  and  position,  or 
even  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  Terra  Australis  Incognita, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  this  time,  and  even  at  a  much 
later  period,  it  was  quite  uncertain  whether  the  places  touched 
at  by  previous  Dutch  navigators  and  by  Dampier  were  separate 
islands  or  parts  of  one  great  land. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  not  on  any  reliable  authority,  that 
the  Dutch,  in  one  of  their  early  voyages  anchored  in  Botany 
Bay,  and,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  fixed  a  metal  plate, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  on  a  rock  or  tree  there,  to  com- 
memorate their  visit ;  and  it  has  been  also  asserted  that 
Captain  Cook,  or  some  of  his  crew,  finding  this  plate  in  the 

Sossession  of  the  natives,  when  they  landed  in  1770,  and  being 
esirous  of  having  the  credit  of  the  first  discovery,  agreed 
that  nothing  should  be  said  about  the  circumstance. 
That  the  Dutch  visited  Botany  Bay  long  before  Cook's 
voyage  is  not  altogether  improbable  ;  but  the  accoimts  of  the 
matter  are  so  obscure  and  so  wanting  in  authority,  and  the 
statement  about  the  jealousy  of  Cook  and  his  officers,  and 
their  silence  respecting  the  finding  of  the  metal  plate,  so 
apocryphal,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
lliere  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  full  access  could  be 
obtained  to  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  archives  much 
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important   information    connected    with    early    Australian 
voyages  would  be  brought  to  light 

From  the  visit  of  Dampier  and  the  buccaneers  until  the  time 
of  Cook  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  elapsed,  and  during 
that  period  the  piracy  and  lawlessness  which  had  prevailed 
for  so  long  a  time  "  beyond  the  line"  gave  place  to  a  better 
state  of  things.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  gradually  sunk  into 
a  condition  of  comparative  weakness  and  obscurity.  Holland 
was  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  England  for  the  mastery 
of  the  ocean.  France,  beginning  to  awiike  from  apathy, 
and  preparing  to  throw  off  a  galling  political  and  social  yoke, 
had  made  some  fidnt  efforts  towards  maritime  discovery,  but 
without  any  important  result  ;  nor  had  the  -American  states 
commenced  that  struggle  which  ultimately  resulted  in  their 
becoming  a  great  maritime  nation. 

The  opportunity  for  discovery  and  exploration  thus 
afforded  to  England  was  not  neglected.  Commodore  (after- 
wards Lord)  Anson,  although  not  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
sailed  round  the  world  in  1742  and  1743  ;  King  George  the 
III.  had,  in  early  life,  formed  the  plan  of  distinguishing 
himself  by  patronising  the  prosecution  of  new  discoveries  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  a  very 
young  man  he  expressed  an  intention,  if  ever  he  came  to  the 
throne,  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  re.yenue  to  that  object  In 
17G4  he  was  in  a  position  to  carry  his  designs  into  effect  An 
expedition  of  two  ships,  the  Dolphin  and  the  Tamar,  was 
accordingly  fitted  out  and  the  command  entrusted  to 
Commodore  Byron.  He  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  the 
years  1704, 1705,  and  1700,  but  made  no  discoveries  connected 
with  Australia.  Shortly  after  Commodore  Byron's  return. 
Captain  Wallis  was  dospat<'hed  on  a  similar  voyage  in  one 
of  the  vessels  which  Byron  had  commanded — the  Dolphin — 
memorable  as  the  first  ship  whose  bottom  was  sheathed 
with  coi)per.  This  voyage  was  concluded  in  1768  j 
and  Captain  Carteret,  in  the  Swallow,  completed  m 
like  performance  in  1709 ;  but  as  these  navigators, 
although  they  entered  the  Indian  Seas,  did  not  touch  the 
shores  of  Australia,  their  achievements  do  not  come  withiiL 
the  scope  of  this  history.  In  1708  the  French  navigator 
De  Bougainville,  who  had  been  sent  into  the  South  Seas  on  & 
voyage  of  discovery,  visited  certain  parts  of  the  coasts  of  New 
HoUand  and  New  Guinea,  but  added  little  or  nothing  to 
what  was  before  known  of  these  countries.  In  1769  th^ 
French  fitted  out  a  ship  from  Mauritius,  under  conimaad  of 
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Captain  Kerguelin,  with  a  view  to  the  exploration  of  very 
low  southern  latitudes.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the 
island  known  as  Kerguelin's  Land,  or  the  Island  of  Desolation, 
in  latitude  50  degrees  south,  and  other  islands  or  places 
supposed  to  be  portions  of  an  antarctic  continent  In  1768, 
Captain  James  Cook,  a  man  who  by  his  energy  and  talents 
had  raised  himself  &om  a  very  humble  position,  was  chosen 
as  the  fittest  commander  to  conduct  another  English  exploring 
expedition  into  the  Pacifia  The  principal  object  of  this 
expedition, — although  not  the  only  one, — was  to  prove  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  Southern  Continent ;  another 
was  to  search  for  any  unknown  tracts  of  land  that  might  exist 
within  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  that  occupies  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  southern  hemisphere ;  and  a  third  was, 
the  verification  and  connection  of  the  discoveries  of  former 
navigators. 

It  appears  at  first  sight — with  our  present  knowledge  of 

Australian  geography,  and  the  information  now  possessed 

as  to    the  connexion  of  the  various  separate  discoveries — 

exceedingly  strange  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 

century  an   expedition  should   have  been   despatched  from 

England  to  ascertain,  not  the  precise  position  and  extent  of 

the  Great  South  Land,  but  to  solve  the  question  whether  such 

a  country  really  existed  or  not     A  little  consideration  will, 

however,  show  that  the  discoveries  made  by  Carpenter  on  the 

north,  Peter  Nuyts  on  the  south,  Vlaming,  De  Witts,  Edels, 

Dampier,  and  others  on  the  north-western  and  western  coasts, 

and  Tasman  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Van  Diemen's 

Land,  not  having  been  connected  by  any  continuous  surveys, 

afforded  no  proof  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such 

anishmd-continentas  the  hopes  and  imaginations  of  explorers 

and  navigators  and  the  traditions  of  antiquity  had  led  the 

world  to    expect       There  was   nothing  to  prove  that   tlie 

"Various  places  which  had  been  discovered  were  all  parts  of 

one  great  land.     Dampier  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 

^6  was  on  an  island,  when  in  reality  he  was  on  the  mainland 

of  the  north-western  coast ;  and  Tasman  very  naturally,  but 

erroneously,  imagined,  when  he  discovered  the  island  of  Van 

Diemen's  Land,  that  he  had  found  the  southern  extremity  of 

^«  continent  of  New  Holland.     Between  the  land  discovered 

y  Tasman,  in  1642,  and  the  country  seen  by  Nuyts,  in  the 

indentation  of  the  great  Australian  Bight,  about  fifteen  years 

oefore,  there  was  a  space  of  a  thousand  miles  of  coast  which 

&o  navigator  had   yet   sighted     And   even  supposing  Van 
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Diemeii's  Land  to  have  been  the  southern  extremity  of  an 
island-continent,  whose  western  and  northern  shores  stretched 
from  there  to  the  Golf  of  Carpentaria,  still  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  known  of  its  eastern  boundaries  or  of  its  extent  in 
that  direction.  The  precise  position  of  the  place  which  Quires 
had  discovered  in  1606,  and  which  he  had  named  the  Tiem 
Austral  del  Espiritu  Santo,  was  at  best  but  doubtful ;  and 
from  the  extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  on  the  south  to 
Cape  York  on  the  north,  a  space  extending  over  thirty-three 
degrees  of  latitude,  was  a  perfect  blank  on  the  charts  of  that 
period.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  comprised 
between  the  tenth  and  forty-fourth  parallels  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  meridians  of  east  longitude,  was  entirely 
imexplored ;  and  the  existence  and  extent  of  the  Great  Sontn 
Land  still  formed,  as  they  had  done  for  ages,  the  principal 
problem  which  remained  to  be  solved  relative  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  globe. 

The  imaginary  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  with  its  profusion 
of  gold  and  spices,  its  gorgeous  semi-tropical  vegetation 
and  delicious  fruits,  its  inhabitants  loaded  with  jingling 
ornaments  of  the  precious  metals,  and  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere that  made  life  a  pleasure  and  existence  a  constant 
round  of  enjoyment— such  an  imagined  paradise  as  this— 
the  bright  vision  that  had  filled  the  dreams  of  enthusiastic 
navigators  and  explorers  for  more  than  two  hundred  years— 
from  the  times  of  Mendana  and  of  Quiros  to  those  of  Cook- 
found  no  fitting  realisation  in  the  coimtry  whose  shores 
Dampier  and  others  had  described  as  a  sandy,  inhospitable 
waste,  whose  people  were  the  poorest  and  most  degraded 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  world  refused  to 
believe  that  the  greatest  geographical  and  physical  problem 
of  the  globe  had  been  solved  by  the  discovery  of  a  few 
miles  of  coast  which  was  apparently  the  boundary  of  ft 
dread,  arid,  waterless  waste,  devoid  of  mountains,  and  barri- 
caded by  almost  impenetrable  scrubs.  Nothing  was  known 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  country  of  whose  fringe  the  die- 
coverers  had  given  such  disheartening  accounts  ;  nothing 
of  the  lovely  and  luxuriant  plains  which  lay  beyond  thoea 
parched  and  desert  shores  ;  nothing  of  the  nch  pastures,  the 
magnificent  forests,  the  mountains  and  streams  whoM 
xx>cks  and  sands  wer^  of  gold,  which  Australia  has  sinoa 
revealed;  and  men  refused  to  own  that  the  barren  and 
inhoapitabla  land  of  Edels,  Vlaming,  Nuyts,  Taamani   asd 
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Bampier  was  the  Terra  AastraliB  of  its  dreams  and  hopes. 
It  was  reserved  for  England  to  set  this  question  of  the  Great 
Sonth  Land  at  rest 

No  man  belonging  to  the  British  navy  was  so  well  fitted 
as  Captain  James  Cook  to  conduct  an  exploring  expedition 
with  this  object  in  view  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  Of 
very  humble  parentage,  being  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  farm 
labourer,  he  had  raised  himseK  by  his  talents  and  energy  to 
a  position  seldom  attained  by  one  of  his  class.  He  had  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  materially  contributed,  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  surveys,  made  imder  most  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  circumstances,  to  the  brilliant  success  which 
attended  the  operations  of  the  immortal  Wolfe  at  the  siege 
of  Quebec ;  and  to  this  circumstance  he  owed  much  of  the 
advancement  in  his  profession  and  the  splendid  opportimities 
for  acquiring  distinction  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed. 

In  Uie  present  day,  when  all  parts  of  India  and  Australia 
are  in  constant  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  Europe, 
when  steam  communication  is  regular  and  rapid  between 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world ;  when  a  voyage  to  the  parent 
country  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks ;  when  aurangements 
for  visiting  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  are  made  and 
carried  out  with  as  much  certainty  and  as  little  difficulty  or 
delay  as  our  grandfathers  experienced  in  performing  a 
journey  from  Exeter  or  York  to  London,  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  fully  the  great  distance  in  time  which,  only  a 
century  since,  separated  the  countries  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  South  Seas  from  Europe.  The  case  of  the  crew  of 
the  Falmouth,  an  English  man-of-war  of  fifty  guns,  illustrates 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  difierence  between  the  two 
periods.  This  ship  having  been  several  years  out  from 
England,  cruising  in  the  Pacific  and  China  Seas,  was  on  her 
voyage  home,  in  the  year  1762,  when  she  ran  aground  on  a 
mudbank  on  the  coast  of  Batavia.  It  does  not  appear  that 
she  was  much  injured  ;  still  she  could  not  be  got  otf.  Her 
commander  and  some  of  her  officers  and  crew  after  a  time 
quitted  her  with  the  hope  of  reaching  England.  The  fate 
they  met  with  is  not  known.  They  left  the  ship  and  stores, 
part  of  which  had  been  landed  in  an  attempt  to  lighten  the 
vessel,  in  charge  of  that  portion  of  the  officers  and  crew 
which  remained  behind.  These  unfortunate  people  stayed 
by  the  ship  for  eight  years  before  they  were  uiibrded  an 
opportunity'  of  quitting  her  and  of  being  taken  home.  In 
1767,  five   years   after  the  vessel  struck   on  the  mudbank, 
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the    sliip    Dolphin,  Captam    Wallis,    then    on   a   Toyags 
round    the     world,    discovered    them;     and  the  fbUomig 
account  of    their  then    condition  is  given  in    the  hutej 
of  the   Dolphin's   voyage : — "  On   an    examination   of  the 
stores  and  ship  everv  thing  was  found  in  so  decayed  a  ststo 
as  to  be  totally  useless ;  the  masts,  yards,  and  cables  wen 
dropping  to  pieces ;  the  ironwork  was  so  rusty  that  it  WM 
worth  nothing ;  her  hull  was  in  a  most  shattered  condition ; 
many  of  her  ports  were  washed  into  one,  and  there  was  no 
place  in  her  where  a  man  could  be  sheltered  from  the  weather. 
The  officers  and  crew  were  in  as  wretched  a  state  as  the  fihio 
herself.     The  boatswain,  through  vexation  and  distress,  haa 
lost  his   senses,   the  carpenter  was    dying,  and    the   cook 
wounded  and  a  cripple.     The  warrant  officers  presented  a 
petition  to  Captain  Wallis,  requesting  that  he  would  take  them 
on  board  tlie  Dolphin.  They  stated  that  nothing  now  remained 
for  them  to  look  after ;  that  although  they  had  ten  years*  pay 
due  they  would  gladly  forfeit  it  to  be  relieved  from  their 
present  sufferings ;  and  that  they  were  frequently  robbed  by 
the     Malays,    and     were    in     continual     dread     of    being 
murdered    by    them.     Captain     Wallis    told    them,    with 
the    utmost    regret     and     compassion,     that     the     relief 
they    prayed    for    was     not    in     his    power    to    render; 
that  as  they  had  received  charge  of  the  ship  and  stores  they 
must  wait  for  orders  from  home.     He  assured  them  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  on  his  arrival  in  England  to  relieve 
them  ;  and  with  this  remote  consolation  only,"  continues  the 
narrative,     "these    poor,    neglected,    forgotten,   imassisted, 
suffering  men,  took  their  leave  with  tears  in  their   eyes.* 
Upwards    of  two  years  more  elapsed,  and  still   these  poor 
fellows,  true  to  what  they  considered  their  duty  to   tneir 
country,  remained  by  the    rotting  ship,  and  still  no  relief 
arrived  from  England.     At  length  the  government  at  Batavia 
interfered,  and  sent  them  homo  in  a  Dutch  ship.      This  took 
place  a  few  months  before  Captain  Cook  touched  at  Batavia 
on  his   first    voyage  in    the   latter    part  of    1770.        The 
hardships  they  endured,  and  tlie  apparent  neglect  with  which 
they  were    treated,   were    no   doubt    mainly    due    to    the 
infrequency  and  difficulty  of  communication  in  those  days,  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that   the  British  government  would 
have  allowed  nearly  the  whole  crew   of  a  man-of-war  to 
perish  in  the  miserable  manner  narrated,  if  the  circumstances 
under  which    they   were  placed   were   rightly  imderstood. 
Oa])tain   Wallis's    refusal    to  rescue    them,  although  he  no 
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dimbt  acted  in  striot  aocordance  with  the  Admiralty 
Tegulations  of  that  period,  would  have  brought  him  to  a 
court  martial,  and  probably  to  condign  punishment,  in  the 
present  day.  The  case  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  navigation,  and  the 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  travelling  and  in 
communicating  with  distant  parts  of  the  world  through  the 
instrumentality  of  steam  and  the  agency  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  daring  the  present  century. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

CAPTAin  C00K*8  DX8C0VEBY  OF   NEW  SOITH  WALES  IN   1770,  AND   HIS  YISTT  TO 

VAN  DIE>niN*8  LAND  IN  1777. 

The  expedition  entrusted  to  the  conmiand  of  Captain  Cook 
Bailed  from  Plymouth  on  the  26th  August,  1768.  It  consisted 
of  but  one  ship,  the  Endeavour,  of  350  tons.  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swede  and  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Linnteus,  accompanied  the  expedition 
as  nautralists;  Mr.  Green  as  astronomer;  Mr.  Buchan  as 
draughtsman ;  and  Mr.  Parkinson  as  painter. 

Cook  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Southern 
Continent,  and  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  he  enters  into 
very  elaborate  arguments  to  prove  that  Quiros  and  the  other 
old  navigators  had  been  mistaken.  The  result,  liowever,  of 
Cook*s  discoveries  has  rather  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion 
of  Quiros,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  proved 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements  if  not  the  truth  of 
his  theories.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Cook,  knowing,  as  he  must  have  dene,  all  that  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  old  Spanish  and  Dutch  navigators,  could 
have  entertained  the  opinions  wliich  he  held  ;  and  when  he 
fo'jnd  himself  mistaken  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  alter  or 
suppress  that  part  of  his  narrative  in  which  he  declared  that 
others  were  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  continent  existed  to 
the  north  of  the  40th  degree  of  south  latitude. 
The  part  of  Cook's  journal  treating  on  this 
subject  shows  the  uncertainty  which  surrounded  the 
enigma,  not  of  Australian  geography  merely,  but  of  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  country,  less  than  a  century  ago ;  and 
proves  that  notwithstanding  all  the  eiibrts  of  navigators  for 
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hundreds  of  years  previoiisly,  very  little  progress  had  rosUj 
been  made  in  elucidating  the  mystery  which  enveloped  the 
Great  South  Land.  The  globe  had  been  oircnnmavigiitod 
three  times  within  three  or  four  years  preceding  CJook's  fixit 
voyage,  without  the  slightest  light  having  been  thrown  upon 
the  Australian  problem.  It  is  true  that  Uie  general  object  of 
the  voyages  undertaken  by  English  navigators  previous  to 
Cook's  first  expedition,  was  to  discover  any  unknown  islandi 
or  tracts  of  land  that  might  exist  in  the  Paoifio  and  Indua 
Oceans,  and  not  the  discovery  of  the  Terra  Australis  in 
particular.  The  principal  object  of  Cook's  voyage,  on  tlw 
contrary,  was  the  solution  of  the  Australian  enigma.  All 
that  had  been  discovered  before  served  rather  to  create  uno6^ 
tainty  and  to  whet  curiosity  than  to  satisfy  inquiry  or  (o 
confirm  reasonable  conjecture.  It  was  difficult  in  that  day 
to  distinguish  between  what  was  true  and  what  was  &lw 
concerning  the  Great  South  Land — ^to  discriminate  between 
fiEkcts  on  the  one  side,  and  idle  tales,  obscure  traditions,  and  the 
bold  inventions  of  deliberate  falsehood  on  the  other.  This 
state  of  uncertainty  the  English  government  at  length  deter- 
mined should  exist  no  longer,  and  Captain  Cook  was  selected 
as  the  officer  best  qualified  to  lift  the  veil  which  was  supposed 
to  shroud  a  fifth  continent  from  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recite  the  incidents  of  hie 
voyage  previous  to  his  arrival  in  Australian  waters.  A  lew 
days  before  sighting  land  Cook  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Thus  far  our  navigation  has  certainly  been  unfavourable 
to  the  notion  of  a  Southern  Continent,  for  it  has  swept  away  et 
least  three-fourths  of  the  positions  upon  which  it  has  been 
founded.  The  principal  navigators,  whose  authority  has  been 
urged  on  this  occasion,  are  Tasman,  Juan  Fernandez 
Ilermite,  the  commander  of  a  Dutch  squadron, 
Quires,  and  Roggewein;  and  the  track  of  the  Endeavour 
has  demonstrated  that  the  land  seen  by  these  personsi 
and  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  continent-,  is  not  so  ;  it  has  also 
totally  subverted  the  theoretical  arguments  which  have  been 
brouglit  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  a  Southern  Continent  is 
necessary  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  hemi- 
spheres; for  upon  this  principle  what  we  have  already 
proved  to  be  water,  would  render  the  southern  hemispheie 
too  light 

**  Yet  upon  a  view  of  the  chart  it  wiU  appear  that  there  is 
a  large  space  extending  quite  to  the  tropics,  which  neither  ve, 
nor  any  other  navigators  to  our  knowledge,  have  explored* 
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■nd  as  theTe  will  appear  to  be  room  eifough  for  the  cape  of 
a  SontheTii  Ck>ntiiient  to  extend  northward  into  a  low 
Boathem  latitude,  I  shall  give  my  reason  for  believing  there 
is  no  cape  of  any  Southern  Continent  to  the  northward  of 
forty  degrees  soutiL 

''Notwithstanding  what  has  been  laid  down  by  some 
geographers  in  their  maps,  and  alleged  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
with  respect  to  Quiroe,  it  is  improbable  in  ihe  highest  degree 
that  he  saw  to  the  southward  of  two  islands  which  he 
discovered  in  latitude  25  or  26,  and  which  I  suppose  may  lie 
between  the  longitude  of  130  degrees  and  140  degrees  W., 
any  signs  of  a  continent,  much  less  anything  which,  in  his 
opmion,  was  a  known  or  indubitable  sign  of  such  land ;  for 
if  he  had,  he  would  certainly  have  sailed  southward  in  search 
of  it,  and  if  he  had  sought,  supposing  the  signs  to  have  been 
indubitable,  he  must  have  found ;  the  discovery  of  a  Southern 
Dontinent  was  the  ultimate  object  of  Quiros's  voyage,  and  no 
man  appears  to  have  had  it  more  at  heart ;  so  that  if  he  was 
in  latitude  26  degrees  S.,  and  in  longitude  146  degrees  W., 
where  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  placed  the  islands  he  discovered,  it 
may  fairly  be  inferred  that  no  part  of  a  Southern  Continent 
extends  to  that  latitude. 

^  As  to  myself,  I  saw  nothing  that  I  thought  a  sign  of  land 
In  my  route,  either  to  the  northward,  southward,  or  westward, 
till  a  few  days  before  I  made  the  east  coast  of  New 
Zealand.  I  did  indeed  frequently  see  large  flocks  of  birds, 
but  they  were  generally  such  as  are  found  at  a  very  remote 
listance  from  any  coast ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  I  frequently 
»w  pieces  of  rock-weed,  but  I  could  not  infer  the  vicinity  of 
bnd  from  these,  because  I  have  been  informed,  upon 
indubitable  authority,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
beans  called  ox-eyes,  which  are  known  to  grow  nowhere  but 
in  the  West  Indies,  are  every  year  thrown  upon  the  coast  of 
[reland,  which  is  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  leagues 
distant. 

**  Thus  have  I  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  there  is 
(10  continent  to  the  northward  of  latitude  40  degrees  S.  Of 
(?hat  may  lie  farther  to  the  southward  than  40  degrees  I  can 
^ve  no  opinion :  but  I  am  so  far  from  wishing  to  discourage 
any  future  attempt  finally  to  determine  a  question  which  has 
long  been  an  object  of  attention  to  many  nations,  that  now 
this  voyage  has  reduced  the  only  possible  site  of  a  continent  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  north  of  latitude  forty  degrees,  to 
so  small  a  spaoe,  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  that  any 
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longer  unexamined,  especially  as  the  voyage  may  tain  to 
good  account^  besides  determining  the  principal  question,  if 
no  continent  should  be  found,  by  &e  discovery  of  new  islands 
in  the  tropical  regions,  of  which  there  is  probably  a  great 
number  that  no  European  vessel  has  ever  yet  visited.'* 

The  above  was  written  between  the  Slst  March,  1770,  when 
Cook  left  New  Zealand,  and  the  following  18th  of  April, 
when  he  discovered  land  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Australian  continent,  which  he  named  Point  Hicks,  after  his 
lieutenant,  who  was  the  first  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  Thera 
appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  Cook's  remarks  upon  the 
non-existence  of  a  Southern  Continent  in  the  position  ascribed 
by  Dalrymple  and  others  to  the  Australian  land  discovered  by 
Quiros.  Cook's  supposition  that  indications  of  a  continent 
were  discovered  by  Quiros  in  longitude  146  west  does  not 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  any  passage  in  the  narrative  of 
Quiros's  voyage.  The  meridian  of  146  west  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  midway  between 
America  and  Australia, — the  longitude  of  the  Marquesas  and 
the  Society  Islands ;  a  place  where  nobody  ever  supposed  a 
continent  existed.  The  meridian  of  146  east,  however,  strikes 
the  Australian  land  very  near  its  intersection  by  the  latitude 
named  by  Dalrymple,  and  cuts  the  continent  almost  firom 
Halifax  Bay  to  Wilson's  Promontory.  Cook,  probably,  had 
not  Quiros's  narrative  before  him,  and  depended  upon  Dal- 
rymple's  theoretical  observations.  That  Quiros,  at  the  extreme 
westernmost  point  which  he  attained,  was  very  near  the 
Australian  coast,  whether  he  sighted  it  or  not,  is,  however, 
quite  certain,  for  Torres,  the  almirante  of  the  expedition, 
passed  through  the  strait  which  bears  his  name  shortly 
after  they  parted  company. 

The  course  of  the  Endeavour,  after  sighting  Point  Hicks, 
was  turned  to  the  north-east,  and  she  ranged  along  the  shore 
for  several  days. 

The  following  extracts  from  Cook's  journal  relate  his  dis- 
covery of  land,  and  the  course  pursued  until  he  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay : — 

''  In  the  morning  of  the  18th,  we  saw  two  Port  Egmont 
hens,  and  a  pintado  bird,  which  are  certain  signs  of  approach- 
ing land,  and,  indeed,  by  our  reckoning,  we  could  not  be  ftf 
from  it,  for  our  longitude  was  now  one  degree  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  east  side  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  according  to  the 
longitude  laid  down  by  Tasman,  whom  we  could  not  suppose 
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bo  bave  ened  much  in  so  short  a  ran  as  from  this  land  to 
N[ew  Zealand ;  and  by  our  latitude  we  oould  not  be  above 
fidty  or  fifty-five  leagues  from  the  place  whence  he  took  his 
depaitoie.  All  this  day  we  had  frequent  squalls  and  a  great 
swelL  At  one  in  the  morning  we  brought  to  and  sounded, 
but  had  no  ground  with  130  fathom ;  at  six  we  saw  land 
extending  from  N.E.  to  W.,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
leagues,  having  eighty  fSathom  water,  with  a  fine  sandy 
bottom. 

**We  continued  standing  westward,  with  tlie  wind  at 
S.S.W.,  till  eight,  when  we  made  all  the  sail  we  could,  and 
bore  a^vay  along  the  shore  N.E,  for  tlie  easternmost  land  in 
sight)  being  at  this  time  in  latitude  37  degrees  58  seconds  S., 
and  longitude  210  degrees  39  minutes  W.  The  southernmost 
point  of  land  in  sight,  which  bore  from  us  W.  i  S.,  I  judged 
to  lie  in  latitude  38  degrees,  longitude  211  degrees?  minutes, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Point  Hicks,  because  Mr.  Ilicks,  the 
first  lieutenant,  was  the  first  who  discovered  it.  To  the 
southward  of  this  point  no  land  was  to  bo  seen,  though  it  was 
very  clear  in  that  quarter,  and  by  our  longitude,  compared 
with  that  of  Tasman,  not  as  it  is  laid  dowu  iu  the  priuted 
charts,  but  in  the  extracts  from  Tasmau's  journal,  publidhed 
by  Bembrantse,  the  body  of  Van  Diemtm's  Land  ought  to  have 
borne  due  south  ;  and  indeed,  from  the  sudden  falling  of  the 
sea  after  the  wind  abated,  1  had  reason  to  tliink  it  did ;  yet 
as  I  did  not  see  it,  and  as  I  found  this  coast  trend  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  or  rather  more  to  the  eastward,  I  cannot  determine 
whether  it  joins  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  or  not. 

**  At  noon  we  were  in  latitude  37  degrees  5  minutes,  longi- 
tude 210  degrees  20  minutes  W.  The  extremes  of  the  land 
extended  from  N. W.  to  E.N.E.,  and  a  remarkable  point  bore 
N.  20  K,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  leagues.  This  point 
rises  in  a  round  hillock,  very  much  resembling  the  Ham 
Head  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound,  and  therefore  I 
called  it  by  the  same  name.  The  variation  by  an  azimuth, 
taken  this  morning,  was  3  degrees  7  minutes  E. ;  and  what 
we  had  now  seen  of  the  land  appeared  low  and  level ;  the 
sea-shore  was  a  white  sand,  but  the  country  within  was  green 
and  woody.  About  one  o'clock,  we  saw  three  water-spouts 
at  once  ;  two  were  between  us  and  the  shore,  and  the  third  ut 
some  distance,  upon  our  larboard  quarter. 

**  At  six  o  clock  LD  the  evening  we  shortened  sail,  and  brought 
to  for  the  night,  having  fifty-six  fathom  water,  and  a  fine 
sandy  bottom.    The  northernmost  land  in  sight  then  bore  N. 
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by  E.  i  Ry  and  a  small  island  lying  close  to  a  point  on  tJie 
main  bore  W.  distant  two  leagues.  This  point,  which  I  called 
Gape  Howe,  may  be  known  by  the  trending  of  the  coast,  which 
is  north  on  the  one  side  and  south-west  on  the  other ;  it 
may  also  be  known  by  some  round  hills  upon  the  main,  just 
within  it. 

"  We  brought  to  for  the  night,  and  at  four  in  the  morning 
made  sail  along  shore  to  the  northward.  At  sbc,  the  northern- 
most land  in  sight  bore  N.N.W.  and  we  were  at  this  time 
about  four  leagues  from  the  shore.  At  noon  we  were  in 
latitude  36  degrees  51  minutes  S.,  longitude  209  degrees  53 
minutes  \V.,  and  about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  shore. 
The  weather  being  clear  gave  us  a  good  view  of  the  country, 
which  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  ;  it  is  of  a  moder^ 
height,  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys,  ridges  and  plaioB, 
interspersed  with  a  few  lawns  of  no  great  extent,  but  in 
general  covered  with  wood ;  the  ascent  of  the  hills  and  ridges 
is  gentle,  and  the  summits  are  not  high.  We  continued  to 
sail  along  the  shore  to  the  northward,  ^vith  a  southerly  wind, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  smoke  in  several  places,  by 
which  we  knew  the  country  to  be  inhabited.  At  six  in  the 
evening  we  shortened  sail,  and  sounded ;  we  found  forty-four 
fathom  water,  with  a  clear  sandy  bottom,  and  stood  on  under 
an  easy  sail  till  twelve,  when  we  brought  to  for  the  nighty  and 
had  ninety  fathom  water. 

**  At  four  in  the  morning  we  made  sail  again,  at  the  distance 
of  about  five  leagues  from  the  land,  and  at  six  we  were 
abreast  of  a  high  mountain,  lying  near  the  shore,  which,  on 
account  of  its  figure,  I  called  Mount  Dromedary.  Under  this 
mountain  the  shore  forms  a  point,  to  which  I  gave  the  name 
of  Point  Dromedary,  and  over  it  there  is  a  peaked  hillock. 

"  At  five  in  the  evening  we  were  abreast  of  a  point  of  land 
which  rose  in  a  perpendicular  cliiY,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
I  called  Point  Upright  Our  latitude  was  35  degrees  35 
minutes  S.  when  this  point  bore  from  us  due  west,  distant 
about  two  leagues  ;  in  this  situation  we  had  about  thirty-one 
fathom  water,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  At  six  in  the  evenings 
the  wind  falling,  we  hauled  off  E.N.K.,  and  at  this  time  tlie 
northernmost  land  in  sight  bore  N.  by  E.  i  R  At  midnight 
being  in  seveuty  fathom  water,  wo  brought  to  till  four  in  the 
morning,  when  we  made  sail  in  for  the  land  ;  but  at  day- 
break found  our  situation  nearly  the  same  as  it  had  been  at 
five  the  evening  before,  by  which  it  was  apparent  that  we  had 
been  driven  about  three  leagues  to  the  southward,  by  a  tide 
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or  ourrent^  daring  the  night  After  this  we  steered  along  the 
shore  N.N.E.  with  a  gentle  breeze  at  S.  W.,  and  were  so  near 
the  land  as  to  distinguish  several  of  the  natives  cipon  the 
beach,  who  appeared  to  be  of  a  black,  or  very  dark  colour. 
At  noon,  our  latitude,  by-  observation,  was  35  degrees  27 
minutes  S.  and  longitude  209  degrees  23  minutes  W.,  Cape 
Dromedary  bore  S.  28  W.,  distant  nineteen  leagues,  a  remark- 
able peaked  hill,  which  resembled  a  square  dove-house,  with 
a  dome  at  the  top,  and  which  for  that  reason  I  called  the 
Pigeon  House,  bore  N.  32  degrees  30  minutes  W.,  and  a  small 
low  island,  which  lay  close  under  the  shore,  bore  N.W., 
distant  about  two  or  three  leagues.  When  I  first  discovered 
this  island,  in  the  morning,  I  was  in  hopes,  from  its  appear- 
ance, that  I  should  have  found  shelter  for  the  ship  behind  it ; 
but  when  we  came  near  it,  it  did  not  promise  security  even 
for  the  landing  of  a  boat.  1  should  however  have  attempted 
to  send  a  boat  on  shore,  if  the  wind  had  not  veered  in  that 
direction,  with  a  large  hollow  sea  rolling  in  upon  the  land 
from  the  S.E.,  which  indeed  had  been  the  case  ever  since  we 
had  been  upon  it  The  coast  still  continued  to  be  of  a 
moderate  height,  forming  alternately  rocky  points  and  sandy 
beaches ;  but  within,  between  Mount  Dromedary  and  the 
Pigeon  House,  we  saw  high  mountains,  which,  except  two, 
are  covered  with  wood ;  these  two  lie  inland  behind  the 
Pigeon  House,  and  are  remarkably  flat  at  the  top,  with  steep 
rocky  cliffs  all  round  them,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  The  trees, 
which  almost  everywhere  clothe  this  couutiy,  appear  to  be 
large  and  lofty. 

^  We  stood,  to  the  N.E.  till  noon  the  next  day,  with  a 
gentle  breeze  at  X.W.,  and  then  we  tacked  and  stood  west- 
vrard.  At  this  time  our  latitude  by  observation,  was  35 
degrees  10  minutes  S.,  and  longitude  208  degrees  51  minutes 
W.  A  point  of  land  which  1  had  discovered  on  St.  George's 
day,  and  which  therefore  I  called  Capo  George,  bore  W.  distant 
nineteen  miles,  and  the  Pigeon  House  (the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  which  I  found  to  be  35  degrees  19  minutes  S. 
and  209  degrees  42  minutes  W.)  S.  75  W.  Wo  had  a  fresh 
breeze  at  X.W.  from  noon  till  three  ;  it  then  came  to  the 
west,  when  we  tacked  and  stood  to  the  northward.  At  five  in 
the  evening,  being  about  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  shore, 
with  the  Pigeon  House  bearing  W.S.W.  distant  about  nine 
leagues,  we  had  eighty-six  fathom  water  ;  and  at  eight,  having 
thunder  and  lightning,  with  heavy  squalls,  we  brought  to  in 
120  fathom. 
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"  At  three  in  the  momiiig,  we  made  sail  again  to  the  noith* 

ward,  having  the  advantage  of  a  fresh  gale  at  S.W.     At  noon 

we  were  •aboat  three  or  four  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  in 

latitude  34  degrees  22  minutes  8.,  longitude  208  degrees  36 

minute  W.  In  the  course  of  this  day's  run  from,  the  preceding 

noon,  which  was  forty-five  miles  north-east,  we  saw  smoka 

in  several  places  near  the  beach.      About  two  leagues  to  the 

northward  of  Gape  George,  the  shore  seemed  to  form  a  bay, 

which  promised  shelter  &om  the  north-east  vdnds,  but  as  the 

wind  was  with  us,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  look  into  it 

witliout  beating  up,  which  would  have  cost  me  more  time 

than  I  was  willing  to  spare.     The  north  point  of  this  bay,  on 

account  of  its  figure,  I  named  Long  Nose  ;  its  latitude  is  35 

degrees  6  minutes,  and  about  eight  leagues  north  of  it  then 

lies  a  point,  which  from  the  colour  of  the  land  about  it,  I 

called  lied  Point ;  its  latitude  is  34  degrees  29  minutes,  and 

longitude  208  degrees  45  minutes  W.       To  the  north-west  of 

Eed  Point,  and  a  little  way  inland,  stands  a  round  hill,  the 

top  of  which  looks  like  the  crown  of  a  hat      In  the  afternoon 

of  this  day  wo  had  a  liglit  breeze  at  N.N.W.  till  five  in  the 

evening  when  it  fell  colin.  Before  it  was  dark,  we  saw  smoke 

in  several  places  along  the  shore,  and  a  fire  two  or  three  times 

afterwards.       During  the  night  we  lay  becalmed,  driving  in 

before  the  sea  till  one  in  the  morning,  when  wo  got  a  breeze 

from  tho  land,  with   which  we  steered  N.E.,  being  then  in 

thirty-eight  fathom.       At  noon  it  veered  to  N.K  by  N.,  and 

wo  were  then  iu  latitude  34  degrees  10  minutes  S.,  longitude 

20S  de^Tces  27  minutes  W. ;  the  land  was  distant  about  five 

I'ja^uos,  and  extended  from  S.  37  W.  to  N.  ^  E.       In  this 

latitude  there  are  rionio  white  cliffs,  which  rise  perpendicularly 

from  tho  sou  to  a  coD^ide^able  lioiglit.    Wo  stood  off  tho  shore 

till  two  o'clock,  and  then  tacked  and  stood  in  till  six,  when  we 

were  within  four  or  live  miles  of  it.  and  at  that  tlistance  had 

fifty  fjithom  water.       The  extrcniiticiS  of  tho  land  boro  from 

S.  2^  W.  to  N.  25  de^Toos  3o  minutes  E,    We  now  tacked  and 

stood  off  till  twelve,  then  tacked  and  stood  in  again   till  four 

in  tho  jjioniing,  when  we  made  a  trip  off  till  dayli^rht;  and 

during  all  this  time  wo  lost  ground,  owing  to  the  viuiableucfis 

of  tho  winds.    Wo  continued  at  the  distance  of  between  four 

and  iivQ  miles  from  the  sliore,  till  the  afternoon,  when  W8 

came  within  two  miles,  and  1  then  hoisted  out  tho  pinnace 

and  yawl  to  attempt  a  landing,  but  thr  pinnace  proved  to  be 

BO  loakv  that  1  was  obli*i:od  to  hoist  her  in  a«xaiu.       At  this 

time  we  saw  several  of  the  natives  walking  briskly  along  the 
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fihoie,  four  of  whom  carried  a  small  canoe  upon  their  shoul- 
dexB.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  they  were  going  to  put  her 
into  the  water,  and  come  off  to  the  ship,  but  ^ding  ourselves 
disappointed,  I  determined  to  go  on  snore  in  the  yawl,  with 
as  many  as  it  would  carry.  I  embarked,  therefore,  with  only 
Mr.  Baiiks,  Dr.  Solander,  Tupia,  and  four  rowers ;  we  pulled 
for  that  part  of  the  shore  where  the  Indians  appeared,  near 
which  four  small  canoes  were  Iviug  at  the  water's  edge.  The 
Indians  sat  down  upon  the  rooks,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  our 
landing  ^  but  to  our  great  regret,  when  wo  came  within  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  they  ran  away  into  the  woods.  We 
determined,  however,  to  go  ashore,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
an  interview ;  but  in  this  we  were  again  disappointed,  for  wo 
found  so  great  a  surf  beating  upon  every  part  of  the  beach, 
that  landing  with  our  little  boat  was  altogether  impraoticable* 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  content  with  gazing  at  such 
objects  as  presented  themselves  from  the  water.  The  canoes, 
upon  a  near  view,  seemed  very  much  to  resemble  those  of  the 
smaller  sort  at  New  Zealand.  We  observed,  that  among  the 
trees  on  shore,  which  were  not  very  large,  there  was  no  under- 
wood ;  and  could  distinguish  that  many  of  them  were  of  the 
palm  kind,  and  some  of  them  cabbage  trees ;  after  many  a 
wishful  look  we  were  obliged  to  return,  vdth  our  curiosity 
rather  excited  than  satisfied,  and  about  five  in  the 
evening  got  on  board  the  ship.  About  this  time  it  foil 
calm,  and  our  situation  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  We 
were  now  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore, 
and  within  some  breakers,  which  lay  to  the  southward ;  but 
happily  a  light  breeze  came  off  the  land,  and  carried  us  out  of 
danger.  With  this  breeze  we  stood  to  the  northward,  and  at 
day-break  we  discovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  to  be  well 
sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  into  which,  therefore,  I 
dvtermincd  to  go  with  the  ship.  The  pinnace  being  repaired, 
I  sent  her,  with  the  master,  to  sound  the  entrance,  while  I 
kei)t  turning  up,  having  the  wind  right  out  At  noon,  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  bore  N.N.W.,  distant  about  a  mile,  and 
sfoiijg  a  smoke  on  the  shore,  we  directed  our  glasses  to  the 
spot,  and  soon  discovered  ten  people,  who,  upon  our  nearer 
aj>proach,  left  their  lire,  and  retired  to  a  little  eminence, 
whence  they  could  conveniently  observe  our  motions.  Soon 
alter  two  canoes,  each  having  two  men  on  board,  came  to  the 
shore  just  under  the  eminence,  and  the  men  joined  the  rest 
on  the  top  of  it  The  pinnace,  which  had  been  bont  ahead  to 
sound,  now  approached  the  place,  upon  which  all  the  Indians 
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retired  fartiier  up  the  hill,  except  one,  who  hid  himself  among 
some  rocks  near  the  landing  place.  As  the  pinnace  proceeded 
along  the  shore,  most  of  the  people  took  the  same  route, 
and  kept  abreast  of  her  at  a  distance.  When  she  came  back, 
the  master  told  us,  that  in  a  cove  a  little  within  the  harbour, 
some  of  them  had  come  down  to  the  beach,  and  invited  him  to 
land  by  many  signs  and  words,  of  which  he  knew  not  the 
meaning ;  but  that  all  of  them  were  armed  with  long  pikes, 
and  a  wooden  weapon  sliapod  somewhat  like  a  cimeter.  The 
Indians  who  had  not  followed  the  boat,  seeing  the  ship 
approach,  used  many  threatening  gestures,  and  brandished 
their  weapons ;  particularly  two,  who  made  a  very  singular 
appearance,  for  tlieir  faces  seemed  to  have  been  dusted  with  a 
white  powder,  and  their  bodies  painted  with  broad  streaks  of 
the  same  colour,  which  passing  obliquely  over  their  breasts 
and  backs,  looked  not  unlike  the  cross-belts  worn  by  our 
soldiers ;  the  same  kind  of  streaks  were  also  drawn  round 
their  legs  and  thighs,  like  broad  garters.  Each  of  these  men 
hold  in  his  hand  the  weapon  that  had  been  described  to  us  as 
like  a  cimeter,  which  appeared  to  be  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long;  and  they  seemed  to  talk  to  each  other  with  great 
earnestness. 

"  Wo  continued  to  stand  into  the  bay,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  anchored  under  the  south  shore,  about  two  miles 
within  the  entrance,  in  six  fathom  water,  the  south  point 
bearing  S.E.,  and  the  north  point  east.  As  we  came  in  we 
saw,  on  both  points  of  the  bay,  a  few  huts,  and  several  of  the 
natives,  men,  women,  and  cliildren.  Under  the  south  head 
we  saw  four  small  canoes,  with  each  one  man  on  board,  who 
were  very  busily  employed  in  striking  fish  ^vith  a  long  pike 
or  spear.  They  ventured  almost  into  the  surf,  and  were  so 
intent  upon  what  they  were  doing,  that  although  the  ship 
passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  they  scarcely 
turned  their  eyes  toward  her;  possibly,  being  deafened  by 
the  surf,  and  their  attention  wholly  fixed  upon  their  business 
or  sporty  they  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  go  past  them. 

"  The  place  where  the  ship  had  anchored  was  abreast  of  a 
small  village,  consisting  of  about  six  or  eight  houses,  and 
while  we  were  preparing  to  hoist  out  the  boat  we  saw  an  old 
woman,  followed  by  three  children,  como  out  of  the  wood ; 
she  was  loaded  with  fire  wood ;  and  each  of  the  children  had 
also  its  little  burden.  When  she  came  to  the  houses,  three 
more  children,  younger  than  tlie  others,  came  out  to  meet 
her :  she  often  looked  at  the  ship,  but  expressed  neither  fear 
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nor  surprise.  In  a  short  time  she  kindled  a  fire,  and  the  four 
canoes  came  in  from  fishing.  The  men  landed,  and  having 
hauled  up  their  boats,  began  to  dress  their  dinner,  to  all 
appearance,  wholly  unconcerned  about  us,  though  we  were 
within  half  a  mile  of  them.  We  thought  it  remarkable  that 
all  of  the  people  we  had  yet  seen,  not  one  had  the  least 
appearance  of  clothing,  the  old  woman  herself  being  destitute 
even  of  a  fig  lea£" 

The  following  is  his  accoant  of  Botany  Bay,  and  of  what 
took  place  there  : — 

'*  Aiter  dinner  the  boats  were  manned,  and  we  set  out  from 
the  ahip,  having  Tupia  of  our  party.  We  intended  to  land 
where  we  saw  the  people,  and  began  to  hope  that  as  they  had 
so  little  regarded  the  ^p's  coming  into  the  bay,  they  would 
as  little  regard  our  coming  on  shore.  In  this,  however,  we 
were  disappointed ;  for  as  soon  as  we  approached  the  rocks 
two  of  the  men  came  down  upon  them  to  dispute  our  landing, 
and  the  rest  ran  away.  Each  of  the  two  champions  was  armed 
with  a  lance  about  ten  feet  long,  and  a  short  stick,  which  he 
seemed  to  handle  as  if  it  was  a  machine  to  assist  him  in 
managing  or  throwing  the  lance.  They  called  to  us  in  a  very 
loud  tone,  and  in  a  harsh  dissonant  language,  of  which  neither 
we  nor  Tupia  understood  a  single  word ;  they  brandished 
their  weapons,  and  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  coast  to 
the  uttermost,  though  they  were  but  two,  and  we  were  forty. 
I  could  not  but  admire  their  courage,  and  being  very  un- 
willing that  hostilities  should  commence  ^vith  such  inequsdity 
of  force  between  us,  I  ordered  the  boat  to  lie  upon  her  oars  ; 
we  then  parlied  by  signs  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  to  bespeak  their  good-will,  I  threw  them  nails, 
beads,  and  other  trifles,  which  they  took  up,  and  seemed  to  be 
well  pleased  with.  1  then  made  signs  that  I  wanted  water, 
and,  by  all  the  means  that  I  could  devise,  endeavoured  to 
convince  them  that  we  would  do  them  no  harm.  They  now 
waved  to  us,  and  I  was  willing  to  intei-pret  it  as  an  invita- 
tion ;  but  upon  our  putting  the  boat  in,  tlioy  came  again  to 
oppose  us.  One  appeared  to  be  a  youth  about  nineteen  or 
twenty,  and  the  other  a  man  of  middle  ago  ;  as  I  had  now  no 
other  resource,  I  fired  a  musket  between  tlicm.  Uj^on  the 
report,  the  youngest  dropped  a  bundle  of  lanecs  iipon  the 
ro<:.-k,  but  recollecting  himself  in  an  instant,  he  snatched  them  up 
a«:ain  with  great  haste.  A  stone  was  then  thrown  at  us,  upon 
which  I  ordered  a  musket  to  bo  fired  wdth  small  shot,  which 
struck  the  eldest  upon  the  legs,   and  he    immediately  ran 
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to  one  of  the  housesi  wHch  was  distant  about  an  hundred 
yards.  I  now  hoped  that  our  contest  was  over,  and  "we 
immediately  landed ;  but  we  had  scarcely  left  the  boat  when 
he  returned,  and  we  tlien  perceived  that  he  had  left  the  rock 
only  to  fetch  a  shield  or  target  fur  his  defence.  As  soon  as 
he  came  up,  he  threw  a  lance  at  us,  and  his  comrade  another; 
they  fell  where  we  stood  thickest,  but  hai>pily  hurt  nobody. 
A  third  musket  witji  small  shot  was  then  fired  at  them,  u^xm 
which  one  of  them  tlirew  another  lance,  and  both  immediately 
ran  away;  if  we  had  pursued,  we  might  probably  have  taken 
one  of  them ;  but  Mr.  Banks  suggesting  that  the  lances  might 
be  poisoned,  I  thought  it  not  prudent  to  venture  into  the 
woods.  We  repaired  immediately  to  the  huts,  in  one  of 
which  we  found  the  children,  who  had  hidden  themselves 
behind  a  shield  and  some  btirk ;  we  peeped  at  them,  but  left 
them  in  their  retreat,  witliout  their  knowing  that  they  had 
been  discovered,  and  we  threw  into  the  house,  when  we 
wont  away,  some  beads,  ribbons,  pieces  of  cloth,  and 
other  presents,  which  we  hoped  would  procure  us 
the  good-will  of  the  inhabitants  when  they  should 
return ;  but  the  lances  which  we  found  lying  about  we  took 
away  with  us,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty ;  they  were  firom 
six  to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  all  of  them  had  four  prongs  in  the 
manner  of  a  fiss-gig,  each  of  which  was  pointed  with  fish- 
bone, and  very  sharp ;  we  observed  that  they  were  smeared 
with  a  viscous  substance  of  a  green  colour,  which  favoured 
the  opinion  of  their  being  poisoned,  though  we  afterwards 
discovered  that  it  was  a  mistake ;  they  appeared,  by  the  sea- 
weed that  we  found  sticking  to  them,  to  have  been  used  in 
striking  fish.  Upon  examining  the  canoes  that  lay  upon  the 
beach,  we  found  them  to  be  the  worst  we  had  ever  seen ;  they 
were  between  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  long,  and  made  of  tho 
bark  of  a  tree  in  one  piece,  which  was  drawn  together  and 
tied  up  at  each  end,  the  middle  being  kept  open  by  sticks, 
which  were  placed  across  them  from  gunwale  to  gunwalo 
as  til  warts.  We  tlicn  searched  for  fresh  water,  but  found 
none,  except  in  a  small  hole  which  had  been  dug  in  tho 
sand. 

"  Having  re-embarked  in  our  boat,  we  deposited  our  lances 
on  board  the  ship,  and  then  went  over  to  tne  north  point  of 
the  bay,  where  we  had  seen  several  of  the  inhabitants  when 
wo  were  entering  it,  but  which  we  now  found  totally  deserted. 
Here,  however,  we  found  fresh  water,  which  trickled  down 
from  the  top  of  the  rooks,  and  stood  in  pools  among  the 
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hollows  at  the  bottom ;  but  it  was  situated  so  as  not  to  be 
procured  for  our  use  without  difficulty. 

^In  the  morning,  therefore,  I  sent  a  party  of  men  to  that 
part  of  the  shore  where  we  first  Lmded,  with  orders  to  dig 
holes  in  the  sand  where  the  water  might  gather ;  but  going 
ashore  myself  with  the  gentlemen  soon  afterwards  we  found, 
upon  a  more  diligent  search,  a  small  stream,  more  than 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

**  Upon  visiting  the  hut  where  we  had  seen  the  children, 
we  were  greatly  mortified  to  find  that  the  beads  and  ribbons 
which  we  had  left  there  the  night  before  had  not  been 
moved  from  their  places,  and  that  not  an  Indian  was  to  be  seen. 

^'  Having  sent  some  empty  water- casks  on  shore,  and  left 
a  party  of  men  to  cut  wood,  I  went  myseK  in  the  pinnace  to 
sound,  and  examine  the  bay;  during  my  excursion  I  saw 
several  of  the  natives,  but  they  all  fled  at  my  approacL  In 
one  of  the  places  where  I  landed,  I  found  seveiral  small  fires, 
and  fresh  muscles  broiling  upon  them ;  here  also  I  found  some 
of  the  largest  oyster-shells  I  had  ever  seen. 

^  As  soon  as  tibe  wooders  and  waterers  came  on  board  to 
dinner,  ten  or  twelve  of  the  natives  came  down  to  the  place, 
and  looked  with  great  attention  and  curiosity  at  the  casks, 
but  did  not  touch  them ;  they  took  away,  however,  the  canoes 
which  lay  near  the  landing-place,  and  again  disappeared. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  our  people  were  again  ashore,  sixteen 
or  eighteen  Indians,  all  armed,  came  boldly  within  about  an 
hundred  yards  of  them,  and  then  stopped ;  two  of  them 
advanced  somewhat  nearer ;  and  Mr.  Hicks,  who  commanded 
the  party  on  shore,  with  another,  advanced  to  meet  tliem, 
holding  out  presents  to  them  as  he  approached,  and 
expressing  kindness  and  amity  by  every  sign  he  could  think 
o^  but  all  without  effect ;  for  before  he  could  get  up  with 
them  they  retired,  and  it  would  have  answered  no  purpose 
to  pursue.  In  the  evening  I  went  with  Mr.  Banks  and  Jyr* 
Solander  to  a  sandy  cove  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
where,  in  three  or  four  hauls  with  the  seine,  we  took  above 
three  hundred  weight  of  fish,  which  was  equally  divided 
among  the  ship's  companv. 

''The  next  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  Indians  came 
down  to  the  houses  that  were  abreast  of  the  ship,  and  were 
heard  frequently  to  shout  very  loud.  As  soon  as  it  was  lights 
they  were  seen  walking  along  the  beach  ;  and  soon  after  tibey 
retired  to  the  woods,  where,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  they  kindled  several  fires. 
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*'Our  people  went  ashore  as  usual;  and  with  them  Mr. 
Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  who,  in  search  of  plants,  repaired  to 
the  woods.  Our  men,  who  were  employea  in  cutting  grass, 
being  the  farthest  removed  from  the  main  body  of  the  people, 
a  company  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Indians  advanced  towards 
thorn,  naving  sticks  in  their  hands,  which,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  scrjeant  of  marines,  shone  like  a  musket.  The 
grass-cutters  upon  seeing  them  approach,  drew  together,  and 
repaired  to  the  main  body.  The  Indians,  being  encouraged 
by  this  appearance  of  a  night-,  pursued  them ;  they  stopped, 
however,  when  they  were  within  about  a  furlong  of  uiem, 
and  after  shouting  several  times,  went  back  into  uie  woods. 
In  the  evening  they  came  again  in  the  same  manner,  stopped 
at  the  same  distance,  shouted  and  retired.  I  followed  them, 
myself,  alone  and  unarmed,  for  a  considerable  way  along  the 
shore,  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  stop. 

"  This  day  Mr.  Green  took  the  sun's  meridum  altitade  a 
little  within  the  south  entrance  of  the  bay,  which  gave  the 
latitude  34  degrees  S. ;  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  11 
degrees  3  minutes  E. 

"  Early  the  next  morning,  the  body  of  Forby  Sutherland, 
one  of  our  seamen,  who  died  the  evening  before,  was  buried 
near  the  watering-place ;  and  from  this  incident  I  called  the 
south  point  of  ti^s  bay  Sutherland  Point*      This  day  we 

*  The  apociyphal  accounts  referred  to  in  page  55  of  this  work  atj,  in 
ref  orenoo  to  the  death  of  Forby  Sutherland,  that  ho  was  wounded  in  attempt 
ing  to  take  from  the  natives  an  inscribed  brass  or  pewter  phite,  which  haA 
been  left  there  by  old  Dutch  navigators,  but  that  Cook  wishing  to  have  the 
credit  of  beinp:  the  first  discoverer  of  the  oountr)%  supprGaeed,  in  his  jouml 
all  reference  to  the  occurrence.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  pointed  out  thit 
Cook,  who  is  generally  very  minute  and  particular  about  such  mattara^  dotf 
not  refer  to  tho  cause  of  Sutherland's  death.  This  omission,  however,  if  it 
is  an  omission,  affords  but  a  vciy  shadowy  confirmation  of  the  statementi 
referred  to,  and  but  for  the  circulation  of  these  stories  would  probably  mersr 
have  been  noticed.  The  inscribed  plate  in  question,  it  is  stated,  was  taken  to 
England  by  Cook  or  some  of  his  of&cers,  and  deposited,  long  afterwaidi^  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  asserted  it  still  remains.  In  oppositioa  to 
this  it  mav  be  said  that  the  jealousy  which  induced  Cook  to  suppresB  all 
mention  of  the  matter  would  certainly  have  impelled  him  to  (fostxay  or 
otherwise  make  away  with  this  plate,  mstcad  of  preserving  it  and  taking  it 
to  England,  where  it  would  be  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  brought  in  evidenoo 
against  his  claims  to  having  been  the  first  discoverer  of  the  countrv.  In 
rc&rcnco  to  the  all^;od  existence  of  other  remains  and  evidences  of  the  viiit 
of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  before  Cook's  time  both  to  Botany  Bay  and 
Broken  Bay,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  that  the  statements  rat 
on  any  reliable  foundation.  The  only  accounts  he  has  suooeeded  in  tzaebtf 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  show  that  the  stories  of  the  aasatea 
finding    of  old    Dutch  and    Spanish  coins  hare  either  axisen    from 
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lesolved  to  make  an  excursion  into  the  country.  Mr.  Banks, 
Br.  Solander,  myself,  and  seven  others,  properly  accoutred  for 
the  expedition,  set  out  and  repaired  first  to  the  huts  near  the 
watering-place,  whither  some  of  the  natives  continued  every 
day  to  resort ;  and  though  the  little  presents  which  we  had 
left  there  before  had  not  yet  been  taken  away,  we  left  others 
of  somewhat  more  value,  consisting  of  cloth,  looking-glasses, 
combs,  and  beads,  and  then  went  up  into  the  country.  We 
found  the  soil  to  be  either  swamp  or  light  sand,  and  the  face 
of  the  country  finely  diversified  by  wood  and  lawn.  The 
trees  are  tall,  straight,  and  without  underwood,  standing  at 
such  a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  whole  country, 
at  least  where  the  swamps  do  not  render  it  incapable  of 
cultivation,  might  be  cultivated  without  cutting  down  one  of 
them.  Between  the  trees  the  ground  is  covered  with  grass,  of 
which  there  is  great  abundance,  growing  in  tufts  about  as  big 

jnistakes  or  prove  nothing  whateTer.  One  of  the  coins  in  question — 
for  only  one  supposed  Butch  coin  can  now  he  discovered — was  found 
bj  Mr.  John  ComnSy  when  ploughing,  many  ^cars  since,  on  his  farm 
at  Pitt  Water,  on  the  shores  of  Broken  Bay.  This  coin,  which  is  of  silver, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  of  Lane  Cove,  is  not  a  Dutch 
ooin  at  all,  but  a  German  or  rather  Schleswig-Holstein  "  10  schilling*'  piece. 
The  date  is  almost  obliterated,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  1788,  the  year  of 
the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  eignteen  years  after  Cook's  visit  It 
afiEoTds  no  evidence  therefore  of  the  landing  there  of  old  Dutch  or  any  other 
navigatorsL  Its  probable  history  is  as  follows: — Governor  Phillip,  the 
founder  of  the  colony,  was  of  German  extraction,  his  father  having  been 
a  citizan  of  Frankfort  During  the  period  of  his  rule  in  New  South 
Wales  several  Germans  emigrated  to  the  new  colony,  probably  at  his 
invitation.  To  one  of  them,  named  Philip  SchoeiTcr,  who  came  out  as 
agricultural  superintendent,  one  of  the  first  grants  of  land  which  Governor 
Phillip  ever  nuuie  was  issued.  This  land  w^s  situated  at  Pitt  Water,  and 
Sciioeffer  lived  on  his  ^um  there  for  many  years.  It  is  higlily  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  coins  in  question,  if  there  really  was  more  than  one  of  the 
kind  re&ned  to  ever  found  there,  were  lost  by  Schoeffer  or  some  of  his  people, 
18  any  money  he  or  they  brought  with  them  would  naturally  be  in  the  coin 
of  their  own  country.  Another  ooin,  said  to  be  Spanish,  turned  out  upon 
CKefol  examination  to  be  an  English  half-crown  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  The  date  is  obliterated,  but  the  letters  "  Carol... Box... Brit... Hib"  can 
be  dearlv  made  out  on  the  obverse,  and  some  traces  of  the  figures  of  George 
and  the  bragon  on  the  reverse.  A  third  silver  coin  which  was  found  not  far 
from  the  water's  edge  at  Broken  Bay,  really  was  a  Spanish  pillar  dollar,  but 
it  was  so  corroded  and  defaced  that  the  Under  could  not  make  out  the  date, 
and  it  therefore  proved  nothing.  This  coin  had  a  small  hole  near  the  ed^, 
as  if  it  had  been  attached  to  a  string  to  bo  worn  roimd  the  neck,  a  practice 
formerly  not  unusual  with  sailors.  The  other  stories  of  Dutch  or  Spanish 
relica,  it  is  believed,  rest  on  still  slighter  foundations ;  and  even  if  they  were 
trae  would  prove  nothing  to  the  purpose  in  the  absence  of  all  information  aa 
to  how  they  came  where  they  were  discovered. 
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as  can  well  be  grasped  in  the  hand,  whioh  stand  yeiy  dose  to 
each  other.  We  saw  many  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
places  were  they  had  slept  upon  the  grass  without  any 
shelter ;  but  we  saw  only  one  of  the  people,  who,  the  moment 
he  discovered  us,  ran  away.  At  eh  &ese  places  we  left 
presents,  hoping  that  at  length  they  might  produce  confidence 
and  good-will.  We  had  a  transient  and  imperfect  view  of  a 
quadruped,  about  as  big  as  a  rabbit  Mr.  Banks's  greyhoond, 
which  was  with  us,  got  sight  of  it,  and  would  probably  have 
caught  it,  but  the  moment  he  set  off  he  lamed  himself 
against  a  stump  which  lay  concealed  in  the  long  grass.  We 
afterwards  saw  the  dung  of  an  animal  which  fed  upon  grasB, 
and  which  we  judged  could  not  be  less  than  a  deer;  and  the 
footsteps  of  ano&er,  which  was  clawed  like  a  dog,  and 
seemed  to  be  about  as  big  as  a  wolfl  We  also  tracked  a 
small  animal,  whose  foot  resembled  that  of  a  polecat  or 
weasel.  The  trees  over  our  head  abounded  with  birds  of 
various  kinds,  among  which  were  many  of  exquisite  beauty, 
particularly  loriquets  and  cockatoos,  which  flew  in  flocks  of 
several  scores  together.  We  found  some  wood  which  had 
been  felled  by  the  natives  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  some 
that  had  been  barked.  The  trees  were  not  of  many  species ; 
among  others  there  was  a  large  one  which  yielded  a  gum  not 
unlike  the  sanguis  draconis ;  and  in  some  of  them  steps  had 
been  cut  at  about  three  feet  distance  from  each  other,  for 
the  convenience  of  climbing  them. 

"  From  this  excursion  we  returned  between  three  and  four 
o'clock,  and  having  dined  on  board,  we  went  ashore  again  at 
the  watering-place,  where  a  party  of  men  were  filling  casks. 
Mr.  Gore,  the  second  lieutenant,  had  been  sent  out  in  the 
morning  with  a  boat  to  dredge  for  oysters  at  the  head  of  the 
bay;  when  ho  had  performed  this  service  he  went  ashore, 
and  having  taken  a  midshipman  with  him,  and  sent  the  boat 
away,  sot  out  to  join  the  waterers  by  land.  In  his  way  he 
fell  in  with  a  body  of  two-and-twenty  Indians,  w^ho  followed 
him,  and  were  often  not  more  than  twenty  yards  distant 
Wlien  Mr.  Gore  perceived  them  so  near,  he  stopped,  and  faced 
about,  upon  which  they  stoi)ped  also  ;  and  when  he  went  on 
again,  continued  their  pursuit  They  did  not,  however,  attack 
him,  though  they  were  all  anned  with  lances,  and  ho  and  the 
midshipman  got  in  safety  to  the  watering-place.  The  Indians, 
who  had  slackened  their  pursuit  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  main  body  of  our  people,  halt(»d  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  they  stood  still.      Mr.  Monk- 
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house  and  two  or  three  of  the  waterers  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  march  up  to  them ;  but  seeing  the  Indians  keep 
their  ground  till  they  came  pretty  near  them,  they  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  fear  very  common  to  the  rash  and  fool-hardy, 
and  made  a  hasty  retreat.  This  step,  which  insured  the 
danger  that  it  was  taken  to  avoid,  encouraged  the  Indians, 
and  four  of  them  running  forward,  discharged  their  lances  at 
the  fugitives  with  such  force,  that  flying  no  less  than  forty 
yards,  they  went  beyond  them.  As  the  Indians  did  not  pursue, 
our  people,  recovering  their  spirits,  stopped  to  collect  the 
lances  when  they  came  up  to  the  place  where  they  lay ;  upon 
whioh  the  Indians,  in  their  turn,  began  to  retire.  Just  at 
this  time  I  came  up  with  Mr.  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  and  Tupia  ; 
and  being  desirous  to  convince  the  Indians  that  we  were 
neither  afraid  of  them,  nor  intended  them  any  mischief,  we 
advanced  towards  them,  making  signs  of  expostulation  and 
entreaty;  but  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  wait  till  we 
oould  come  up.  Mr.  Gore  told  us  that  he  had  seen  some  of 
them,  up  the  bay,  who  had  invited  him  bv  signs  to  come  on 
shore,  which  he,  certainly  with  great  prudence,  declined. 

•*  The  morning  of  the  next  day  was  so  rainy,  that  we  were 
all  glad  to  stay  on  board.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  it 
cleared  up,  and  we  made  another  excursion  along  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  southward :  we  went  ashore,  and  ^Ir.  Bonks 
and  Dr.  Solander  gathered  many  plants;  but  besides  these 
we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  At  our  first  entering  the 
woods,  we  met  with  tnree  of  the  natives,  who  instantly  ran 
away :  more  of  them  were  seen  by  some  of  the  people,  but 
they  all  disappeared  with  great  precipitation  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  they  were  discovered.  By  the  boldness  of  these 
people  at  our  first  landing,  and  the  terror  that  seized  them 
at  the  sight  of  us  afterwards,  it  appears  that  they  were 
sufficiently  intimidated  by  our  fire-arms ;  not  that  we  had 
any  reason  to  think  the  people  much  hurt  by  the  small  shot 
which  we  were  obliged  to  fire  at  them  when  they  attacked  us 
at  our  coming  out  of  the  boat ;  but  they  had  probably  seen 
the  effects  of  them,  from  their  lurking-places,  upon  the  birds 
that  we  had  shot  Tupio,  who  was  now  become  a  good 
marksman,  frequently  strayed  from  us  to  shoot  parrots ;  and 
he  had  told  us  that  while  he  was  thus  employed,  he  had  once 
met  with  nine  Indians,  who,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  he 
saw  them,  ran  from  him  in  great  confusion  and  terror. 

**The  next  day  twelve  canoes,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
single  Indian,  came  towards  the  watering-place,  and  were 
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within  half  a  mile  of  it  a  considerable  time  :  thev  ymn 
employed  in  striking  fish,  upon  which,  like  others  that  m 
haa  seen  before,  they  were  so  intent  that  they  seemed  to 
regard  nothing  else.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  party  of 
our  people  were  out  a  shooting  near  the  place,  and  one  of  the 
men,  whose  curiosity  might  at  length,  perhaps,  be  roused  hj 
the  report  of  the  fowling-pieces,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Bsnki 
to  haul  up  his  canoe  upon  the  beach,  and  go  towards  the 
shooting  party.  In  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  he  returned,  launched  his  canoe,  and  went  off  in  her  to 
his  companions.  This  incident  makes  it  probable  that  the 
natives  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  destructive  power  of  oar 
fire-arms  when  we  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  :  for  thii 
man  was  not  seen  by  any  of  the  party  whose  operations  he  had 
reconnoitred. 

**  While  Mr.  Banks  was  gathering  plants  near  the  watexin^ 
place,  I  went  with  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Monkhouse  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  that  I  might  examine  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  make  farther  attempts  to  form  some  connection 
with  the  natives.  In  our  way  we  met  with  eleven  or  twelvi 
small  canoes,  with  each  a  man  in  it,  probably  the  same  that 
were  afterwards  abreast  of  the  shore,  who  all  made  into 
shoal  water  upon  our  approach.  We  met  other  Indians  on 
shore  the  first  time  we  landed,  who  instantly  took  to  their 
canoes,  and  paddled  away.  We  went  up  the  country  to  some 
distance,  and  found  the  face  of  it  nearly  the  same  mth  thii 
which  has  been  described  already,  but  the  soil  was  much 
richer ;  for,  instead  of  sand,  I  found  a  deep  black  mould, 
^which  I  thought  very  fit  for  the  production  of  grain  of  any 
kind.  In  the  woods  we  found  a  tree  which  bore  fruit  that  in 
colour  and  shape  resembled  a  cherry  :  the  juice  had  an  agree- 
able tartness,  though  but  little  flavour.  We  found  also 
interspersed  some  of  the  finest  meadows  in  the  world  :  some 
places,  however,  were  rooky,  but  these  were  comparativelf 
few  :  the  stone  is  sandy,  and  might  be  used  with  advantage 
for  building.  Wlien  we  returned  to  the  boat,  we  saw  some 
smoke  upon  another  part  of  the  coast,  and  went  thither  in 
hopes  of  meeting  with  the  people,  but  at  our  approach  these 
also  ran  away.  We  found  six  small  canoes,  and  six  fires 
very  near  the  beach,  with  some  muscles  roasting  upon  th6m» 
and  a  few  oysters  lying  near :  by  this  we  judged  that  there 
had  been  one  man  in  each  canoe,  who  having  picked  up  some 
shell  fish,  had  come  ashore  to  eat  it,  and  made  his  separate 
fire  for  that  purpose.    We  tasted  of  ilieir  cheer,  and  left  them 
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in  return  some  strings  of  beads^  and  other  things  which  we 
tlioaght  would  please  them.  At  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  this  place 
we  found  a  small  well  of  £resh  water,  supplied  by  a  spring ; 
and  the  day  being  now  far  spent,  we  returned  to  the  ship.  In 
the  evening,  Mr.  Banks  made  a  little  excursion  with  his  gun, 
and  found  such  a  number  of  quails,  resembling  those  in 
England,  that  he  might  have  shot  as  many  as  he  pleased  but 
his  object  was  variety  and  not  number. 

'*  The  next  morning,  as  the  wind  would  not  permit  me  to 
sally  I  sent  out  several  parties  into  the  country  to  try  again 
whether  some  intercourse  could  not  be  established  with  the 
natives.  A  midshipman,  who  belonged  to  one  of  these  parties, 
having  straggled  a  long  way  from  his  companions,  met  with 
a  very  old  man  and  woman,  and  some  Httle  children  ;  they 
were  sitting  under  a  tree  by  the  water  side,  and  neither 
party  saw  the  other  tUl  thev  were  close  together.  The  Indians 
showed  signs  of  fear,  but  aid  not  attempt  to  run  away.  The 
man  happened  to  have  nothing  to  give  them  but  a  parrot  that 
he  had  shot ;  this  he  offered,  but  they  refused  to  accept  ity 
withdrawing  themselves  from  his  hand  either  through  fear  or 
aversion.  His  stay  with  them  was  but  short,  for  he  saw 
several  canoes  near  the  beach  fishing,  and  being  alone,  he 
feared  they  might  come  ashore  and  attack  him.  He  said  that 
these  people  were  very  dark-coloiired,  but  not  black ;  that 
the  man  and  woman  appeared  to  be  very  old,  being  both  grey- 
headed ;  that  the  hair  of  the  man's  head  was  bushy,  and  his 
beard  lon£^  and  rough ;  that  the  woman's  hair  was  cropped 
short ;  and  both  of  them  were  stark  naked.  Mr.  Monkhouse, 
the  surgeon,  and  one  of  the  men,  who  were  with  another 
party  near  the  watering-place,  also  strayed  from  their  com- 
panions, and  as  they  were  coining  out  of  a  thicket,  observed 
six  Indians  standing  together,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards.  One  of  them  pronounced  a  word  very  loud,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  signal,  for  a  lance  was  immediately 
thrown  at  him  out  of  the  wood,  which  very  narrowly  missed 
hinL  When  the  Indians  saw  tliat  the  weapon  had  not  taken 
effect,  thev  ran  away  with  the  greatest  precipitation ;  but  on 
turning  about  towards  the  place  whence  the  lance  had  been 
thrown,  he  saw  a  young  Indian,  whom  he  judged  to  be  about 
nineteen  or  twenfy  years  old,  come  down  from  a  tree,  and 
he  also  ran  away  with  such  speed  as  made  it  hopeless  to 
follow  him.  Mr.  Monkhouse  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  been 
watched  by  these  Indians  in  his  passage  through  the  thicket, 
and  that  the  youth  had  been  stationed  in  the  tree  to  discharge 
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the  lance  at  him,  upon  a  signal,  as  he  should  oome  by;  but 
however  this  may  be,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  lie 
was  the  person  who  threw  the  lance. 

''  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  myself  with  a  party  over  to  the 
north  shore,  and  wliile  some  of  our  people  were  hftnling  the 
seine,  we  made  an  excursion  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
proceeding  afterwards  in  the  direction  of  the  coast  We 
found  this  place  without  wood,  and  somewhat  resembling  oar 
moors  in  England ;  the  surface  of  the  ground,  however,  was 
covered  with  a  thin  brush  of  plants,  about  aa  high  as  the 
knees.  The  hills  near  the  coast  are  low,  but  others  rise 
behind  them,  increasing  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  a  considerable 
distance,  with  marshes  and  morasses  between.  When  m 
returned  to  the  boat,  we  found  that  our  people  had  oaaght 
with  the  seine  a  great  number  of  small  fisn,  which  are  well- 
known  in  the  West-Indies,  and  which  our  sailors  call  leather- 
jackets,  because  their  skin  is  remarkably  thick.  I  had  sent 
the  second  lieutenant  out  in  the  yawl  a  striking,  and  when 
we  got  back  to  the  ship  we  found  that  he  also  had  been  veiy 
successful  He  had  observed  that  the  large  sting-rays,  A 
which  there  is  great  plenty  in  the  bay,  followed  the  flowing 
tide  into  very  shcdlow  water;  he  therefore  took  the  opportunity 
of  flood,  and  struck  several  in  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
water :  one  of  them  weighed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  after  his  entrails  were  taken  out 

<<  The  next  morning,  as  the  wind  still  continued  northerly 
I  sent  out  the  yay^l  again,  and  the  people  struck  one  still 
larger,  for  when  his  entrails  were  taken  out  he  weighed  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds. 

**  The  great  quantity  of  plants  which  Mr.  Banks  and  Dt 
Solander  collected  in  this  place  induced  me  to  give  it  the 
name  of  Botany  Bay.  It  is  situated  in  the  latitude  of  34 
degrees  S.,  longitude  208  degrees  37  minutes  W.  It  ii 
capacious,  safe,  and  convenient,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
land  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  nearly  level,  and  of  a 
moderate  height ;  in  general  higher  than  it  is  feuiiier  inland, 
with  steep  rocky  difls  next  the  sea,  which  have  the  appearanoe 
of  a  long  island  lying  close  under  the  shore.  The  harbonr 
lies  about  the  middle  of  this  land,  and  in  approaching  it  from 
the  southward,  is  discovered  before  the  ship  comes  abreast  of 
it ;  but  from  the  northward  it  is  not  discovered  so  soon ;  the 
entrance  is  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
lies  in  W.N.W.  To  sail  into  it,  the  southern  shore  should 
be  kept  on  board,  till  the  ship  is  within  a  small  bare  island 
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which  lies  close  under  the  north  shore ;  within  this  island  the 
deepest  water  on  that  side  is  seven  fatliom,  shallowing  to  five 
a  good  way  up.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  south 
shore  there  is  a  shoal  reaching  from  the  inner  south  point 
quite  to  the  head  of  the  harbour  ;  but  over  towards  the  north 
and  north-west  shore  there  is  a  channel  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  at  low  water,  for  three  or  four  leagues,  up  to  a  place 
where  there  is  three  or  four  fathom ;  but  here  I  found  very 
little  fresh  water.  We  anchored  near  the  south  shore,  about 
a  mile  within  the  entrance,  for  the  convenience  of  sailing  with 
a  southerly  wind,  and  because  I  thought  it  the  best  situation 
for  watering;  but  I  afterwards  found  a  very  line  stream  on 
the  north  shore,  in  the  first  sandy  cove  within  the  island, 
before  which  a  ship  might  lie  almost  land-locked,  and  procure 
wood  as  well  as  water  in  great  abundance.  Wood,  indeed, 
is  everywhere  plenty,  but  I  saw  only  two  kinds  which  may 
be  considered  as  timber.  These  trees  are  as  large,  or  larger, 
than  the  English  oak,  and  one  of  them  has  not  a  very 
different  appearance  ;  this  is  the  same  that  yields  the  reddish 
guni  like  sanguis  draconis,  and  the  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
dark-coloured,  like  lignum  vita? ;  the  other  grows  tall  and 
fitraight,  something  like  the  pine ;  and  the  wood  of  this,  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  live  oak  of  America,  is  also  hard 
and  heavy.  There  are  a  few  shrubs,  and  several  kinds  of 
the  palm ;  mangroves  also  grow  in  great  plenty  near  the 
head  of  the  bay.  The  country  in  general  is  level,  low,  and 
woody,  as  far  as  we  could  see.  The  woods,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  abound  with  birds  of  exquisite  beauty,  particularly 
of  the  parrot  kind ;  we  found  also  crows  here,  exactly  the 
same  with  those  in  England.  About  the  head  of  the 
harbour,  where  there  are  large  tiats  of  sand  and  mud,  there  is 
great  plenty  of  water-fowl,  most  of  w^hich  wore  altogether 
unknown  to  us ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  black  and 
white,  much  larger  than  a  swan,  and  in  shape  somewhat 
resembling  a  pelican.  On  these  banks  of  sand  and  mud  there 
are  great  quantities  of  oysters,  muscles,  cockles,  and  other 
shell-fish,  which  seem  to  be  the  principal  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  go  into  shoal  water  with  their  little  canoes, 
and  pick  them  out  with  their  hands.  We  did  not  observe 
that  they  ate  any  of  them  raw,  nor  do  they  always  go  on 
shore  to  dress  them,  for  they  have  frequently  fires  in  their 
canoes  for  that  purpose.  They  do  not,  how^ever,  subsist 
wholly  upon  this  food,  for  they  catch  a  variety  of  other  fish, 
some  of  which  they  strike  with  gigs,  and  some  they  take 
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with  hook  and  line.  All  tlie  inhabitants  that  we  saw  were 
stark  naked ;  they  did  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  nor  to 
live  in  societies,  but,  like  other  animals,  were  scattered 
about  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  woods  ()f  their  roimner 
of  life,  however,  we  oould  know  but  little,  as  we  were  never 
.able  to  form  the  least  connection  with  them;  after  the  lirst 
contest  at  our  landing,  thoy  would  never  come  near  enough 
to  parley ;  nor  did  they  touch  a  single  article  of  all  that 
we  had  left  at  their  Imts,  and  tlie  places  they  frequented,  on 
purpose  for  them  to  take  away. 

"  During  my  stay  in  this  harbour  I  caused  the  English 
colours  to  be  displayed  on  shore  every  day.  and  the  ship's 
name,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  to  bo  inscribed  upon  one  of 
the  trees  near  the  wat<i ring-place. 

"  It  is  high-water  here  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  tide  rises  and  falls  per- 
pendicularly between  four  and  five  feet" 

The  place  where  Cook  landed,  on  the  shores  of  Botany 
Bay,  being  one  of  the  very  few  spots  in  Australia  to  which  any- 
thing like  liistorical  interest  attaches,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
being  marked  by  some  appropriate  memorial.  Upwards  of  forty 
years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  a  few  gentlemen 
of  Sydney,  who  called  themselves,  somewhat  pretentiously* 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Australasia,  to  commemorate 
Cook's  discovery  of  the  colony,  and  to  mark  the  spot  where 
he  landed.  The  motive  was  excellent,  but  the  performance 
was  hardly  worthy  of  the  occasion.  At  the  place  where  it 
was  supposed  Cook  first  stepped  on  shore,  they  afhxed  to  a 
rock  a  brass  plate,  on  which  tlie  following  singular  inscription 
was  engraved: — "A.D.  mdcclxx.  Under  the  auspices  of 
British  Science  these  shores  wore  discovered  by  James  Cook 
and  Joseph  Banks,  the  Columbus  and  the  Ma3cenas  of  their 
time.  This  spot  once  saw  them  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Now  to  tlieir  memory,  this  tablet  is  inscribed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Australasia.  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  K.C.B.,  and  RRS.L.  and  K,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  President'*  The  plate 
on  which  this  inscription  was  engraved  was  fiistened  to  the 
rock  about  fifteen  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  there  it 
Btill  remains. 

Possibly  some  readers  of  these  chapters  may  not  be  aware 
that  "  the  first  year  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Austra- 
lasia" means  a.d.  1822.  It  was  on  the  20th  March  in  that  year 
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that  the  hrass  plate  was  placed  at  Botany  Bay.  An  attempt 
was  then  made  to  find  an  aboriginal  native  who  had  seen  and 
remembered  Cook's  landing  fifty -two  years  previously.  And 
an  old  man  was  found  who  was  said  to  have  been  £he  very 
youth  who  opposed  Cook's  landing  so  vigorously.  It  is 
nardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  grounds  for  the  belief  that 
the  old  man  of  1822  was  identical  with  the  young  man  of 
1770  were  of  a  somewhat  vague  and  shadowy  description.  A 
gentleman,  a  native  of  Sydney,  who  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities in  his  youth,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
of  acquiring  information  from  the  Botany  Bay  blacks,  and 
who  always  took  much  interest  in  all  that  related  to  them, 
has  kindly  supplied  the  writer  with  all  the  information  he  was 
able  to  glean  from  their  old  men  on  the  subject  of  Cook's 
lauding.  As  the  Endeavour  was  the  first  ship,  and  Cook  and 
his  crew  the  first  white  men  they  had  ever  seen,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  circumstance  must  have  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  their  memor5\  The  gentleman  referred  to 
states  that  the  aborigines  known  to  have  been  contemporary 
with  Captain  Cook*s  landing  were  Yadyer,  Bullmayne,  Dolmoik, 
Kumil,  Bluitt  and  Potta  (two  brothers).  All  agreed  in  their 
stitements  respecting  this  great  event  They  said  that  when 
the  ship  first  appeared  off  the  coast  they  were  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  bay,  at  a  spot  called  by  the  aborigines  Kooriwall, 
but  afterr^-ards  known  to  the  colonists  as  the  Frenchman's 
Gardens.  Yadyer  said  that  on  seeing  the  ship  he  went  do^vn 
to  a  corner  of  the  beach,  where  a  portion  of  the  tribe  were 
encamped,  and  told  them  what  he  had  seen.  They  all  there- 
upon went  up  the  hill  to  looL  Some  of  them  thought  the 
ship  was  a  large  bird.  But,  as  the  object  of  their  amaze- 
ment approached  the  heads  of  the  bay,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  large  canoe  with  people  on  board. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  saw  two  boats  leave  the  ship,  and  go 
to  the  rocks  at  "  Kundel,"  the  point  where  the  braids  plate  was 
put  up  in  1822.  Three  persons  from  one  of  the  boats  lauded 
just  below  that  point  The  boats  went  round  the  rock  into 
a  little  harbour  ;  and  the?  throe  persons  who  had  landed  went 
round  in  the  j^anie  direction,  to  a  spot  within  forty  yards  of 
the  run  of  water  which  Hows  close  to  the  south  side 
of  where  Kimdel  house  now  stands.  The  boats 
landed  at  a  small  gap,  where  there  was  a  line  run 
of  fresh  water.  Mter  staying  there  some  time,  the  boats 
came  over  to  the  north  side  of  Botany  Bay,  and  landed 
on  the  beach  at  KooriwaL      Three  persons  then  landed  from 
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one  of  tlic  boats ;  one  of  these  had  on  his  head  somethin| 
a  "  baug-alle."  [The  bang-alle  is  a  vessel  used  by  the  I 
for  carrying  water ;  it  is  made  of  bark,  drawn  together  t 
ends  an<l  fastened  with  tliongs,  so  as  to  resemble  very  cl 
a  cocked  JiatJ  These  three  men  walked  along  the  beacl 
boats  pulling  close  to  the  land,  till  they  ciime  to  Bui 
Point,  half  a  mile  fi  om  Kooriwall,  due  north.  The  blockfe 
made  their  appearance  on  tlio  bank  above  the  beach, 
spears  and  wommeras ;  but  made  no  attempt  to  throw  a 
at  the  strangers.  W'hen  the  aborigines  appeared  the  st 
time,  two  guns  were  lirod  from  the  boats,  on  which  they 
back  into  the  bush.  When  the  three  persons  who  landed 
to  Bumbera  Point;  they  got  into  the  boat,  and  after  st 
there  a  short  time  went  back  to  the  ship,  which  was 
anchored  just  inside  the  Heads.  Either  that  evening  c 
following  morning  two  boats  came  up  again  to  the  nortl 
at  Bumbera  Point,  and  hauled  a  seine  twice,  and  then  ret 
to  the  ships.  Such  is  the  report  of  tlie  landing  of  Oi 
Cook,  as  told  by  the  aborigines,  about  iorty  years  aftcrwj 

The  Endeavour  sailed  from  Botany  Bay  on  the  Gth 
and  at  noon,  says  Cook,  "  we  were  abreast  the  entranc 
bay  or  harbour  in  which  there  appeared  to  bo  good  anehc 
and  which  I  called  Port  Jackson."       Thov  did  not  ente 
continued    their  voyage    along    the   coast,    and    at    g 
discovered   a   bay,    which  from   the    irregular    and    b 
appearance  of  the  land  was  named  Broken  Bay.      The 
place  named  was  Port  Stephens ;  the  entrance   to  the 
Hunter,  one  of    the    largest  streams  of    Eastern  Aus 
having  been  passed  without  notice.       Cape  llawke,  the 
called  the  Throe  Brothers,  Sniokey  Capo,  Capo  Byron,  3 
Warning,  and  Point  Danger,  wore  all  seen  and  their  pi 
names  conferred  by  Cook  within  tlie  next  few  days. 
Danger,  in   2S  degrees  8   minutes   south,  is   the     noi 
extremity  of  the  j^resont  colony  of  Now  South  Wales. 

On  the  lOth  May,  tho  ships  still  keeping  near  to  the 
Cook  writes  : — **  The  shore  forms  ii  widt5  oi)en  bay,  wl 
called  A[oreton*s  Bav,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  land 
low  that  I  could  but  just  see  it  from  the  to 
head."  The  name  of  Cupi*  Moretim  was  also  give 
being  tho  north  point  of  Mon^ton's  Bay.*'  The  hills 
the  Cfljiss-houses,  Indian  ILsid,  Broaksoa  Spit,  ITarvcy's 
and  Bustanl  Bay,  wero  also  si>»^n  autl  named  during  the 
few  days.     At  the  last  b.iy  they  landed  and  shot  a  hu-ge 


v-hicb.  BOya  Cook,  weighed  sovontcon  pounds  and  u  half,  nnd 
was  a  epeoiee  of  buHturd.  ■'  We  all  agreed,"  he  contiiiuus, 
''that  this  was  the  beat  bird  w»  hod  eaten  since  we  left 
EoghiDd ;  ;uid  in  honour  of  it  we  called  this  iulet  Itufitord 
Buy."  Staiidiiig  along  the  ooast.  Cape  Capricorn,  Cape 
Manifold.  Kepplu  iiay.  Cape  Tdwnshund,  Brood  Sound,  Cape 
Palmeiston,  Cape  Uilkborough,  Repulse  Itay,  Cope  Gloucbster, 
Cape  Upstart,  Kdgdcumbo  Buy  (now  Port  Dunison),  Cape 
Cleaveland.  IlnlifasBay,  Itookingtiom  Buy,  and  other  remark- 
able bays  and  headland  were  seeu,  and  the  names  given  by 
which  they  are  still  known. 

The  part  of  the  coast  which  they  were  now  on  was  a  very 
dangerous  one,  and  the  crew  of  the  Endeavour  uiot  and 
Euriuounted  ditfionlties  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Their  ship,  on 
one  occasion,  struck  suddenly  upon  a  coral  rock,  and  was  in 
danger  of  sinking.  Uf  the  means  by  which  this  was  prevented 
Cook's  narrative  gives  the  following  interesting  account: — 

"  To  those  only  who  have  waited  in  a  state  of  auch  euEpense 
death  baa  approatihed  in  all  hia  terrors,  and  as  the  drea<lful 
moment  that  wae  to  determine  our  fate  came  on,  everj-  one 
aaw  hia  own  seiisationa  pictured  in  the  countenances  of  his 
eonipanioua;  however,  the  capstan  and  windlass  were  manned 
with  tLs  many  handa  as  eould  be  spared  from  the  pumps,  and 
the  ship  floating  about  twenty  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  the 
effort  was  made  and  she  was  heaved  into  deep  water.  It 
'was,  however,  imposeiblo  long  to  continue  the  labour  bv 
which  the  pumps  nwl  been  made  to  draw  upon  the  leak,  and 
OS  the  exat^t  i^itnodon  of  it  could  not  be  di.'toovered,  we  had 
no  hope  of  etopping  it  within.  In  this  sitnation,  Mr.  Monk- 
bouse,  one  of  my  midshipmen,  came  to  me  and  proposed  an 
experiment  that  he  hod  onoe  used  on  board  a  merchant  ship, 
which  sprung  a  leak  that  admitted  above  four  feet  of  water 
an  hour,  and  which,  by  this  experiment,  was  brought  sal'ely 
from  Virginia  to  London ;  the  master  having  such  eoutidencB 
ia  it  that  he  took  her  out  of  the  harbour,  knowing  her 
condition,  and  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  wait  till  the 
Itak  could  be  otherwise  stopjied.  To  tbia  man,  therefore, 
the  care  of  the  expedient,  which  is  called  fothering  the  ship, 
was  imnaediately  conunittod,  four  or  five  of  the  people  bting 
^>pointed  to  aaeist  him,  and  he  performed  it  in  this  manner : 
hi!  took  a  lower  studding  sail,  ,iud  having  mixed  together 
u  lorgv  quantity  of  oakum  and  wool,  chopped  pretty 
small,  he  stitched  it  down  in  hnndfuls  npon  Uie  sail  ai) 
lightly  as  possible,  and  over  thit  he  spread  the  dung  of  our 
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sheep  and  other  filth.  When  the  sail  was  thus  prepared,  it 
Wiis  hauled  under  the  6hi})'s  bottom  by  ropes,  which  kept  it 
extended,  and  when  it  came  under  the  leak  the  suction  which 
carried  in  the  water  carried  in  with  it  the  oakum  a^d  wool 
from  the  surface  of  the  sail,  which,  in  other  parts,  the  water 
was  not  sufficiently  agitated  to  wash  off.  By  the  success  of 
tliis  expedient  our  leak  was  so  far  reduced  that  instead  of 
gaining  upon  three  pumps,  it  was  easily  kept  under  with 
one." 

On  the  17th  June,  the  ship  having  been  run  aground  in  a 
harbour  where  the  tide  left  her  at  low  water,  it  was  discovered 
that  "  the  rollers  made  their  way  through  four  planks  and 
even  into  the  timbers,  three  more  plunks  were  much  damaged, 
and  the  appearance  of  these  breaches  was  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  there  was  not  a  splinter  to  be  seen,  but  all 
w^as  as  smooth  as  if  the  whole  had  been  cut  away  by  an 
instrument.  One  of  the  holes,  which  was  big  enough  to 
have  sunk  us  if  we  had  had  eight  pumi)s  instead  of  four, 
and  been  able  to  keep  them  incessantly  going,  was  in  a  great 
measure  plugged  up  by  a  fragment  of  the  rock,  which,  after 
having  made  the  hole  was  left  sticking  in  it ;  so  that  the 
water  which  had  at  first  gained  u})on  the  pumps,  was  what 
came  in  at  the  instersticos  between  the  stone  and  the  edges 
of  the  hole  that  received  it.  We  found  also  several  pieces 
of  the  lothering  which  had  made  their  way  between  the 
timbers,  and  in  a  great  measure  stopped  those  parts  of  the 
leak  which  the  stone  had  left  open." 

To  tlii!=»  harbour  the  name  of  JCndeavour  Bay  was  given, 
and  here  Cook  remained  retitting  and  obtaining  information 
from  June  until  the  following  August.  During  their  stay  here 
the  first  kangaroos  were  seen,  of  which  circumstance  Cook 
gives  the  following  account  : — *'  With  the  lirst  dawn  they  set 
out  in  search  of  game,  and  in  a  walk  of  many  miles  they  saw 
four  animals  of  the  same  kind,  two  ol*  which  Mr.  Banks's 
greyhound  chased,  but  they  throw  him  out  at  a  great 
distance,  by  leaping  over  the  long  thick  grass  which  prevented 
his  running :  this  animal  was  observed  not  to  run  upon  four 
legs,  but  to  bound  or  hop  forward  upon  two.  It  is  called  by 
the  natives  kangaroo.'* 

They  hml  at  tirst  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  natives  to 
come  near  them,  but  at  last  tlioy  gnjw  bolder,  and  at  length 
became  mischievous.     Cook's  narrative  i)roceeds  : — 

"On  the  10th,  in  the  morning,  we  were  visited  by  ten  of 
the  natives,  the  greater  part  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
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where  we  saw  six  or  seven  more,  most  of  them  women,  and 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  people  we  had  seen  in  this  country, 
they  were  stark  naked.  Our  guests  brought  with  them  a 
greater  number  of  lances  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  and 
having  laid  them  up  in  a  tree,  they  set  a  man  and  a  boy  to 
watch  them  :  the  rest  then  came  on  board,  and  we  soon 
perceived  that  they  had  determined  to  get  one  of  our  turtle, 
which  was  probably  as  great  a  dainty  to  them  as  to  us.  They 
first  asked  us  by  signs  to  give  them  one  ;  and  being  refused, 
they  expressed,  both  by  looks  and  gestures,  great  disappoint- 
ment and  anger.  At  tliis  time  we  happened  to  have  no 
victuals  dressed,  but  I  offered  one  of  them  some  biscuit,  which 
ho  snatched  and  threw  overboard  with  great  disdain.  One  of 
them  renewed  his  request  to  Mr.  Banks,  and  upon  a  refusal 
stamped  with  his  foot,  and  pushed  him  from  him  in  a  trans- 
port of  resentment  and  indignation.  Having  applied  by  turns 
to  almost  every  person  who  appeared  to  have  any  command 
in  the  ship,  without  success,  they  suddenly  seized  two  of  the 
turtles,  and  dragged  them  towards  the  side  of  the  ship  where 
their  canoe  lay  :  our  people  soon  forced  them  out  of  their 
hands,  and  replaced  them  with  the  rest.  They  would  not, 
however,  relinquish  their  enterprise,  but  made  several  other 
attempts  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  which  being  equally  disap- 
pointed, they  suddenly  leaped  into  their  canoe  in  a  rage,  and 
began  to  paddle  towards  the  shore.  At  the  same  time,  I  went 
into  the  boat  with  Mr.  Banks  and  five  or  six  of  the  ship's 
crew,  and  we  got  ashore  before  them,  where  many  more  of 
our  people  were  already  engaged  in  various  employments.  As 
soon  as  they  landed  they  seized  their  arms,  and  before  we 
were  aware  of  their  design,  they  snatched  a  brand  from  under 
a  pitch-kettle  which  was  boiling,  and  making  a  circuit  to  the 
windward  of  the  few  things  we  had  on  shore,  they  set  fire  to 
the  grass  in  their  way,  with  surprising  quickness  and 
dexterity  :  the  grass,  which  was  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  as 
dry  as  stubble,  burnt  with  amazing  fury  ;  and  the  fire  made 
a  rapid  progress  towards  a  tent  of  Air.  Banks's,  which  had 
been  set  up  for  Tupia  when  he  was  sick,  taking  in  its  course 
a  sow  and  pigs,  one  of  which  it  scorched  to  death.  Mr. 
Banks  leaped  into  a  boat,  and  fetched  some  people  from  on 
Wrd,  just  time  enough  to  save  his  tent,  by  hauling  it  down 
t  upon  the  beach ;  but  the  smith's  forge,  at  least  such 
'  jirt  of  it  as  would  bum,  was  consumed.  While  this  was 
:  ^^iag,  the  Indians  went  to  a  place  at  some  distance,  where 
I     ^Tbral  of  our  people  were  washing,  and  where  our  nets. 
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amoDg  wliioh  was  the  >»eine,  and  a  ^rreat  quantity  of  linen 
wore  laid  out  to  dry- :  hi^ro  rhey  a^in  set  fire  to  the  grasSi 
ontirt'ly  disro^Mrdin^  ))otli  tliroats  and  entreaties.  We  were 
th.'rofoi'o  obli^ri'd  to  diss-harffe  a  musket,  loaded  with  small 
sliot,  at  one  of  them,  whifh  drew  blood  at  the  distance  of 
about  forty  yards,  an<l  thu**  puttinfi^  them  to  flight,  we 
extinmiLshed  the  fire  at  this  idaee  before  it  had  made  much 
progress  :  but  where  the  <rra.s9  had  been  first  kindled,  it  spread 
into  the  woods  to  a  ^vat  di?tauco.  As  the  Indians  were  still 
in  sif^ht,  I  fired  a  musket,  char^^d  with  ball,  abreast  of  them, 
among  the  mangroves,  to  convince  them  that  they  were  not 
yet  out  of  our  reach  :  upon  hearing  the  ball  they  quickened 
their  pace,  and  wo  soon  lost  sight  of  them.  We  tliougbt 
they  would  now  give  us  no  more  trouble ;  but  soon  after  we 
lieard  their  voices  in  the  woods,  and  perceived  that  they  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  I  set  out,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Banks  and 
three  or  four  more  to  meet  them.  When  our  parties  came  in 
sight  of  each  other,  they  halted ;  except  one  old  man,  who 
came  forward  to  meet  us  :  at  length  he  ^^topped,  and  having 
uttered  some  words,  which  wo  were  very  sorry  we  conld 
not  understand,  he  wont  back  to  his  companions,  and  the 
whole  body  slowly  retreated.  We  found  means,  however,  to 
seize  some  of  their  darts,  and  continued  to  follow  them  about 
a  mile  :  wo  then  sat  down  upon  some  rocks,  from  which  we 
could  observe  their  motions,  and  they  also  sat  do^vn  at  about 
an  hundred  yards  distance.  After  a  short  time,  the  old  man 
again  advanced  tow^ards  us,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  lance 
w'ithout  a  point :  he  stopped  several  times,  at  different 
distmcos,  and  spoke ;  we  answered  by  beckoning,  and  making 
such  signs  of  amity  as  we  could  devise  ;  upon  which  the 
messenger  of  peace,  as  we  supposed  him  to  be,  turned  and 
spoke  aloud  to  his  compimions,  who  then  set  up  their  lances 
against  a  tree,  and  advanced  towards  us  in  a  friendly  manner: 
when  they  came  up,  we  returned  tho  darts  or  lances  that  we 
had  taken  from  them,  and  we  perceived  with  great  satisfoctioB 
that  tliis  rendered  tho  reconciliation  complete.  We  found  in 
this  party  four  persons  whom  we  had  never  seen  before,  wko 
as  usual  were  introduced  to  us  by  name ;  but  the  man  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  attempt  to  burn  our  nets  and  Unen 
was  not  among  them  ;  we  knew,  however,  that  he  could  not 
be  dangerously  hurt,  by  the  distance  at  which  the  shot 
reached  him.  Wo  made  all  of  them  presents  of  such  trinkets 
SM  wo  had  about  us,  and  ihey  walked  back  with  us  towards 
the  ship.      As   we  went  along,  they  told  us,  by  aigngy  thi^ 
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they  would  not  set  fire  to  the  grass  any  more;  and  we 
diatributed  among  them  some  musket-balls^  and  endeavoured 
to  make  them  understand  their  use  and  efifect  When  they 
came  abreast  of  the  ship  they  sat  down,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  on  board ;  we  therefore  leffc  them, 
and  in  about  two  hours  they  went  away,  soon  after  which 
we  perceived  the  woods  on  fire  at  about  two  miles  distcmce. 
If  tnis  accident  had  happened  a  very  little  while  sooner, 
the  consequence  might  have  been  dreadful ;  for  our  powder 
had  been  aboard  but  a  few  days,  and  the  store-tent^  with  many 
valuable  things  which  it  contained,  had  not  been  removed 
many  hours.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  fury  with  which  grass 
would  bum  in  this  hot  climate,  nor  consequently  of  the 
difiSculty  of  extinguishing  it ;  but  we  determined,  that  if  it 
should  ever  again  be  necessary  for  us  to  pitch  our  tents  in 
such  a  situation,  our  first  measure  should  be  to  clear  the 
ground  round  us.'' 

The  aborigines  could  only  be  satisfied  by  actually  feeling 
the  hands  and  faces  of  their  visitors  that  they  were  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  themselves.  Bespecting  the  natives  of 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Cook  says  : — 

^  The  men  are  well  made,  of  the  middle  size,  and  active  in 
a  high  degree,  but  their  voices  are  soft  oven  to  efieminacy. 
Their  colour  is  chocolate,  but  they  were  so  covered  with  dirt 
as  to  look  almost  as  black  as  negroes.  The  chief  ornament 
of  these  people  is  the  bone  that  is  thrust  through  the  nose, 
which  the  sailors  whimsically  termed  the  spritsail-yard. 
Some  few  of  them  hod  an  ornament  of  shells  hanging  across 
the  breast  Besides  these  ornaments  they  painted  their  bodies 
and  limbs  white  and  red  in  stripes  of  di3^erent  dimensions, 
and  they  had  a  circle  of  white  round  each  eye  and  spots  of  it 
on  the  face.  Their  huts  were  built  with  small  rods,  the  two 
ends  of  which  were  fixed  into  the  ground  so  as  to  form  the 
figure  of  an  oven,  they  are  covered  with  pieces  of  bark  and 
palm  leaves.  The  door  of  this  building,  which  is  only  high 
enough  to  sit  upright  in,  is  opposite  to  the  fire-place,  they 
sleep  with  their  heels  turned  up  towards  their  heads,  and 
even  in  this  posture  the  hut  will  not  hold  more  than  four 
people.  They  produce  fire,  and  extend  the  fiomes  in  a  very 
singular  manner;  they  reduce  one  end  of  a  stick  into  an 
obtuse  point,  they  place  this  point  upon  a  piece  of  dry  wood, 
and  turning  the  upright  stick  very  fast  backward  and  forward 
between  their  hands  the  fire  is  soon  produced,  nor  is  it 
increased  with  less  celerity." 

N 
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The  Endeavour  sailed  from  this  place  on  the  13th  Angast^ 
1770,  and  "  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  open  sea  in  safety, 
after  having  been  surrounded  by  dreadful  shoals  and  rocks 
for  three  months."  The  explorers  still  continued  their  voyage 
to  the  northward,  until  the  extreme  point  of  the  Australian 
Continent,  which  they  named  Cape  York,  was  reached.  They 
then  steered  westward  through  Torres  Straits,  naming  the 
channel  through  which  they  passed  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Endeavour  Strait. 

Cook  concludes  his  account  of  New  South  Wales  as 
follows : — "As  I  wa>s  now  about  to  quit  the  eastern  coast  of 
New  Holland,  which  I  had  coasted  from  latitude  38  degrees 
south  to  this  place,  (latitude  lOj  soutli,)  and  which  I  am 
confident  no  Euroi)ean  had  ever  seen  before,  I  once  more 
hoisted  English  colours;  and  though  I  had  already  taken 
possession  of  several  particular  parts,  I  now  took  possession 
of  the  whole  eastern  coast,  in  right  of  his  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  by  the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  with 
all  the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  and  islands  situated  upon  it; 
we  then  fired  three  volleys  of  small  arms,  which  were 
answered  by  the  same  number  from  the  ship." 

Captain  Cook  in  his  account  of  Cape  York  says:— 
"The  point  of  the  main  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
channel  through  which  we  passed,  opposite  to  the  island,  ia 
the  northern  promontory  of  the  country,  and  I  called  it  York 
Cape.  Its  longitude  is  218  degrees  and  2i  seconds  W.,  the 
latitude  of  the  north  point  is  10  degrees  37  seconds,  and  of 
the  east  point  10  degrees  42  seconds  S.  The  land  over  the 
east  point,  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  is  rather  low,  and  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  very  flat,  and  of  a  barren  appearance. 
To  the  southward  of  the  Cape  the  shore  forms  a  large  open 
bay,  which  I  called  Newcastle  Bay,  and  in  which  are  some 
small  low  islands  and  shoals  ;  the  land  adjacent  is  also  very 
low,  flat,  and  sandy.  The  land  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Cape  is  more  hilly,  the  valleys  seem  to  bo  well  clothed 
with  wood,  and  the  shore  forms  some  small  bays,  in 
which  there  appeared  to  be  good  anchorage.  Close  to 
the  eastern  point  of  the  Cape  are  tliree  small  islands, 
from  one  of  which  a  small  ledge  of  rock  runs  out  into 
the  sea ;  there  is  also  an  island  close  to  the  northern  point 
The  island  that  forms  the  strait  or  channel  through  which  we 
had  passed,  lies  about  four  miles  without  these,  which,  except 
two,  are  very  small ;  the  southernmost  is  the  largest,  and  much 
higher  than  any  part  of  the  main  land.      On  the  north-west 
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side  of  tliiB  island  there  appeared  to  be  good  anchorage,  and 
on  shore,  valleys  that  promised  both  wood  and  water.  These 
isleoids  are  distinguished  in  the  ohart  by  the  name  of  York 
Isles." 

After  visiting  and  naming  Booby  Island,  he  continues  : — 
''We  returned  to  the  ship,  and  in  the  meantime  the  wind, 
had  got  to  the  S.W. ;  it  was  but  a  gentle  breeze,  yet  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  swell  from  the  same  quarter,  which  with 
other  circumstfloices,  confirmed  my  opinion  that  we  were  got 
to  the  westward  of  Carpentaria^  or  the  northern  extremity  of 
Kew  Holland,  and  had  now  an  open  sea  to  the  westward, 
which  gave  me  great  satisfaction,  not  only  because  the 
dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  voyage  were  drawing  to  an  end, 
but  because  it  would  no  longer  be  a  doubt  whether  New 
Holland  and  New  Guinea  were  two  separate  islands,  or 
different  parts  of  the  same.'^ 

That  New  Guinea  was  on  island  had,  however,  notwith- 
standing what  Cook  says,  been  determined  ages  before.  Torres, 
the  commander  of  one  of  the  ships  of  Quiros's  expedition* 

*  It  w  very  difficult  to  recoucib?  conflicting  accountH  as  to  whether  Quiros  or 
Torres  was  the  actual  chief  of  tliis  itjmaikablo  exiMxlitiou.  Quiros  was  un- 
doubtedly the  nominal  leader,  but  it  is  hard  to  ivsist  tlie  conviction  in  reading 
Torres's  narrative,  that  ho  was  himself  in  possession  of  «5me  comlni^8ion  whicn 
made  him  regard  "  the  Portugal"  as  his  infeiior.  There  was  evidentl}*  great 
joalousy  between  them,  and  the  crew  of  the  vessel  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Quiros  were!  in  a  state  of  mutiny  almost  fi-om  the  winmencement. 
Torrr«  says  that  Quiros  left  them  at  the  Australia  del  Esi;iritu  banto, 
wi.ilj  at  anchor  at  night,  witiiout  any  notice  givun:  and  that  although 
eriry  effort  was  made  to  dit^cover  where  he  had  pone,  it  was  fruit- 
lv«*/  for  that  he  "did  not  sail  on  the  projjcr  course,  nor  with  good 
inttution."  He  then,  he  tays,  "  after  waiting  fifteen  days,  detennined 
to  lullil  his  Majesty's  orders,  for  my  eomlition  was  diil'erenl  from  that  of 
Captain  I'edro  Fernandez  Quiros."  AVhile  most  writers  sfxjak  of  Quiros 
as  chief,  oth<;rs  as  ix>sitively  state  that  "  Luis  Vaez  do  Torres  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  ;"  and  they  assert  that,  "Quiros,  from 
i*.al  for  tlie  success  of  the  undertaking,  was  content  to  act  in  the  inferior 
station.*'  Quiios  it  should  be  rtnii'mbered,  was  not  a  l^pania^d,  but  a 
Portuiruf  «e  in  the  service  of  Si)ain,  and  for  this  reason  therc  might  iX)S8ibly 
have  been  some  jealousy  regarding  his  uncontrolletl  apjwintment  to  the 
supreme  command,  llesides,  he  iippears  to  have  IxK^n  a  man  of  exceedingly 
inipuUive  and  uncertain  teniiM:ranieiit,  and  j^ssessed  little  influence  over 
tho:*  bt  nt-ath  him.  A  curious  evidence  of  his  inx^umetl  uniitness  for  com- 
mand i.-  ulTordt'd  in  the  accouut  of  Meudana's  voyage  in  150.3.  When  his 
tlxeellency  (the  AdelantaJo),  as  Meudana  was  callwi,  found  himself  dying, 
instead  of  leaving  the  future  control  of  the  exiiedition  to  Quiros,  who,  from 
his  position,  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tilings  have  naturally  taken 
the  command,  he  api)»)intcd  his  wife.  Donna  Isabel  Berreto,  who  with  her 
ladltm  and  domestics  accompanied  liim,  to  be  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
GoTeiDdiB.    Quiixx>,  in  fact,  although  a  man  of  great  ability,  was  exceedingly 
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previously  mentionedy  discovered  and  sailed  thioagh  fhe 
straits  wlucli  bear  his  name  (and  one  of  the  channelB  of  wlueh 
Cook  named  Endeavour  Strait)  shortly  after  parting  from 
Quiros,  at  the  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  New  Hebrides, 
in  1606.  It  is  singular  that  Cook  does  not  once  allude  to  the 
fact  of  Torres's  discovery  of  these  straits,  for,  although  very 
little  had  transpired  of  the  particulars  of  Torres's  voyage  in 
Cook's  time,  the  fact  that  he  nad  passed  between  New  Holland 
and  New  Guinea  was  well  known,  and  maps  are  in  existence 
at  least  as  old  as  1620  in  which  the  outlines  of  Papua  or  New 
Guinea  are  laid  down  with  comparative  accuracy. 

The  following  is  Torres's  account  of  his  passage  between 
Australia  and  New  Guinea : — ''  From  hence  I  stood  back  to 
the  N.W.  to  Hi  degrees  S.  latitude :  there  we  fell  in  with 
the  beginning  of  Now  Guinea.,  the  coast  of  which  runs 
W.  by  N.  and  K  by  S.  I  could  not  weather  the  east 
point,  so  I  coasted  along  to  the  westward  on  the  south  side. 
We  went  along  300  leagues  of  coast,  and  diminished  the 
latitude  2^  degrees  which  brought  us  into  9  degrees. 
From  hence  we  fell  in  with  a  bank  of  from  3  to  9  fathoms, 
which  extends  along  the  coast  above  180  leagues.  We 
went  over  it  along  the  coast  to  7^  degrees  S.  latitude,  and 
the  end  of  it  is  in  5  degrees.  We  could  not  go  farther 
on  for  the  many  shoals  and  great  currents,  so  we 
were  obliged  to  sail  out  S.W.  in  that  depth  to  11  degrees 
S.  latitude.  There  is  all  over  it  an  archipelago  of  islands 
without  number,    by   which    we    passed,  and    at    the  end 

enUiusiastic  and  flighty,  and  was  imfortunatc  in  his  dealings  with  the  saTHgw 
as  well  as  with  hia  own  men.     It  may  bo.  however,  that  the  belief  that  he 
■was  only  eecond  in  command  haa  arisen  from  the  fact  tliat  Ton«8  was  called 
the  almiranto  of  the  expedition.     But  this  word  almiraute,  from  which  the 
Kuglidh  word  admiral  it)  d(>rived,  and  which  han  \t»  root  in  the  Moorish  woitls 
el  emir  (the  chief),  although  originally  signifying  in  Spanish  the  leader  of  an 
expedition,  had  oomo  before  the  time  referred  to  (l(><!>o)  to  mean  the  commaxidar 
of  the  second  ship  of  a  fleet,  which  was  termed  almimnta,  the  iir«t  being 
captiana.     Speaking  of  Quiros,  Capt'iin  Burncy,  in  his  Voyages  and  Dis- 
coveries in  the  South  Seas,  says : — **  The  character  of  Quiros  as  a  navigator 
and  a  discoverer  is  uni^uesiionablc.     In  other  ree^pects  his  abilities  were,  u  not 
below  mediocritv,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task  of  fonning  settlementB  in 
newlv  conquered  countries.    Though  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  UAtives  of 
the  Kjuth  Soa  Islands,  and  aw^uaintcd  with  their  manners,  his  conduct 
towards  them,  independent  of  its  mjustice,  has  all  the  character  of  levit^and 
inexperience.     His  want  of  rirmn<?8s  likewise  distjualifieti  him  from  cxeicisisg 
or  preserving  the  authority  of  a  commander ;  and  to  this  weakness  it  mav  be 
attributed  that  his  success  in  discover^',  instead  of  leading  to  his  ad^'anoenMnt, 
proved  to  him  a  constant  lourco  of  disappointment" 
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of  the  11th  degree  the  bank  became  shoaler.  Here  were  very 
laige  ifllandBy  and  there  appeared  more  to  the  southward; 
they  were  inhabited  by  black  people,  very  corpulent,  and 
naked ;  their  arms  were  lances,  arrows,  and  clubs  of  stone  ill 
fashioned.  We  could  not  get  any  of  their  arms.  We  caught 
in  all  this  land  twenty  persons  of  different  nations,  that  with 
them  we  might  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  your 
Majesty.  They  give  much  notice  of  other  people,  although 
as  yet  they  do  not  make  themselves  well  understood.'^ 

Captain  Bumey,  in  his  account  of  Torres's  voyage  says : — 
**  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  land  seen  by 
Tones  at  this  time  to  the  southward  was  part  of  the  great 
Terra  Australis.  Captain  Cook,  when  in  Torres's  Straits, 
writing  in  reference  to  Quiros's  discoveries,  says: — '^The 
islands  which  were  discovered  by  Quiros,  and  called  Aus- 
tralia del  Espiritu  Santo,  lie  in  this  parallel ;  but  how  fax  to 
the  eastward  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  in  most  charts 
they  are  placed  in  the  same  longitude  with  this  country, 
which,  as  appears  by  the  account  of  his  voyage  that  has  been 

Jmblished,  ne  never  saw ;   for  that  places  his  discoveries  no 
ess  than  two-and-twenty  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  it" 

Cook,  upon  leaving  the  Australian  coast,  thus  speaks 
of  the  country  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants: — ''New 
Holland,  or,  as  1  have  now  called  the  eastern  coast, 
Kew  South  Wales,  is  of  a  larger  extent  than  any  other 
country  in  the  known  world  that  does  not  bear  the  name  of  a 
continent ;  the  length  of  coast  along  which  we  sailed,  reduced 
to  a  straight  line,  is  no  less  than  twenty-seven  degrees  of 
latitude,  amoimting  to  near  2000  miles,  so  that  its  square 
surface  must  be  much  more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  To 
the  southward  of  33  or  34,  the  land  in  general  is  low  and 
level ;  farther  northward  it  is  hilly,  but  in  no  part  can  be 
called  mountainous ;  and  the  hills  and  mountains,  taken 
together,  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  surface,  in  comparison 
with  the  valleys  and  plains.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
barren  than  fertile ;  yet  the  rising  ground  is  chequered  by 
woods  and  lawns,  and  the  plains  and  valleys  are  in  many 
places  covered  with  herbage ;  the  soil,  however,  is  frequently 
sandy,  and  many  of  the  lawns,  or  savannahs,  are  rocky  and 
barren,  especially  to  the  northward,  where,  in  the  best  spots, 
vegetation  was  less  vigorous  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  ;  the  trees  were  not  so  tall,  nor  was  the  herbage  so 
rich.  The  grass  in  general  is  high,  but  thin,  and  the  trees, 
where   they  ^are   largest,  are  seldom  less  than  forty  feet 
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asunder ;  nor  is  the  country  inland,  as  far  as  we  could  examine 
it,  better  clothed  than  the  sea-coast  The  banks  of  the  bays  are 
covered  with  mangroves,  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  within  the 
beach,  under  which  the  soil  is  a  rank  mud,  that  is  always 
over-flowed  by  a  spring-tido ;  farther  in  the  country  we  some- 
times met  with  a  bog,  upon  which  the  gras^  was  very  thick 
and  luxuriant,  and  sometimes  witli  a  valley  that  was  clothed 
with  underwood ;  the  soil  in  some  parts  seemed  to  be  capable 
of  improvement,  but  the  far  greater  part  is  such  as  can  admit 
of  no  cultivation.  The  coast,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  to  the  northward  of  25  degrees  S.,  abounds  wdth  fine  bays 
and  harbours,  where  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect  security  ficoin 
all  winds. 

"  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  country  appears  to  be 
very  small  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  We  never  saw  so 
many  as  thirty  of  them  together  but  once,  and  that  was  at 
Botany  Bay,  when  men,  women,  and  children,  assembled  upon 
a  rock  to  see  the  ship  pass  by  ;  when  they  manifestly  formed 
a  resolution  to  engage  us,  they  never  could  muster  above 
fourteen  or  fifteen  fighting  men,  and  we  never  saw  a  number 
of  their  sheds  or  houses  together  that  could  accommodate  a 
larger  party.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  saw  only  the  sea- 
coast  on  the  eastern  side :  and  that,  between  this  and  the 
western  shore,  there  is  an  immense  tract  of  country  wholly 
unexi)lored  ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this 
immense  tract  is  either  wliollv  desolate,  or  at  least  still  more 
thinly  inhabited  than  the  parts  we  visited.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  inland  country  should  subsist  inhabitants  at  all 
seasons  without  cultivation  ;  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  should  be  totallv  ii^iiorant  of  arts 
of  cultivation,  which  were  practised  inland  ;  and  it  is  equally 
improbable  that,  if  they  knew  such  arts,  there  should  be  no 
traces  of  them  among  tliem.  It  is  certain  tliat  we  did  not  see 
one  foot  of  ground  in  a  state  of  cultivation  in  the  whole 
country,  and  therefore  it  may  well  bo  concluded,  that  where 
the  sea  does  not  contribute  to  feed  the  inhabitants,  the  country 
is  not  inhabited. 

"  The  only  tribe  with  which  we  had  any  intercourse  we 
found  where  the  ship  was  careened ;  it  consisted  of  one-ond- 
twenty  persons,  twelve  men,  seven  women,  one  boy,  and  one 
girl ;  the  women  wd  never  saw  but  at  a  distance,  for  when 
the  men  came  over  the  river  they  were  always  left  behind. 
The  men,  here  and  in  other  places,  were  of  a  middle  size,  and 
in  general  well  made,  clean  limbed,  and  remarkably  vigozon^ 
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active,  and  nimble ;  their  countenances  were  not  altogether 
without  expression,  and  their  voices  were  remarkably  soft 
and  efPeminate. 

**  They  appeared  to  have  no  fixed  habitations,  for  we  saw 
nothing  like  a  town  or  village  in  the  whole  country.  Their 
houses,  if  houses  they  may  be  called,  seemed  to  be  formed 
with  less  art  and  industry  than  any  we  had  seen,  except  the 
wretched  hovels  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  in  some  respects 
they  are  inferior  even  to  them.  At  Botany  Bay,  where  they 
were  best,  they  were  just  high  enough  for  a  man  to  sit 
upright  in,  but  not  large  enough  for  him  to  extend  himself  in 
his  whole  length  in  any  direction :  they  are  built  with  pliable 
rods  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  in  the  form  of  an  oven, 
by  sticking  the  two  ends  into  the  ground,  and  then  covering 
them  with  palm-leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  bark  :  the  door  is 
nothing  but  a  large  hole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  the  fire 
is  made,  as  we  perceived  by  the  ashes.  Under  tliese  houses, 
or  sheds,  they  sleep,  coiled  up  with  their  heels  to  their  head, 
and  in  this  position  one  of  them  will  hold  three  or  four 
persons.  As  we  advanced  northward,  and  tlie  climate  became 
wanner,  we  found  these  sheds  still  more  slight :  thoy  were 
built,  like  the  others,  of  twigs,  and  covered  with  bark ;  but 
none  of  them  were  more  than  four  feet  deep,  and  one  side 
was  entirely  open  :  the  close  side  was  always  opposed  to  the 
course  of  the  prevailing  wind,  and  opposite  to  the  open  side 
was  the  fire,  probably  more  as  a  defence  from  the  mosquitos 
than  the  cold.  They  were  set  up  occasionally  by  a  wander- 
ing horde  in  any  place  that  would  furnish  them  for  a  time 
with  subsistence,  and  left  behind  them  when,  after  it  was 
exhausted,  they  went  away ;  but  in  places  where  they 
remained  only  for  a  night  or  two,  they  slept  without  any 
shelter,  except  the  bushes  or  grass,  which  is  here  near  two 
feet  high. 

"  The  only  furniture  belonging  to  these  houses  that  fell 
tmder  our  observation,  is  a  kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of 
bark,  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  tying  up  the  two  ends 
with  a  withy,  which  not  being  cut  off  serves  for  a  handle  ; 
these  we  imagined  were  used  as  buckets  to  fetch  water  from 
the  spring,  which  may  be  supposed  sometimes  to  be  at  a  con- 
siderable distance.  They  have,  however,  a  small  bag,  about 
the  size  of  a  moderate  cabbage-net,  which  is  made  by  laying 
threads  loop  within  loop,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  knitting 
used  by  our  ladies  to  make  purses.  This  bag  the  man  carriep 
loose  upon  his  back  by  a  small  string  which  passes  over  li 
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head ;  it  generally  oontams  a  lump  or  two  of  paint  and  lesm, 
some  fish-hooks  and  lines,  a  shell  or  two,  out  of  which  their 
hooks  are  made,  a  few  points  of  darts,  and  their  usual  orna- 
ments, which  includes  the  whole  worldly  treasure  of  the 
richest  man  among  them. 

''  Their  fish-hooks  are  very  neatly  made,  and  some  of  them 
are  exceedingly  smalL  For  striking  turtle  they  have  a  peg 
of  wood  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  very  well  bearded; 
this  fits  into  a  socket  at  the  end  of  a  staff  of  light  wood,  about 
as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  about  seven  or  eight  feet  long; 
to  the  staff  is  tied  one  end  of  a  loose  line  about  three  or  four 
fathom  long,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  peg. 
To  strike  the  turtle,  the  peg  is  fixed  into  the  socket,  and  when 
it  has  entered  his  body,  and  is  retained  there  by  the  barb,  the 
staff  flies  off,  and  serves  for  a  float  to  trace  their  victim  in  the 
water ;  it  assists  also  to  tire  him,  till  they  can  overtake  him 
with  their  canoes,  and  haul  him  ashore.  One  of  these  pega^ 
as  I  have  mentioned  already,  we  found  buried  in  the  body  of 
a  turtle,  which  had  healed  up  over  it  Their  lines  are  from 
the  thickness  of  a  half-inch  rope  to  the  fineness  of  a  hair,  and 
are  made  of  some  vegetable  substance,  but  what  in  particular 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  learn. 

"Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  though  they  sometimes  contziTe 
to  kill  the  kangaroo,  and  even  birds  of  various  kinds ;  not- 
withstanding, they  are  so  shy  that  we  found  it  difficult  to 
get  within  reach  of  them  with  a  fowling-piece.  The  only 
vegetable  that  can  be  considered  as  an  article  of  food  is  the 
yam ;  yet  doubtless  they  eat  the  several  fruits  which  have 
been  mentioned  among  other  productions  of  the  country ;  and 
indeed  we  saw  the  shells  and  hulls  of  several  of  them  lying 
about  the  places  where  they  had  kindled  their  fire." 

The  Endeavour  sailed  from  Booby  Island  on  the  23rd  Augost^ 
1770,  having  been  upwards  of  four  months  on  the  coast 
of  New  South  Wales.  Captain  Cook  then  directed  his 
course  towards  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea.  He  landed  on 
the  Papuan  shore  on  the  3rd  September,  and  being  attacked 
by  the  natives  was  obliged  to  fire  upon  them,  at  first  with 
small  shot,  but  this  proving  ineffectual,  ball  was  at  lengft 
used.  The  savages  upon  this  retreated,  and  Cook  not  wishing 
to  persevere  where  bloodshed  appeared  likely  to  be  the  result^ 
emoarked  his  men  and  proceedea  on  his  voyage  to  Batavia,  to 
refit,  without  having  had  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
Papuans. 
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Several  years  elapsed  after  Cook's  discovery  of  New  South 
Wales,  duiing  which  "  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas" 
remained  unforrowed  by  European  keels.  Yet  in  this  period 
of  inaction  in  the  cause  of  Australian  discovery  one  of  the 
most  singular  voyages  on  record  was  undertaken.  In  1774 
the  East  India  Ck>mpany  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  into  their  possessions. 
Balambangan,  a  small  island  to  the  north  of  Borneo,  was  then 
held  by  them,  and  at  this  place  a  little  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Thomas  Forrest,  was  fitted  out  to  proceed 
to  New  Guinea  to  procure  plants  of  the  nutmeg  tree. 
Captain  Forrest,  who  was  a  commander  in  the  Company's 
service,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy, 
experience,  and  judgment  The  nature  and  control' of  this 
enterprise  being  left  entirely  to  his  discretion,  he  wisely 
determined  to  go  in  such  a  way  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  not  to  excite  the  alarm  or  jealousy  of  the  natives  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose  he  procured  a  little  craft  of  ten 
tons,  which  he  called  the  Tartar  giilley,  rigged  her  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  manned  her, 
with  the  exception  of  two  English  sailors,  exclusively  with 
Malays.  These  Malays,  as  they  did  not  understand  English, 
and  Captain  Forrest  and  his  two  sailors  did  not  understand 
them,  were  under  the  control  of  a  pilot  named  Tuan  Ilacljee, 
a  man  who  had  previously  been  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  to  whose  representations  it  was  mainly  owing  that  Dorey 
harbour,  on  the  northern  coast  of  that  island,  was  e elected  as 
the  best  place  at  which  to  procure  the  nutmeg  trees.  The 
crew  of  the  galley  consisted  of  twenty  men,  including  the 
two  English  sailors,  one  of  whom  acted  as  mate  and  the  other 
as  gunner.  They  left  Balambangan  on  the  9th  November, 
1774,  and  after  various  adventures  made  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  northern  point  of  the  New  Guinea  coast,  on  the  24th 
January,  1775.  Here,  "being  then  about  seven  miles  off 
shore,"  says  Captain  Forrest,  "  I  perceived  many  clear  spots 
on  the  hills  which  were  nearest  the  shore,  witli  ascending 
smoke.  Tuan  Hadjee  told  me  these  were  the  plantations  of 
the  Haraforas,  or  people  who  lived  inland  and  cultivated  the 
ground."  On  the  27th  they  reached  Dorey  harbour,  where, 
contrary  to  what  would  assuredly  have  been  the  case  if  they 
bad  come  in  a  largo  vessel,  they  were  received  by  tlie  natives 
in  a  very  peaceable  and  friendly  manner.  His  narrative 
continues ; — 

**  Off  the  mouth  of  the  bay  before  the  hai'bour.  but  out  of 
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the  swell,  a  boat,  with  two  Papua  men,  come  on  board,  after 
having  conversed  a  good  deal  with  our  linguists  at  a  distance : 
satisfied  we  were  friends,  they  hastened  ashore,  to  tell,  I 
suppose,  the  news.     Soon  after,  many  Papua  Cofi&es  came  on    : 
board,  and  were  quite  easy  and  familiar :  all  of  them  wore    I 
their  hair  bushed  out  so  much  round  their  heads,  that  ite 
circumference  measured  about  three  feet,  and  where  least  two   j 
and  a  half.     In  this  they  stuck  their  comb,  consisting  of  four   I 
or  five  long  diverging  teeth,  with  which  they  now  and  tien    I 
comb  their  frizzling  locks,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  from   1 
the  head,  as  with  a  design  to  make  it  more  bulky.  They  some-   I 
times  adorned  their  hair  with  feathers.     The  women  had  oalj  I 
their  left  ear  pierced,  in  which  they  wore  small  brass  ring&    I 
The  hair  of  the  women  was  bushed  out  also  ;  but  not  quite  so    I 
much  as  that  of  the  men.  I 

"  We  anchored  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  close  to  one  of    1 
their  great  houses,  which  is  built  on  posts,  fixed  several  yard*    1 
below  low  water  mark,  so  that  the  tenement  is  always  abovo    \ 
the  water,  a  long  stagQ,  supported  by  i)Oi?ts,  going  from  it  to 
the  land,  just  at  high  water  mark.       The  tenement  contain-* 
many  families,  who  live  in  cabins  on  each  side  of  a  wid^ 
common  hall,  that  goes  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  has  tw^ 
doors,  one  opening  to  the  stage,  towards  the  land ;  the  oth^^ 
on  a  large  stage  towards  the  sea,  supj^orted  likewise  by  post^* 
in  rather  deeper  water  than  those  that  support  the  tenenien'^^ 
On  this  stage  the  canoes  are  hauled  up;  and  from  this  th^ 
boats  are  ready  for  a  launch,  at  any  time  of  tide,  if  the  Hara^''^ 
foras  attack  from  the  laud  ;  if  they  attack  by  sea,  the  Papua^ 
take  to  the  woods.     The  married  people,  unmarried  womei^^ 
and  children,  live  in  these  large  t^ineuients,  which,  as  I  hav( 
said,  have  two  doors ;   the  one  to  the  long  narrow  stage  tha 
leads  to  the  land ;  the  other  to  the  broad  stage,  which  is  ov 
the  sea,  and  on  which  they  keep  their  boats,  having  ou 
riggers  on  each  side.     A  few  yards  from  this  sea  stage,  if 
may  so  call  it,  are  built,  in  still  deeper  water,  and  on  stronge; 
posts,  houses  where  only  bachelors  live.      This  is  like  th' 
custom  of  the  Batta  people  on  Sumatra,  and  the  Idaan 
Moroots  on  Borneo,    where,  I   am    told,    the  bachelors 
separated  from  the  young  women  and  the  married  people. 

"At  Dorey  were  two  large  tenements  of  this  kind,  about  fon^*" 
hundred  yards  from  each  other,  and  each  had  a  house  for  th^ 
bachelors  close  by  it :   in  one  of  the  tenements  were  fourteexp- 
cabins,  seven  on  a  side  ;  in  the  other,  twelve,  or  six  on  a  sideu. 
In  the  common  hall  I  saw  the  women  eometimeB  mMng' 
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at  other  times  forming  pieces  of  clay  into  earthen  pots  ; 
itH  a  pebble  in  one  hand  to  put  into  it,  whilst  they  held  in 
ie  other  hand  also  a  pebble,  with  which  they  knocked,  to 
Enlarge  and  smooth  it  The  pots  so  formed  they  burned  with 
^  grass,  or  light  brushwood.  The  men,  in  general,  wore  a 
ain  stuff  that  comes  from  the  cocoanut  tree,  and  resembles  a 
soarse  kind  of  cloth,  tied  forward  round  the  middle,  and  up 
^hind,  between  the  thighs.  The  women  wore  in  general 
^l^arse  blue  Surat  baftas  round  their  middle,  not  as  a  petticoat^ 
bat  tacked  up  behind,  like  the  men ;  so  that  the  body  and 
^^uglis  were  almost  naked,  as  boys  and  girls  go  entirely.  I 
Bftye  often  observed  the  women  with  an  axe  or  chopping  knife, 
^^Uig  posts  for  the  stages,  whilst  the  men  were  sauntering 
ibont  idle.  Early  in  the  morning  I  have  seen  the  men  setting 
>a^  in  their  boat^  with  two  or  three  fox  looking  dogs,  for 
i^i^iain  places  to  hunt  the  wild  hog,  which  they  call  Ben,  a 
^S"  they  call  Na£  I  have  frequently  bought  of  them  pieces 
^  "^Id  hog;  which,  however,  I  avoided  carrying  on  board  the 
S^XLey,  but  dressed  and  ate  it  ashore,  unwilling  to  give  offence 
x>  tie  crew." 

**  A  boat  with  outriggers  came  pretty  near  us  to-day.     Of 

^e  four  men  in  her,  two  had,  each  about  his  neck,  a  ratan 

collar,  to  which,  hung  backwards,  by  the  top,  a  log  of  wood 

^aped  like  a  sugar  loaf,  and  of  about  five  or  six  pounds 

^^ight     They  were  slaves  offered  to  me  for  sale.       I  might 

have  had  them  very  cheap ;  but,  being  crowded,  I  did  not 

^oose  to  purchase  Uiem.     If  I  had,  Tuan  Hadjee  and  others 

^ould  have  expected  the  same  indulgence.     These  objects  of 

''^c  had  the  gristle  between  the  nostrils  pierced  with  a  bit 

^  tortoiseshell,  and  were  natives  of  New  Guinea^  a  good  way 

^*fther  east^ 

''  On  Thursday,  the  9th,  fine  weather  and  southerly  winds. 
"V^  small  boats  returned  from  a  place  they  called  Wobur, 
J^tlx  sago,  plantains,  <fec.,  for  their  families  :  they  were  there- 
J?*^  unwilling  to  dispose  of  any.  They  also  brought  some 
^^8  of  Paradise,  which  I  purchased  from  them.  To-day  I 
J^P^ired  to  the  large  tenement,  near  which  the  vessel  lay.  I 
^Ux^d  the  women  in  the  common  hall,  making  cocoa  mats  as 
^^al ;  also  kneading  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  the  clay,  of  which 
?^*^€r8  formed  the  pots,  with  two  pebble  stones,  as  before 
f^%cribed.  Two  of  them  were  humming  a  tune,  on  which  I 
^^k  out  a  German  flute,  and  played ;  they  were  exceedingly 
^^t^ntive,  all  work  stopping  instantly  when  I  began.  I  then 
^^Iced  one  of  the  women  to  sing,  which  she  did.    The  air  she 
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sung  was  very  melodious,  and  of  a  species  macli  saperior  to 
Malay  airs  in  general,  which  dwell  long  on  a  few  notes,  with 
little  variety  of  rise  or  fall.  Giving  her  a  fathom  of  bine 
baftas,  I  asked  another  to  sing:  she  was  bashful,  and  refused; 
therefore  I  gave  her  nothing  :  her  looks  spoke  her  vexed,  as 
if  disappointed.  Presently,  she  brought  a  large  bunch  of 
plantams,  and  gave  it  me  with  a  smile.  I  then  presented  her 
with  the  remaining  fathom  of  baftas,  having  nad  but  two 
pieces  with  me.  There  being  many  boys  and  girls  about  us 
as  we  sat  at  that  part  of  the  common  hall  that  goes  upon  the 
outer  stage  of  the  tenement,  I  separated  some  of  the  plantains 
from,  the  bunch,  and  distributed  to  the  children.  When  I  had 
thus  given  away  about  one  half,  they  would  not  permit  me  to 
part  with  any  more ;  so  the  remainder  I  carried  on  board.  I 
could  not  help  taking  notice  that  the  children  did  not  snatch, 
or  seem  too  eager  to  receive,  but  waited  patiently,  and 
modestly  accepted  of  what  I  offered,  lifting  the^  hands  to 
their  heads.  The  bachelors,  if  courting,  come  freely  to  the 
common  hall,  and  sit  down  by  tlioir  sweethearts.  The  old 
ones  at  a  distance,  are  then  said  often  to  call  out^  Well,  are 
you  agreed  ?  If  they  agree  before  witnesses,  they  kill  a  cock; 
which  is  procured  with  difficulty,  and  then  it  is  a  marriage. 
Their  cabins  are  miserably  furnished ;  a  mat  or  two,  a  tire 
place,  an  earthen  pot,  with  perhaps  a  china  plate  or  basin,  and 
some  sago  flour.  As  they  cook  in  each  cabin,  and  have  no 
chimney,  the  smoke  issues  at  every  part  of  the  roof :  at  a 
distance  the  whole  roof  seems  to  smoke.  They  are  fond  of 
glass,  or  china  beads  of  all  colours ;  both  sexes  wear  them 
about  the  waist,  but  the  women  only  at  the  left  ear.  I  saw  no 
gold  ornaments  worn  by  the  Papua  people  ;  but  in  the  hills, 
pointing  towards  them,  they  declared  that  *buloan,'  meaning 
gold,  was  to  be  found. 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  fine  weather,  with  S.R  winds ; 
went  again  to  Man  as  wary.  About  a  mile  from  where  we 
landed,  found  a  nutmeg  tree ;  we  eagerly  cut  it  down,  and 
gathered  about  thirty  or  forty  nuts  ;  there  were  many  upon  i^ 
but  tliey  were  not  ripe.  Tuan  Iladjee  and  all  the  Molucca 
people  assured  me  it  was  the  true  nutmeg,  but  of  the  long 
Kind,  called  Warong ;  the  round  nutmeg,  which  is  cultivated 
at  Banda,  being  called  Keyan.  I  presently  found  many  more 
nutmeg  trees,  and  many  young  ones  growing  under  their 
shade.  I  picked  above  one  hundred  plants,  which  I  put  up  in 
baskets,  with  earth  round  them,  intending  to  carry  them  to 
Balambangan,  whither  I  now  proposed  to  return  as  fast  m 
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possible.     Oave  the  reward  I  had  promised  for  finding  the 
nutmeg  tree,  being  five  pieces  of  baftas. 

"On  Thursday,  the  16th,  the  fair  weather  continued,  with 
easterly  winds ;  saw  many  great  fires  on  the  mountains  of 
Arfak.  As  th^  Papua  people  had  not  yet  returned  with  the 
provisions  stipulated,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  fair 
winds,  that  had  blown  some  ti^e  from  the  eastward,  being 
also  afraid  of  N.W.  winds  returning, — against  which  it  were 
imprudent  to  attempt,  and  impossible  to  work  up  the  coast  to 
Waygiou — I  therefore  gave  up  to  the  Dorey  people  the  debt  of 
thirty  pieces  of  surat  cloth,  ana  a  bar  of  iron,  with  which  I  had 
trusted  them  :  this  rejoiced  the  old  men. 

"  On  Friday,  the  17th,  had  still  easterly  winds,  with  fine 
weather.  To-day  some  of  the  people  found  a  nutmeg  tree  not 
A  hundred  yards  from  our  shed  house.  We  cut  ifc  down,  but 
the  fruit  was  not  ripe ;  it  was  just  such  a  tree  as  I  had  foimd 
and  cut  down  at  Manaswary ;  and  the  people  of  Dorey  said 
there  were  many  such  trees  about  the  country ;  at  the  same 
time  they  did  not  seem  to  know  that  it  was  an  object  of 
consequence,  and  regarded  it  no  more  than  any  wild  kind  of 
fruit  that  is  of  no  general  use  :  whereas  on  the  plantain,  the 
oocoanut>  the  pine  apple,  and  the  bread  fruit  of  two  sorts,  they 
set  a  proper  value.  They  allowed  that  to  the  eastward,  at  a 
place  called  Omberpon  and  Mandamy,  were  many  nutmegs 
gathered,  but  I  could  not  learn  what  was  done  with  them,  or 
to  whom  they  were  sold.  Sometime  before  this  I  had  asked 
Tuan  Hadjee  and  Tuan  Bussora,  what  they  thought  of  going 
farther  down  the  coast  They  both  objected  to  it>  as  they  like- 
wise did  to  making  any  inland  incursion,  to  visit  the  Haraforas' 
houses.  The  Papua  people  also  did  not  seem  willing  that  we 
should  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Haraforas,  who,  I  believe, 
are  somehow  kept  under,  or  at  least  kept  in  ignorance  by  the 
Fapuas.  When  I  asked  any  of  the  men  of  Dorey  why  they  had 
no  gardens  of  plantains  and  kalavansas,  which  two  articles 
they  were  continually  bringing  from  the  Haraforas,  1  learnt, 
after  many  interrogatories,  that  the  Haraforas  supply  them 
with  these  articles,  and  that  the  Papua  people  do  not  give 
gt)ods  for  these  necessaries  every  time  they  fetch  them ;  but 
that  an  axe  or  a  chopping  knife  given  once  to  a  Harafora 
man,  makes  his  hands  or  his  labour  subject  to  an  eternal  tax 
of  something  or  other  for  its  use.  Such  is  tlie  value  of  iron  ; 
and  a  little  way  farther  east,  I  was  told  they  often  use  stone 
axes,  having  no  iron  at  alL  If  a  Harafora  loses  the  instru- 
ment so  advanced  to  him,  he  is  still  subject  to  the  tax ;  but  if 
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he  breaks  it,  or  wears  it  to  the  back,  the  Papua  man  is  obliged 
to  give  him  a  new  one,  else  the  tax  ceases. 

"  The  promonotory  of  Dorey,  the  sea  coast  of  which  extends 
about  fourteen  leag:ues,  is  of  middling  height ;  the  groundi 
everywhere  ascend  gradually.  It  may  be  said,  like  Malay 
countries  in  general,  to  be  covered  with  wood  ;  but  it  diffen 
in  one  respect ;  there  being  no  underwood,  it  is  very  easy 
travelling  under  tlie  shade  of  lofty  trees.  The  country 
abounds  with  small  fresh  water  rivulets ;  here  and  there  is 
very  good  grass,  but  in  no  large  tracts  that  I  saw.  It  is  very 
temperate,  being  so  near  the  high  mountains  of  Arfak,  where 
the  clouds  seem  always  to  settle,  so  that  it  is  by  far  the  best 
country  hitherto  visited  on  the  voyage. 

'*  From  Waropine,  above  mentioned,  is  said  to  be  a  long  land 
stretch  to  the  head  of  a  river,  or  a  branch  of  the  sea,  which 
oomes  from  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ceram  carry  iron  and  other 
goods  up  this  inlet,  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  coast,  for  Missoy  bark.  They  are  deemed  also  to  speak 
different  languages ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  of  the  coast 
east  of  Waropine. 

''As  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  east 
of  where  we  lay,  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to  think  it  was 
fierce  and  hostile,  that  they  are  numerous,  and  have  a  vast 
many  prows ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  said  to  deal  honestly 
with  the  Chinese,  who  trade  with  them,  and  advance  them 
goods  for  several  months  before  the  returns  are  made.  They 
trim  and  adorn  their  hair,  but  bore  the  nose,  and  wear  ear- 
rings like  the  mop-headed  people  of  Dorey." 

Captain  Forrest  having  succeeded  in  procuring  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  nutmeg  tree,  loft  the  Papua  coast,  after  a  long 
visit,  characterised  throughout  by  the  maintenance  of  perfectly 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Lang,  in  s 
most  interesting  paper,  lately  published,  on  the  subject  of 
New  Guinea  and  Captain  Forrest*s  remarkable  voyage^ 
says : — "  It  is  evident  that  the  Papuans  of  Dorey  harboor 
had,  previous  to  Captain  Forrest's  visit,  had  some  inter- 
course, through  the  semi-civilised  inhabitants  of  the 
Arafura  Islands,  to  the  westward  of  New  Guinea,  with  the 
Chinese ;  but  their  native  civilisation,  such  as  it  is,  has  s 
peculiar  and  distinot  type  of  its  own,  which  was  evidently 
unaffected  by  that  intercourse.  They  live  in  oommunitiee^ 
in  large  bam-like  buildings  erected  on  piles,  and  mnniBg 
out  into  the  sea^  or  lake^  or  river^  having  an  approach  at  the 
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e  end  of  the  building  either  to  or  from  the  water,  and 
other  at  the  other  end  of  it  either  to  or  from  the  land ; 
ch  flEunily  of  the  community  having  its  own  compartment 

cabin  in  the  house  for  the  married  people,- and  their 
chelors'  hall  being  a  detached  building  of  a  similar  con- 
viction. Now  this  is  precisely  the  style  in  which  the 
imitiye  inhabitants  of  Europe  appear  to  have  lived,  and 
oved,  and  had  their  being,  as  is  evident  from  the  remains 

the  lacustrine  habitations  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
vitzerlaiyi,  that  have  recently  been  described  and  cem- 
ented on  by  some  of  the  ablest  archeeologists  of  Europe. 
I  short  the  remains  of  the  human  habitations  that  are  still 
be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  the 
mains  of  buildings  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
iptain  Forrest  figures  and  describes  in  Dorey  harbour,  in 
3w  Guinea.  Ninety  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  able 
kvigator's  visit ;  but  it  is  scarcely  creditable  to  us  to 
knowledge,  that  we  have  gained  no  further  information  in 
e  interval  respecting  the  great  island  (as  large  as  France) 
at  is  now  beginning  to  attract  our  attention,  and  is  brought 
length  so  near  our  own  shores.  These  strange  buildings, 
bich  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  remotest  times  in  the 
story  of  our  race,  and  serve  to  foim  a  bond  of  connection 
tween  the  Papuan  negro  and  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
vitzerland   and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  only  figured 

Captain  Forrest's  copperplates,  but  accurately  described 
his  narrative,  and  their  object  and  uses  are  pointed  out.'' 
That  we  have  in  the  Papuans,  or  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea^ 
race  resembling  in  many  respects  the  prehistoric  people  who 
relt  on  the  Ijorders  of  the  Swiss,  Irish,  and  other  European 
kes  is  highly  probable.  A  greater  knowledge  of  the 
ipuans — at  present  one  of  the  least  known  races  of  man- 
nd — would  probably  throw  a  ray  of  light  backwards  into 
at  dim  antiquity  when  the  aborigines  of  Europe  flourished 
iconscious  of  the  approach  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  intruders, 
id,  as  Dr.  Lang  remarks,  it  is  not  creditable  to  the 
ergy  and  enterprise  of  the  Australian  people,  that  a  great 
land  like  New  Guinea,  lying  close  to  their  own  shores,  should 
kvo  remained  to  the  present  time  almost  unknown  and 
en  unvisited  It  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
Id,  and  Captain  Forrest's  narrative  to  some  extent  confirms 
e  supposition.  But  whether  it  deserves  its  auriferous 
aracter  or  not>  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  many 
tioles  commeroially  valuable  and  suitable  for  traffic,  and 
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that  a  trade  could  readily  be  opened  up  with  its  people  if 
proper  steps  were  taken.  Captain  Forrest  speaks  of  ooooanuts, 
tortoiseshell,  sago  flour,  beche-le-mer,  and  other  products, 
which  the  natives  would  probably  be  willing  to  exchange  for 
iron,  cotton,  glass  beads,  and  other  articles  of  traffic* 

In  his  second  voyage,  in  1773,  Captain  Cook  himself  did 
not  visit  any  part  of  Australia,  but  his  ship,  the  Resolution 
having  separated  from  her  consort,  the  Endeavour,  Captain 
Furneaux,  the  commander  of  the  latter  proceeded  to  Van 
Bieman's  Land,  and  having  explored  the  east  coast  of  that 
island,  came  to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  it  was  part  of 
the  mainland  of  Australia.  It  is  remarkable  that  although 
his  examination  extended  from  the  South  Cape  of  Van 
Dieman*s  Land  almost  to  latitude  38  degrees  southt 
where  Captain  Cook's  exploration  of  the  main  land,  on 
his  first  voyage,  had  commenced,  he  failed  to  detect 
the  existence  of  the  straits,  discovered  many  years  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Bass,  which  divide  the  two  countries.  Captain  Cook, 
in  his  third  voyage,  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay,  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Van  I)ieman*8  Land,  on  the  26th  January,  1777. 
lie  remained  there  for  several  days,  and  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  making  himself  acc^uainted  with  the  inhabitants 
and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.  His  remarks 
relative  to  the  aborigines  are  not  the  less  interesting  because 

*  Wishes  have  at  various  times  been  expressed  by  Australian  colonic  thai 
Bomo  6t<.>ps  should  be  taken  for  exploring  New  Oruinea,  and  ascertaining  wiUi 
Bomething  like  cerlaintv  the  nature  and  productions  of  the  country  and  th« 
character  of  its  people.  These  wishes  and  intentions  have,  however,  as  yet  led 
to  very  little  result  In  one  case,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  II.  K.  Jesaup,  £qc 
some  time  a  resident  of  Sydney,  and  the  author  of  a  small  work  on  tht 
colony,  determined — it  is  said  unassisted  and  alone — to  visit  New  Guinea  and 
to  reveal  its  character  and  ca})abilitie8  to  the  world.  Uo  reached  the  northea 
coast  in  safety  in  18G3,  and  was  employed  in  making  a  collection  of  floch 
artilicial  and  natural  productions  a<t  he  thought  likely  to  prove  useful  or 
interesting,  when  death  put  a  stop  to  his  labours,  lie  died  at  Dorey  Ilarboox: 
His  instruments  and  other  effects  were,  it  is  said,  sold  to  defray  some  debts  hft 
had  incurred  at  one  of  the  Dutch  Mittlements  in  the  Indian  Archipelaga 
Inquiries  were  afterwards  sent  to  Sydney  to  ascertain  where  his  nSati^ei 
eould  be  found,  or  if  any  person  here  was  authorised  to  claim  the  remaindtf 
of  his  eifectii  and  collections,  or  if  the  Sydney  Museum  would  take  cham  of 
them.  No  steps,  however,  ap^pear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter,  and  thft 
fruits  of  Mr.  Jessup's  enterprise  have  probably  been  lost  to  the  colony.  The 
Captain  Forrest  above  mentioned,  who  nuide  the  singular  voyage  to  New 
Guinea  in  the  Tartar  galley,  also  became  a  resident  in  Sydney  many  yean 
afterwards.  He  was  a  connexion  of  a  very  old  colonial  family — the  Wilahizw— 
flome  of  whose  memb«n  bear  his  nam«. 
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that  onfortanate  race  has  been  exterminated  during  the  present 
century  by  his  fellow-countrymen.  Cook,  in  his  journal, 
under  the  above  date,  says : — 

''In  the  afternoon  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  at  the  place 
where  we  wertf  cutting  wood,  with  a  visit  from  some  of  the 
natives:  eight  men  and  a  boy.  They  approached  us  from  the 
woods,  wi&out  betraying  any  marks  of  fear,  or  rather  with 
the  greatest  confidence  imaginable ;  for  none  of  them  had 
any  weapons,  except  one,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  stick  about 
two  feet  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end. 

"  They  were  quite  naked,  and  wore  no  ornaments ;  unless 
we  consider  as  such,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  love  of  finery, 
some  large  punctures  or  ridges  raised  on  different  parts  of 
their  bodies,  some  in  straight,  and  others  in  curved  lines. 

"  They  were  of  the  common  stature,  but  rather  slender. 
Their  skin  was  black,  and  also  their  hair,  which  was  as  woolly 
as  that  of  any  native  of  Guinea ;  but  they  were  not  distin- 
guished by  remarkably  thick  lips,  nor  fiat  noses.  On  the 
contrary,  their  features  were  far  from  being  disagreeable. 
They  bad  pretty  good  eyes ;  and  their  teeth  were  tolerably 
even,  but  very  dirty.  Most  of  them  had  their  hair  and 
beards  smeared  with  a  red  ointment ;  and  some  had  their  faces 
also  painted  with  the  same  composition." 

On  the  29th  he  says : — "  We  had  not  been  long  landed 
before  about  twenty  of  them,  men  and  boys,  joined  us,  without 
expressing  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  distrust  There  was  one 
of  this  company  conspicuously  deformed;  and  who  was  not 
more  distinguishable  by  the  hump  upon  his  back,  than  by  the 
drollery  of  his  gestures,  and  the  seeming  humour  of  his 
speeches  ;  which  he  waf  very  fond  of  exhibiting,  as  we  sup- 
posed, for  our  entertainment  But,  unfortunately,  we  could 
not  understand  him ;  the  language  spoken  here  being  wholly 
unintelligible  to  us.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  different  from 
that  spoken  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  more  northern  psurts  of 
this  country,  whom  I  met  with  in  my  first  voyage  ;  which  is 
not  extraordinary,  since  those  we  now  saw,  and  those  we  then 
visited,  differ  in  many  other  respects.  Nor  did  they  seem  to 
be  such  miserable  ^v^etches  as  the  natives  whom  Dampier 
mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  western  coast 

"  After  staying  about  an  hour  with  the  wooding  party  and 
the  natives,  as  I  could  now  be  pretty  confident  that  the  latter 
were  not  likely  to  give  the  fonner  any  disturbance,  I  left  them, 
and  went  over  to  the  grass-cutters  on  the  east  point  of  the  bay, 
and  found  that  they  had  met  with  a  fine  patch.    Having  seen 
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the  boats  loaded,  I  left  that  party,  and  returned  on  board  to 
dinner ;  where,  some  time  after.  Lieutenant  King  arrived. 

"  From  him  I  learnt  that  I  had  but  just  left  the  shore, 
when  several  women  and  children  made  their  appearance, 
and  were  introduced  to  him  by  some  of  *the  men  who 
attended  them.  He  gave  presents  to  all  of  them,  of  such 
trifles  as  he  had  about  him.  These  females  wore  a  kangaroo 
skin  (in  the  same  shape  as  it  came  from  the  animal)  tied 
over  the  shoulders,  and  round  the  waist  But  its  only  use 
seemed  to  be,  to  support  their  children  when  carried  on  their 
backs ;  for  it  did  not  cover  those  parts  which  most  nations 
conceal ;  being  in  all  other  respects  as  naked  as  the  men, 
and  as  black,  and  their  bodies  marked  with  scars  in  the 
same  manner.  But  in  this  they  differed  from  the  men,  that 
though  their  hair  was  of  the  same  colour  and  texture,  some 
of  them  had  their  heads  complet<ily  shorn  or  shaved ;  in  others 
this  operation  had  been  performed  only  on  one  side,  while 
the  rest  of  them  had  all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  shorn 
close,  leaving  a  circle  of  hair  all  round,  somewhat  like  the 
tonsure  of  the  Komish  ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the  children 
had  fine  features,  and  were  thought  pretty ;  but  of  the  persons 
of  the  women,  especially  those  advanced  in  years,  a  less 
favourable  report  was  made.  However,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  Discovery,  I  was  told,  paid  their 
addresses,  and  made  liberal  offers  of  presents,  which  were 
rejected  with  great  disdain  ;  whether  from  a  sense  of  virtue, 
or  the  fear  of  displeasing  their  men,  I  shall  not  pretend  to 
determine.  That  this  gallantry  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  latter,  is  certain  ;  for  an  elderly  man,  as  soon  as  he 
observed  it,  ordered  all  the  women  anachildren  to  retire,  which 
they  obeyed,  though  some  of  them  showed  a  little  reluctance. 

"  Van  Dieman's  Land  has  been  twice  visited  before.  It  was 
so  named  by  Tasman,  who  discovered  it  in  November,  1642. 
From  that  time  it  had  escaped  all  further  notice  by  European 
navigators,  tiU  Captain  Furneaux  touched  at  it  in  March, 
1773.  I  hardly  need  say  that  it  is  the  southern  point  of  New 
Holland,  which,  ifit  doth  not  deserve  the  name  of  acontinenty 
is  by  far  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 

"  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  good  height,  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys,  and  everywhere  of  a  greenish  hue. 
It  is  well  wooded ;  and  if  one  may  judge  from  appearances, 
and  from  what  we  met  with  in  Adventure  Bay,  is  not  ill 
supplied  with  water.  We  found  plenty  of  it  in  three  or  four 
places  in  this  bay." 
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Cooky  in  Ms  first  voyage,  in  1770,  saw  some  grounds  for 
suspecting  that  Van  Dieman's  Land  might  possibly  be  a 
separate  island,  but  as  Captain  Furneaux,  in  his  visit  in  1773, 
did  not  confirm  this  opinion,  the  great  navigator  appears  on 
his  last  voyage  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
part  of  the  Australian  Continent  And  this  continued  to  be 
the  opinion  of  geographers  until  Mr.  Bass,  in  1798,  discovered 
the  straits  which  bear  his  name. 


CHAPTEB       V. 

DRUTSH  C0L0yiSATI05  OP  AU8TKALIA — THE  "FimTT  FI^EEX'*  DESPATCHED — 
BlOGtAPIIICAL  NOTICE  OF  CAPTAIN  AKTHUB  PHILUP — THE  LANDING  AT 
BOTANY    BAT,    AND   THE   TBA27SPEB  OF    THE   SETTLEMENT   TO   SYDNEY   COVTB. 

The  publication  of  the  narratives  of  Cook's  voyages  excited 
great  interest  in  England  ;  and  when,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
the  result  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  closed  the 
plantations  of  Virginia  against  the  reception  of  transported 
ofiendcrs,  the  government  were  compelled  to  look  out  for  a 
place  to  which  might  be  sent  some  of  the  prisoners  who  then 
tilled  the  gaols  of  Great  Britain  to  overflowing.  Under  these 
circumstances  no  spot  in  the  world  seemed  so  suitable  as  the 
shores  of  tliat  bay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  of  which 
Cook  had  given  so  favourable  an  account  There  it  was 
accordingly  determined  to  form  a  settlement  The  execution 
of  the  project  was,  however,  delayed  for  several  years,  and  it 
was  not  until  1780  that  the  British  Government  proceeded 
to  carry  oiit  its  intention  of  planting  a  colony  on  the  remote 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Orders  in  Council  for  establishing  a  settlement  in  New 
South  Wales  were  issued  on  the  Gth  December,  1786,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  tjie  ships  wore  prepared,  and 
otiicers  selected,  for  carrying  the  plan  into  elfect.  The  Isle  of 
Wight  wa;^  appointed  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  consisting 
of  eleven  nail.  The  names  of  the  vessels  were  the  iSirius, 
frigate;  the  Supply,  annnd  tender;  the  Golden  Grcve,  Fisli- 
burn,  and  Harrowdale,  storeships  ;  and  the  Searborougli,  Fiady 
Penrhyn,  Friendship,  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Alex- 
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ander,  transports.  The  officers  of  the  new  oolony  wen 
Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  who  was  styled  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  New  South  Wales ;  Major  Bobert  Bobs, 
Lieutenant  Governor ;  Richard  Johnson,  chaplain ;  Andrew 
Miller,  commissary;  David  Collins,  Judge  Advocate;  John 
Long,  adjutant ;  James  Furzer,  quartermaster ;  John  White, 
surgeon ;  Thomas  Arndell  and  William  Balmain,  assistant- 
surgeons;  John  Hunter,  Captain  of  tlie  Sirius;  Lieutenant 
H.  L  Ball,  in  command  of  the  Supply ;  Lieutenant  John  Short- 
land,  agent  for  transports.  The  garrison  consisted  of  200 
marines,  with  the  following  officers : — Captains  Campbell, 
Shea,  Meredith,  and  Tench;  Lieutenants  Johnston,  CoUins, 
Kellow,  Morrison,  Clarke,  Faddy,  Cresswell,  Poulden, 
Sharp,  Davoy,  and  Timmins.  The  persons  under  their 
charge,  who  were  to  remain  in  the  settlement^  were, 
besides  the  200  soldiers,  forty  of  whom  were  allowed  to  take 
their  wives  and  families,  81  free  persons  and  696  convicts. 
The  founders  of  the  colony  therefore  consisted  of  one  free 
person  to  every  two  prisoners.  The  precise  number  of  people 
embarked  was  1044,  viz. — Civil  officers,  10  ;  military,  including 
officers,  212;  wives  and  families  of  military,  (28  women 
and  17  children,)  45 ;  other  free  persons,  81 ;  total  free 
persons,  348  ;  prisoners,  696. 

Of  this  number  1030  were  safely  landed  in  the  colony. 
The  exact  proportion  of  the  sexes  among  them  is  not  known. 
The  females  were  probably  less  than  three  hundred  in  number, 
of  whom  twenty-eight  were  wives  of  the  military  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  convicts.  The  prisoners  were  mostly 
young  persons  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  England,  nine- 
tentlis  of  them  being  natives  of  the  south-western  and  midland 
counties.  Very  few  had  been  convicted  of  serious  crimeSb 
Out  of  the  whole  six  hundred  and  ninety-six,  only  fifty-five 
were  sentenced  for  longer  periods  than  seven  years,  and  the 
sentences  of  a  large  number  would  expire  within  two  or  three 
years  after  their  landing. 

The  statements  respecting  the  prisoners  embarked  in  the 
"  first  fleet"  vary  so  much  as  to  occasion  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  their  precise  numbers.  These  variations  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  all  on  board  the  several  vessels  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  marines  or  the  crews — who  were  neither 
soldiers  nor  sailors — appear  to  have  been  included  in  some 
returns  as  belonging  to  the  transports  or  convicts.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for  although  many  of  the  free 
persons  were  probably  the  wives  or  children  of  prisonen, 
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who  were  allowed  to  accompany  their  husbands  or  fathers 
into  exile,  there  were  others  who  went  out  in  the  situation 
of  oyerseers,  agricultural  superintendents,  and  other  offices  of 
trust. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  materials  were  not  the  best 
that  could  be  selected  for  founding  a  new  colony.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  laws  of  England 
were  administered  with  extreme  severity.  Never,  perhaps,  in 
the  history  of  the  world  were  criminals  so  severely 
punished  for  comparatively  trifling  offences  as  at  this  time. 
Capital  convictions  and  executions  were  so  frequent  as 
to  excite  little  attention,  while  the  gaols  were  crowded 
with  prisoners,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  never  been 
accused  of  anything  worse  than  poaching  or  smuggling, 
and  many  were  suffering  for  political  offences  which 
in  the  present  day  the  most  despotic  government  in 
the  world  would  hardly  have  thought  deserving  of 
notice.  The  convicts  of  1788  must  not  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  be  looked  upon  as  so  utterly  depraved  a  class  as  the 
murderers,  garotters,  and  robbers,  who  are  transported  in  the 
present  day.  A  century  ago  most  of  those  who  are  now 
transported  would  have  been  hanged.  It  is  also  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies 
of  the  world,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  grown 
from  what  appeared  at  first  equally  unfavourable  beginnings. 
Virginia,  one  of  Britain's  earliest  and  most  successful  attempts 
at  colonisation,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  Eobertson, 
in  his  History  of  America,  speaking  of  the  persons  who 
formed  the  settlement  there  under  Lord  Delaware,  says  : — 
*•  Several  among  them  of  better  rank  were  such  dissipated 
hopeless  young  men,  as  their  friends  were  glad  to  send  out  in 
quest  of  whatever  fortune  might  betide  them  in  a  foreign  land. 
Of  the  lower  order  many  were  so  profligate  or  desperate,  that 
their  country  was  happy  to  throw  them  out  as  nuisances  in 
society.  All  their  subsistence  was  derived  from  the  stores 
which  they  had  brought  from  England  ;  these  were  soon  con- 
sumed ;  then  the  domestic  animals  sent  out  to  breed  in  the 
country  were  devoured;  and,  by  this  inconsiderate  waste,  they 
were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  not  only  to  eat 
the  most  nauseous  roots  and  berries,  but  to  feed  on  the  bodies 
of  the  Indians  whom  they  slew,  and  even  on  those  of  their 
companions  who  sunk  unaer  the  oppression  of  such  compli- 
catea  distress."  The  number  of  convicts  transported  to 
Virginia  in  the  early  days  of  that  colony  was  very  large  in 
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proportion  to  the  whole  population ;  although  neither  as 
regards  Virginia  in  particular  nor  the  American  plantations  in 
general  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  we  any  means  of 
ascertaining  with  anything  like  exactness  the  precise  pro- 
portions between  the  prisoners  and  the  free  colonists.  But 
we  know  that  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half,  great 
numbers  of  convicts  were  annually  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
most  of  whom  were  sold  to  the  planters  for  a  term  of 
years  or  for  life  ;  and  it  is  notorious  that,  for  a  considerable 
period,  England  derived  a  large  revenue — amounting  to  more 
than  £40,000  a  year  at  times — from  this  source.  The  convicts 
were  sold  to  the  planters  at  an  average  of  twenty  poimda 
each.  Many  persons  transported  to  Virginia  ultimately  rose 
to  positions  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
leading  families  of  the  "  old  Dominion  '*  owe  their  origin  to 
ancestors  who  left  their  country  under  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  the  officer  chosen  for  the  important 
duty   of  founding  a  settlement  in   a    new  world,  was  of 
German  extraction,   but    bom    and   educated    in   Englantl. 
His    father    was    Joseph    Phillip,    a    native  of    Frankfort, 
who,    after    coming    to    England,   maintained    his   family 
by    teaching     music     and     languages.        Captain    Phillip, 
who  entered  the  navy  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  served 
with   some    distinction,   appears   to   have    been    eminently 
qualified  for  the  post  to  which  he  was  appointed.      He  was 
not  a  mere  sailor,  for,  although  he  had  adopted  that  as  a  pro' 
fession  in  early  life,  he  had  afterwards  paid  much  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  had  filled  with  far  more  than  average  ability 
the  duties  which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  English  country 
gentlemen.        The   following   short   biographical   sketch  o^ 
Captain  Phillip  is  prefixed  to   the   earlier   editions   of  hi^ 
voyage  to  New  South  Wales : — 

"Arthur  Phillip   is  one  of  those  officers  who,  like  Drak^* 
Dampier,  and  Cook,  has  raised  himself  by  his  merit  and  hi  ^ 
services,  to  distinction  and  command.      His  father  was  Jaoo^ 
Phillip,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  v.ho  having  settle *i 
in  l*]ngland,  maintained  his  family  and  educated  his  S3n  b^^' 
teaching  tlie  languages.      His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Breads  ? 
who  married,  for  her  first  husband,  Captaiii  Herbert  of  i}x^ 
navy,  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Pembroke.      Of  her  marriage  witJ* 
Jacob  Phillip,  was  her  son,  Arthur,  born  in  the  parish  of  All^ 
hallows,  Br(»ad-strcet,  within  the  city  of  London,  on  the  I7ti^ 
of  October,  17;3i<. 
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Bing  designed  for  a  seafaring  Hfe,  he  was  very  properly 
to  the  school  of  Greenwich,  where  he  received  an 
tion  suitable  to  his  early  propensities.  At  the  age  of 
in,  he  began  his  maritime  career,  under  the  deceased 
in  ]Michael  Everet  of  the  navy,  at  the  commencement 
stilities,  in  1755  :  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  learnt 
idiments  of  his  profession  under  that  able  officer,  he 
)k  with  him  in  the  early  misfortunes  and  subsequent 
s  of  the  seven  years'  war.  Whatever  opulence  Phillip 
rod  from  the  capture  of  the  Havannah,  certain  it  is,  that, 
»  age  of  twenty-three,  he  there  was  made  a  Lieutenant 
he  Stirling  Castle,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1761,  by  Sir 
je  Pococke,  an  excellent  judge  of  naval   accomplish- 

3. 

ut  of  nautical  exploits,  however  they  may  raise  marine 
rs,  there  must  be  an  end.  Peace,  with  its  blessings,  was 
red  in  1703.  And  Pliillip  now  found  leisure  to  marry  ; 
to  settle  at  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  where  he 
ed  himself  with  farmiug,  and  like  other  country  gentle- 
discharged  assiduously  those  provincial  offices,  which, 
sver  unimportant,  occupy  respectably  the  owners  of  land, 
in  this  island,  require  no  office  to  make  them  important. 
Jut  sailors,  like  their  own  element,  are  seJdom  at  rest, 
e  occupations,  which  pleased  Phillip  while  they  were 
no  longer  pleased  him  when  they  became  familiar.  And 
lastened  to  offer  his  skill  and  his  services  to  Portugal 
I  it  engaged  in  warfare  with  Spain.  His  offer  was  readily 
)te(l,  because  such  skill  and  services  were  necessary 
st  an  arduous  struggle  with  a  too  powerful  opponent. 

such  was  his  conduct  and  such  his  success,  that  when 
econt  intei-ference  of  France,  in  1778,  made  it  his  duty 
rht  for  his  king,  and  to  defend  his  country,  the  Portuguese 
t  regretted  his  departure,  but  applauded  his  motive. 
:lis  return  was  doubtless  approved  by  those  who,  knowing 
ralue,  could  advance  his  rank :  for  he  was  made  master 
commander  into  the  Basilisk  fireship,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
)er,  1779.  But  in  her  he  had  little  opportunity  of  display- 
iiis  zeal,  or  of  adding  to  his  fame.  This  step,  however, 
lim  up  to  a  higher  situation ;  and  he  was  made  post- 
lin  into  the  Ariadne  frigate,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
,  when  he  was  upwards  of  three  and  forty.  This  is  the 
t  epoch  in  the  lives  of  our  naval  officers,  because  it  is  from 
that  they  date  their  rank.      In  the  Ariadne,  he  had  little 

for    active  adventures,  or   for  gainful  prizes,    being 
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appointed  to  tlie  Europe  of  sixty-four  gone,  on  the  23Td  of 
December,  1781.  During  the  memorable  year  1782,  Phillip 
promoted  its  enterprises,  and  shared  in  its  glories.  And  in 
January,  1783,  he  sailed  with  a  reinforcement  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  superior  bravery  contended  against  superior 
force,  till  the  policy  of  our  negotiators  put  an  end  to  unequal 
hostilities  by  a  necessary  peace. 

"  The  activity,  or  the  zeal  of  Phillip,  was  now  turned  to 
more  peaceful  objects.  And  when  it  was  determined  to  form 
a  settlement  on  that  part  of  New  Holland,  denominated  New 
South  Wales,  he  was  thought  of  as  a  proper  officer  to  conduct 
an  enterprise  which  required  professional  knowledge  and 
habitual  prudence.  When  the  time  shall  arrive  that  the 
present  European  settlers  on  Sydney  Cove  demand  their 
historian,  these  authentic  anecdotes  of  their  pristine  legislator 
will  be  sought  for  as  curious,  and  considered  as  important" 

The  fleet  sailed  on  the  13th  May,  1787,  and  having  touched 
at  Teneriffe,  Rio  Janerio,  and  the  Ca])e  of  Good  Hope,  fw 
water  and  provisions,  the  iirstship,  the  Supply,  with  Governor 
Phillip  on  board,  sighted  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  on 
the  3rd  January,  17S8.  She  anchored  in  Botany  Bay  on  the 
18th,  and  was  followed  on  the  19th  and  20th  by  the  other 
ships.  On  landing  the  strangers  were  met  in  a  most  peaceaUd 
and  friendly  manner  by  the  aborigines,  who,  on  seeing  CaptaiB 
Phillip  approach  unarmed,  immediately  threw  down  their 
spears  and  other  weapons  and  readily  accepted  some  trifling 
presents  which  he  offered  them. 

The  following  account  of  Governor  Phillip's  landing  it 
Botany  Bay  is  from  the  history  of  his  voyage  published  in- 
17S9 : — **  At  the  very  first  lauding  of  Governor  Phillip  on  tha 
shore  of  Botany  Bay,  January  18th,  1788,  an  interview  with- 
the  natives  took  place.  They  were  all  armed,  but  on  seeing 
the  Governor  approach  with  signs  of  friendship,  alone  an9> 
unarmed,  they  readily  returned  his  confidence  by  laying  dowf- 
their  weapons.  They  were  perfectly  devoid  of  clothing,  yet? 
seemed  fond  of  ornaments,  putting  the  beads  and  red  biui0 
that  were  given  them  on  their  heads  or  necks,  and  appearing 
pleased  to  wear  them.  The  presents  offered  by  their  ne^ 
visitors  were  all  readily  accepted,  nor  did  any  kind  of  di»^ 
agreement  arise  while  the  ships  remained  in  Botany  Bay* 
This  very  pleasing  effect  was  produced  in  no  small  degree  iy 
the  personal  address,  as  well  as  by  the  great  care  and  atten*' 
tion  of  the  Governor.    Nor  were  die  orders  which  enforced  » 
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condact  so  humane,  more  honourable  to  the  persons  from 
whom  they  originated  than  the  punctual  execution  of  them 
was  to  the  officers  sent  out;  it  was  evident  their  wishes 
coincided  with  their  duty;  and  that  a  sanguinary  temper  was 
no  longer  to  disgrace  the  European  settlers  in  countries  newly 
discovered. 

**  The  next  care  after  landing  was  the  examination  of  the 
bav  itself,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  though  extensive,  it 
did  not  afford  a  shelter  from  the  easterly  winds ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  its  shallowness,  ships  even  of  a  moderate 
draught  would  always  be  obliged  to  anchor  with  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  open,  where  they  must  be  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea^ 
that  rolls  in  whenever  it  blows  hard  from  the  eastward. 

^  Several  runs  of  fresh  water  were  found  in  different  parts 

of  the  bay,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  situation  to 

which  there  was  not  some  very  strong  objection.     In  the 

northern  part  of  it  is  a  small  creek,  whic^  runs  a  considerable 

way  into  the  country,  but  it  has  water  only  for  a  boat, 

the  sides  of  it  are  frequently  overflowed,  and  the  low  lands 

near  it  are  a  perfect  swamp.    The  western  branch  of  the  bay 

18  continued   to   a  great  extent,  but  the  officers    sent  to 

examine  it  could  not  And  there  any  supply  of  fresh  water, 

except  in  very  small  drains. 

'^  Point   Sutherland    offered    the   most  eligible  situation, 

liaving  a  run  of  good  water,  though  not  in  very  great  abund- 

•nce.     But  to  this  part  of  the  harbour  the  ships  could  not 

approach,  and  the  ground  near  it,  even  in  the  higher  parts, 

was  in  general  damp  and  spungy.  Smaller  numbers  might 

indeed  in  several  spots  have  found  a  comfortable  residence, 

out  no  place  was  discovered  in  the  whole  circuit  of  Botany 

fifty  which  seemed  at  all  calculated  for  the  reception  of  so 

[     'ft'ge  a  settlement.     While  this  examination  was  carried  on, 

I  .  tne  whole  fleet  had  arrived.     The  Supply  had  not  so  much 

;     outsdled   the  other  ships  as  to  give  Governor  Phillip   the 

:     advantage  he  had  expected  in  point  of  time.     On  the  19th 

of  January,  1788,  the  Alexander,  Scarborough,  and  Friend- 

"^Pi  cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay ;  and  on  the  20th,  the  Sirius, 

With  the  remainder  of  the  convoy.      These  ships  had  all 

<^ntinued  very  healthy ;  they  had  not,  however,  yet  arrived  at 

^ir  final  station.'' 

\        ftxKJeedings  were   immediately  commenced  for  landing  the 

I^ople  and  stores  ;  and  men  were  set  to  work  to  clear  a  piece 

^  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  about  a  mile  from  the 
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entrance,  and  near  the  spot  were  Captain  Cook  had  first  stepped 
on  shore  eighteen  years  before. 

The  place,  however,  did  not  at  all  answer  the  expectations 
which  the  Governor  and  his  officers  had  been  led  to  form  from 
the  description  given  by  Cook ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in 
making  an  examination  of  the  surroimding  country  in  search 
of  a  more  favourable  site.  The  first  place  to  which  attention 
was  directed  was  the  harbour  which  Cook  had  described 
as  existing  a  few  miles  north  of  Botany  Bay,  and  which  he 
had  called  Port  Jackson,  after  the  seaman  who  had  descried  it 
from  the  mast-head  of  the  Endeavour.  The  Governor  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  this  harbour  on  the  23rd;  and  was  as 
much  gratified  with  its  magnificent  appearance,  its  sheltered 
position,  deep  water,  and  almost  innumerable  bays  and  bold 
headlands,  as  he  had  been  disappointed  with  the  place  where 
he  had  at  first  landed.  He  thereupon  decided  on  removing 
the  settlement  to  Port  Jackson,  and  fixed  on  a  position  abont 
six  miles  inside  the  entrance,  whore  he  discovered  '*  a  fine  ran 
of  fresh  water  stealing  silently  through  a  thick  wood "  and 
falling  into  a  little  bay,  which  he  named  Sydney  Cove,  in 
honour  of  Viscount  Sydney,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  who  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  expedition. 

The  aborigines  at  Sydney  Cove  at  first  showed  signs  of 
oi)position  towards  the  new  comers ;  but  they  were  quickly 
pacified  by  the  tact  and  conciliatory  conduct  of  the  Governor. 
The  leading  men  of  the  tribe,  after  their  first  surprise  vnB 
over,  behaved  with  a  manly  frankness,  and  evinced  such  an 
intelligent  yet  unobtrusive  curiosity,  as  greatly  raised  them 
in  the  estimation  of  the  intending  colonists. 

Caj^tain  Collins,  in  his  account,  says :  "  Tho  coast,  as  "we 
drew  near  Port  Jackson,  wore  a  most  unpromising  appear- 
ance, and  the  natives  everywhere  greeted- the  little  fleet  with 
shouts  of  defiance  and  prohibition,  the  words  '  Warra,  warn,' 
go  away,  go  away,  resounding  wherever  they  appeared.  The 
Governor's  utmost  expectation  as  he  drew  near  the  harbour 
being  to  find  what  Captain  Cook,  as  he  passed  by,  thought 
might  be  found  shelter  for  a  boat;  he  was  most  agreebly 
suq)rised  at  discovering  on  his  entrance,  a  harbour  capable  <i 
aflbrding  security  for  a  much  larger  flee^  than  would  probably 
ever  seek  shelter  within  its  limits." 

Tho  historical  account  of  tho  voyage  says  : — "On  the 
arrival  of  tho  boats  at  Port  Jackson,  a  second  party  of  the 
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made  its  appoaronce  near  the  place  of  landing.   These 
re  armed  wiui  lanoes,  and  at  first  were  very  vociferous ; 

same  gentle  means  used  towards  the  others  easily 
ed  them  to  discard  their  suspicions,  and  to  accept 
)ver  was  offered.  One  man  in  particular,  who 
d  to  be  the  chief  of  this  tribe,  showea  very  singular 
)oth  of  confidence  in  his  new  Mends,  and  of  determined 
on.  Under  the  guidance  of  (Governor  Phillip,  to 
le  voluntarily  inixusted  himself,  he  went  to  a  part  of 
oh  where  the  men  belonging  to  the  boats  were  then 

their  meat ; .  when  he  approached,  the  marines,  who 
rawn  up  near  that  place,  and  saw  that  by  proceeding 
old  be  separated  firom  his  companions,  who  remainea 
veral  of  the  officers  at  some  distance,  he  stopped,  and 
eat  firmness,  seemed  by  words  and  gestures  to  threaten 
>  if  any  advantage  should  be  taken  of  his  situation, 
passing  near  a  point  of  land  in  this  harbour,  the  boats 
irceived  by  a  nimiber  of  the  natives,  twenty  of  whom 
into  the  water  unarmed,  received  what  was  ofiered 
and  examined  the  boat  with  a  curiosity  which 
jed  a  higher  idea  of  them  than  any  former  account  of 
lanners  had  suggested.  This  confidence,  and  manly 
)ur,  induced  Governor  Phillip,  who  was  highly  pleased 
;,  to  give  the  place  the  name  of  Manly  Cove.  The 
Bople  afterwards  joined  the  party  at  the  place  whore 
id  landed  to  dine.  They  were  then  armed,  two  of 
•ith  shields  and  swords,  the  rest  with  lances  only, 
ords  [boomerangs]  were  made  of  wood,  small  in  the 
ind  apparently  less  formidable  than  a  good  stick.  One 
0  men  had  a  kind  of  white  clay  rubbed  upon  the 
>art  of  liis  face,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  mask, 
nament,  if  it  can  bo  called  such,  is  not  common  among 
nd  is  probaply  assumed  only  on  particular  occasions, 
t  distinction  to  a  few  individuals.  One  woman  had 
»en  on  the  rocks  as  the  boats  passed  with  her  face, 
ad  breasts  thus  painted,  and  to  our  people  appeared  the 
isgusting  figure  imaginable;  her  own  countrymen 
rhapB  dolighted  by  the  beauty  of  the  efiect. 
ing  the  preparation  for  dinner,  the  curiosity  of  these 

rendered  them  very  troublesome,  but  an  innocent 
ance  altogotlier  removed  the  inconvenience.  Governor 
drew  a  circle  round  the  place  where  the  English  were, 
:hout  much  difficulty  mauo  the  natives  understand  that 
;re  not  to  [liiss  that  lino ;  jvfter  which  they  sat  down 
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in  perfects  quietness.  Another  proof  how  tractable  these  peopb 
are,  when  no  insult  or  injury  is  offered,  and  when  proper 
means  are  employed  to  influence  the  simplicity  of  their  xnind^ 
"  On  the  24th  of  January,  1788,  Governor  Phillip,  having 
sufficiently  explored  Port  Jackson,  and  found  it  in  all  lespecta 
highly  calculated  to  receive  such  a  settlement  as  he  wu 
appointed  to  establish,  returned  to  Botany  Bay.  On  hii 
arrival  there,  the  reports  made  to  him,  both  of  the  groiud 
which  the  people  were  clearing,  and  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Bay,  which  in  this  interval  had  been  more  partioolariy 
examined,  were  in  the  greatest  degree  unfavourable.  It  was 
impossible  after  this  to  hesitate  concerning  the  choice  of  t 
situation ;  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  for  the  remoral 
of  the  whole  fleet  to  Port  Jackson. ** 

Captain  Phillip  having  spent  the  24th  in  an  examination  of 
the  harbour,  on  the  25th  and  2(>th  the  ships  and  all  the  people, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  left  in  charge  of  the  stores  which 
had  been  landed  at  Botany,  were  brought  round  to  Sydney 
Cove. 

The  day  before  this  transfer  took  place,  considerable  alarm 
was  created  by  the  sudden  appearance,  oif  Botany  Heads,  of 
two  large  ships  under  French  colours.  They  were  soon  after 
driven  out  of  sight  by  contrary  winds,  but  entered  on  the 
following  day,  and  proved  to  be  the  Bussole  and  Astrolabe,  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  They  were  imder  the  command  of 
Monsieur  de  la  Pey rouse,  who,  with  his  officers  and  men,  at 
once  entered  into  the  most  friendly  relations  with  Captain 
Phillip  and  the  people  whom  they  had  so  unexpectedly  found 
in  occupation  of  the   place. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  January,  1788,  all  the  ships 
having  come  round  to  Port  Jackson,  and  being  safely  anchored 
at  Sydney  Cove,  the  Governor  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  by  hoisting  British  colours  on  a  flagstaflF  erected  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Dawes'  Battery.  The  King's  heal& 
was  then  drunk  by  the  Governor  and  officials  around  the 
flagstaff,  and  this  proceeding  was  followed  by  enthusisfitic 
cheering  and  much  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

On  the  following  day  the  work  of  clearing  a  spot  on  which 
tents  might  be  fixed  and  stores  landed  was  commenced.  The 
place  was  so  lieavily  timbered  that  many  trees  had  to  be  oat 
down  before  room  could  be  obtained  for  the  accommodation 
of  so  hirgo  a  nuinbor  of  ])ersons ;  and  while  the  English  were 
thus  busily  engaged  at  Sydney  Cove  in  making  preparationB 
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for  fheir  aocommodation  on  shore,  the  French  were  as  fully 
employed  at  Botany  Bay  in  setting  up  two  long  boats,  the  frames 
of  which  had  been  brought  out  from  Europe,  and  in  making 
other  arrangements  for  the  prosecution  of  their  voyage. 

The  stay  at  Botany  Bay  of  the  French  expedition  was, 
howeyery  not  a  very  long  one,  and  owing  to  both  the 
English  and  French  being  so  much  engaged — the  one  party 
in  refitting  and  the  other  in  making  preparations  for  landing 
the  people  and  stores  and  instituting  a  regular  form  of 
government — ^very  little  intercourse  took  place  between 
them.  Some  of  the  convicts  absconded,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  admitted  into  the  French  ships,  but  M.  de  la  Peyrouse 
refused  to  receive  them.  Had  their  wish  been  gratified  it 
would  only  have  been  to  meet  an  early  and  violent  death,  for 
not  one  man  of  the  French  crews  was  ever  seen,  dead  or  alive, 
after  leaving  Botany  Bay.  M.  de  la  Peyrouse,  before  sailing, 
Bent  Captain  Clonard  to  wait  upon  Governor  Phillip  wi& 
despatches  for  the  French  Government  During  their  stay 
in  Botany  Bay,  Father  Le  Eeceveur,  the  naturalist  of  the 
Astrolabe,  died.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  wounds  received 
in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  at  the  Navigator's  Islands. 
A  slight  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Bay.  It  bore  the  following  inscription  : — "  Ilic 
jacet  Le  Beceveur,  E.F.F.  Minimis  Galliao  8acerdos,  Physicus 
in  circumnavigation.  Mundi,  Duce  de  la  Peyrouse,  Ob.  17th 
February,  1788."  This  monument  was  shortly  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  natives,  but  was  many  years  since  recon- 
structed, and  may  still  be  seen  beneath  a  small  clump  of  trees 
on  a  grassy  slope,  near  the  Customs  Station,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Bay.  The  commanders,  officers,  and  men  of  the  French 
vessels  were  singularly  unfortunate  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  aboriginal  tribes.  In  Botany  Bay  tliey  did  not  succeed 
in  avoiding  conflicts  with  the  natives,  and  several  lives  were 
lost  on  both  sides.  After  leaving  Botany  Bay  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  expedition  for  many  years.  In  his  letter  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Governor 
Phillip  for  transmission,  M.  de  la  Peyrouse  stated  that  his 
intention  was  to  visit  the  Friendly  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  to  be  at  Bourbon  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  The  letter  reached  Paris  in  due  time,  but 
France  was  then  in  the  throes  of  the  Great  Revolution,  and 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  reach  the  place  indicated  at 
the  proper  time  did  not  excite  much  notice.  More  than  three 
years  elapsed  before  any  step  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  fate 
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of  the  missing  navigators.  At  length,  however,  an  expedition 
in  search  of  them  was  fitted  out,  and  entrusted   to  th» 
command  of  Rear- Admiral  d'Entrocastoaux.    Thia  expedition 
liad  tho  misfortune  to  lose  its  commander  at  Java,  andietiuned, 
in  two  years,  without  finding  the  slightest  clue  to  the  &la 
of  the  lost  mariners.       The  excitement  occasioned  in  Franoe 
by  the  uncertainty  attending  tho  fate  of  La  Peyrouse  and  Ids 
companions  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was  only  equalled  liy 
the  interest  felt  in  England  long  afterwards  respecting  &r 
John    Franklin.       The    mystery   surrounding  the    Frendi 
navigators  remained,  however,  for  a   much  longer  period 
unfathomed.      At  length,  in  1826,  thirty-eight  years  after 
their  disappearance,  a  slight  trace  of  the  missing  Frenchmen 
was  discovered.     A  Captain  Dillon,  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Ck>mpany  as  commander  of  the  Ilescarch,  had,  in  1813r 
found  two  runaway  sailors  at  Fecjee,  and  placed  them,  at  their 
own  request,  on  an  island  called  Tucojna,  three  or  four  degrees 
north-east  of  tho  Now  Ilebrides   group.      Captain  IXllon, 
thirteen  years  afterwards,  had  an  opportunity  of  calling  at  the 
island  whore  he  had  left  these  men,  and  found  them  still  there, 
living  in  a  very  happy  and  contented  manner  with  the 
natives.     They  hod  in  their  possession  a  silver  sword  hilt 
and  other  articles  of  French  make,  and  on   Captain  Dillon 
making  inquiries  he  learned  that  tlio  natives  had  obtained 
many  articles  of  iron  and  other  metals  from  a  distant  island 
named  Mallicolo,  one  of  tlio  New  Ilobri^os  group,  where,  as 
they  said,  two  European  ships  had  been  wrecked  forty  yeatt 
before.     It  immediately  occurred  to  Dillon  that  this  circum- 
stance was  connected  with  the  fate  of  La  Peyrouse.     Ho  at 
once  sailod  with  one  of  the  men,  a  Prussian,  to  Mallicolo,  bnt 
was  prevented  from  landing  by  the  surf  and  the  coral  reet 
and  consequently  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  suoh 
information  as  he  could  gather  from  the  sailors  and  natives 
of  Tucopia.     He   brought  the  articles   he  had  procurod  to 
Sydney,  and  determined  to  make  other  efforts  to  ascertain 
wth  greater    certainty  the  fato  of   the   long  lost   French 
navigators. 

In  the  following  year,  AL  Dumont  d'Urville  was  sent  out 
by  the  French  Government,  in  the  sloop-of-war  Astrolabe,  to 
explore  the  Pacific,  with  authority  to  follow  any  clue  he  might 
discover  to  the  fate  of  La  Peyrouse.  At  llobart  Town  he  heard 
Bome  account  of  the  efforts  made  by  Captain  Dillon,  and  deter- 
^ned  to  conclude  what  he  had  begun.  He  sailed  at  once  for 
Uicolo,  and  after  examining  the  oastom  cost  of  the  island 
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>nt  success,  piooeaded  to  the  western.  Here  he  found 
ral  articles  of  European  manufacture  in  possession  of 
(avagesy  who  refused  to  say  whence  they  had  obtained 
9  or  to  point  out  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  or  ship- 
k.  At  JUEust,  the  offer  of  a  piece  of  red  cloth  induced  a 
der  to  conduct  a  boaf s  crew  to  a  spot  which  is  now 
*ded  as  that  at  which  the  lamented  commander  and  his 
ds  met  their  untimely  fate.  Scattered  about  in  the  bed 
16  sea^  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty  feet,  lay  anchors, 
on,  and  sheets  of  lead  and  copper  sheathing,  completely 
•ded  and  disfigured  by  rust  They  succeeded  in  recovering 
J  of  them  from  the  water — ^an  anchor  of  fourteen  hundred 
ds,  a  small  cannon  coated  with  coral,  and  two  brass 
els,  in  good  preservation.  Thus  possessed  of  evidence  which 
the  lapse  of  forty  years  must  be  considered  as  conclusive, 
rille  erected  near  the  anchorage  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory 
e  hapless  navigators. 

far  as  d'Urville  could  interpret  the  language  and  panto- 
3  of  the  islanders,  the  ships  struck  upon  the  reef  during  a 
in  the  night  One  speedily  sank,  only  thirty  of  her  crew 
)ing ;  the  other  remained  for  a  long  time  entire,  but  aiter- 
fl  went  to  pieces,  her  whole  crew  having  been  saved. 
L  her  timbers  they  constructed  a  schooner,  in  which 
IT  they  occupied  seven  mooiis  or  months,  and  then  sailed 
'.  TVliat  befell  them  after  their  second  embarkment,  what 
the  fate  of  their  daring  little  vessel,  if  indeed  any  such 
built,  no  one  has  survived  to  telL 

Previous  to  this,  however,  the  French  Government  had 
3d  to  be  erected,  on  the  spot  where  the  explorers  had  last 
)d  frt)m  their  English  friends  in  Botany  Bay,  a  monument  in 
•ur  of  the  unfortunate  De  la  Peyrouse  and  his  companions. 

memorial,  a  stone  column  with  inscriptions  in  Latin, 
ch,  and  English  on  its  base,  and  surmounted  by  the  figure 
L  Astrolabe  in  iron,  still  forms  a  conspicuous  object  near 
entrance,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay,  close  to  the  spot 
re  Father  Le  Eeceveur  had  been  interred  many  years 
re. 


le  frontispiece  and  the  title  page  to  this  volume  are 
trated  by  views  of  Sydney  Cove,  the  one  taken  shortly 
the  landing  of  the  first  settlers,  when  the  place  was 
>8t  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  other  in  the  present  year, 
te  illustrations  will  serve  better  than  any  verbal  descrip- 
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tion  can  do  to  give  an  idea  of  the  contrast  between  the  two 
periods.  Tho  following,  almost  prophetio  linesy  by  Barvioi 
author  of  tho  "  Botanic  Grarden,"  were  prefixed  to  tne  eadier 
editions  of  the  history  of  Governor  Phillip's  yoyage  to  New 
South  Wales : — 


SYDNEY  COVE. 


Whore  Sydney  Cove  her  lucid  bosom  swells, 
Courts  her  young  navit's,  and  the  storm  repels ; 
lligh  on  a  rock  amid  the  troubled  air 
HopKstcod  sublime,  and  wa\*'d  hor  golden  hair; 
Calm'd  with  her  itwy  smile  tho  tossing  deep, 
And  with  sweet  accents  charm'd  the  winds  to  sleep ; 
To  each  wild  plain  she  strctchcid  her  snowy  hand, 
High-waving  wood,  and  soa-cncirclod  strand. 
"  ll(?ar  me,"  she  cried,  "ye  rising  Realms !  reoord 
Time's  opening  scenes,  and  Truth's  unerring  word. — 
Thfre  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walla  extend. 
The  circus  widen,  and  the  crescent  bend ; 
Tfiere,  ray'd  from  cities  o'(ir  the  cultur'd  land, 
SSliall  bright  canals,  and  nolid  roads  exi)and. — 
Tlwre  the  pn^ud  arch,  Colossus-like,  bestride 
Yon  glittering  strtianis,  and  bound  tho  chasing  tide; 
Kinliellish'd  villas  crown  tho  landscape-scene, 
yarms  wave  with  p^ld,  and  orcliards  blush  between. — 
Tht.'re  rfhall  tall  i»pm?s,  and  dome-cai>t  towers  ascend. 
And  jnurs  and  ouays  their  massv  structures  blend ; 
AVhile  with  eaeli  Groczf  af)pn)aciiing  vessels  glide. 
And  northern  treasures  dunce  on  every  tide!*' — 
Then  ccas'd  tho  nymph — tumultuous  echoes  roar. 
And  Joy*s  loud  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore — 
Her  gi'ocoful  steps  descending  pn^ss'd  the  plain. 
And  Peace,  and  Abt,  and  Laisoub,  joiu'd  her  train. 
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AUSTRALIAN    DISCOVERY    AND 
COLONISATION.— Part  II. 


' CKAPTER    L 

^^DATION  OF   THE  OOLOST  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALE8,  AlTD  THE  PBOO 
THE   SETTLEMENT   BUBINQ  THE  FIEST  YEAH  OF  ITS  EXISTENCB. 

?  ^ost  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
T^Z  ^^  -^^stralian  Colonisation  was  the  almost  universal 
,,^7^f.^gly  expressed  belief  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
iliv  ^^  ^®  ^^^^^®  settlement  in  Sydney  Cove,  that 
straha  was  destined  to  experience  a  rapid  development 
^  ^ould  quickly  rise  to  greatness.  The  prevalence  of 
belief  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  at  that  time 
^j^,^^^Qtliing  was  known  to  justify  ii  Almost  everything 
^^^  had  been  then  ascertained  about  the  country  was 
>v^^^^^^^^ ;  and  much  of  what  was  not  unfavourable 
^^  afterwards  to  be  false.  Cook's  "  green  meadows"  at 
3  ,^  -"ay,  when  examined,  changed  to  dismal  swamps.  It 
iQ^  y  ^^  means  an  exaggerated  or  darkly  coloured  picture 
lers^h  ^^^^  *^^®  ^^^*  ^  ^^^  transported  offenders  and  their 
F,  a/^  ^^^^  placed  on  the  barren  shores  of  an  unknown 
^^G  7  }  utmost  extremity  of  the  known  world,  far 
ip  from  all  the  influences  of  civilisation,  condemned  to 
.^^^.rently  with  little  hop©  of  reward,  on  an  ungrateful 
^j  to  contend  with  a  climate  which  one  day  scorched  a 
^^^^^S^tation  to  powder,  and  the  next  swept  away  by 
at  *^y}^^^S  tliat  had  escaped  destruction  by  heat  and 
d*  .^®^  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  alike 
I  Australia's     future    eminence.       The    fact   almost 

jj^  -*19  existence  of  a  universal  human  instinct.  'When 
^  wrote  that  embellished  villas  should  crown  the 
.^^j^-*,^^  -^o^t  Jackson,  and  orchards  blush  between; 
^  spires  and  dome-capt  towers  should  there  arise ; 
^^T8  and  quays  should  blend  their  massy  structures ; 
^  teeze  impel  approaching  vessels,  and  treasures  dance 
B-very  tide,  there  seenaed  little  probability  of  the  realisation 
^s  words.  The  sanguine  hopes  and  flattering  expectations 
GoTemor  Phillip  himself  must  have  done  much  to  spread 
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Ae  belief  in  AiiBihim'a'Intnre  greatness  Ye^  aUlioii^  hif 
BxpecJatioDB  hsve  been  more  than  lealiaed,  it  ia  hard  to  aaa 
on  what  ther  wen  ibimded.  For  almost  erexy  element 
which  haa  tended  to  prodaoe  that  gieatnesa  waa  thenentiiely 
unknown  or  overiooked.  Nothing  waa  known  to  him  of  toe 
great  pastoral  plains  of  the  interior — ^nothing  of  the  rich 
allnTial  soil  of  the  hundreds  of  TsUeys  which  now  yearij 
waye  with  golden  grain — ^nothing  of  the  mighty  minenJ 
treasures  which  were  afterwards  brought  to  lights  and  know- 
ing nothing  of  these  and  of  other  zesources  which  time  hai 
since  served  to  indicate  rather  than  to  develop,  it  is  diiBonlt 
to  see  on  what  ground  his  glowing  anticipations  of  the  fatan 
of  the  country  rested. 

On  the  7th  February^  ITSS,  a  sufl&inent  space  having  been 
cleared  for  the  tents  and  stores,  and  the  people  all  mnded 
on  the  shores  of  Sydney  Gove,  a  regular  form  of  government 
was  established  in  a  very  solemn  manner.  The  whole  of  the 
colonists  were  assembled  on  a  cleared  space  on  the  veeatem 
side  of  the  Cove,  then  named  Point  Maskeleyney  but  after- 
VTards  known  as  Dawes*  Battery ;  the  military  v^ere  drawn 
up  under  arms;  the  prisoners  stationed  apart;  and,  near 
the  person  of  the  Grovemor,  the  gentlemen  who  were  to 
fill  the  principal  offices.  The  Boyal  Commission  was  thai 
read  by  the  Judge-Advocate;  afterwards  the  Act  of 
Parliament  authorising  the  establishment  of  the  courts  of 
judicature;  and  lastly  the  patents  under  the  great  seal 
empowering  the  proper  officers  to  convene  and  hold  those 
courts.  Three  rounds  of  musketry  concluded  this  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Governor  Phillip  then  advanced  and  addressed 
the  soldiers,  thanking  them  for  their  steady  good  conduct 
Turning  to  the  prisoners,  he  explained  to  them  the  nature  of 
their  position.  He  reminded  them  that  they  were  now  so 
placed  that  bv  industry  and  good  behaviour  they  might  soon 
regain  the  advantages  which  for  a  time  they  had  forfiaited, 
and  promised  that  every  encouragement  shomd  be  held  out 
to  induce  them  to  make  the  effort  to  regain  that  place  in  the 
estimation  of  society  of  which  they  had  deprived  themselves 
by  their  offences.  To  all  offenders  against  the  law  he 
promised  no  mercy;  and  in  order  to  promote  as  much  as 
possible  the  cause  of  morality,  he  recommended  marriage  to 
as  many  as  were  in  a  position  to  enter  into  the  state  <tf 
matrimony,  promising  every  kind  of  countenance  and 
assistance  to  those  who  took  a  course  so  likely  topromoto  the 
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cause  of  good  order  and  the  well-being  of  the  oommnnity. 
He  condaded  by  declaring  hie  earnest  desire  to  promote  the 
weUeoe  and  happiness  of  all  who  were  placed  under  his 
oon^ol,  and  his  determination,  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty^ 
to  render  the  colonisation  of  New  South  Wales  advantageous 
jMid^onorable  to  his  country.* 

*  Of  mora  than  a  thonnnd  peraons  who  arrived  ^  the  **  first  fleet,"  and 
who  wera  pwMcnt  at  tiie  formal  maa^^aiatiQii  of  the  GoTenmient»  on  the  7ih 
Fthnarj,  17QS,  the  writer  has  leaaon  to  beliere  that  at  present^  (Maj,  1865) 
not  man  than  one  aorTivei^  if,  indeed,  the  person  to  whom  he  refers  is  still 
liviai:  Neaxlj  two  jeais  ago,  that  is,  in  Kay,  1868,  a  very  old  man, 
Hunsd  Mifthael  Norhm,  was  pxodnoed  as  a  witness  in  tiie  Supreme  Courl^ 
Sy^wy,  in  an^ectment  case,  (Campbell  ▼.  Sinks.)  Haying  then  denosed  to 
a  drciunstanoe  which  took  place  a  great  many  years  ago.  Sir  Alfred  btephen* 
who  was  on  the  bench,  inquired  how  old  he  was.  In  reply,  the  old  man  said 
ha  baUered  his  age  was  one  hnndrsd  and  three  yeara  Some  other  questions 
w«a  then  put  by  his  Honor,  to  which  old  I^orton  gave  veiy  satisfactory 
mawera  The  writer,  on  the  following  day,  had  a  long  conversation  with  the 
old  man,  and  found  him  remarkably  mtelligent  and  communicative.  He 
waa^  he  said,  bom  on  board  a  Government  store  ship  called  the  Tiger,  while 
that  veasel  was  lying  in  the  harbour  of  St  Helena.  Hia  father  was  a  soldier 
hi  a  cavalry  regiment  than  on  its  way  to  India.  He  remained  with  his 
narents  in  India  for  several  years,  and  ultimately  returned  with  them  to 
KftgUfiii,  Some  time  afterwards,  with  his  mother  s  consent,  his  father  being 
m  anolher  part  of  England  with  his  regiment,  he  was  drafted  to  join  a 
company  of  marines,  who  were  to  go  out  as  guard  with  Captain  Arthur 
Phillip,  to  Botany  Bay.  He  was  never  formally  enrolled,  being  but  a  boy  at 
the  time ;  and  on  the  voyage  out  never  stood  sentry,  for  although  regularly 
diilled  with  the  marines,  he  was  generally  employea  as  cook's  assistant.  On 
hia  arrival  here  he  went  to  live  as  servant  with  Major  Johnstone,  and 
coatinned  with  him  until  1791,  when  ho  went  with  some  sawyers  to  the 
river  Hawkesbury.  There  he  remained  for  more  than  seventy  ycarp, 
being  generally  employed  as  a  sawyer,  and  never  until  January,  1863, 
left  the  district  of  Colo,  where  he  had  token  up  hia  residence.  lie 
then  determined  to  visit  Sydney,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
lua  cariosity  by  the  sight  of  a  railway  train  and  steam  vessels.  He  had 
often  read  and  heard  of  these  wonderful  inventions,  but  having  never 
■een  them,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  ho  wished  to  do  so,  he  had  not  much 
time  to  lose.  He  had  neyer  in  his  life,  he  said,  been  in  a  court  of  law,  even 
aa  a  vritneas,  before  he  was  called  upon  on  the  previous  day  to  give 
evidence  in  the  above-mentioned  case,  and  had  never  before  taken  an 
oath.  He  had  never  been  married,  nor  had  he  anv  relatives  in  the 
colony.  He  had,  when  he  left  England,  two  brothers,  both  soldiers, 
and  the  last  time  he  heard  from  them  was  just  after  the  capture  of 
Candy,  in  Ceylon,  at  which  they  were  present  Never  having  left  the 
aeclaued  distnct  of  the  Colo  for  more  than  seventy  years,  he  was,  he  said, 
known  to  very  few  persons.  Uis  occupation  as  a  sawyer,  usually  carried  on 
in  remote  parte  of  the  bush,  seldom  brought  him  into  contact  with  strangen ; 
and  accounted  for  the  fact  of  a  person  of  his  great  age,  and  who  had  come  to 
the  colony  by  the  first  fleet,  not  being  more  generally  Imown.  Ho  stated,  in 
oofToboiation  of  the  fact  of  his  longevity,  that  the  oldest  natives  on  tho 
HAwkeabuiy,  mm  who  oooid  lemember  hun  for  sixty  years  or  more,  always 
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.  The  gOYemment  having  been  thus  formally  established, 
energetic  means  were  at  once  adopted  for  erecting  store- 
houses, and  such  other  buildings  as  were  most  urgently 
required  for  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  the  large  amount  of  provisions,  seed,  animals, 
and  implements,  which  had  been  sent  out  for  their  use.  ^ha 
live  stock  landed  consisted  of  one  bull,  five  cows,  a  bull  caH 
an  entire  horse,  three  mares,  three  colts,  twenty-nine  sheep, 
nineteen  goats,  seventy-four  pigs,  and  about  three  hundred 
turkeys,  gee^e,  and  fowls.  The  cattle  and  horses  were  tbe 
property  of  the  Government,  the  smaller  animals  and  poultij 
belonged  to  private  persons. 

Heavy  rains  prevented  much  work  from  being  accomp- 
lished for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  and  when  the  weather 

improved  it  was  found    that   there   were    so  few    skilled 

_- 

called  him  "  Old  Mick,"  even  when  Ihcy  were  children,  so  that  he  must  hate 

been  an  elderly  man  more  than  half  a  centuiy  apro.     lie  was  Btill  strong  and 

hearty,  and  Bometimes  engaged  in  farming  work,  but  was  poncrally  employed  it 

his  own  trade  as  a  sawyer,    lie  was  cxlrciiiely  active,  with  sight  and  heaiioK 

almost  unimpaired,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  about  seventy  years  of 

age.     Ug  was  very  sharp  and  intc^lligent  in  converssation,  often  making  use  of 

words  and  phrases  which  ho  could  only  have  acquired  by  reading,  and 

expressed  himself    readily,  and,    for  one  of    his  station,  very    correctly. 

Occasionally  there  was  evident  a  momentary  loss  of  recollection  or  lapse  of 

conficiousness  of  tbo  pubject  on  which  ho  was  pj^caking ;  and  he  was  often 

unable  to  follow  out  tho  most  simple  train  of  reasoning;    but  his  lapnof 

recollection  was  onlv  for  an  inj^tant,  and  llien  his  eve  llaslic-d  and  kindled  as  if 

he  felt  gratilicd  at  tho  quick  return  of  his  faculties.       Contrary  to  whattf 

.Kiid  to  ho  iL^ually  the  caf^T  with  very  t>ld  jKople,  his  memory  appeared 

exceedingly  good  and  retentive  for  details  of  matters  of  very  recent  occurrence, 

but  not  for  things  which  happened  many  years  aga     Of  tho  most  important 

ocvurK-nccs  of  lii:*  o;irly  lifo  lio  recollecti-il  but  a  few  lending  eventA.     On  thii 

account  it  wup  dilTicult  to  asrertain  how  far  his  in^ylre5^ions  as  to  cf-rtain  fad^ 

or  what  he  evidently  lx^.liovfd  to  be  fact?,  weio  itliiible,  and  his  bclit  f  as  to  his 

jjrt-at  ago  JW'mcd  founded  on  no  very  di-stinct  data — at  least,  when  crosS" 

quostioned,  ho  appeared  unable  to  neon*  ile  disrortpancicp,  or  even  to  see  that 

they  were  discreiuincics.     J^'or  instance,  he  paid  ho  thought  that  ho  was  103 

years  old;    but  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he  was  a  boy  or  a- 

youth  when  he  arrived  in  1788,  Ik;  cx)uld  then  be  little  more  than  9(>,  he  tsii 

unable  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  his  stalemcntF.     His  facultv  for  numben 

api)''ared  to  ])0  almoFt  wholly  obliteratcfl.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ho  was  a  veiy 

old  man,  and  considoring  his  strength  and  activity,  and  the  wonderful  prfflff" 

ration  of  his  phy.iical  faculties,  the  yingularity  of  the  case  is  not  much  Ircceccd, 

even  on  the  supjwsiliou  that  he  was  but  Oo  in.-t*'ad  of  103  years  old.    From  a 

consideration  of  all  tlie  aiiove  circumstances,  ami  of  many  other  mattorfi  which 

incidentally  aroso  in  tho  course  of  a  lengthy  conversation,  it  i-*  prolablc  that 

tbe  real  age  of  ^lichael  Norton  wasFomowhere  between  Ol)  and  95  years.  That 

hf  firmly  believed  his  age  to  he  108  there  is  no  doubt,  but  his  belief  did  not 

appear  to  rest  on  any  aufiicient  dati ;  on  the  contrary,  the  facta  which  bt 

mirDtioned  in  lupport  of  it  all  pointed  to  93  inatead  of  108  as  hia  real  ag«i 
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mechanios  among  the  p^soners  that  it  would  take  a  long 

time  to  erect  substantial  buildings.     Temporary  places  were 

therefore  built  for  the  officers  and  soldiers,  mostly  of  cabbage 

tree,  which  grew  in  abundance  in  several  parts  of  the  harbour. 

The  huts  for  the  convicts  were  still  more  slight,  and  consisted 

of  only  a  few  branches  and  twigs  plastered  up  with  clay. 

Those  for  the  military  were  placed  on  the  west  side  of  the 

little  water-course,  afterwards  called  the  Tank  Stream.    They 

occupied  the  spot  now  included  between  George-street  and 

the   Tank  Stream  on  the   east  and  west,  and  Bridge   and 

Hunter  streets  on  the  north  and  south.      A  small  temporary 

house  for  the  Governor  was  built  of  materials  brought  out 

from  England,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  stream,  a  few  yards 

from  the  spot  where  Pitt  and  Hunter  streets  now  intersect 

each  other.    A  store-house  was  erected  on  what  is  now  called 

the  Queen's  Wharf;   and  whore  the  Commissariat  Store  at 

present   stands,  the  hospital  was  built.     A  site  for  a  large 

town  was  laid  out>  with  spacious  streets,  two  hundred  feet  in 

width,  and  many  open  spaces  left  for  air  and  exercise.     The 

necessity,  however,  which  immediately  arose  for  the  erection 

of  temporary  places  of  shelter  was  so  urgent,  that  from  the 

very  first  numerous  encroachments  were  made  on  the  original 

plan.     And  when  after  a  time  many  of  the  huts  were  replaced 

by  more  permanent  and  substantial  buildings,  it  was  found 

to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  compel  their  removal  so 

as  to  revert  to  the  original  design.     A  large  number  of  men 

■Vk^ere  employed  from  the  first  in  clearing  a  farm,  at  what  was 

called  Farm  Cove,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Botanical 

Gardens.     In  about  three  months'  time  nine  acres  there  had 

been  cleared  and  planted,  partly    in  wheat    and   partly  in 

maize ;  but  the  Governor  being  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the 

soil  in  that  locality  was  suitable  for  the  growth  of  cereals, 

made  frequent  excursions  in  various  directions  in  search  of  a 

more  eligible  2)lace.     After  a  short  time  it  was  determined  to 

remove  most    of  the   men  employed  in  clearing  land  for 

cultivation  to  a  spot  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  at  the  head  of 

the  navigation  of  the  harbour.      The  new  farm  was  named  at 

first  the  Crescent,  and  afterwards  Rose  Hill,  by  the  Governor, 

but  the  native    name  of    Parramatta,   signifying  a    place 

abounding  in  eels,  [literally  "  eels  sit  down,"]  was  retained  by 

the  people,  and  was  at  last  officially  adopted. 

A  large  number  of  fruit  and  many  ornamental  trees  had 
been  procured  at  Bio  Janeiro .  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
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Goyernor  Phillip  when  the  fleet  touched  at  thoie  pIaoei» 
These  were  careMly  planted  in  and  about  the  Oampy  as  tin 
settlement  at  Sydney  Cove  was  for  a  long  time  oalled.  They 
were  all  found  to  succeed  well,  but  especially  the  Tinei^ 
oranges,  and  peaches.  Of  the  ornamental  trees  thea 
introduced,  many  still  remain,  of  which  the  beautifiil  stone- 
pineSf  standing  near  the  old  obelisk  in  Macquarie-plaoe,  ait 
the  most  noteworthy*  It  is  said,  and  there  seems  no  leason 
to  doubt  the  fact,  that  from  a  small  willow  tree  brouglil 
by  Goyernor  Phillip  all  the  willows  in  the  colony  havt 
sprung.  The  soil  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Camp  was  also 
found  yery  suitable  for  yegetables,  of  which  sucn  a  supply 
was  furnished  to  the  people,  after  a  few  months,  that  m 
scuryy  and  other  diseases,  which,  as  they  were  obliged  to 
liye  on  salt  proyisions,  continued  to  afflict  them  eyen  aftir 
their  landing,  at  length  disappeared.  This  desirable  result 
was  facilitated  by  the  quantities  of  game  and  flsh  whid^ 
after  places  for  shelter  had  been  erected,  were  procured  by 
men  who  were  specially  employed  in  shooting  and  fishing. 

The  natiyes,  who,  at  first,  and  while  they  considered  tha 
colonists  to  be  merely  yisitors,  had  been  exceedingly  peaoefal 
and  confiding,  after  a  short  time  completely  altered  in  thdt 
conduct  The  knowledge  that  their  white  Mends  intended  to 
remain  and  to  keep  possession  of  their  country  rendered 
them  at  once  so  suspicious  and  so  shy  that  after  the  first  few 
days  the  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  Gk>yenior 
in  procuring  ar  interyiew  with  them.  One  ciroumstanoe^ 
which  rendered  these  unfortunate  people  extremely  ayerso 
to  the  presence  of  the  whites,  was  the  rapid  disappearanoe^ 
not  merely  of  the  kangaroos  and  other  animals  on  whidi 
they  had  aepended  for  food,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  of  the 
fish  from  the  waters  of  ike  harbour.  That  wild  animali 
would  quickly  abandon  a  place  where  fire-arms  weio 
frequently  discharged,  and  where  the  noise  of  clearing  wai 
almost  incessant,  might  haye  been  anticipated  ;  but  that  fisk 
should  suddenly  desert  their  haunts,  appeared  at  first  almott 
incredible.  That  such  was  the  case,  howeyer,  at  this  period, 
be  the  cause  what  it  might,  the  whites  as  well  as  the  olaoks 
had  soon  abundant  reason  to  know.  Those  who  were  sent 
out  to  shoot  and  fish,  after  a  time  returned  almost  empty- 
handed. 

The  poor  aborigines  were  quickly  reduced  to  a  state  of 
staryation,  and  it  is  belieyed  that  many  of  them  aotaally 
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perifilied  for  want  of  food  during  the  first  few  months  of 
tha  oocupation  of  their  country.  Captrin  Hunter,  in  his 
narrative,  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  month  of 
July,  about  six  months  after  the  arriyrJ  of  the  colonists, 
says: — ^^Such  of  the  natives  as  we  meet  seem  to  be  in  a 
miserable  and  starving  condition.  We  frequently  fall  in 
with  families  living  in  the  hoUow  part  of  the  rocks  by 
tilie  sea  side,  where  they  eagerly  watch  every  opportunity 
to  provide  dhell  or  other  fish  for  their  present  subsistence. 
If  a  bird  was  shot  and  thrown  to  them,  they  would 
immediately  pluck  off  the  feathers,  put  it  upon  the  fire 
without  taking  out  the  intestines,  and  eat  the  whole ;  some* 
times  thev  did  not  pull  off  the  feathers,  and  if  it  were  a 
■mall  bird,  did  not  even  throw  the  bones  away.  The  scarcity 
of  fish  subjects  these  poor  creatures  to  great  distress.'' 

Of  their  numbers,  no  verv  reliable  calculation  could  be 
made.  Governor  Phillip,  who  always  took  great  interest  in 
their  weUeire,  and  who  made  many  attempts  to  secure  their 
confidence,  at  first  thought  that  the  district  around  Port 
Jackson,  extending  to  Botany  Bay  on  the  south  and  Pitt 
Water  on  the  north,  and  including  a  coast  line  of  about 
twenty-five  miles,  did  not  contain  more  than  about  fifteen 
hundi^  people.  This  estimate,  however,  he  afterwards 
eonsidered  to  be  much  too  low,  for  going  one  day,  very 
quietly  and  cautiously,  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  interview 
with  some  of  them,  ne  was  able  to  approach  a  camp  on  the 
ooaat,  between  Cudgee  and  Botany,  unobserved,  and  he  then 
eonnted  212  men,  besides  women  and  children.  At  the  next 
bay  he  counted  forty  men,  and  at  other  places  saw  so  many 
that  he  was  convinced  he  had  at  first  much  imder-estimated 
their  numbers.  On  the  same  day,  at  another  place  in  Botany 
Bay,  he  found  upwards  of  a  hundred  canoes  on  the  beach, 
allAough  not  a  single  native  was  to  be  seen ;  the  whole  tribe 
having  taken  alarm,  and  fled  at  his  approach.  In  Port 
jTaokson  as  many  as  sixty-seven  canoes  were  counted  at  one 
time. 

The  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  shown  by  the  aborigines 
towards  the  settlers  at  this  period,  was  in  all  probability  in 
part  due  to  the  conduct  of  M.  de  la  Peyrouse  and  his  crews, 
in  filing  upon  them  on  more  than  one  occasion  while  at 
Botany  Bay.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  unfortunate 
aboxigmea  could  distinguish  the  French  from  the  English. 
Both  had  arrived  about  the  same  time,  and  the  natives  must 
have  oonaideTed  one  party  as  responsible  for  the  aots  of  the 
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other.  The  conduct  of  the  French  on  this  occasion  appetif 
to  have  completely  frustrated  all  Governor  Phillip's  humane 
efforts  to  conciliate  and  befriend  the  people  whose  countiy 
he  had  come  to  occupy. 

These  unfortunate  poople,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
unable  to  escape  their  invaders  by  retreating  to  other 
districts,  for  the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  each  tribe  or 
family  were  defined  with  almost  as  much  exactness  as  the 
boundaries  of  landed  estates  in  the  present  day.  They  had 
very  little  notion  of  individual  property  in  the  soil,  but 
tribal  or  family  rights  were  well  understood,  and  rigidly 
observed.  The  district  owned  bv  a  tribe,  when  it  bordered 
on  tho  sea  shore  or  on  a  creek  or  river,  was  in  some  instances 
very  small.  On  the  south  shore  of  Port  Jackson  there  "were 
five  distinct  tribt^s,  the  hunting  and  fishing  grounds  of  each 
having  their  well  delined  limits,  between  the  South  Head 
and  Parramatta — a  distance  of  less  than  twenty  miles  in  a 
straigiit  line.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  harbour,  all  were 
of  one  tribe.  The  people  there  were  superior  to  the  others 
in  their  physical  development,  and  spoke  a  language  differing 
very  consider jbly  from  that  of  their  neighbours-  They 
called  tliemselves  Cummeroy,  KamLlroy,  or  Cumloroy,  and 
Wi^re  the  rnost  southern  fa  mil  v  or  branch  of  a  tribe  or  scries 
of  trilies  speaking  the  samo  language,  and  called  by  the 
samo  or  slightly  varying  designations,  which  are  known  to 
hav(3  extended,  with  a  few  interruptions,  seven  hundred 
niik'S  north  from  Port  Jackson,  and  probably  much  further. 
Tlio  other  aboriginal  tribes,  on  the  south  of  the  harbour  and 
in  the  interior,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  collective 
designation.  Each  family  or  division  of  a  tribe  called  itself 
and  was  called  by  its  neighbours,  by  the  name  of  the  particular 
locality  which  was  its  usual  place  of  resort  The  aboriginal 
name  of  Botany  Pay  was  Gwea,  and  hence  the  people  who 
lived  there  were  called  Gwea-Gal,  or,  as  we  should  say. 
Botany-folks.  The  Cammeroy  tribe,  or  tribes,  appear  to  have 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  other  aborigines.  The 
doctors,  or  kiradjis,  as  those  cunning  men  were  called 
who  superintended  the  ceremonies,  healed  or  pretended  to 
heal  the  sick,  and  negotiated  peace  or  war,  wefo  almost  always 
of  the  Cammeroy  race.  In  addition  to  their  physical  and 
mental  superiority,  they  were  also  vastly  superior  in  numbers 
to  any  other  tribe.  It  does  not  a[)pear  that  the  Cammeroy  ever 
Nacned  the  name  of  any  locality  to  their  tribal  designation, 

it  called  themselves,  and  were  called  by  the  others,  .simply 
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Cammeroy,  wherever  they  were  found.  They  were  considered 
by  Governor  Phillip  to  be  much  more  open  in  their  conduct, 
and  manly  in  their  bearing  towards  the  whites  than  the  other 
tribes ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  their  bold,  frank,  and 
courteous  behaviour  on  his  first  interview  with  them,  that, 
as  has  before  been  mentioned,  he  bestowed  the  name  of 
Manly  Beach  on  the  spot  where  that  interview  took  place. 

A  week  after  the  formal  establishment  of  the  government, 

Lieutenant  Philip  Gidley  King  was  despatched  with  a  small 

party  to  colonise  Norfolk  Island.       King  was   a  personal 

Mend  of  Governor  Phillip,  and  had  come    out  as   second 

lieutenant  of  the  Sirius  frigate.     Captain  Cook  had  strongly 

recommended  that  a  settlement  should  be  formed  on  Norfolk 

Island,    and  it  was  in  obedience  to    instructions    received 

before   leaving  England  that  the  earliest  opportunity  was 

taken  of  sending  a  small  party  there.     The  expedition,  under 

Lieutenant  King,  consisted  of  a  surgeon,  a  subaltern  officer, 

and  six  marines,  two  free  men  who  understood  the  cultivation 

of  flax,  with  which  the  island  aboimded,  and  nine  men  and 

8ix  women,  convicts.     The  party  sailed  on  the  14tli  February. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  vessel  returned   to  Port  Jackson, 

having  landed  the  people  and  their  tools  and  provisions  in 

safety.       Lieutenant  BaU,  who  went  in    command   of  the 

Supply,  gave  such  a  glowing  account  of  the  place  and  of  the 

prospects    it    held    out    for  settlement,   that  a  short  time 

afterwards  a  much  larger  party  was  despatched  to  expedite 

the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  land. 

For  a  week  or  two  everything  went  on  quietly  at  Sydney 
CJove,  although  very  little  progress  could  be  made  on  account 
of  the  weaker.  The  first  check  to  the  prospects  of  the 
settlement  was  the  discovery  that  the  provisions  sent  out 
would  probably  prove  inadequate  for  the  supply  of  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  until  more  could  be  procured.  This 
<^iunstance  appears  to  have  produced  a  most  demoralising 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  hitherto 
l^ved  remarkably  weU.  Successful  attempts  were  made 
hy  some  of  them  to  break  into  and  plunder  the  temporary 
«tore.  They  determined  that  whoever  suflfered  for  want  of 
food  they  would  not  Their  conduct  was  the  more  scandalous 
■ceing  that  they  had  not  the  excuse  of  present  hunger,  but 
^^ere  actuated  by  a  selfishness  of  the  most  narrow  and 
^Inmunable  kind.  Governor  Phillip  was  a  man  well 
^uaUfied  to  deal  with  such  criminals.     He  determined  to  act 
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promptly  and  vigorously.  A  court  was  at  onoe  asfteinbled, 
the  men,  six  in  number,  wore  found  guilty,  and  thfir  ring- 
leader, a  youth  named  Barrett,  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
executed  there  and  then.  The  others  were  ordered  to  be 
kept  on  bread  and  water,  and  to  be  placed  on  the  little  rocky 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  called  by  the  natives 
Mettewaye,  but  afterwards  by  the  colonists  Pinchgut,  and  at 
present  Fort  Denison.  The  common  notion  that  the  ^ve 
men  perished  there  from  starvation  is  quite  erroneous.  They 
wore  kept  on  the  rock  a  little  over  three  montlis,  having 
been  liberated  on  the  following  4th  of  June,  the  King's 
birthday. 

It  was  believed  by  the  prisoners  before  these  summary 
proceedings  took  place  that,  in  his  commission,  the  Gk)vemor 
had  not  been  entrusted  with  the  power  of  putting  offenders 
to  death.  Under  this  mistaken  impression  the  misguided 
boy  who  was  executed  remained  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
life.  He  persisted  in  the  notion  that  the  Governor  dared  not 
hang  him  without  the  sanction  of  the  King,  and  considered 
the  grim  preparations  made  for  his  execution  as  nothing  but 
a  solemn  farce — a  scheme  to  strike  terror  into  liimself  and  his 
companions  in  order  to  obt-ain  a  confession. 

This  i)rompt  but  necessary  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor,  a  man,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  moet 
humane  and  gentle  disposition,  produced  a  powerful  effect, 
for  a  time,  on  the  conduct  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  probably 
saved  the  whole  settlement  from  starvation.  The  means  of 
securing  the  provisions  and  stores  were  very  inadequate  at 
first ;  and  the  temptation  for  those  who  were  disposed  to  help 
theraMolvofl  so  gi'oat,  that  nothing  less  than  death  could  deter 
thorn  from  plundering  the  puhlic  property. 

Captain  Hunter  who  commanded  thn  8iri us  frigate  in  the 
first  tieot,  and  succeeded  ( -ajitain  Pliillip  in  the  govemmeiit 
of  the  colony,  published  in  liondon,  in  17ii3,  in  a  large  quarto 
volume,  "  An  Historical  Account  of  Transactions  at  Pwt 
Jackson,"  &c.  Like  his  friend.  Governor  Phillip,  he  felt  a 
warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines, 
and  zealously  seconded  all  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  good 
understanding  between  them  and  the  colonists.  Captaia 
Hunter,  in  his  work,  gives  many  interesting  details  as  to  their 
oharacter  and  habits,  and  his  estimate  of  their  intolloetuai  and 
physical  abilities  is  far  more  favourable  than  tlie  one  generally 
prevalent  in  tho  present  day.  He  was  employed  soon  after 
the  formation  of  the  settlement  in  making  a  survey  of  the 
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harbour,  and  while  employed  iu  this  manner  was  often 
brought  in  contact  with  these  unfortunate  people.  He 
says : — 

"During  the  time  wo  were  employM  on  the  Survey  of 
Fort  Jackson,  we  had  frequent  meetings  with  different  parties 
of  the  natives,  whom  we  found  at  this  time  very  numerous  ; 
a  circumstance  which  I  confess  I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
find,  after  what  had  been  said  of  them  in  the  voyage  of  the 
Endeavour ;  for  I  think  it  is  observed  in  the  account  of  that 
voyage,  that  at  Botany  Bay  they  had  seen  very  few  of  the 
natives,  and  that  they  appeared  a  very  stupid  race  of  people, 
who  were  void  of  curiosity.  We  saw  them  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  very  lively  and 
inquisitive  race;  they  are  a  straight,  thin,  but  well  made 
people,  rather  small  in  their  limbs,  but  very  active ;  they 
examined  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  astonishment,  at  the  different  coverings  we  had  on ; 
for  they  certainly  considered  our  clothes  as  so  many  different 
skins,  and  the  hat  as  a  part  of  the  head ;  they  were  pleased 
with  such  trifles  as  wo  had  to  give  them,  and  always  appeared 
cheerful  and  in  good  humour ;  they  danced  and  sung  with  us, 
and  imitated  our  words  and  motions,  as  we  did  theirs.  They 
generally  appeared  armed  with  a  lance,  and  a  short  stick 
which  assists  in  throwing  it ;  this  stick  is  about  three  feet 
long,  is  flattened  on  one  side,  has  a  hook  of  wood  at  one  end, 
and  a  flat  shell,  let  into  a  split  in  the  stick  at  the  other  end 
and  fastened  with  gum ;  upon  the  flat  side  of  this  stick  the 
lance  is  laid,  in  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a  small  hole,  into 
which  the  point  of  the  hook  of  the  throwing  stick  is  fixed  ; 
this  retains  the  lance  on  the  flat  side  of  the  stick ;  then 
poising  the  lance,  thus  fixed,  in  one  hand,  with  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  over  it,  to  prevent  its  falling  off  sideways,  at  the 
same  time  holding  fast  the  throwing-stick,  they  discharge  it 
with  considerable  force,  and  in  a  very  good  direction,  to  the 
distance  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards.  1  have  since  seen 
a  strong  young  man  throw  the  lance  full  niuoty  yards; 
which,  till  then,  1  did  not  believe  possible.  1  uit^asured  the 
distance.  Their  lances  are  in  general  about  ten  feet  long ; 
the  shell  at  one  end  of  the  throwing-stick  is  intended  for 
sharpening  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  for  various  other  uses. 
I  have  seen  these  weapons  frequently  thrown,  and  think  that 
a  man  upon  his  guard  may  with  much  ease  either  parry  or 
avoid  tliem,  although  it  must  be  owned  they  fly  with  astonish- 
in  rr  vplocitv. 
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**1  was  one  day  on  shore  in  another  part  of  the  harbour, 
making  friendship  with  a  party  of  natives,  when  in  a  very 
short  time,  their  numbers  increased  to  eip:hty  or  ninety  men, 
all  armed  with  a  lance  and  throwing-stick,  and  many  with 
the  addition  of  a  shield,  made  of  tlie  bark  of  a  tree  ;  some 
were  in  shape  an  oblong  square,  and  others  of  these  shields 
were  oval ;  these  were  the  iirst  shields  we  had  seen  in  the 
country.  It  has  since  been  found  that  the  shields  are  in  general 
made  of  wood.  Upon  examining  some  of  these  shields,  we 
observed  that  many  of  them  had  been  pierced  quite  throu^ 
in  various  places,  which  they  by  signs  gave  us  to  understand 
had  been  done  with  a  spear;  but  that  those  shields  will 
frequently  turn  tlio  spear,  they  also  showed  us,  by  setting  one 
up  at  a  small  distance  and  throwing  a  spear  at  it,  whi(£  did 
not  go  through.  They  were  much  surprised  at  one  of  our 
gentlemen,  who  pulling  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  that  was 
loaded  with  ball,  and  standing  at  the  same  distance,  fired  the 
ball  through  the  thickest  part  of  tlie  shield,  which  they 
examined  with  astonishment,  and  seemed  to  wonder  that  an 
instrument  so  small  should  be  capable  of  wounding  so  deep. 
Our  numbers  at  this  time  where  what  I  first  mentioned,  witn 
only  three  muskets,  one  of  which  I  carried.  The  natives 
were  very  noisy,  but  did  not  appear  disposed  to  quarrel ;  we 
gave  them  such  little  presents  as  we  had  with  us,  with  which 
they  seemed  well  pleased;  although  we  had  much  reason 
afterAvards  to  believe,  that  sut-h  trifies  only  pleased  them  as 
baubles  do  children,  for  a  moment ;  for  at  otlier  times  we  had 
frequently  found  our  presents  lying  dispersed  on  the  beach, 
although  caught  at  by  these  people  with  much  apparent 
avidity  at  the  time  they  were  offered.  While  we  jrere 
employed  with  this  i){irty  we  observed  at  a  distance  a  number 
of  women,  who  were  peeping  from  their  concealment  but 
durst  not  gratify  their  natural  curiosity,  by  appearing  openly 
and  conversing  with  us,  as  the  men  here  appeared  to  be  very 
absolute.  I  signified  to  the  men  that  we  had  observed  the 
women,  and  that  I  wished  to  make  them  some  presents  if 
they  might  be  peimitted  to  come  forward  and  receive  them. 
The  men  seemed  unwilling  to  sufi'er  them  to  advance  ;  for  we 
had  frequently  observed  that  tht^y  took  particular  care  upon 
every  occasion  to  keep  the  woni«:-n  at  a  distance,  and  I  believe 
wholly  from  an  idea  of  danger.  They  desired  to  have  the 
-tisentft  for  the  women,  and  they  would  carrj"  and  deliver 
)m,  but  to  this  proposal  I  positively  refused  to  agree,  and 
ide  them  understand  that  unless  they  were  allowed  to  como 
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forward,  they  sHoold  not  have  any.  Finding  I  was  deter- 
mined, an  old  man,  who  seemed  to  have  the  principal 
authority,  directed  the  women  to  advance,  which  they  did 
immediately,  with  much  good  humour ;  and  during  the  whole 
time  that  we  were  decorating  them  with  beads,  rags  of  white 
linen,  and  some  other  trifles,  they  laughed  immoderately, 
although  trembling  at  the  same  time  through  an  idea  of 
danger.  Most  of  those  we  saw  at  this  time  were  young 
women,  who  I  judged  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years 
of  age ;  they  were  all  perfectly  naked  as  when  first  bom. 

^  The  women  in  general  are  well  made,  not  quite  so  thin 
as  the  men,  but  rather  smaller  limbed.  As  soon  as  the  women 
were  ordered  to  approach  us,  about  twenty  men,  whom  we 
had  not  before  seen,  sallied  from  the  wood,  completely  armed 
with  lance  and  shield  ;  they  were  painted  with  red  and  white 
streaks  all  over  the  face  and  body,  as  if  they  intended  to 
strike  terror  by  their  appearance  ;  some  of  them  were  painted 
with  a  little  degree  of  taste,  and  although  the  painting  on 
others  appeared  to  be  done  without  any  attention  to  form, 
yet  there  were  those  who  at  a  small  distance,  appeared  as  if 
they  were  accoutred  with  cross-belts;  some  had  circles  of 
white  round  their  eyes,  and  several  a  horizontal  streak  across 
the  forehead ;  others  again  had  narrow  white  streaks  round 
the  body,  with  a  broad  line  down  the  middle  of  the  back  and 
belly,  and  a  single  streak  down  each  arm,  thigh,  and  leg. 
These  marks,  being  generally  white,  gave  the  person,  at  a 
small  distance,  a  most  shoclang  appearance ;  for,  upon  the 
black  skin  the  white  marks  were  so  very  conspicuous,  that 
they  were  exactly  like  so  many  moving  skeletons.  The 
colours  they  use  are  mostly  red  and  white  ;  the  first  of  which 
is  a  kind  of  ochre,  or  red  earth,  which  is  found  here  in  con- 
siderable quantities ;  tlie  latter  is  a  fine  pipe- clay.  The 
bodies  of  the  men  are  much  scarified,  particularly  their  breasts 
and  shoulders ;  these  scarifications  are  considerably  raised 
above  the  skin,  and  although  they  are  not  in  any  regular  form, 
yet  they  are  certainly  considered  as  omamentaL  The  men, 
thus  armed  and  painted,  drew  tliemselves  up  in  a  line  on  the 
beach,  and  each  man  had  a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  as  a  sign 
of  friendship ;  their  disposition  was  at  regular  as  any  well 
disciplined  troops  could  have  been  ;  and  this  party,  I  appre- 
hend, was  entirely  for  the  defence  of  the  women,  if  any  insult 
had  been  offered  them.  We  also  observed  at  this  interview, 
that  two  very  stout  armed  men  were  placed  upon  a  rock,  near 
to  where  our  boats  lay,  as  sentinels ;  for  they  never  moved 
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from  the  spot  until  we  left  the  boach :  I  therefore  suppofie 
they  were  ordered  tliere  to  watch  all  our  motions.  We  left 
these  people,  after  a  visit  of  about  four  hours,  both  parties 
apparently  well  satisfied  with  all  that  passed. 

'*  In  the  different  opportunities  I  have  had  of  getting  a 
little  acquainted  with  the  natives  who  reside  in  and  about 
this  port,  I  am,  1  confess,  disposed  to  think  that  it  will  be  no 
very  difficult  matter,  in  due  time,  to  conciliate  their  friendship 
and  confidence :  for  although  they  generally  appear  armed  on 
our  first  meeting,  which  will  be  allowed  to  be  very  natural, 
yet,  whenever  we  have  laid  aside  our  arms,  and  have  made 
signs  of  friendship,  thoy  have  always  advanced  unarmed,  with 
spirit^  and  a  degree  of  confidence  scarcely  to  be  expected ; 
from  that  appearance  of  a  friendly  disposition  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  by  residing  some  time  amongst  or  near  thenit 
they  will  soon  discover  that  wo  are  not  their  enemies ;  a  light 
they  no  doubt  considered  us  in  on  our  first  arrivaL 

"  The  men  in  general  are  from  ^ye  ieet  six  inches  to  five 
feet  nine  inches  high ;  are  thin,  but  very  straight  and  clean 
made  ;  walk  very  erect,  and  are  active.  The  women  are  not 
80  tiill  or  so  thin,  but  are  generally  well  made  ;  their  colour 
is  a  rusty  kind  of  black,  something  like  tliat  of  soot,  but  I 
have  seen  many  of  the  women  almost  as  light  as  a  mulatta** 

The  beginning  of  the  month  of  May,  17S8,  was  marked 
by  increasing  distrust  between  the  white  intruders  and  the 
aboriginal  occupants  of  tlie  soil.  The  latter  appear  for  some 
time  to  have  avoided  as  much  ai^  possible  any  quarrel  with 
the  whites.  But  tlie  calls  of  hunger  were  imperative,  and 
on  several  occasions,  when  the  men  sent  to  fish  had  obtained 
by  means  of  the  large  scino  nets  which  had  been  brought 
out  from  England,  a  more  than  usually  successful  haul, 
the  natives  boldly  claimed  a  portion  for  themselves.  The 
Governor,  with  that  consideration  and  humanity  which 
always  marked  his  conduct  towards  tliem,  gave  orders  that 
their  demands  should  be  complied  with.  During  the  first 
throe  months  after  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  although 
no  lives  were  tiikon  on  either  side,  blood  was  shed  on  several 
occasions ;  and  early  in  May  the  first  fatal  result  of  these 
quarrels  took  place.  Two  prisoners  who  had  gone  into  the 
bush  were  speared — one  of  them  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
camp  alive,  but  the  other  was  never  again  heard  of :  and  two 
other  men  employed  cutting  rushes  were  a  few  davs  after- 
wards found  dead  from  spear  wounds.     The  place  where  thid 
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occurred  was,  from  this  oirciunstonce,  named  HushcutterB' 
Bay.  It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  in  both  cases  the 
persons  attacked  had  brought  their  fate  upon  themselves,  by 
their  conduct  towards  the  natives ;  who  afterwards,  when  an 
interview  was  obtained  with  some  of  them,  said  that  one  of 
their  people  had  been  killed  and  another  wounded  before  they 
retaliated  upon  the  whites. 

The  Governor,  in  the  various  excursions  which  he  made 
into  the  country,  was  met  by  the  natives,  after  passing  the 
limits  of  the  tribes  bordering  on  the  harbour,  who  had  imbibed 
a  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  whites,  with  the  utmost  frankness 
and  courtesy.  The  natives  of  different  districts  were  found 
to  be  extremely  punctilious  and  ceremonious  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other;  and  when  the  Governor  and  his  party 
proceeded  to  a  locality  occupied  by  tribes  to  whom  they 
were  unknown,  they  were  generally  accompanied  and  intro- 
duced by  one  or  more  of  the  tribe  they  had  last  parted  from. 
In  many  instances  every  individual  present  was  formally 
introduced  by  name ;  in  other  cases,  where  the  party  was 
numerous,  this  ceremony  was  dispensed  with.  But  notwith- 
standing the  generally  courteous  conduct  of  the  more  distant 
tribes  to  the  Governor  and  officers,  all  the  efforts  of  the  former 
were  insufficient  to  prevent  the  bitterest  hostility,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Camp,  between  the  two  races  ;  and  during  the 
next  few  months  many  lives  were  taken  by  both  parties.  How 
many  natives  perished,  and  under  what  circumstances,  will 
of  course  never  be  ascertained;  but  their  diminution  in 
numbers  was  so  rapid  either  from  want  of  food,  or  by  the 
bands  of  the  whites,  that  within  a  short  time  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  settlement  all  serious  danger  from  their  attacks 
had  ceased. 

In  June  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  who  had  died 
Bince  their  embarkation  in  England  was  mode  out  It  was 
found  that  eighty-nine  deaths  had  taken  place — eight  of  free 
persons,  and  eighty-one  of  prisoners.  This,  although  a  largo 
number,  was  less  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
combined  effects  of  a  long  voyage,  change  of  climate,  and 
other  circumstances.  Out  of  the  whole  number  several  had 
died  on  board  ship,  while  in  harbour,  before  the  fleet  left 
England.  At  the  date  of  this  return  the  people  wore  generally 
healthy. 

On  me  Cth  May,  three  of  the  ships  which  had  brought  out 
the  expedition  sailed  for  England,  and  on  the  14th  July  four 
others,  leaving  the   Sirius  and   her  tender^   the  Supply,  and 
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two  store  ships,  the  Fishbum  and  Golden  Grove,  for  the  use 
of  the  colony  until  substantial  stores  could  be  built 

In  the  early  part  of  August  a  circumstance  ooouired  which 
created   great  excitement     There  seems  to  have  existed  from 
very  remote  times  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  Auatmliii 
was  rich  in  gold.    Marco  Polo,  and  other  early  travellers,  had 
recorded  what  they  had  heard  in  confirmation  of  this  belief 
from  the  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Columbus  himself 
was   probably  actuated   in  undertaking  his  first  voyage  ai 
much  by  a  belief  in^the  golden  treasures  of  the  Great  Sontli 
Land  as  by  the  hope  of  opening  up  a  route  for  reaching  the 
spices  of  uie  Moluccas  and  the  silks  of  China.     Mendana  and 
Quiros  were  firm  believers  in  the  golden  prize  which  awaited 
them  if  they  could   once  set  foot  on  me  shores    of   thii 
mysterious  country  which  they  spent  their  lives  in  endeavour- 
ing to  discover.     The  old  Dutch  navigators  also  were  so 
strongly  impressed  with  the  same  belief,  that  the  return  of 
General   Carpenter  to   Amsterdam,  with    enormous    riches, 
shortly  after    his    celebrated  voyage    from  Batavia  to  ths 
northern  coast  of    New  Holland,  in  1628,    caused    intense 
excitement,  and  led  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  great  fleet  of 
eleven  ships,  under  the  command  of  Pelsart,   of  which  an 
account  has  before  been  given.     It  was  probably  this  belief 
in  the  auriferous  riches  of  the  country  which  had  obtained 
for  what  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  northern  extremitj 
of  the  Great  South  Land  the  name  of  New  Guinea.     It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  this  almost  imiversal  belief  of  mankind 
in  a  fact  which,  although  true  in  itself,  could  have  rested  in 
those  times  on  nothing  but  conjecture,  or  at  best  on  some  dim 
tradition  derived  from  times  yet  more  remote.     iVrgensola,  itt 
his  history  of  the  Moluccas,  says  that  there  was  a  tradition 
current  in  those  islands  that  Australia  was  first  peopled  from* 
the   island  of    Ternate,   and    that  the    inhabitants  of  tha 
northern  coasts  of  this  continent  were  anciently  m.uch  mor0 
civilised   than  in  his   time,   and    formerly   carried    on   bXI 
intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Moluc<;as.     There  is  aiB- 
air    of    probability    about  this  statement  which    strongly 
commends  it  to   consideration.      The   language   and  soma 
of   the  customs  of   the  Australian   aborigines    afiPord  very 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  at  some  period   they  must 
have  had  intercourse  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi-' 
pelago;    and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  northern  tribes  was  at  one  time  so  far  advanced 
that  they  were  aware  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
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ind   exclianged  gold  for  the   prodnots  of  other   countries. 
Sinkmg  afterwards,  even  deeper  than  their  neighbours  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  into  the  most  abject  barbarism,  the  tra- 
dition of  their  golden  treasures  would  remain,  and  become 
generally  current  in  the  world,  even  after  the  precise  position 
and   extent  of  their  country  had    been  forgotten    in    the 
darkness  which  overwhelmed  the  world  for  many  centuries. 
Whatever  its  origin  this  fact  is  certain,  that  a  belief  in  the 
golden  riches  of  the  Great  South  Land  was  almost  universal 
for  ages  before  it  was  colonised  by  England,     Well  aware  of 
this  opinion,  many  of  the  convicts,  soon  after  their  arrival, 
devoted  much  of  flieir  time  in  endeavouring  to  discover  gold, 
and  at  last  one  of  them,  named  James  Daley,  declared  that 
he  had  succeeded.    He  produced  a  piece  of  stone  impregnated 
with  gold  to  prove  his  statements ;  but  when  interrogated  as 
to  the  place  where  he  had  found  it,  he  refused  to  give  any  in- 
formation unless  the  Governor  would  guarantee  to  hiTn  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  give  him,  and  a  woman  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  their  freedom.     The  Governor  was  then  (August, 
1788)  absent  on   an  excursion  into  the  interior,  and  Major 
Boss,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  not  only  refused  to  comply 
with  Daley's  demand,  but  ordered  him  to  show  in  what  part 
of  the  country  he  had  found  it,  on  pain  of  severe  punishment. 
Under  threats  of  the  lash,  he  at  length  consented,  but  instead 
of  showing  the  officer  who  was  sent  with  him  whore  the 
alleged  gold  mine  was,  he  very  artfully  gave  him  and  his 
men  the  slip  after  leading  them  some  distance  into  the  bush. 
He  then  returned  to  the  camp,  stated  that  he  had  left  the 
officer  in  full  possession  of  the  gold  mine,  and  again  disap- 
peared.    He  was  captured  soon  afterwards,  and  still  persist- 
ing in  his  story,  was  severely  flogged.     When  the  Governor 
returned,  another  officer  was  sent  with  liim  to  the  place  where 
he  alleged  he  had  found  the  gold.    This  gentloiuan,  deter- 
nuned  not  to  be  fooled  and  laughed  at,  made  Daley  walk 
before  him,  and  threatened  him  with  instant    death  if  he 
^mpted  to  run  away  or  to  deceive  him.      Under   these 
circnmstances,  he  confessed  that  he  had  filed  down  part  of  a 
yellow  metal  buckle,  had  mixed  with  it  some  particles  of  gold 
filed  off  a  guinea,  and  had  blended  the  whole  with  clay, 
\    ^ch  he  managed  to  render  very  hard.     Upon  this  he  was 
8gain  flogged  with  greater  severity  than  before.     But  not- 
':-    ^thstanding  this  confession  of  Daley,  and  his  failure  to  point 
[    put  the  spot  where  he  had  at  first  asserted  that  gold  existed, 
[    It  was  generally  believed  then,  and  many  believe  still,  that  he 
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actually  did  find  gold,  although  not  at  the  place  to  which  he 
took  the  ofBcers ;  and  those  who  hold  this  opinion  say  thai 
the  pretended  confession  was  only  extorted  &oin  him  under 
fear  of  the  lash.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  early  con- 
yicts  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  and 
that  some  of  them  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains 
years  before  any  practicable  route  was  discovered  by  the 
settlers.  Daley,  after  having  been  twice  flogged  witMn  an 
inch  of  his  life,  was  convicted  of  some  petty  otfence,  and 
hanged  shortly  afterwards.  Whether  he  actually  did  find 
gold  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  very  little  practical  importance 
now.  Probably  his  story  was  entirely  unfounded.  It  is  con- 
fidently asserted,  however,  that  small  quantities  of  gold  were 
brought  to  Sydney,  and  disposed  of  secretly,  by  convicts  and 
others,  in  very  early  tiines ;  and  the  subject  is  invested  with 
some  interest  in  connection  with  the  singular  belief  in  the 
auriferous  riches  of  Australia,  which  has  been  before  referred 
to  as  existing  in  the  world  from  very  early  times. 

Shortly  after  landing.  Governor  Phillip  had  directed  his 
attention  to  procuring  suitable  building  materials.  Excellent 
clay  for  making  bricks  was  found  at  a  spot  about  a  mile  from 
the  settlement,  and  there  (Brickfield-hill)  a  large  gang  of 
brick-makers  was  stationed  in  the  early  part  of  M^rch. 
Other  gangs  were  employed  in  procuring  shells  for  making 
lime,  and  the  material  thus  obtained  was  found  to  answer 
very  well.  By  the  beginning  of  August,  buildings  were  "in 
hand  for  a  hospital,  a  barrack,  an  observatory,  a  house  for 
the  Governor,  imd  another  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 
About  this  time  afirays  between  the  people  and  the  natives 
were  almost  constantly  taking  place.  The  aborigines  were 
rendered  so  desperate  by  hunger  that,  on  the  21st  of  August,  a 
large  party  of  them  landed  near  the  observatory  (then  at 
Dawes'  Battery),  attacked  the  people  who  were  employed 
there,  and  killed  a  goat  and  carried  it  off  in  triumph.  This 
was  the  boldest  attempt  yet  made,  and  caused  the  Governor 
himself  to  go  in  pursuit.  The  live  stock  were  so  few  in 
number  that  even  the  loss  of  a  single  goat  was  looked  upon  as 
a  public  misfortune.  The  Governor,  however,  neither  sno- 
oeeded  in  recovering  the  carcass  of  the  goat,  nor  in  overtaking 
the  sable  cattle  steders.  In  tlio  following  month  the  natives 
made  another  attempt  on  the  live  stock.  On  this  oocasion 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  sheep  and  goats  were  prepared 
for  the  attack,  and  the  blacks  were  beat  off  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  animal.    From  this  time  a  chronio  state  of  hoeti- 
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lities  may  be  said  to  Have  existed  between  the  two  races,  and 
lives  were  sacrificed  almost  daily  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  sheep  were  soon  after  removed  to  the  land  which  had 
been  cleared  in  Farm  Cove,  and  there  they  were  attacked  by 
worse  enemies  than  the  blacks — six  of  them  having  been 
killed  in  one  night  by  native  dogs.  Colonel  Collins,  the 
Judge- Advocate  of  the  colony,  in  reference  to  this  misfortune, 
says  : — "This  to  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  may 
appear  a  circumstance  too  trivial  to  record;  but  to  these 
founders  of  a  new  world  it  was  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  be 
by  them  deemed  a  public  calamity ;  so  much  do  situations 
exalt  or  diminish  the  importance  of  circumstances." 

The  conduct  of  the  prisoners  was,  on  the  whole,  much 
better  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Their  principal 
vices  were  the  stealing  of  food  and  laziness.  It  is  well  known 
that  prisoners,  and  persons  in  a  position  depressing  to  the 
spirits,  require  a  larger  quantity  or  more  nourishing  quality 
of  food  to  keep  them  in  health  ^an  is  sufficient  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  labourers,  and  other  persons  following  their  ordinary 
pursuits.  The  rations  furnished  to  the  prisoners,  with  the 
exception  of  spirits  and  tobacco,  were  equal  both  in  quality 
and  quantity  to  those  served  out  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Yet  the  general  health  of  the  prisoners  was  much  below  that 
of  the  free  persons.  Many  sunk  into  apathy ;  with  others 
home  sickness  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  some  almost 
starved  themselves  that  they  might  hoard  and  sell  their  rations 
to  pay  their  passage  to  England  on  the  expiration  of  their 
Bentences.  One  of  these  home  sick  peoi)le,  a  youth,  was  found 
dead,  and  a  surgical  examination  proved  that  he  had  perished 
from  want  of  nourishment.  His  companions  stated  that  he 
had  scarcely  tasted  food  for  a  week,  and  yet  on  searching  his 
box  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  which  he  had  hoarded  for 
sale,  were  found.  People,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
could  not  be  made  to  work  much  ;  and  they  were  able  to 
indulge  their  idleness  the  more  readily  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  well  qualified  and  trustworthy  persons 
to  superintend  and  control  them. 

In  the  month  of  August  it  became  evident  that  a  strict 
husbanding  of  provisions  would  be  necessary  to  make  them 
last  until  fresh  supplies  could  be  procured.  The  ration  was 
at  once  shortened  to  a  small  extent,  and  the  Governor  deter- 
mined to  send  the  Sirius  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for 
supplies.  She  sailed  on  the  30th  September,  under  tb<» 
command  of  Captain  Hunter,  reached  Table  Bay  on  the  1st 
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January,  1789,  and  returned  to  Port  Jackson  on  the  9ih  of 
May  following,  with  a  full  cargo  of  provisions,  including 
sufficient  flour  to  last  the  whole  settlement  for  sevend 
months.  AMien  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  the  Alexander 
transport  arrived  there.  She  was  one  of  the  fleet  which  had 
left  Port  Jackson  to  return  to  England  about  six  months 
before  the  Sirius  sailed  for  the  Cape.  It  appeared  that  all  the 
vessels  of  that  fleet  had  been  most  unfortunate  in  their  retnzn 
voyage,  having  met  with  a  succession  of  storms  and  contrary 
winds.  Some  of  them  reached  Bio  Janeiro,  and  others  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  their  provisions  exhausted  and  their 
crews  dying  from  scurvy.  The  return  of  the  Sirius  yhb 
hailed  with  the  utmost  joy  by  all  the  settlement 

In  December,  1788,  the  keel  of  the  first  vessel  built  in  the 
colony  was  laid ;  she  was  designed  for  conveying  provisions 
to  Parramatta.  She  was  launched  in  September  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  was  named  the  Eosehill  Packet,  but  £rom  the 
clumsiness  of  her  build  and  the  quantity  of  timber  used  in 
her  construction  she  was  afterwards  usually  known  as  the 
Lump.  A  wharf  or  lauding  place  was  also  constructed  in 
Sydney  Cove  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  At  this  time  there 
were  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  employed  in  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  soil,  mostly  at  Parramatta  ;  the  others 
were  engaged  in  procuring  ])uilding  materials,  in  erecting 
stores  and  houses,  or  in  building  boats  and  wharves. 

The  decrease  of  the  ration  of  provisions  led  to  an  increase 
of  crime,  and  to  avoid  i)uuisliment  many  of  the  prisoners 
took  to  the  woods.  One  of  the  men  who  had  absconded,  on 
being  taken  was  hanged,  in  the  expectation  of  terrifying  the 
others.  The  punishments  meted  out  both  to  soldiers  and 
convicts  at  this  time  were  of  extraordinary  severity.  Two 
men,  one  a  prisoner  and  the  other  a  soldier,  were  sentenced 
to  seven  hundred  lashes  each.  The  prisoner  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  full  sentence,  and  to  prevent  his  death 
under  the  lash  the  punishment  had  to  be  stopped  when  only 
half  the  number  had  been  inflicted.  The  soldier,  whose 
ofleuce  consisted  in  having  been  found  absent  firom  his  pcst^ 
suffered  the  full  penalty. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

BOOBESS  OF  THE  SETTLEXEKT  AT  SYDNEY,  FBOK  THE  COMICENCEHENT  OF 
TILE  YEAR  1789,  TO  THE  TERSflNATION  OF  GOYEBHOB  FHILLIp's  BULE,  IK 
DECEXBBB,  1792. 

The  latter  part  of  1788  and  the  first  four  months  of  the 
following  year  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  ever  experienced 
in  the  history  of  the  settlement.     The  gloomy  prospect  before 
the  people,  lie  decrease  in  their  rations,  the  severity  and  fre- 
quency of  punishments,  and  the  strictness  with  which  the 
Governor  found  it  necessary  to  husband  every  resource,  bred 
in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtless  and  improvident  feelings 
of  recklessness  or  despair.  At  the  end  of  January,  1789,  there 
was  not  a  single  vessel  in  the  harbour.     The  Sirius  had  gone 
on  a  long  and  distant  voyage,  from  which  her  return,  although 
the  very  existence  of  the  colony  depended  on  it,  was  uncertain. 
Her  tender,  the  Supply,  had  been  sent  to  Norfolk  Island, 
and  j&x)m  thence  to  survey  a  dangerous  reef  in  an  almost 
^uihiown  sea.      The  stock  of  provisioiis  brought  out  from 
^gland  was  in  danger  of  being  exhausted  before   fresh 
supplies  could  be  procured ;  and  nothing  eatable  had  yet  been 
produced  in  the  colony  with  exception  of  a  few  vegetables. 
•Rie  few  head  of  cattle  brought  out  from  home  had  suddenly 
appeared,  nobody  knew  where,  and  many  of  the  sheep  and 
goats  had  fallen  victims  to  the  natives  or  the  dingo.     The 
People,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  in  opposition  to  positive 
orders,  were  constantly  straying  into  the  bush  in  search  of 
'^rbs  and  roots,   and  so  many  of  them,   when   on  these 
errands,  were  killed  by  the  aborigines,  that  at  length  every  one 
detected  beyond  certain  assigned  bounds  was  ordered  to  receive 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lashes.     Those  who  returned  wounded 
hy  the  natives  were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  flogged  as  soon 
*8  they  recovered. 

What  rendered  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  this  time 
yet  more  dark,  was  the  discovery  about  the  end  of  January  of 
*  regularly  organised  conspiracy  for  plundering  the  public 
8tore.  This  conspiracy  had  existed  for  several  months  among 
^e  soldiers.  They  had  succeeded  in  abstracting  a  consider- 
^le  quantity  of  provisions  before  the  plot  was  found  out,  so 
^uie  stock  on  hand  was  much  smaller,  and  the  condition 
^  affidiB  muoh  worse^  than  the  Governor  and  officers  had 
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previously  believed.  Probably  no  man  was  better  fitted  fhin 
Governor  Phillip  to  deal  with  such  difficulties  as  were  now 
before  him.  He  hanged  the  detected  soldiers,  seven  in 
number,  at  once.  Some  of  them  had  up  to  that  time  bonie 
excellent  characters,  and  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
their  officers,  who  used  all  the  influence  they  possessed  to 
save  their  lives.  It  was,  however,  useless;  nothing  could 
move  the  Governor  from  his  purpose.  The  position  of  tlie 
settlement  under  a  man  of  less  firmness  and  self-reliance 
would  have  been  desperate  in  the  extreme.  Starvation  stared 
the  people  in  the  face,  and  the  slightest  relaxation  of  diaoi- 
pline  would  probably  have  been  followed  by  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  crime  frightful  to  contemplate  and  impossible  to 
control. 

Governor  Phillip,  at  this  time  of  depression  and  anxiety, 
set  a  noble  example  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice 
He  lived  on  the  same  ration  as  was  allowed  from  the  public 
store  to  the  meanest  person  in  the  settlement  The  weekly 
quantity,  issued  to  every  person  indiscriminately  at  thistune^ 
was  but  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  rice,  and 
two  pounds  of  pork.  The  latter,  says  Collins,  when  boiled,  £rom 
the  length  of  time  it  had  been  in  store,  shrunk  almost  to 
nothing,  and  when  divided  barely  afforded  three  or  four 
morsels.  "The  Governor,"  continues  the  same  authoritj, 
"  from  a  motive  that  did  him  immortal  honour,  in  this  season 
of  general  distress,  gave  up  three  hundred  weight  of  flour 
which  was  his  Excellency's  private  property ;  declaring,  thai 
he  wished  not  to  see  any  more  at  his  table  than  the  ration  - 
which  was  received  in  common  from  the  public  store,  without 
any  distinction  of  persons ;  and  to  this  resolution  he  rigidly 
adhered,  wishing  that,  if  a  convict  complained,  he  might  see 
that  want  was  not  unfolt  even  at  Government  House." 

In  the  month  of  April,  1780,  the  dead  bodies  of  numbers  of 

natives  were  seen  in  the  bush,  and  in  various  places  aboot 

the  shores  of  the  harbour ;  and  others  were  found  in  a  dying 

condition  from  a  disease  which  they  called  gal-gal-la.    The 

Governor  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  conciliate^ 

md   again  open  friendly  relations  with  them,  ordered  two 

nek  children  and  a  man  who  was  found  nursing  them  under  a 

rook  in  the  harbour  to  be  brought  to  the  camp.     The  medioal 

officers  at  once  pronounced  the  disease  under  which  they 

▼ere  suffering  to  be  small  pox.     The  presence  among  the 

ngines  of  that  dreadful  scourge  was  considered  exoeedingly 

irkable;  seeing  that  it  could  not  haye  been  communioated 
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to  them  by  the  whites,  haying  never  made  its  appearance 
among  the  colonists.     Both  the  black  children  recovered^  but 
the  man  died  shortly  afterwards.     Colonel  Collins  gives  a 
most  affecting  picture  of  the  devotion  and  attention  to  the 
children  shown   by   this  poor  savage,  who  was  not  their 
parent,  but  who  in  a  very  short  time  endeared  himself  to  the 
strangers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  died  eight  days 
after  he  was  seized  with  the  disease,  to  the  regret  of  all  who 
had  witnessed  the  amiability  and  gentleness  of  his  deport- 
ment.    Not  one  case  of  the  disorder  occurred  among  the 
white  people  either  afloat  or  on  shore,  although  there  were 
several  young  children    in  the   settlement;   but    a    North 
American  Indian,  who  happened  to  be  on  board  the  schooner 
Supply,  took  the  disease  and  died.      This  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  lower  vitality  of  the  coloured  races  some- 
times offers  a  field  in  which  the  seeds  of  disease  will  fully 
develop    themselves  even  when  they   are   not  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  germinate  under  conditions  afforded  by  the  more 
robust  and  enduring  constitutions  of  white  people.  There  was 
no  trace  to  be  discovered  among  the  aborigines  that  such  a 
disease  as  small  pox  had  ever  visited  the  country  before,  and 
therefore  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  infection, 
in  a  latent  state,  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  newly 
arrived    colonists,    although    they  themselves    escaped  its 
lavages.  Their  inmiunity  from  the  scourge  might  have  arisen 
^ther  from  some  peculiarity  in  their  system  induced  by  the 
changes  of  climate  which  they  had  lately  undergone,  the  food 
*   on  which  they  existed,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  superior 
"vitality  of  their  race.      The  numbers  of  the  aborigines  who 
feu  before  this  dreadful  disease  must  have  been  very  great. 
Famine  had  prepared  them  for  pestilence,  and  the  pestilence 
^Mch  smote  them   was   the  more  terrible  because,   being 
wholly  unknown,  it  found  them  entirely  imprepared  with 
®ven  such  simple    remedies  as    those  with  which  savages 
frequently  combat  diseases  of  a  very  severe  character. 

The  return  of  the  Sirius  from  the  Cape,  much  sooner  than 
Wae  anticipated,  filled  the  before  despairing  people  with  joy. 
She  made  a  veiy  quick  voyage,  and  brought  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  flour,  being  a  four  months' 
supply  for  the  settlement  This  timely  relief  produced  an 
^xoeUent  effect  on  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  prisoners. 
JpBviously  to  her  arrival  many  had  given  themselves  up  to 
despair,  thinking  they  had  been  sent  to  the  end  of  the  world 
^  the  goYemment  to  be  abandoned  to  starvation. 
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The  spirits  of  tho  before  desponding  prisoners   were  ao 
elevated  by  being  placed  on  full  rations — their  joy  so  great 
on  being  rescued  from  starvation — ^that  they  petitioned  the 
Governor  to  be  allowed  to  commemorate  his  Majesty's  birth- 
day, then  near  at  hand,  with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  as 
they  had  it  in  their  power  to  show.    The  officers  and  the  free 
settlers  also  embraced  with  alacrity  the  opportunity  of  testify* 
ing  their  loyalty.     The  convicts  oetermined  to  get  up  amuse- 
ments of  a  dramatic  character,  and  the  4th  of  July,  1789,  is 
remarkable  as  the  dat«  of  the  first  performance  of  a  play  in 
Australia.      Collins,  in  his  account  of  the  rejoicings  on  this 
occasion,  says : — "  The  4th  of  June  was  the  second  anniversary 
of    his   Majesty's  birthday  commemorated  in  this  country, 
and  was  obser\'ed  with  every  distinction  in  the  power  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Port  Jackson.       The  Governor  received 
the  compliments  due  to  the  day  in  his  new  house,  of  which 
he  had  lately  taken  possession  as  the  government-house  of 
the  colony,  where  his  Excellency  afterwards  entertained  the 
officers  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  some  of  the  convicts 
were    permitted    to    perform    Farquhars    comedy   of    the 
Recruiting  Officer,  in  a  hut  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.      They 
professed   no  higher  aim  than  *  humbly  to  excite  a  smile,* 
and    their    efforts    to    please    were  not    unattended  "with 
applause." 

From  this  period  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  the  different  nar- 
ratives and  records  which  have  been  preserved,  a  more  hopeful 
feeling.  The  Governor,  during  tlie  darkest  hour,  had  never 
allowed  a  shadow  of  doubt  to  cross  his  mind  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  settlement  and  the  eventual  great- 
ness of  the  colon  v.  From  the  first  he  devoted  most  of  his 
spare  time  to  making  excursions  in  search  of  better  laud  for 
cultivation  than  was  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  Port 
Jackson.  On  the  0th  of  July,  1780,  he  discovered  a  large 
river  which  he  named  the  Ilawkesbury,  in  honor  of  Lord 
Hawkesbury.  He  sailed  up  this  fine  stream  for  more  than 
a  hundred  miles,  until  ho  came  to  the  shallows  near  a  hill^ 
which  he  named  Richmond  llilL 

Captain  Hunter's  account  of  the  explorations  undertaken  at 
this  time  is  sufficienUy  interesting  to  be  given  in  detail 
The  discovery  of  the  Ilawkesbury  was  undoubtedly  the  moat 
important  event  which  had  occurred  sinc^  the  foundation  of 
the  settlement,  as  it  led  to  the  opening  up  of  a  large  district^ 
having  a  vastiy  richer  soil  than  any  which  had  previously 
been  found  on  the  shores  of  Australia.    Hitherto  the  settlers 
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lad  been  Bingolarly  unfortunate  in  this  respect    The  district 
Mljoining  the  spot  where  Captain  Phillip  first  landed,  on  the 
KHitli   shore  of  Botany  Bay,  and  where  the  colonists  made 
iheir  first  attempt  at  clearing,  was  one  of  the  most  barren  and 
msoitable  in  the  whole  country.      Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
if  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  there  is  scarcely  a 
dngle  white  inhabitant  to  be  found  there — and  the  whole 
tract  of  country  firom  thence  to  the  northern  extreme  of  Ilia- 
pnurray  a  district  of  more  than  two  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent,  is  still  in  the  state  in  which  nature  left  it  A  few  abor- 
iginals and  half-casts,  the  miserable  remnants  of  several  tribes, 
oianage,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  begging  from  persons 
who  occasionally  visit  the  district  on  shooting  excursions  or 
bom  motiyes  of  curiosity,  to  eke  out  a  wretched  existence 
there.     The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackson,  to  which  the 
settlers  quickly  removed,  was  found  to  be  very  little  better 
than  that  at  Botany,  although  other  advantages  of  a  most 
important  kind  were  secured  by  the  change.     At  Parramatta^ 
the  soil,  although  superior  to  any  found  at  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  places,  was  merely  forest  land,  heavily  timbered, 
and  not  of  the  richest  kind.      Along  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
Port  Jackson,  the  country  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  barren, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  very  limited  in  extent, 
«&tirely  unsuited  for    agricultural    purposes.       Before    the 
Hawkesbury  was  discovered  much   labour  was  wasted  in 
attempting  to  clear  land  of  a  very  poor  kind.      The  results  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  that 
n^ergave  heart  and  hope  to  the  settlers,  who  soon  saw  before 
tbm  the  prospect  of    comfort  and  abundance.       Captain 
Hunter's  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hawkesbury  contains 

*  good  deal  of  interesting  information  regarding  the  aborigi- 
pee,  and  affords  a  painful  picture  of  the  state  to  which  the 
uivadon  of  their  country,  and  its  accompaniments,  famine 
and  pestilence,  had  reduced  them  : — 

"On  the  6th  of  June,  1789, 1  was  engaged  in  a  party,  with 
tke  Governor,  on  a  visit  to  Broken  Bay.  The  party  consisted 
of  the  Governor,  Captain  Collins,  (the  judge-advocate). 
Captain  Johnston,  of  the  marines,  Mr.  White,  principal  sur- 

S>ii  of  the  settlement,  Mr.  Worgan,  Mr.  Fowell,  and  myself, 
01  the  Sirius,  and  two  men,  all  armed  with  muskets,  &o 
We  landed  on  tbe  north  part  of  Port  Jackson,  and  proceeded 
along  the  sea  coast  to  the  northward ;  in  the  course  of  our 
'Barch  we  had  many  long  sandy  beaches  to  cross,  which  was 

*  ^ry  fatiguing  part  of  fiie  journey ;  when  we  ascended  the 
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hills,  we  had  frequently  thick  woods  to  pass  throagh,  bnt  as 
we  often  fell  in  with  paths,  which  the  natives  in  travelliog 
along  the  coast  had  trod  very  well  down,  these  paths  rendered 
our  march,  not  only  on  account  of  pointing  to  us  the  moat 
easy  and  accessible  parts  of  the  liills  and  woods,  but,  in  point 
of  direction,  the  fihortest  which  could  be  found,  if  we  had 
even  been  bettor  acquainted  with  this  tract       We  left  Port 
Jackson  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  day  wm 
dawning,  and  arrived  at  the  south  branch  of  Broken  Bay  at 
three  in  the  aftornoon,  after  a  pretty  warm  and  fatiguing 
journey,  loaded  as  we  were  with  provisions  for  several  days, 
water,  and  ammunition  ;   when  wo  arrived  at  the  water-side, 
we  found  our  boats,  which  had  loft  Port  Jackson  at  midnight, 
were  safely  arrived.      As  it  was  now  too  late  in  the  day,  and 
we  were  all  too  much  fatigued  to  attempt  any  part  of  the 
main  business  upon  which  we   came  here,  we  pitched  our 
tents,  and  hauled  the  seine  for  fish,  and  being  successful,  we 
sat  down  to  regale  ourselves  on  fresh  fish  and  salt  bee£  and 
rested  the  remainder  of  the  day.      In  the  course  of  the  little 
excursions  of  our  boats'  crews  this  afternoon,  a  native  woman 
was  discovered,  concealing  herself  from  our  sight  in  the  long 
grass,  which  was  at  this  time  very  wet,  and  I  should  have 
thought  very  uncomfortable  to  a  poor  naked  creature.      She 
had,  before  the  arrival  of  our  boats  at  tliis  beach,  been,  with 
some  of  her  friends,  employed  in  fishing  for  their  daily  foo4 
but  were  upon  their  ai)proaoh  alarmed,  and  they  had  all  made 
their  escape,  pxcej)t  this  miserable  girl,  who  had  just  recovered 
from  the  small-pox,  and  was  very  weak,  and  unable,  from  » 
swelling  in  one  of  her  knees,  to  get  off  to  any  distance ;  she 
therefore  crept  otf,  and  concealed  herself  in  the  best  manner 
she  could  among  the  grass,  not  twenty  yards  from  the  spot 
on  which  we  liuil  i)lae(»{l  our  tents.    She  api)eared  to  be  about 
seventeen   or  eighteen  years   of  age,  and   had  covered  htf 
debilitated  and  naked  body  with  the  wet  grass,  having  no 
oth(r  means  of  hiding  herself;  she  was  very  much  frightened 
on  our  approaching  her,  and  shod  many  tears,  with  piteottf 
lamentations;  we  soothed  her  distress  a  little,  and  the  sailol* 
w^ere  immediately  ordered  to  bring  up  some  fire,  which  ^ 
placed  before  her  ;  we  pulled  some  grass,  dried  it  by  the  firt 
and  spread  round  her  to  keep  her  warm  ;  then  we  shot  saO^ 
birds,  such  as  hawks,  crows,  and  gulls,  skinned   them,  and 
laid  them  on  the  fire  to  broil,  together  with  some  fish,  which 
she  eat ;  we  then  gave  her  water,  of  which  she  seemed  to  h» 
much  in  want,  for  when  the  word  Bao-do  was  mentionodf 
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wHich  was  tHeir  expresBion  for  water,  she  put  her  tongue  out 
to  show  how  very  dry  her  mouth  was.  Before  we  retired  to 
rest  for  the  night,  we  saw  her  again,  and  got  some  firewood 
laid  within  her  reach,  with  which  she  might,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  recruit  her  fire  ;  we  also  cut  a  large  quantity  of 
grass,  dried  it,  covered  her  well,  and  left  her  to  her  repose, 
which,  from  her  situatidn,  I  conjecture  was  not  very  comfort- 
able or  refreshing.  Next  morning  we  visited  her  again  ;  she 
had  now  got  pretty  much  the  better  of  her  fears,  and 
frequently  called  to  her  friends,  who  had  left  her,  and  who, 
we  knew,  could  be  at  no  great  distance  from  her ;  she  repeated 
their  names  in  a  very  loud  and  shrill  voice,  and  with  much 
apparent  anxiety  and  concern  for  the  little  notice  they  took 
of  her  intreaties  to  return  ;  for  we  imagined,  in  all  she  said 
when  calling  on  them,  she  was  informing  them  that  the 
strangers  were  not  enemies,  but  friends ;  however,  all  her 
endeavours  to  bring  them  back  were  ineffectual,  while  we 
remained  with  her;  but  we  were  no  sooner  gone  from 
the  beach,  than  we  saw  some  of  them  come  out  of  the 
wood  ;  and  as  there  were  two  canoes  on  the  shore  belonging 
to  this  party  they  launched  one  into  the  water,  and  went 
away. 

"We   employed  this  day  in  going  up  the  south  branch, 

which  the  Governor  named  Pitt  Water,  and  so  much  of  the 

day  was  spent  in  examining  it,  that  when  we  returned  down 

near  the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  last  night,  it  was 

thought  too  late  to  proceed  farther ;  we  therefore   encamped 

on  the  same  spot       Our  tents  were  no  sooner  up,  than  we 

went  to  visit  our  young  female  friend,  whom  we  found  in  a 

little  bark  hut  upon  the  beach ;  this  hut  was  the  place  in 

which  she  and  her  friends  were  enjoying  themselves,  when 

the  arrival  of  our  boat  alarmed  them.      She  was  not  alone,  as 

before,  but  had  with  her  a  female  child,  about  two  years  old, 

and  as  fine  a  little  infant  of  that  age  as  I  ever  saw ;  but  upon 

our  approach  (the  night  being  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  child 

terrified  exceedingly,)  she  was   lying  with  her  elbows  and 

biees  on  the  ground,  covering  tlie  child  from  our  sight  with 

W  body,  or  probably  sheltering  it  from  the  weather,  but  I 

rather  think  on  account  of  its  fears ;  on  our  speaking  to  her, 

she  raised  herself    up,   and   sat    on    the  ground  with  her 

;    biees  up  to  her    chin,  and    her  heels  under  her,  and  was 

at  that  moment,  I  think,  the  most  miserable  spectacle  in  the 

'    human  shape  I  ever  beheld:  the  little  infant  could  not  be 

prevailed    on   to   look   up;    it    lay    with    its    face  on   the 
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ground,  and  one  hand  covering  ite  eye&*  We  sDpplied 
her  as  before,  with  birds,  fish,  and  fuel,  and  palled  a 
quantity  of  grass  to  make  her  a  comfortable  bed,  and  coTeied 
her  little  miserable  hut  so  as  to  keep  out  the  weather: 
she  was  now  so  reconciled  to  our  frequent  TisitSy  seeing 
we  had  nothing  in  view  but  her  comfort  in  theniy  and  the 
child  had  now  got  so  much  the  better  of  its  fears,  that  it 
would  allow  us  to  take  hold  of  its  hand ;  I  perceived  that, 
young  as  it  was,  it  had  lost  the  two  first  joints  of  its  littk 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  reason  or  meaning  of  which  we 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  learn." 

Having  occupied  several  days  in  attempting  to  discover  the 
entrance  to  the  large  river,  which  it  was  suspected  had  iti 
mouth  in  Broken  Bay,  Captain  Hunter  proceeds  to  relate  the 
successful  result  of  liieir  efforts  : — 

"  At  daylight  on  the  1st  of  July  we  embarked,  and  after 
advancing  a  very  little  way  beyond  our  farthest  discovery, 
the  river  divided  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  the  north- 
west, the  other  to  the  southward ;  we  took  that  which  led  to 
the  north-west,  and  continued  all  day  rowing  up  this  ann, 
which  was  in  general  shoal  water,  from  four  to  ten  and 
twelve  feet,  and  its  breadth  from  about  twenty  to  forty 
fathoms  ;  the  banks  of  this  branch  were  in  general  ^nT"*^^«* 
perpendicular  moimtains  of  barren  rock  ;  in  some  places  the 
mountains  did  not  reach  the  margin  of  the  river,  but  fell  back 
a  little  way  from  it,  and  were  joined  by  low  marshy  pointi^ 
covered  with  reeds  or  rushes,  which  extended  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  At  five  in  the 
evening  we  put  on  shore,  and  raised  our  tents  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  mountains,  where  we  found  a  tolerable  dry  spot 
for  that  purpose ;  and  in  the  morning  of  the  second,  we  pro- 
ceeded higher  up,  but  this  moming*s  progress  was  a  good 

*  This  deep  intfercst,  in  the  welfare  of  the  aborigines,  taken  by  the  gentb- 
mcn  to  whom  the  fouHcLiug  of  the  colonj  was  iutrustcKl,  did  them  and  tlu 
govemmcnt  whose  servants  they  were,  the  highest  honour.  The  author  d. 
those  chapters  on  Australian  Discoverj  and  Colonisation  has  given,  at  grettv 
length,  probably,  than  many  will  think  desirable,  such  extracts  as  bon 
particularly  upon  the  rclulionii  between  the  two  races  in  the  early  days  of  tbi 
settlement  The  untiring  eirurts,  in  favour  of  the  aborigine*,  of  such  omb 
as  (jovemor  Phillip,  Captain  Uunter,  and  Colonel  Colhns,  afford  a  fttnof 
contrast  to  the  doings  of  many  intiuential  colonists  of  a  later  period.  Thi 
scene  so  ofibctingly  pourtrayed  iu  the  above  account,  was  sketched  on  the  wpsH 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  and  being  afterwards  engraved,  in  • 
most  exquisite  manner,  by  Stothard,  forms  a  vignette  in  the  title  pi^  to 
Captain  Hunter's  History  of  his  Voyage  to  New  bouth  Wales. 
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deal  retarded  by  many  large  trees  haying  fallen  from  the 
banks,  and  which  reached  almost  across  the  river ;  for  here  it 
was  80  narrow,  that  it  hardly  deserved  that  name ;  by  ten 
o'clock  we  were  so  far  up,  that  we  had  not  room  for  the  oars, 
nor  indeed  water  to  float  the  boate ;  we  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  return,  and  before  noon  we  put  on  shore,  where 
I  took  the  meridiem  altitude  of  the  sun,  which  gave  our 
latitude  33  degrees  21  minutes  south,  and  we  judged,  by  the 
estimated   distances  marked  in  my  sketch,  that  we  were 
about    thirty-four   miles    above    Mullet    Island.      At    the 
place  where  we  passed  the  last  night  we  were  examining 
the  ground  round  us  as  was  customary  wherever  we  placed 
our  tents    for  the  night,   and    about  half    a  mile   distant 
some  of  the  gentlemen  found  a  small  hut ;  they  saw  a  person 
wliom  they  took  for  a  native  woman,  and  who,  upon  our 
approach,  fled  with  great  precipitation  into  the  woods.    They 
went  to  examine  the  hut,  and  foimd  two  small  helpless  chil- 
dren in  it ;  the  poor  little  creatures  were  terribly  frightened, 
bat  upon  their  being  kindly  treated,  they  seemed  to  recover  a 
little  from  their  fear.     They  appeared  to  be  in  great  distress, 
apparently  for  want  of  food ;  they  had  a  little  fire  by  them, 
and  in  it  was  found  a  few  wild  yams  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
upon  a  supposition  that  the  parents  of  these  children  would 
aoon  return  after  our  leaving  the  place,  a  hatchet  and  some 
other  trifles  were  left  in  the  hut     Next  morning,  while  the 
people  were  employed  in  striking  the  tents,  some    of  the 
gentlemen  again  visited  the  hut,  which  they  now  found  unoc- 
cupied ;  the  whole  family  were  gone,  and  the  hatchet,  <fec., 
were  left  lying  by  it  It  is  really  wonderful  that  these  people 
should  set  so  little  value  upon  such  an  useful  article  as  an 
axe  certainly  must  be   to  them;  this  indiflerence   I  have 
frequently  seen  in  those  who  have  been  shown  the  use  of  it, 
and  even  when  its  superiority  over  their  stone  hatchets  has 
been  pointed  out  by  a  comparison.     It  is  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for.     We  had  now  a  strong  ebb  tide,  and  we  rowed 
late,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  out  of  this  branch  before  we 
stopt  for  the  night     About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we 
entered  the  soutibem  branch,  and  very  soon  after  encamped 
for  the  night      The  next  morning  (Friday,  3rd  July,  1789,) 
we  proceeded  up  this  arm  for  about  seven  or  eignt  miles, 
where  it  again  divided  into  two  branches ;  thus  far  we  found 
the  depth  from  three  to  nine  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
river   from  100  to  150  fathoms ;  we  took  the  branch  which 
led  to  the  northward,  (the  other  went  to  the  southward)  but 
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we  had  not  advanced  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  ura 
found  the  water  very  shoally ;  however,  as  it  might  lead  to  a 
good  country,  the  Governor  determined  to  go  as  high  as  the 
boats  could  find  waiev ;  we  went  through  various  winding?) 
and  met  with  many  difficulties  from  the  shoallyness  of  the 
water ;  notwithstanding  which,  we  made  shift  to  get  abont 
thirteen  miles  up ;  tlie  depth  was  from  four  to  twelve  feet, 
and  the  breadth  from  twenty  to  fifty  fathoms ;  the  banks  of 
this  branch  were  the  same  as  the  last,  high,  steep,  and  rocky 
mountains,  with  many  trees  growing  down  their  sides,  from 
between  the  rocks,  where  no  one  would  believe  there  could  be 
any  soil  to  nourish  thom.  Both  this  and  the  last  branch  we 
examined,  probably  extend  many  miles  farther  than  we  with 
our  boats  could  trace  them,  but  they  did  not  appear,  where  we 
left  off  the  examination  of  them,  to  be  navigable  for  any 
vessel  but  the  canoes  of  the  natives,  which  do  not  draw  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  water.  We  saw  several  natives 
in  these  branches,  but  thev  iled  into  the  woods  on  our 
approach;  the  wretched  condition  of  the  miserable  natives 
who  have  taken  up  their  residence,  for  a  time,  so  far  back  fi-om 
the  sea  coast,  where  no  fish  are  to  bo  had,  is  far  beyond  my 
description  ;  they,  no  doubt,  have  methods  of  snaring  or  kill- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  animals  which  are  to  be  found  here, 
otherwise  I  think  it  impossible  they  could  exist  at  any 
distance  from  the  sea ;  for  the  land,  as  far  as  we  yet  know, 
affords  very  little  SHstenance  for  the  human  race.  Having 
advanced  as  far  as  possible  with  the  boats,  we  returned,  and 
having  rowed  two  or  three  miles  down  to  a  point 
where  there  was  tolerable  landing,  we  put  ashore,  and 
pitched  the  tents  for  the  night  In  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  while  the  tents  wore  putting  into  the  boats,  I 
measured  the  height  of  tho  opposite  sliore,  which  I  found 
to  be  250  feet  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
which  was  here  30  fathoms  wide  :  at  seven  o'clock  we 
embarked,  and  rowed  down  until  we  came  to  tho  entrance  of  the 
second  southern  branch,  were  we  found  good  depth  of  water, 
in  six  and  seven  fathoms.  This,  from  its  depth,  encouraged 
us  to  hope  that  it  might  extend  a  great  distance  to  tho  west- 
ward :  wo  went  up  this  branch  about  13  or  14  miles  before 
wo  put  on  shore  for  the  night :  in  this  distance,  the  general 
depth  of  water  was  from  two  to  seven  fathoms,  and  the 
breadth  of  tho  river  from  70  to  140  fathoms  ;  but  the  country 
still  wore  a  very  unpromising  aspect,  being  either  high  rocky 
shores,  or  low  marshy  points.     After  having  rested  for  the 
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night,  "we  were  again  under  way  at  daylight,  and  this  day 
advanced  about  fourteen  miles  against  the  tide.  In  the  woods 
we  frequently  saw  fires,  and  sometimes  heard  the  natives ;  in 
the  afternoon  we  saw  a  considerable  number  of  people  in  the 
wood,  with  many  fires  in  difterent  places  ;  we  called  to  them 
in  their  own  manner,  by  frequently  repeating  the  word 
Co- wee,  which  signifies,  come  here  ;  at  last,  two  men  came  to 
the  water-side  with  much  apparent  familiarity  and  confi- 
dence :  I  thought,  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  had 
certainly  seen  us  ];)efore,  either  at  Botany  Bay,  Port  Jackson, 
or  Broken  Bay ;  they  received  a  hatchet,  and  a  wild  duck, 
which  had  been  just  before  shot  from  the  boat ;  and  in 
return,  they  threw  us  a  small  coil  of  line,  made  of  the  hair  of 
some  animal,  and  also  offered  a  spear,  which  was  refused. 
The  only  argument  against  their  having  seen  us  before  is,  that 
they  were  the  first  we  had  met  with  who  appeared  desirous  of 
making  a  return  for  any  present  they  received. 

"  Here  the  banks  of  the  river  are  low  and  covered  with  what 
we  call  the  pine-trees  [swamp  oak]  of  this  country ;  which 
indeed  have  received  that  name  merely  from  the  leaf,  which 
is  a  good  deal  like  the  pine,  but  the  wood  is  very  diflerent. 
The  natives  here,  appear  to  live  chiefly  on  the  roots  which 
they  dig  from  the  ground ;  for  these  low  banks  appear  to 
have  been  ploughed  up,  as  if  a  vast  herd  of  swine  had  been 
living  on  them.  We  put  on  shore,  and  examined  the  places 
which  had  been  dug,  and  found  the  wild  yam  in  consider- 
able quantities,  but  in  general  very  small,  not  larger  than  a 
walnut ;  they  appear  to  be  in  the  greatest  plenty  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  ;  a  little  way  back  they  are  scarce.  We  frequently, 
in  some  of  the  reaches  wliicli  we  passed  through  this  day, 
saw  very  near  us  the  hills,  which  we  suppose  are  the  same  as 
those  seen  from  Port  Jackson,  and  called  by  the  Governor 
the  Blue  Mountains. 

**  At  five  in  the  evening,  we  put  ashore  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
where  wo  passed  the  night ;  and  at  daylight  in  the  morning 
of  the  6th,  we  embarked,  and  continued  our  way  up  the 
river  ;  in  which  wo  still  found  good  depth  of  water,  from  two 
to  five  fathoms,  and  60  to  70  fathoms  wide.  As  wo  advanced, 
we  found  the  river  to  contract  very  fast  in  its  breadth,  and  the 
ch.innel  became  shoaler ;  from  these  circumstances  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  we  were  not  far  from  its  source  :  the 
ebb  tides  were  pretty  strong,  but  the  fioods  were  only 
perceptible  by  the  swelling  of  the  water.  In  the  evening  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain,  which  was  spread  over 
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with  lofty  trees,  witlioiit  any  underwood ;  and  saw  a  pleasant 
looking    country    [the    Windsor   and    Richmond   bottoms], 
covered  with  grass,  and  without  that  mixture  of  rooky  patches 
in  every  acre  or  two,  as  is  common  in  many  other  places: 
we  ascended  some  distance,  and  erected  our  tents  for  the 
night     The  river  here  is  not  more  than  twenty  fathoms  wide. 
In  the  night,  when  everything  was  still,  we  heard  distinctly 
the  roaring  of  what  we  judged  to  be  a  fall  of  water ;  and 
imagined  fh^m  this  circumstance,  that  we  should  not  be  aible 
to  ^advance  much  further.     In  Uie  momi<ig  we   walked  to 
the  top  of  the  hUl,  and  found  we  were  not  more  than  five 
or  six  miles    from  a    long  range    of  mountaans,  between 
which,  and  that  were  we  stood,  there  is  a  deep  yaUey,  or  low 
country,  through  which,  probably,  a  branch  of  this  river 
may  run.     This  range  of  mountains  we  supposed  to  be  those 
which  are   seen  from  Fort   Jackson,  and   called  the  Bloa 
Mountains  :   they  limit  the  sight  to  the  west-north-west 
In  that  range  of  high  land  there  is  a  remarkable  gully,  or 
chasm,  [the  Grose  river]  which  is  seen  distinctly  at  a  distiuice^ 
and  from  which  we  appeared  to  be  distant  about  five  mUea 
The  hills  on  each  side  of  this  gap  were  named  by  Governor 
Phillip  ;  on  one  side  the  Carmarthen,  on  the  other,  the  Lans- 
down  hills ;  and  that  on  which  we  stood  was  called  Richmond 
Hill.      W'Me  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  party  were  along 
with  the  Governor,  examining  the  country,  I  employed  my- 
self in  taking  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  by  which  I 
found  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  to  be  in  latitude  33  degrees 
37  minutes  south.     The  gentlemen  spoke  highly  in  favour  of 
the  country  as  far  as  they  walked  ;  it  was  perfectly  clear  of 
any  kind  of  underwood  ;  the  trees  upon  it  were  all  very  tall, 
and  stood  very  wide  apart ;  the  soil  was  also  examinecl,  and 
found  very  good ;    a  small  patch  was  dug  up,  and  a  few 
potatoes,  Indian  corn,  melon,  and  other  seeds  sown.       This 
was  a  common  practice,  when  a  piece  of  ground,  favourable 
from  its  soil,  and  being  in  an  unfrequented  situation,  was 
found,  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of  different  kinds ;  some  of  the 
little  gardens  which  had  been  planted  in  this  manner,  and 
left  to  nature,  have  been  since  visited  and  found  thrivingi 
others  have  miscarried.    After  making  these  observations,  the 
tide  being  made,  we  put  off  in  the  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  higher  up,  but  were  frequently  aground  ;  by  the  time  we 
held  reached  half  a  mile  higher  than  the  foot  of  Richmond 
Hill«  we  met  the  stream  setting  down  so  strong,  that  it  wis 
with  much  dif&culty  we  could  get  the  boats  so  liigh.    We 
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re  found  the  river  to  divide  into  two  narrow  bi^ohes,  [the 
pean  and  the  Grose]  from  one  of  which  the  stream  came 
^n  with  considerable  velocity,  and  with  a  fall  over  a  range 
Btones  which  seemed  to  lie  across  its  entrance ;  this  was 
i  fall  which  we  had  heard  the  night  before  from  our  situa- 
Q  on  the  side  of  Eichmond  Hill.  We  found  too  little 
ter  for  the  boats  which  we  had  with  us  to  advance  any 
thery  and  the  stream  was  very  strong,  although  weak  to 
lat  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  to  be  after  heavy 
ns ;  for  here  we  had  evident  marks  of  the  vast  torrents 
lich  must  pour  down  from  the  mountains  after  heavy 
na.  The  low  grounds,  at  such  times,  are  entirely  coverea, 
1  the  trees  witi^  which  they  are  overgrown  are  laid  down 
ith  their  tops  pointing  down  the  river,)  as  much  as  I  ever 
w  a  field  of  com  after  a  storm ;  and  where  any  of  these 
tea  have  been  strong  enough  to  resist  in  any  degree  the 
rength  of  the  torrent^  (for  they  are  all  less  or  more  bent 
»wnwards)  we  saw  in  the  clefts  of  the  branches  of  such  trees 
«t  quantities  of  large  logs  which  had  been  hurried  down  by 
le  force  of  the  waters,  and  lodged  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
x>ve  the  common  level  of  the  river;  and  at  that  height 
lere  were  great  quantities  of  grass,  reeds,  and  such  other 
reeds  as  are  washed  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  hanging  to 
be  branches.  The  first  notice  we  took  of  these  signs  of  an 
atraordinary  swelling  of  the  water,  was  twelve  or  fourteen 
oules  lower  down,  and  where  the  river  is  not  so  confined  in 
its  breadth;  there  we  measured  the  same  signs  of  such 
torrents  twenty-eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the 
Qommon  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
^an  six  feet.  On  the  banks  here  also  we  found  yams  and 
other  roots,  and  had  evident  marks  of  the  natives  frequenting 
kheee  parts  in  search  of  them  for  food.  They  have,  no  doubt, 
Bome  method  of  preparing  these  roots,  before  they  can  eat 
|W ;  for  we  found  one  kind  which  some  of  the  company 
bd  seen  the  natives  dig  up ;  and  with  which  being  pleased, 
M  it  had  much  the  appearance  of  horse-radish,  and  had  a 
B^eetish  taste,  and  having  swallowed  a  small  quantity,  it 
^coaaioned  violent  spasms,  cramps  in  the  bowels,  and  siclmess 
*t  the  stomach  ;  it  might  probably  be  the  casada  root  We 
bund  here  many  traps  for  catching  animals,  in  which  we 
^beerved  the  feathers  of  many  birds,  particularly  the  quail, 
we  now  gave  up  the  hope  of  tracing  this  river  higher  up 
*ith  out  boats ;  and,  as  in  case  of  heavy  rains  setting  in, 
vhioh  might  be  expected  at  this  season  of  the  year,  there 
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would  be  considerable  danger,  while  confined  in  this  nazrow 
part  of  the  river,  we  pushed  down  and  encamped  the  night 
of  the  6th,  about  seven  miles  below  Richmond  Will.     In  the 
morning  early,  we  set  off  on  our  return,  and  encamped  on  the 
7th  at  night,  about  twenty-six  miles  down ;    at  seven  in  the 
morning  of  the  8th  we  embarked  again,  and  by  four  in  the 
evening  had  reached  a  point  about  forty-three  miles  down, 
where  we  pitched  our  tents  for  the  night,  which  was  very 
^^SS7'     ^^    o^r  way  down  we  stopped,  and  measured  On 
perpendicular  height  of  a  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
(or  more  properly  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river ;  for  it  is  a 
long  range  of  level  land,  and  nearly  perpendicular  from  the 
water ;  the  opposite  shore  is  low  and  marshy  ;)  which  I  found 
to  bo  399  feet:  the  river  was   here  120  fathoms  wide.    On 
the  9th  in  the  morning,  we  proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the 
inferior  branches ;  their  general  direction  was  to  the  south- 
ward, and  the  longest  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  ia 
length,  and  was  navigable  for  such  boats  as  ours  ;  the  genenl 
depth  was  three  and  four  fathoms  for  about  four  miles  up,  and 
then  shoal  water ;  the  others  were  inconsiderable.    In  one  of 
these  branches  we  passed  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  saw  a  few 
natives,  who  came  off  to  us  in  their  boats  with  much  cheer^ 
fulness  and  good  liumour ;  I  thought  I  had  seen  them  before; 
they  received  a  few  presents,  among  which  was  a  looking^ 
glass,  which  wo  took  much  trouble  to  show  them  the  use  of; 
they  were  some  time  before  they  observed  their  own  figore 
in  the  glass,  but  when  they  did,  they  turned  it  up  and  looked 
behind  it ;  then  pointed  to  the  water,  signifying  that  they 
could  see  tlicir  iigure  refiected  as  well  from  that.     Having 
now  examined  every  thing  which  was  thouglit  worth  oar 
attention,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  Mullet  Island^ 
where  we  landed  on  the  lOtii  in  the  evening,  and  caught  some 
fish.      This  niglit,  and  all  the  next  day,  11th,  it  blew  a  gale 
of  wind  from  the  southward,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  paes 
a  second  night  here.       In  the  morning  of  the  12th,  it  was 
more  moderate,  although   very  squally  and   unsettled;  we 
struck  our  tents  and  sailed  for  Pitt  Water,  where  about  noon 
we  encamped  upon  a  point  pretty  high  up  ;    in  our  way,  we 
put  ashore  to  fill  some  fresh  water,  and  in  a  cave  near  the 
stream  we  found  a  native  woman,  who  appeared  to  have  been 
dead  some   time,  for  her  skin  was  as  hard  as  a  piece  of 
leather ;  it  was  impossible  to  know  whether  she  had  died  of 
the  small  pox  or  not       In  the  morning  of  the  13thy  as  we 
intended  to  land  well  up  this  branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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most  diffioult  and  tiresome  part  of  the  road  to  Port  Jackson, 
we  embarked,  after  we  had  breakfasted,  and  rowed  up  about 
a  oonple  of  miles,  when  the  party  for  walking  went  on  shore, 
each  with  his  arms,  and  knapsack,  containing  two  days  pro- 
liaions  ;  we  were  about  half  an  hour  in  getting  through  the 
wood,  which  led  us  to  the  sea-coast,  where  we  fell  into  our 
old  and  well-known  path,  and  by  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon arrived  at  the  north  part  of  Port  Jackson,  [Manly 
Beach]  ;  but  we  might  as  well  have  been  fifty  leagues  ofiP,  for 
here  we  could  have  no  communication  either  with  the  Sirius 
or  the  settlement,  and  no  boat  had  been  ordered  to  meet  us. 
We  went  immediately  to  work  and  made  a  large  fire,  by 
which  we  lay  all  night,  which  happened  to  be  very  cold.  The 
next  day  we  crpssed  the  hills,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
north-west  harbour,  [Middle  Harbour]  but  could  not  find  the 
means  of  crossing  it;  muskets  had  been  frequently  fired 
during  the  night,  in  hopes  that  some  boat  might  have  been 
down  the  harbour  fishing,  and  heard  them.  We  found  this 
morning  a  canoe  upon  the  beach,  with  which  we  had  no 
doubt  of  getting  two  men  across  the  water,  who  could  in  a 
short  time  walk  over  to  the  cove  where  the  Sirius  lay, 
[Mossman's  Bay]  ;  but  this  prospect  was  disappointed  by 
the  first  man  who  entered  the  canoe  having  overset  her,  and 
she  immediately  sunk,  and  he  was  obb'ged  to  swim  ashore  ; 
after  this  we  went  to  work  and  made  a  catamaran,  of  the 
lightest  wood  we  could  find,  but  when  finished  and  launched, 
it  would  not,  although  pretty  large,  bear  the  weight  of  one 
man.  It  was  now  proposed  to  walk  round  the  head  of  the 
north-west  harbour,  which  would  have  been  a  good  long 
journey  for  at  least  two  days,  and  our  provisions  were  nearly 
expended;  to  this  proposal  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
objecting,  for  want  of  shoes,  the  last  march  having  tore  all 
but  the  soles  from  my  feet,  and  they  were  tied  on  with  spun- 
yam  ;  I  therefore  declined  the  proposed  walk,  and  determined 
to  go  back  to  Broken  Bay  and  rejoin  the  boats  ;  which  I  had 
no  doubt  of  being  able  to  effect  in  the  course  of  that  day,  and 
with  fur  more  ease  than  1  could,  without  shoes,  climb  such 
rocky  mountains,  and  thick  woods,  as  lay  in  the  way  round 
the  head  of  the  north-west  harbour.  But  as  it  was  likely  I 
might  fall  in  with  some  parties  of  the  natives  in  the  way, 
I  wished  to  have  a  companion  :  Captain  Collins  preferred 
accompanying  me  in  the  intended  walk,  and  we  were  just 
upon  (he  point  of  setting  out,  when  two  of  the  people  who 
were  with  us  proposed  swimming  over  the  water,  and  to  cross 
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a  fire  to  sleep  by;  he  then  tried  it  again  with  very  little  hope 
of  succeeding,  but  contrary  to  his  expectations  he  got  a  £re 
and  sat  by  it  the  whole  night ;  the  next  morning  it  failed 
him  repeatedly,  until  he  had  occasion  to  answer  our  muskets, 
when  it  struck  fire  every  time  he  wished  to  answer  us,  other- 
wise, in  all  probability,  we  should  not  have  found  him.  This 
is  exactly  his  own  account" 

There  proved  to  be  a  large  quantity  of  magnificent  land 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  portions  were  shoitly 
afterwards  allotted  to  settlers.  In  addition  to  the  encouraging 
prospects  held  out  by  the  discovery  of  this  fine  district  it  was 
found  that  the  farming  operations  at  Farramatta  were  in  such 
a  promising  condition  that  the  erection  of  a  large  bam  and 
granary  was  determined  upon.  Yet  as  the  growing  crops 
would  all  be  required  for  seed  for  the  following  year,  it  was 
deemed,  early  in  November,  absolutely  necessary  to  place  the 
people  again  on  short  allowance.  This  was  rendered  the 
more  imperative  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  occasioned 
by  the  numbers  of  rats  with  which  the  public  store  was  over- 
run. The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  at  the  Farramatta  farm 
at  the  first  crop  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  bushels ;  besides 
small  portions  of  maize,  barley,  and  oats. 

Colonel  Collins,  speaking  of  the  strictness  of  the  regulations, 
and  the  consequent  good  order  and  regularity  which  prevailed 
in  Sydney  at  the  end  of  1789 — that  is,  somewhat  less  than 
two  years  from  the  formation  of  the  settlement^  says  :  "  It 
might  possibly  have  been  asserted  with  truth,  that  many 
streets  in  London  were  not  so  well  guarded  and  watched  as 
the  small  but  rising  town  of  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales." 

In  the  month  of  December,  this  year  (1789),  an  attempt 
was  made  to  penetrate  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  tops  of 
which  were  visible  irom  the  high  groimds  in  and  about 
Sydney.  The  party  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Dawes,  and  returned,  after  an  absence  of  nine  days,  without 
having  accomplished  its  object  Great  disappointment  was  felt 
at  this  result  The  distant  mountain  chain,  which  bounded 
the  view  to  the  westward,  and  presented  an  apparently 
impassable  barrier  to  those  who  wished  to  penetrate  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  must  have  been  regarded  by  these 
early  settlers  with  a  feeling  aldn  to  awe.  That  great 
blue  curtain,  hanging  in  heavy  folds  between  them  and  the 
flatting  sun,  seemed  for  a  long  period  like  the  boundary 
of  another  world ;  for  many  years  elapsed  before  any  human 
being    returned    from  beyond  that  dark   range  of   mural 
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precipioeB  and  sombre  overhanging  woods,  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  mysterious  country  which  they  guarded. 
Thus  the  Great  South  Land  was  still  a  terra  incognita; 
and  the  Australia  of  the  imagination  was  still  undiscovered, 
while  that  dark  cloud  continued  to  bound  the  western 
horizon  and  to  intercept  the  view  of  the  Canaan  on  the 
other  side.  Before  those  heights  were  scaled — ^before 
the  blue  pEill  which  hid  the  western  interior  was  lifted— 
what  a  field  for  wonder  and  for  hope  presented  itself  I  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine,  or  the 
imagination  of  the  most  credulous,  pictured  anything  equal  to 
what  the  reality  has  since  disclosed.  The  golden  treasures 
of  the  hills,  and  the  fertility  of  the  plains  which  lay  behind 
those  broken  blue  ramparts,  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  most 
extravagant  anticipations.  Gold  in  millions,  and  pastures 
the  most  fertile,  have  there  rewarded  the  enterprise  of 
the  adventurous,  and  enriched  the  world.  But  to  the 
colonists  of  1790,  and  long  after,  the  interior  of  the  country, 
on  whose  fringe  they  had  sought  a  home,  was  a  sealed  book 
The  Australia  of  the  old  navigators,  the  golden  land  of 
tradition,  had  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Towards  the  end  of  1789  a  remarkably  singular  physio- 
logical fact  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  settlers.     It 
began  to  be  noticed,  with  some  degree  of  alarm,  that  the 
animals  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  produced  » 
much  larger  number  of  male  than  female  progeny.    As  not 
only  the  prospects,  but  the  very  existence,  of  the  colony 
depended  on  the  multiplication  of  the  live  stock,  the  subject 
excited  great  attention,  and   for    some    time  caused  much 
uneasiness.  Colonel  Collins,  in  referring  to  the  matter,  says  :— 
**  As  every  circumstance  became  of  importance  that  might  in 
its  tendency  forward  or  retard  the  day  whereon  the  colony 
was  to  be  pronounced  independent  of  the  mother-country  for 
provisions,  it  was  soon  observed  with  concern,  that  hitherto 
oy  far  a  greater  proportion  of  males  than  females  had  been 
produced  by  the  animals  which  had  been  taken  out  for  the 

Eurpose  of  breeding.  This  in  any  other  situation  might  not 
ftve  been  so  particularly  noticed  ;  but  here,  where  a  country 
wa9  to  be  stocked,  a  litter  of  twelve  pigs  whereof  three  only 
were  females  became  a  subject  for  conversation  and  inquiry. 
Out  of  seven  kids  which  had  been  produced  in  one  month, 
only  one  was  a  female ;  and  many  similar  instances  had 
Safore  ooonrred ;  but  no  particular  notice  was  attracted  until 
"equency  rendered  them  remarkable.  This  circomatanoe 
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excited  an  anxioas  care  in  every  one  for  the  preservation  of 
the  few  females  that  were  produced :  and  no  person  enter- 
tained an  idea  of  slaughtering  one  of  that  sort ;  indeed,  males 
were  so  abundant,  that  fortunately  there  was  no  occasion." 
This  peculiarity  in  the  breeding  of  newly  imported  animals, 
which  created  so  much  anxiety  at  first,  became,  after  a  few 
years,  when  the  live  stock  of  the  colony  had  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  a  most  valuable  quality.  With  sheep 
especially — ^and  it  was  the  same  to  some  extent  with  horses 
and  homed  cattle — ^it  was  found  that  a  deterioration  took 
place  without  the  frequent  infusion  of  fresh  blood ;  and  when 
highly  bred  animals  are  procured  from  Europe,  at  great 
expense,  it  is  obviously  advantageous,  as  tending  more  com-^ 
pletely  and  rapidly  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
imported,  that  their  immediate  progeny  should  be  males.  To 
whatever  cause  the  remarkable  fact  in  question  is  to  be 
attributed,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  peculiarity 
is  as  strongly  marked  now  as  it  was  when  the  colony  was 
founded.  It  is  strange  that  such  a  singular  natural  problem — 
so  remarkable  a  feature  in  animal  physiology — ^has  never  been 
investigated. 

The  early  part  of  1790  was  one  of  considerable  anxiety. 
The  stock  of  provisions  was  again  becoming  exhausted.  The 
rations  issued  were  so  scanty  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  how 
health  could  be  preserved.  The  weekly  allowance  for  adults 
at  this  time  was  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  flour,  two  pounds 
of  pork,  a  pint  of  peas,  and  a  pound  of  rice.  The  Governor 
and  the  officers  fared  no  better  than  others,  so  that  the  people 
should  have  no  reason  to  grumble.  What  rendered  the  state 
of  things  at  this  time  still  more  gloomy  was,^that  the  Sirius 
frigate,  which  had  been  sent  to  Norfolk  Island,  was  wrecked 
there ;  and  in  addition  to  this  disaster,  although  more  than 
two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the 
settlement,  no  intelligence  had  been  received  from  England, 
and  the  people  were  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  any  fresh  supplies  had  been  sent  or  when  they 
might  be  expected.  The  most  stringent  regulations  were 
again  put  in  force  to  prevent  waste,  and  constant  endeavours 
were  made  to  procure  as  much  food  as  possible  by  fishing  and 
shooting.  The  tender  Supply  was  despatched  to  Batavia, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Ball,  who  was  directed  to 
charter  a  vessel  there  and  to  load  her  as  well  as  the  Supply 
with  fuU  cargoes  of  provisions.  He  sailed  on  the  17Ui  of 
April,  Lieutenant   King  going  with  him    on  his  way  to 
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;:xicrland  as  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  Home  Ooyern* 

nent. 

In  Mav.  170«>.  the  mAkin?  of  salt  from  sea  water  \va8  com- 
nenced  at  what  is  now  kuown  as  Dawes'  Point,  but  \rhioh 
vas  then  called  Point  Mask-jkrne.  Fishing  lines  were  also 
iiade,  in  a  way  learnr  1  bv  T^ome  of  the  prisoners  from  the 
latives  on  the  lirst  arrival  oi  tli-?  Europeans.  It  was  for- 
unate  that  this  art  had  bv^n  then  a>?>:}uired,  for  all  attempts 
o  regain  the  condd'-noe  of  those  people  afterwards  were 
iseless  Several  were  captured.  )'Ut  although  placed  in  fetters 
ind  guarded  with  great  strictness,  they  soon  succeeded  in 
?scaping. 

On  the  3n.l  of  Juno.  170i\  a  sail  was  descried  from  the  South 
!lead.  It  wa<  the  lir^t  Strang  vessel  which  had  been  seen 
o  approach  Port  Jaok^on  >i:ioe  tlie  foundation  of  the  settle- 
xient ;  and  when  it  was  certain  that  the  ship  was  making  for 
he  harbour,  the  joy  of  the  people  was  ahnost  unbounded 
9he  proved  to  be  the  L;idy  Juliana,  from  London.  She  had 
^niled  in  July  of  the  preceding  year,  and  had  consequentiT 
7een  eleven  months  on  her  passage.  The  ship  Guardian  haa 
>eon  despatched  .about  the  same  time,  with  a  large  quanti^ 
:>f  live  stock  and  other  supplies,  but  had  struck  on  an  icebeigt 
^iid  after  having  had  mos-t  of  her  car^o  thrown  overboam 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Cape  of  Good  Hojie,  although  ia 
Eft  sinking  state.  The  L:idy  Juliana,  a  much  smaller  ship 
thim  the  Guardian,  had  brought  on  part  of  the  cargo  ana 
passengers  of  the  latter  vessel.  The  scale  of  rations  was  now 
slightly  increased,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  stock  on  hand 
%\'0uld  last  until  tlie  return  of  the  Supply  from  Batavia. 

On  the  tlMi  of  tlie   same  month  an  unexpected  event 
occurred    in  the    arrival  from   England   of   the   store  ship 
Justinian,  atter  a  passiige  of  only  live  months.    The  shortness 
of  the  voyage  renewed  the  hopes  of  those  who  longed  to 
revisit  their  native  land,  and  held  out  a  prospect  that  the 
attainment  of  their  wishes  was  not  altogether  impossible.    A 
quantitv  of  private  property  had  come  out  in  this  ship,  and  as 
soon  as*  her  cargo  was  hmded.  the  first  shop  ever  opened  in 
Svdnev  displayeil  its  treasures  before  the  admiring  eyes  of 
the  people.     The  site  selected  for  this  forenmner  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  was  a  place  near  the  Cove  which  had  been 
used  bv  the  crew  of  the  tender  Supply  as  a  cook  house.    The 
venture  was  tliat  of  the  Captain  of  the  Justinian.      The  stock 
was  miscellaneous,  and  formed    perhaps   one  of  the  most 
absurd  investments    0ver   made.      It   mainly  consisted  d 
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perfumery,  and  glassware.  The  prices  at  first 
-e  exorbitant,  but  as  nobody  bought  anything,  the 
was  soon  obliged  to  submit  to  what  would  now  be 
i  alarming  sacrifice. 

sitement  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  Justinian 
3ly  subsided  when  three  other  ships,  the  Surprise,  the 
and  the  Scarborough,  transports,  very  unexpectedly 
ir  appearance.  They  brought  out,  in  addition  to 
umber  of  convicts,  detachments  of  some  companies 
id  been  raised  in  England  for  the  service  of  the 
id  called  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  They  were 
s  embodied  as  the  102nd  Eegiment  Several  of  the 
'  this  corps  afterwards  became  very  prominent  and 
!olonists,  the  most  remarkable  case  being  that  of  Mr. 
tarthur,  a  man  destined  by  his  enterprise  and  fore- 
'xercise  a  most  important  influence  on  the  progress 
are  of  the  colony.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
had  died  on  the  voyage,  in  consequence  of  the  close 
3per  way  in  which  they  had  been  confined.  These 
ere  not  regular  transports,  but  private  ships,  whose 
ad  contracted  to  embark  prisoners  at  £17  Ts.  6d.  a 
hout  any  agreement  for  sufficient  accommodation  or 
►ntrol ;  nor  were  they  even  liable  to  any  deduction 
who  died  on  the  voyage,  so  that  the  more  deaths  the 
3 1  to  the  contractors.  The  passage,  as  might  have 
jcted  under  such  circumstances,  was  a  most  horrible 
the  wonder  is  not  that  nearly  three  hundred  of  these 

criminals  perished  before  the  ships  reached  Port 
but  that  any  of  them  survived.  In  their  desperation 
;hem  made  attempts  to  overpower  the  guards,  and 
ssion  of  the  ships.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
3  all  kept  in  irons  ;  and  the  bodies  of  those  who  died 
»  were  permitted  to  remain  and  to  fester  and  putrify 
.  Some  who  survived  until  the  ships  anchored,  died 
)ats,  as  they    were  being   landed,   and  the    others 

such  horrid  spectacles  as  few  had  ever  before  seen, 
ber  of  those  who  expired  after  they  were  landed 
J  ascertained.  Colonel  Collins  says  :  "  All  possible 
n  was  used  in  getting  the  sick  on  shore,,  for  even 
ey  remained  on  board  many  died.  The  total 
f  sick  on  the  last  day  of  June  was  three  hundred  and 
e.  The  melancholy  which  closed  the  month  of  June 
unchanged  in  the  beginning  of  July.    The  morning 
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generally  opened  with  depositing  in  the  burying  ground  the 
miserable  victims  of  the  night." 

In  September,  1790,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threat- 
ened at  first  to  widen  more  than  ever  the  breach  between  the 
colonists  and  the  natives.  The  Governor,  in  his  endeavoon 
to  conciliate  the  aborigines,  had  about  six  months  previously 
captured  by  stratagem  two  young  men,  intending  to  treat 
them  kindly,  and  after  a  while  to  allow  them  to  rejoin  their 
friends,  if  they  wished  to  do  so,  hoping  their  representa- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  would 
induce  their  companions  to  cultivate  more  friendly  relatioiu 
with  the  colonists.  To  keep  these  youths  in  captivity  it  was 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  chain  them,  although  in  other 
respects  they  were  shown  the  greatest  indulgence  and  con- 
sideration ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  means  taken  to  prevent 
it,  they  managed  to  escape  in  a  short  time.  Colonel  CoUinfl 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  circumstance  : — 

"  The  Governor,  after  the  death  of  the  native  who  was 
carried  off  by  the  small-pox,  never  had  lost  sight  of  a  deter- 
mination to  procure  another  with  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. A  boat  had  several  times  gone  down  the  harbour  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  without  succeeding,  until  the  2oth  of  this 
month,  when  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Sirius,  accompanied 
by  the  master,  fortunately  secured  two  natives,  both  men, 
and  took  them  up  to  the  settlement  Being  well  known  to 
the  children,  through  their  means  every  assurance  was  given 
them  of  their  perfect  safety.  They  were  taken  up  to  the 
Governor's,  the  place  intended  for  their  future  residence^ 
where  such  restraint  was  laid  upon  their  persona  as  vnA 
judged  requisite  for  their  security. 

"The  assurances  of  safety  which  were  given  them,  and  the 
steps  which  were  taken  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  secaiitjy 
were  not  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  elder  of  the  two ;  and 
he  secretly  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  that 
offered  of  giving  his  attendants  no  farther  trouble  upon  his 
account.  The  negligence  of  his  keeper  very  soon  gave  hiiB 
the  ojjportunity  that  he  desired ;  and  he  made  his  escape, 
taking  with  hun  into  the  woods  the  fetter  which  had  b««n 
rivetted  to  his  leg,  and  which  every  one  who  knew  the  ci^ 
cumstance  imagined  he  would  never  be  able  to  remove.  JSa 
companion  would  have  joined  him  in  his  flight,  but  fietf 
detained  him  a  few  minutes  too  late,  and  he  was  seized  whil^ 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  joyful  prospect  of  esca2)ing. 
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**  The  native  who  had  been  taken  in  November  convinced 
his  captors  how  far  before  every  other  consideration  he 
deemed  the  possession  of  his  liberty,  by  very  artfully  effect- 
ing his  escape  from  the  Governor's  house,  where  he  had  been 
treated  with  every  indulgence,  and  had  enjoyed  every  comfort 
which  it  was  in  his  Excellency's  power  to  give  him.  He 
managed  his  escape  so  ingeniously,  that  it  was  not  suspected 
until  he  had  completed  it»  and  all  search  was  rendered  fruit- 
less. The  boy  and  the  girl  appeared  to  remain  perfectly 
oontented  among  them,  but  declared  that  they  knew  their 
countryman  would  never  return." 

Clovemor  Phillip,  hearing  some  time  afterwards  that  these 
young  men  were  at  Manly  Beach,  with  a  large  number  of 
other  natives,  proceeded  there  in  hopes  of  inducing  those  he 
had  treated  so  kindly  to  return  with  him.  Several  hundreds 
were  congregated,  and  his  Excellency  went  among  them 
unarmed  in  order  to  gain  their  confidence.  One  of  the  youths, 
named  Bennilong,  promised  to  return  in  two  days,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  introduce  the  Governor  to  his  Mends  in 
the  usual  formal  manner.  His  Excellency  at  this  time  was 
Borrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  natives,  and  on  Bennilong 
pointing  out  a  man  standing  near,  the  Governor  thinking  he 
wished  to  be  introduced,  stepped  towards  him.  The  savage, 
not  comprehending  what  was  meant,  and  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  lifted  a  spear  with  his  toes,  and  fixing  his  throw- 
ing stick,  instantly  darted  it  at  the  Governor,  whom  it  struck 
with  such  force  that  the  barbed  point  came  through  on  the 
other  side.  Captain  Hunter  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  affair ; — "  The  spear  eijtered  the  Governor's  right  shoulder, 

i'ust  above  the  collar  bone,  and  came  out  about  three  inches 
ower  down,  behind  the  shoulder  blade.  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
who  was  close  by  the  Governor  at  the  time,  supposed  that  it 
must  be  mortal,  for  the  spear  appeared  to  him  to  be  much 
lower  down  than  it  really  was,  and  supposed  from  the 
number  of  armed  men,  that  ft  would  be  impossible  for  any  of 
the  party  to  escape  to  the  boat  He  turned  round  immediately 
to  return  to  the  boat,  as  he  perceived  Captain  Collins  to  go 
that  way,  calling  to  the  boat's  crew  to  bring  up  the  muskets ; 
the  Governor  also  attempted  to  run  towards  the  boat,  hold- 
ing up  the  spear  with  both  hands  to  keep  it  off  the  ground  ; 
but,  owing  to  its  great  length,  the  end  frequently  touched  the 
ground  and  stopped  him,  (it  was  about  twelve  feet  long). 
Governor  Phillip,  in  this  situation,  desired  Mr.  Waterhouse 
to  endeavour  if  possible  to  take  the   spear  uut,  which  he 
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immediately  attempted,  but  observing  it  to  be  barbed,  and  the 
barb  quite  through,  he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  it 
out;  he  thenifore  endeavoured  to  break  it,  but  could  not; 
while  he  was  making  this  attempt,  another  spear  was  tihrown 
out  of  the  wood,  and  took  oft'  the  skin  between  Mr.  Water- 
house's  fore-iin^er  and  thumb,  which  alarmed  him  a  good  de&L 
By  this  time  the  spears  tlew  pretty  thick,  and  while  he  wm 
ctdling  to  the  boat's  crew,  the  Governor  attempted  to  poll  a 
pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  but  the  spears  flew  so  thick  that  it 
was  unsafe  to  stop  :  however,  he  got  it  out,  and  fired  it  upon 
a  supposition  that  their  knowing  he  had  some  fire  arma 
would  deter  them  from  any  further  hostility.  The  whole 
party  got  down  to  the  boat  without  any  further  accident,  and 
in  two  hours  they  arrived  at  the  government  house,  when  the 
surgeons  were  sent  for.  Mr.  Balmain  extracted  the  point  d 
the  spear  and  dressed  the  wound,  and  in  six  weeks  the 
Governor  was  perleetly  rocovered." 

This  apparently  untoward  circumstance  had  an  efiPeot  the 
very  reverse  of  what  was  at  first  expected,  for  Bennilong. 
fearing  the  con  sequences  to  his  unfortunate  countrymen  of 
the  rash  act  oouiniittt-d  in  a  moment  of  alarm  by  one  of  their 
number,  with  a  doirree  of  iudirment  and  boldness  which  did 
him  great  orodit.  quiokly  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Governor,  and  did  evorything  in  hi^  power  to  convince  both 
liini  and  tho  colonists  that  tht^  affair  was  the  result  of  ■ 
misuutlorstaiuliiig  on  the  part  of  Willemering,  the  man  who 
had  thrown  tlio  s[>oar.  Tho  explanations  and  the  interchange 
of  presents  whii*h  followed  soon  brought  about  a  feeling  of 
greater  coutidonoo  between  tho  two  races  than  had  previously 
prevailed. 

No  rain  fell  in  tho  <ottlomeut  in  this  year  (1790)  ISrom 
June  to  NovtMii^or.  and  tlie  wheat  harvest  proved  a  partiil 
fiiiluro.  In  October  Lioutcnant  Ball  returned  from  Batavia, 
briuging  a  full  cargo  of  provisions  in  the  Supply,  and  report- 
ing that  h»^  had  chartered  a  I>uteh  ship,  which  was  to  follow 
him,  also  with  a  full  cargo  of  provisions.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  this  wcK'onie  uows;  the  whole  settlement  was  put  on  fml 
allowance,  Tlio  c»Miduct  of  the  Governor  and  the  ofiicers,  in 
siiarin.r  tho  rcduood  rations  with  the  soldiers  and  prisoners 
ten  lied  to  ]Mvvont  any  expression  of  discontent  during  the 
long  period  in  which  llicy  were  obliged  to  live  on  the  lowest 
quantity  ot'  foovl  cal  Milatcd  to  support  life. 

In  •liinuary  and  February.  1701,.  tho  colonists  experienced 
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Beveral  weeks  of  exoessive  Leat,  and  the  settlement  was 
visited  by  myriads  of  flying  foxes,  which  perished  in  such 
numbersy  in  and  around  the  few  places  were  fresh  water  was 
to  be  found,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use.  Hot  winds  also 
prevailed  on  several  occasions  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  being  the  first  visitation  of  the  kind  which  the  colony 
had  experienced.  Their  effect  was  most  distressing.  Birds 
dropped  dead  from  the  trees,  and  almost  every  green  thing 
was  burnt  up. 

In  March,  1791,  a  very  gratifying  indication  of  the  result  of 
sucoessful  industry,  and  the  existence  of  a  feeling  of  honour- 
able independence  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  settlers,  was 
afforded.  James  Ruse,  the  first  man  to  whom  land  had  been 
allotted,  having  been  about  fifteen  months  in  occupation  of 
his  farm,  intimated  to  the  Governor  that  he  now  felt  himself 
in  a  position  to  do  without  further  assistance  from  the  public 
store,  and  that  in  future  he  should  depend  upon  the  produce 
of  his  land.  The  Governor  shortly  afterwards,  on  being  told 
that  Ruse  was  starving,  pressed  him  to  accept  assistance,  but 
hepositively  declined,  said  he  was  determined  to  live  on  the 

EfSduce  of  his  own  industry,  and  assured  the  Governor  that 
e  had  sufficient  maize  and  flour  to  last  until  more  was 
grown. 

Several  daring  and  successful  attempts  having  been  made 
by  convicts  about  this  time  to  escape  from  the  colony,  by 
means  of  boats  stolen  from  the  settlers,  an  extraordinary 
order  was  issued  limiting  all  boats  to  be  built  in  future  to 
so  small  a  size  as  would  deter  the  convicts  from  attempts 
to  escape  in  them.  Wliat  that  size  was  is  not  recorded,  but 
it  must  have  been  exceedingly  restricted,  seeing  that  some  of 
the  attempts  to  escape  had  been  made  in  boats  so  miserably 
small  and  weak  that  they  were  swamped  almost  before  they 
had  cleared  the  Heads. 

In  August,  1791,  the  term  for  which  many  of  the  convicts 
had  been  sent  out  having  expired,  such  of  them  as  were  well 
conducted  and  desired  to  remain  in  the  colony  were  allowed 
to  select  allotments  of  land  to  clear  and  cultivate  for  their 
own  use.  The  first  party,  twelve  in  number,  were  fixed  at 
the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill,  about  four  miles  from  Parramatta. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  first  of  several  absurd 
attempts  to  reach  China  overland  was  made  by  runaway 
convicts.  They  believed  that  somewhere,  far  to  the  north. 
New  South    Wales  joined  China,  and  the  deluded  people 
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hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  that  country  with  the  help  of 
the  small  stock  of  provisions  which  hod  been  served  oat 
for  their  usual  weekly  supply.  Of  twenty  who  made  the 
first  attempt  seven  perished  miserably,  and  the  zemainder 
were  brought  back  by  persons  who  had  been  sent  in  parsnit 
When  discovered  they  were  almost  naked  and  dying  of 
hunger.  The  fate  of  these  people,  however,  did  not  deter 
others,  for  many  similar  attempts  were  made  at  Yarioofl 
times,  and  of  course  with  similar  results.  In  Janoaiy, 
1792,  it  was  found  by  the  Commissary's  report  that^of  the 
numbers  who  had  left  the  settlement  with  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  reach  China,  forty-four  men  and  nine  women  were 
unaccounted  for,  and  were  believed  to  have  perished,  or 
to  be  still  wandering  in  the  woods  subsisting  on  roots  and 
berries. 

The  idea  of  the  contiguity  of  China  to  Australia  was  pos- 
sibly derived  from  an  indistinct  notion  possessed  by  some  of 
these  ignorant  people  of  the  theory  entertained  by  the  oU 
geographers  that  the  Great  South  Land  was  connected  vitli 
Asia.  The  illiterate  classes  of  the  last  century,  possessed, 
notwithstanding  their  want  of  book  learning,  a  vast  fund  of 
tradition,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  were  wonderfully  inter- 
mingled. This  kind  of  unwritten  knowledge  has  now  nearly 
died  out  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  perhaps  only  to  be  fonnd 
among  some  of  the  old  folks  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  still  exists,  however,  in  all  its 
strengtli  in  countries  where  book  learning  has  not  made  much 
progress.  In  India  and  most  eastern  countries  oral  tradition 
continues  to  be  the  principal  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
such  knowledge  as  the  natives  possess.  The  notion  about  the 
junction  of  Australia  with  China,  if  derived  from  the  source 
indicated,  was,  like  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Great 
South  Land  and  its  golden  treasures,  an  instance  of  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  transmitted  from  times  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was  a  part  of  that  folk  lore  of  whioh  it  is  now, 
in  most  cases,  diificult  if  not  impossible  to  trace  the  origin. 
The  Chinese,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  been  accustomed 
to  visit  the  northern  coasts  of  Australia  for  ages,  and  they 
had  numerous  settlements  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  very 
remote  times. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  (1791),  the  land  wholly  or  partially 
cleared  and  in  cultivation  at  Sydney  and  Parromatta  amounted 
to  nearly  a  thousand  acres.  The  live  stock  consisted  of  sis 
horses,  sixteen  cows,  fifty-seven  sheep,  and  twenty-five  pigs* 
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Fhe  number  of  prisoners  who  arrived  in  the  colony  this  year 
was  nearly  two  thousand.  Of  those  who  had  left  England 
more  than  two  hundred  had  died  on  the  passage.  Of  the 
Dumber  of  free  persons,  military  and  civil,  who  arrived  in 
the  same  period  there  is  no  record.  Most  of  the  marines 
who  formed  the  first  garrison  had  now  left^  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  detachments  of  the  corps  raised  expressly 
for  service  in  the  colony,  and  afterwards  called  the  102nd 
Regiment  So  great  was  the  horror  which  the  name  of  Botany 
Bay  inspired  in  England,  at  this  time,  that  when  its  destina- 
tion and  purpose  became  known  it  was  spoken  of  as  ''  the 
oondemned  regiment^"  and  this  continued  to  be  its  common 
appellation  for  many  years.  Those  of  the  marines,  both 
officers  and  men,  who  had  formed  the  first  guard,  if  they 
wished  to  remain  in  the  colony  were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  had 
quantities  of  land  assigned  them  in  proportion  to  their  rank. 
Major  George  Johnstone,  and  several  others  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  offer,  became,  in  a  few  years,  very  wealthy 
colonists. 

Instructions  had  been  sent  out  from  England  with  respect 
to  the  land  to  be  granted  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  on  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  service.  These  in- 
structions did  not  embrace  the  cases  of  commissioned  officers 
and  free  settlers,  with  whom  special  arrangements  were  made 
yarying  according  to  circumstances.  The  regulations  for 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  as  follows : — 
*'  To  every  non-commissioned  officer,  an  allotment  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land,  if  single ;  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  if  married.  To  every  private  man,  eighty  acres  of 
land,  if  single,  one  hundred,  if  married;  and  ten  acres  of 
land  for  each  child  at  the  time  of  granting  the  allotment ; 
free  of  all  taxes,  quit-rents,  and  other  acknowledgments,  for 
the  term  of  five  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  to  be 
liable  to  an  annual  quit-rent  of  one  shilling  for  every  fifty 
acres.  As  a  further  acknowledgment,  a  bounty  was  offered  of 
three  pounds  per  man  to  every  non-commissioned  officer  and 
private  man  who  would  enlist  in  the  new  corps  (to  form  a 
company  to  be  officered  from  the  marines) ;  and  an  allotment 
of  double  the  above  proportion  of  land,  if  thoy  behaved  well 
for  five  years,  to  be  granted  them  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time ;  the  said  allotments  not  to  be  subject  to  any  tax  for 
ten  years.  And  at  their  discharge,  at  either  of  the  above 
periods,  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  clothing  and  one 
year's  provisions,  with  seed-grain,  tools,  and  implements  of 
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agriculture.  The  service  of  a  certain  number  of  convicts  was 
to  be  assigned  to  them  for  their  labour  when  they  could  make 
it  appear  that  they  could  feed  and  clothe  them." 

Notwithstanding  the  class  of  people  who  formed  so  laige  a 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  settlement,  it  is  remarhabla 
that  up  to  this  time  hardly  any  serious  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted.    It  is  true  that  several  persons  had  been  hanged  for 
stealing  food ;  but  their  offences  were  for  the  most  part  such 
as  would  be  considered  in  tlie  present  day,  or  under  other 
circumstances,  of  a  very  venial  character,  and  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  whole  settlement  was  frequently  reduced  to 
a  state  bordering  on  starvation,  it   is  not    surprising  that 
persons  accustomed  to  act  from  impulse,  and  without  a  con- 
sideration of  consequences  either  to  themselves  or  othen^ 
should  have  given  way  to  temptation  under  such  circum- 
stances.    During  these  periods  of  privation  the  number  of 
deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population  was  frightfuL     Thai 
this  excessive  mortality  arose  from  an  insufficiency  of  food 
there  can  be  no  doubt     Speaking  of  April  and  May,  179% 
Colonel  Collins  says: — "The  weaJtest  of  the  convicts  were 
excused  from  all  kinds  of  labour ;  but  it  was  not  hard  labour 
that  destroyed  them ;  it  was  an  entire  want  of  strength  in 
the  constitution,  which  nothing  but  proper  nourishment  codd 
repair.     This  dreadful  mortality  was  confined  to  this  claes  of 
people ;  and  the  wretches  who  were  detected  were  in  general 
too  weak  to  receive  a  punishment  adequate  to  their  crime& 
Their  universal  plea  was  hunger ;  a  plea  which,  though  it 
could  not  bo  contradicted,  imperious  necessity  deprived  of  its 
due  weight,  and  frequently  compelled  punishment  to  be  in- 
flicted when  pity  was  the  prevailing  sentiment." 

In  the  month  of  July,  1792,  the  settlement  was  again  placed 
upon  full  rations,  consisting  of  four  pounds  of  maize,  three 
pounds  of  soujee,  seven  pounds  of  beef,  three  pints  of  peaa» 
and  half  a  pound  of  rice,  weekly.  Since  the  number  of  the 
natives  had  been  so  much  thinned,  either  by  disease  or  con- 
flicts with  the  settlers,  game  had  become  more  plentiful ;  and 
in  some  instances  a  sufficiency  had  been  procured  by  thoee 
who  were  employed  in  shooting  and  fishing  to  provide  the 
settlement  with  fresh  provisions  for  several  days  at  a  tim& 
Under  a  full  ration,  occasional  supplies  of  fresh  kangaroo  or 
emu  flesh,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables,  the  health  of 
the  settlement  rapidly  improved.  In  the  month  of  October  it 
became  evident  that  a  very  abundant  harvest  might  be  expected. 
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It  was  now  apparent  that  most  of  the  difficulties  which 
met  the  settlers  at  first  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  overcome ; 
and  with  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  colony  under  these 
fjBLVourable  circumstances.  Governor  Phillip,  whose  health  had 
suffered  from  privation,  exposure,  and  anxiety,  announced  his 
intention  of  proceeding  to  England.  He  sailed  on  the  11th 
December,  1792,  six  years  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
his  commission,  and  nearly  five  since  his  landing  in  the 
colony. 

Artiiur  Phillip  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  day,  and  was  admirably  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  education,  for  the  important  duties  with  which  he 
was  intrusted.     Kind  and  confiding,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, almost  to  a  fault,  where  firmness  and  decision  were 
required,  where  a  warning  was  needed,  where  duty  had  been 
neglected,  deceit  practised,  or  the  public  interest  jeopardised, 
he  regarded  leniency  as  a   most  culpable  wecdkness.     His 
punishments  were  not  frequent,  but  prompt  and   terrible. 
With  a  man  of  less  self-reliance,  less  decision  of  character,  or 
less  humanity,  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove  would  probably 
have  witnessed,  in  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  colony, 
more  terrible  scenes  of  vice  and  crime  than  any  which  history 
has  recorded.     Under  his  rule  public  order  was  never  for  a 
moment  endangered ;  and,  considering  all  the  circumstances 
by  which  the  people  under  his  charge  were  surrounded,  the 
oifences  committed  were  few  and  insignificant     He  left  the 
colony  loaded  with  the  blessings  of  those  over  whom  he 
had   ruled,  and   followed  by  earnest  wishes    for   his  safe 
return  to  England  and  speedy  restoration  to  health.     The 
first  Australian  governor  in  point  of  time,  he  must  also  be 
i^garded  as  first  in  point  of   character  and    ability.     The 
limited  and  remote  sphere  in  which  he  exercided  liisS  talents, 
^  death  in  a  short  time  after  his  return  to  England,  and  the 
•l>8orbing  interest  which  attached  at  that  period  to  the  great 
events  transpiring  on  the  European  continent,  prevented  that 
'Cognition  of  his  services   and   that    appreciation  of    his 
^^liaiBcter  which  he  certainly  merited  from  the  British  Govem- 
Dient  and  people,  and  which  in  more  peaceable  times  and 
^der  other  circumstances,  he  most  assuredly  would  have 
'^ived. 

Governor  Phillip,  who  had  never  relaxed  in  his  efforts  to 
"^efit  the  aborigines,  took  mth  him  to  England  two  pro- 
ouaiiig  young  men  of  that  unfortunate  race  ;  one  of  them  was 
Btnnilongy  who  had  become  much  attached  to  him ;  the  other 
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was  his  companion,  Vemmerawannie.  They  had  aoqnired, 
£rom  residing  with  the  Governor,  a  knowledge  of  the  usages 
of  civilised  lifo,  and  both  wore  persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
sharpnesi^  and  address.  Tlie  latter  died  in  England,  but  the 
former  returned  to  the  colony.  He  was,  while  in  England, 
presented  to  George  the  Third,  and  introduced  to  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  that  day.  He  adopted  the  observances  of 
society  with  remarkable  readiness,  and  behaved  on  all  occa- 
sions, while  among  strangers,  wilJi  propriety  and  ease ;  yet 
soon  after  his  return  he  threw  off  lus  fine  clothes,  and  the 
restraints  of  civilised  life,  as  alike  inconvenient  and  distfiuto- 
ful,  and,  in  spite  of  all  persuasions  to  the  contrary,  reverted  to 
his  old  habits  and  his  old  haunts. 

The  1st  of  November,  1792,  was  remarkable  as  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  first  foreign  trading  vessel  which  ever  entered 
Port  Jackson.  She  was  the  Philadelphia,  brigantine,  from  the 
United  States.  The  Americans  were  then  just  beginning  that 
career  of  enterprise  which  has  since  placed  them  in  the 
position  of  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  A  captain 
Partrickson  happened  to  be  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  when 
a  ship  bound  for  the  new  settlement  of  Sydney  Cove  touched 
there.  The  American  skipper,  thinking  the  new  colony  a 
likely  place  to  afford  a  chance  for  doing  a  good  stroke,  of  trade, 
at  once  hastened  home  to  Philadelphia,  took  on  board  a  cargo 
which  he  thought  suited  to  the  market,  and  sailed  for  Sydney. 
When  he  arrived,  the  goods  which  formed  his  cargo  were  in 
great  demand,  and  he  soon  disposed  of  the  whole  of  them  at  a 
high  profit 

One  of  the  first  warrants  of  emancipation  ever  issued  in  the 
colony  was  made  out  in  this  month  (November,  1792),  in 
favour  of  George  Jiarrington,  a  person  who  had  acquired  gireat 
notoriety  at  home  as  a  pick-pocket  He  had  guned 
admission,  it  is  said,  to  the  Vice-Eegal  circle  in  Dublin,  and 
had  mixed  amongst  wealthy  people  in  London.  At  his  idal 
he  imuie  a  defence  which  rendered  him  famous.  He  was  a 
man  of  fashionable  exterior  and  most  insinuating  address,  but 
not  of  much  education.  He  has  been  made  the  hero  of  more 
than  one  work  of  fiction,  and  figures  as  a  principal  Qharaoter 
in  Lever's  CDonohue.  Few  men  convicted  of  crime  have  ever 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  world  and  the 
respect  of  society  to  such  an  extent  as  Barrington.  His  con- 
duct, after  he  arrived  in  the  colony,  was  most  exemplary; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  atone,  by  his  good  example  and  m 
infiuenQg.  which  his  manners  and  attainments  gave  him  irith 
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his'  own  dags,  for  the  errors  of  his  past  life.  Ke  lived  for 
many  years  at  Parramatta,  where  he  is  still  remembered  by 
some  of  the  early  residents  as  a  very  gentlemanly  old  man, 
scrupulously  neat  in  dress,  and  courteous  in  deportment. 
Barrington  was  the  author,  or  the  reputed  author,  of  the 
narrative  of  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  and  a  history  of 
the  colony ;  but  uiey  are  both  very  poor  performances.  As 
the  supposed  writer  of  an  address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  first  dramatio  representations  ever  attempted  in 
Sydney,  he  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  possessed  of 
some  literary  ability.  But  no  person  who  has  read  Barring- 
ton's  history  of  the  colony,  and  noticed  its  grammatical 
blunders,  its  absurd  mistakes,  and  its  slipshod  English,  could 
for  a  moment  believe  its  author  capable  of  writing  the 
celebrated  prologue  referred  to.  It  is  due,  however,  to 
Barrington  to  say  that  he  disclaimed  the  authorship  of  th^ 
history  published  in  his  name. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

raOM  flOTEBNOB   PRIUJP's    DEPABTUSE,  119  DBCEITBBB,  1702,  TO  THB   ARRIVAL 
OF  HIS  SUCCE6S0B,  CAPTAIK  JOHN  HUKTEB,  IN  8EPTEAIBXB,  1795. 

On  Captain  Phillip's  departure  the  Government  devolved 
upon  Major  Francis  Grose,  the  senior  officer  of  the  102nd 
Begiment  or  New  South  Wales  Corps.  He  was  assisted  by 
David  Collins,  Esq.,  Judge- Advocate,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  two  magistrates,  Mr.  Augustus  Alt  and  Mr.  Eichard 
Atkins.  Major  Grose  was,  after  a  time,  succeeded  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor by  Captain  Paterson,  and  during  the  principal 
part  of  the  period  of  the  rule  of  these  two  officers — nearly  three 
years — the  government  of  the  settlement  was  practically  a 
military  despotism,  of  which  the  officers  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corj)S  were  the  administrators.  Major  Grose's  first 
"general  order^  was  to  the  effect  that  all  orders  given  by  tlie 
captain  in  command  respecting  the  convicts  were  to  be  obeyed, 
and  that  all  complaints  or  reports  that  would  be  made  to  the 
lieutenant-Governor,  when  present,  were,  in  his  absence,  to  bo 
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communicated  to  any  captain  who  might  he  on  duty.     It 
also  directed  ''That  all  inquiries  hy  the  civil   magistralM 
were  in  future  to  he  dispensed  with,  until  the  Ldentenant- 
GTovemor  had  given  directions  on  the  suhjeot ;  and  that  oon- 
victs  were  not  on  any  account  to  he  punished,  hut  hy  his 
particular  orders."    It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  the  social,  civil,  and  political  condition  of  the 
colonists  at  this  period,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  this  abolition  of  civil  authority,  and 
the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  what  was  at  first  virtoaily 
a  military  despotism,  but  which  afterwards  became  a  petty 
oligarchy.     The  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  held 
from  this  time  forth  the  reins  of  power,  and  during  the  period 
that  elapsed  between  Governor  Phillip's  departure  in  1792, 
and  the  arrival  of  Captain  Hunter  as  his  successor  in  1795^ 
enjoyed   such  opportunities   for  aggrandisement,  and  fixed 
their  influence  so  lirmly  on  the  infant  colony,  that  they  were 
long  afterwards  able  to  dictate  their  own  terms,  and  to  control, 
in    the   most  absolute  manner,   the   actions   of    successiTe 
governors  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Govenior  Phillip  bad  been 
very  chary  in  alienating  lands  to  private   individuals ;  and 
the  total  quantity  granted  by  liim  did  not  much  exceed  threi 
thousand  acres  ;  but,  on  his  departure,  those  who  possessed  the 
power  at  once  commenced  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  in  a  short 
period  had  secured  more  than  fifteen  thousand  acres  for  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  i'riends.     This  appropriation  of 
the  public  lands,  by  a  small  but  powerful  class,  went  on  for 
many  years  with  a  constantly  increasing  rapidity,  and  enabled 
those  who  took  advantage  of  their  position  to  become  the 
founders  of  wealthy  families  ;  and — strange  as  it  appears — to 
assume,  even  in  the  infancy  of  this  then  remote  and  insigni- 
ficant dependency,  the  powers,  privileges,  and  social  and  civil 
status  of    a    landed  aristocracy;    an  aristocracy — it  seeing 
absurd  to  say  it  of  such  people  at  such  a  time — impatient  of 
the  Vice-Regal  power,  and    disdainful    towards  Uieir  les* 
privileged  fellow-colonists.     It  ^vill  be  seen  that  this  impa- 
tience of  the  Governor  s  power  ultimately  led  them  to  opeB 
rebellion,  and  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  their  fellow- 
colonists  created  a  feeling  of  antagonism  between  classes 
which  is  hardly  yet  extinct     The  leader  of  the  class  which 
assuined  such  privileges,  and  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for 
aggrandisement,  was  Mr.  John  Macarthur.    He  arrived  in  the 
colony  in  1780,  as  Captain  and  Paymaster  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps,  but  quitted  the  service  in  a  few  years,  and 
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became  an  extdnsive  proprietor  of  land  and  ntock,  and  largely 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  A  knowledge  of  the  position 
which  the  military  and  their  immediate  friends  occupied  from 
1792  to  1810,  affords  a  key  to  the  whole  history  of  the 
colony ;  and  without  this  knowledge  many  important  trans- 
actions, affecting  the  civil,  social,  and  political  interests  of  the 
community  would  appear  almost  incomprehensible. 

In  January,  1793,  the  fate  of  a  party  of  convicts  who  had 
escaped  about  twelve  months  before  was  ascertained.  The 
leader  of  the  party  was  a  man  named  Bryant^  who,  taking  his 
wife  and  child,  and  a  number  of  men  whom  he  induced  to 
join  in  the  scheme,  ran  off  with  a  fishing  boat  at  night  It 
was  supposed  for  a  considerable  time  that  the  whole  party 
had  perished,  but  it  appears  that  after  almost  incredible 
Bufferings  some  of  them  had  managed  to  reach  Batavia,  where 
Bryant  and  two  of  his  companions  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
liardships  they  had  undergone.  His  wife  and  child  and  four 
of  the  convicts  were  then  taken  on  board  an  English  ship,  and 
the  latter  delivered  up  to  the  proper  authorities.  On  their 
arrival  in  England,  the  story  of  their  sufferings  excited  so  much 
compassion,  that  on  being  brought  up  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  they  were  merely  ordered  by  the  court  to  remain  in 
Newgate  until  the  period  of  their  original  sentences  of  trans- 
portation had  expired. 

On  the  16th  January,  1793,  the  ship  BeUona  arrived  from 

England  with  a  number  of  emigrant  settlers.     The  conditions 

under  which  they  came  out  were  that  they  should  be  provided 

with  a  free  passage,  be  furnished  with  agricultural  tools  and 

implements  by  the  Goverument,  have  two  years'  provisions, 

ina  grants  of  land  free  of  expense.     They  were  likewise  to 

have  the  labour  of  a  certain  number  of  prisoners,  who  were 

also  to  be  provided  with  two  years'  rations  and  one  year's 

clothing  from  the  public  stores.     The  situation  of  the  land 

assigned  to  them  by  the  Governor  was  eight  or  ten  miles  to 

the  westward  of  Sydney,  at  a  place  before  known   as  the 

Kangaroo  Ground,  but  which  the  new  settlers  called  Liberty 

Plains.     Several  of  the  military  officers,  and  the  clergyman, 

also  selected  grants  of  land  there.     Collins,  in  his  History, 

says: — "They  began  their  settlements  in  high  spirits,  and 

^ey  were  allowed  each  the  use  of  ten  convicts.     From  their 

^rtions   the   Lieutenant-Governor  was  sanguine  in  being 

^luibled  to  increase  considerably  the  cultivation  of  the  country. 

^7  got  a  great  deal  of  work  done  by  hiring  gangs  on  those 
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days  when  the  convicts  on  the  public  works  did  not  work  for 
the  Government,  the  great  labour  of  burning  the  timber  after 
it  had  been  cut  down  requiring  some  such  extra  aid."  But 
notwithstanding  these  great  advantages,  and  this  very  pro- 
mising beginning,  the  Liberty  Plains  settlement  did  not 
prosper,  owing  principally  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  8oiL 
As  the  country  became  opened  up,  it  was  seen  that  the  allavial 
lands  at  the  Ilawkesbury  and  other  places  offered  much 
greater  advantages  than  the  land  they  had  cleared,  and  liberty 
Plains  was,  after  a  time,  nearly  abandoned. 

In  July  of  this  year  fl793,Jl  the  erection  of  the  first  place 
of  worship  ever  built  in  the  colony  was  commenced.  The 
undertaking  was  carried  out  entirely  by  voluntary  efiPort 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  chaplain  who  had  come  out  with 
the  first  fleet,  had  been  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  induce 
the  Government  to  build  a  church,  but  the  urgent  need  for 
public  stores  and  for  dwelling  places  had  prevented  his 
request  from  being  acceded  to.  Seeing  no  near  prospect  of 
the  erection  of  a  church  by  the  Government,  he  at  length 
resolved  to  make  a  commencement  himself.  The  site  selected 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cove  ;  the  design  was  cruciform, 
the  dimensions  of  the  central  portion  or  nave  were  seventy- 
three  feet  by  fifteen,  with  a  transept  of  forty  feet  by  fifteen. 
The  materials  used  were  posts,  v^ith  wattles  and  plaster,  the 
roof  being  of  thatch.  The  cost  of  the  building  when  completed 
was  £40.  Divine  service  was  performed  in  it  for  the  first 
time  on  Sunday,  25th  August,  1793. 

It  was  found  on  thrashing  the  wheat  of  last  harvest  that  it 
produced,  on  an  average,  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  bushels 
an  acre.  The  free  settlers,  after  reserving  a  sufficiency  for 
their  own  consumption  and  for  seed,  were  able  to  supply  the 
Government  with  twelve  hundred  bushels,  for  whicui  they 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  bushel.  This 
result  of  their  operations  was  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory ; 
but  a  great  drawback  to  their  success  still  existed  in  the  want 
of  live  stock.  Every  shipment  of  homed  cattle  for  the  first 
few  years  of  the  existence  of  the  colony  was  unfortunate; 
many  of  them  died  on  the  voyage  out,  and  many  of  those  that 
were  landed  strayed  and  were  lost.  Sheep  had  not  turned  out 
much  better.  They  had  been  placed  in  inclosores  and  so 
saved  from  loss  by  straying,  but  many  had  been  killed  by 
the  natives  or  native  dogs. 

This  and  the  two  or  three  following  years  (1793-96) 
'itnessed  several  well-organised|  but  unsuccessful*  attempts 
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to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains.  A  recital  here  of  these  various 
attempts,  although  somewhat  out  uf  chronological  order  in 
respect  to  all  but  the  first,  will  perhaps  bo  most  convenient, 
and  ^ill  afford  some  idea  of  the  importance  with  which  the 
matter  was  regarded  even  by  very  early  colonists,  and  show 
the  great  efforts  they  made  to  overcome  the  obstacle  to  the 
exploration  of  the  country,  which  the  barrier  of  the  liluo 
MountaiiiB  presented.  The  most  remarkable  attempt  in  1793 
was  made  m  August  of  that  year  by  Captain  Paterson,  the 
well  known  AMcan  traveller.  He,  like  many  who  had 
preceded  him,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  interior  by  means  of 
the  great  natural  yalley  or  rather  chasm  which  he  named  the 
(xrosey  and  which  runs  westward  from  the  valley  of  the 
Hawkesbury.  His  route  was,  however,  so  ill-chosen  that  he 
was  obstructed  by  rapids  and  foiled  by  impassable  precipices 
before  he  had  gone  a  dozen  miles  from  the  junction  ot  tlie 
Grose  with  the  Hawkesbury.  Simile  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  pzeviously  been  made  by  Lieutenant  Dawes,  Captain 
Tenon,  and  others. 

The  great  chasm  of  the  Grose,  as  it  ran  at  nearly  rin^ht 
angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  mountain  chain,  appeared 
at  first  to  offer  remarkable  facilities  for  penetrating  through 
lib  This  appearance  was,  however,  utterly  deceptive.  The 
deluded  explorer,  lured  onwards  by  seeming  openings  through 
giant  walls  of  rock,  pushed  forwards  in  the  hope  of  quickly 
emeiging  from  gullies  almost  dark  from  their  very  depth,  to 
find  himself,  at  each  turn  and  as  new  yistos  broke  upon  his 
yiew,  as  completely  foiled  as  ever.  It  was  the  tem2)tation 
offered  by  the  flattering  appearance  of  this  singular  chasm 
which  led  most  of  the  early  explorers  astray,  and  diverted 
their  attention  from  other  more  practicable,  but,  at  flrst  sight, 
less  promising  routes. 

In  the  following  year  (1794)  one  Hacking,  quarter-master 
of  the  Sirius,  made  a  very  bold  and  persevering  attempt,  but 
was  driven  back  after  haying  penetrated  about  thirty  miles 
beyond  the  Hawkesbury  Biver.  In  1796,  Mr.  Boss,  after- 
wards the  discoverer  of  Bass's  Straits,  resolved  to  attempt  to 
find  a  passage  through  these  hitherto  impenetrable  barriers. 
He  had  constructed,  previous  to  his  departure,  a  number  of 
iron  hooks,  with  which  to  arm  his  feet  and  hands  so  as  the 
better  to  climb  precipices ;  he  was  also  provided  with  ropet^, 
ladders,  cords,  and  every  otlier  appliance  which  the  nature  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  could  suggest.  But  all  his  efforts 
wore  fruitless.    He  and  his  companions,  after  fifteen  days  of 
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unparalleled  fatigue  and  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirsty 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and  to  pronounne  its 
accomplishment  impracticable.  It  was  not  until  1799  that 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  a  man  named  Wilaon,  a 
convict^  but  a  man  of  some  attainments,  who  had  lived  for 
several  years  with  the  blacks.  He  was  accompanied  br 
a  free  man,  a  servant  to  the  Grovemor,  and  was  allopred 
the  assistance  of  four  other  convicts  to  carry  provisioni 
and  otherwise  to  assist  in  the  undertaking.  The  accoonk 
Wilson  gave  to  Governor  Hunter,  on  his  return,  respecting 
the  distance  travelled,  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
general  direction  of  the  rivers  he  had  crossed,  although 
disbelieved  then  by  all  but  the  Governor  himself,  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  perfectly  correct.  That  he  penetrated  so 
far  as  the  Lachlan  Kiver  hardly  admits  of  doubt  He 
described  the  stream  as  almost  as  wide  as  the  Hawke&bury 
in  places,  and  sluggish,  but  running  apparently  from  south- 
east to  north-west  lie  estimated  the  most  remote  place 
which  he  reached  as  130  miles  south-west  by  west  from. 
Parramatta.  At  eighty  miles  south-west  he  found  coal  and 
limestone,  and  twenty  miles  beyond,  to  the  north,  an  open  and 
thinly  wooded  country.  These  particulars  and  others  of  a 
still  more  minute  kind  were  verified  many  years  afterward^ 
so  that  Wilson  and  his  companions  must  be  regarded  as  the 
first  white  men  to  cross,  or  at  least  to  return  with  an  intelli- 
gible story  from  beyond,  the  mountain  chain  which  long  aftitf 
tlieir  time  continued  to  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  settlB- 
ment  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  authentic  narrative  of  the 
particulars  of  Wilson's  exploration  has  been  preserved,  and 
that  little  or  nothing,  beyond  the  few  facts  above  given,  is  now 
known  of  his  successful  attempt  to  achieve  a  tafik  which  many 
others  with  vastly  greater  appliances  had  failed  in,  and  whicn 
continued  to  foil  the  most  hardy  and  daring  among  the 
colonists  for  many  years  after  his  story  was  nearly  forgotten. 
The  very  fact  which  caused  that  story  to  be  discredited  at  the 
time — the  direction  in  which  he  said  he  found  a  large  river 
running — afterwards  proved  incontestably  the  truth  of  hie 
statement,  for  the  most  ingenious  deceiver  would  never  hate 
thought  of  inventing  such  an  apparent  absurdity  as  that  he  had 
discovered  a  large  river  running  inland ;  and  yet  the  fact  wee 
80.     The  truth  was  so  strange  tiiat  it  was  not  credited. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  the  opinions  prevalent  among 
the  colonists  respecting  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  mya- 
sriouB  country  which  y^raa  Evrg^oaad  to  lie  beyond  thA 
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previous  to  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  reach  it.  The  nar- 
ative  of  a  French  expedition  for  Southern  discovery,  hereafter 
aore  particularly  referred  to,  shows  what  these  opinions  were. 
£.  Peron,  its  author,  who  resided  in  Sydney  for  several 
lonths  in  1802,  while  the  ships  were  refitting,  says : — 

^In  clear  weather  these  mountains  are  readily  distin- 
guished fix)m  the  upper  part  of  Sydney  Town,  that  is  to  say, 
he  distance  of  fifty  miles  ;  they  here  present  the  appearance 
if  a  bluish  curtain,  raised  but  in  a  small  degree  above  the 
torizon^  and  the  uniformity  of  which  scarcely  admits  sus- 
dcion  of  their  consisting  of  differunt  ties.  Seen  from  the 
leights  of  Castle  Hill,  that  is  to  say,  five-and-twenty  miles 
»way,  their  summits  appear  less  regular :  at  intervals  some 
K>la  peaks  are  perceived,  and  the  different  tiers  appear  like  so 
nany  lines,  rising  in  height  as  they  advance  deeper  into  the 
xnmtry,  and  the  dull  colour  of  which  seems  to  indicate  their 
being  arid  and  bare. 

•*  Viewed  from  the  vicinage  of  the  Hawkesbury,  at  the  dist- 
ance of  but  eight  or  ten  miles,  'they  resemble,'  says  Mr. 
Bftilly, '  a  vast  curtain,  which  limits  the  horizon  on  the  north- 
west :  no  break,  no   peak,  varies   the  outline  :  a  horizontal 
line,  above  which  is  distinguished  another  regular   tier  of 
mountains  of  a  browner  shade,  depicts  the  melancholy  aspect 
of  these  mountains.'     On  advancing  to  the  foot  of  these  same 
mountains,  jVL  Bailly  observed  the  same  uniformity  in  their 
length,  the  same  continuity  in  their  summits ;  the  only  break 
^y  present,  in  fact,  in  this  part,  is  that  from  which  the  river 
^rose  precipitates;   a   river    the   source  of  which,    as  yet 
'^^own,  appears  to  be  at  distance  in  the  interior  of  the 
mountains,  and  which,  by  its  junction  with  the  river  Nepean, 
^iiBtitutes  the  famous  Hawkesbury  lUver,  of  which  we  shall 
"^^  to  say  so  much  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

"Among  the  most  interesting  characters  of  this  Austral 
jolonv  must  be  placed  Mr.  Bass,  surgeon  to  the  Reliance,  who, 
J  ft  Blight  whale-boat  dared  to  venture  on  an  unknown  sea,  and 
jiscovered  the  famous  strait  to  which  liis  name  was  affixed 
•^y  public  gratitude.  This  extraordinary  personage  was  also 
solicitous  of  attempting  to  pass  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  and  in 
we  year  1760  set  off  for  that  purpose,  accompanied  by  a  small 
J^ttmber  of  men,  on  whoso  courage  ho  could  depend.  Never 
^  an  attempt  of  this  kind  was  such  hardihood  displayed, 
"ith  his  feet  and  hands  armed  with  iron  hooks,  Mr.  Bass 
*«veral  times  climbed  the  most  steep  and  horrible  mountains, 
Repeatedly  stopped  by  precipices,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
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let  down  them  with  cords.  Great  as  this  zeal,  it  was  of  no 
consequence ;  and  after  fifteen  days  of  fatigue^  and  nnpntl- 
elled  danger,  Mr.  Bass  returned  to  Sydney,  confirming  farther 
by  his  inefficiency  the  impracticability  of  penetrating  beyond 
these  singular  mountains.  From  the  summit  of  a  yeiy 
elevated  peak,  which  he  ascended,  Mr.  Bass  discovered  before 
him,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  another  chain 
of  mountains  of  a  superior  elevation  to  any  of  those  he 
had  hitherto  passed,  and  the  intermediate  space  presented 
obstacles  and  dangers  equally  great  with  those  in  his  rear. 
In  this  perilous  excursion  the  party  suffered  exoeedin^j 
from  thirsty  their  provision  of  water  being  expended,  and  do 
means  of  recruiting  it  being  found  in  these  arid  moantais& 
'  When,'  said  Mr.  Bass  to  me,  *  we  by  chance  discovered  any 
moist  earth  or  mud  in  crevices  of  rocks,  we  applied  our  hand- 
kerchiefs to  the  crevice,  and  sucked  as  forcibly  as  possible^  in 
order  to  imbibe  the  remaining  moisture. ' 

'*  Such,  to  the  period  of  our  arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  had  been 
the  result  of  the  different  efforts  to  pass  the  Blue  Moontaiiu. 
Tired  of  the  expense  and  fruitlessness  of  the  enterprise,  the 
English  government  for  some  years  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  any  consequence.     My  companions   and  myself 
however,  succeeded  in  persuading  Governor  King,  tovTards  tiia 
close  of  our  stay,  that  is  to  say,  in  October,  1802,  to  issne 
orders  for  a  renewal  of  the  undertaking.     The  direction  of  the 
expedition  was  confided  to  M.  Bareillier,  a  French  emigrant 
an  engineer  belonging  to  the  colony,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Governor.     I  was  myself  anxious  to  accompany  this  par^y 
but  Mr.  King  did  not  conceive  himself  justified  in  extending 
hid  complaisance  so  far  as  to  grant  me  permission.     To  dM 
different  precautions  used  on  anterior  expeditions  was  8^pe^ 
added  the  ingenious  plan  of  stationing  small  posts  at  vanov 
intervals,  increasing  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
into  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  forming  an  actiTB 
chain  of  communication  between  the  advancing  party  and  the 
nearest  English  establishment.    The  same  fate  which  attended 
the  others  awaited  the  attempt  of  M.  Bareillier ;  it  does  not 
even  appear  that  he  was  able  to  penetrate  so  far  as  some  of 
his  predecessors.    From  this  wearisome  excursion  he  brought 
back  only  a  small  number  of  specimens  of  freestone,  similar  < 
to  that  of  the  sea  shore,  and  of  £he  intei'vening  space  between 
it  and  the  mountains. 

*'  What  is  more  singular  in  the  history  of  these  mountaxnik 
the  natives  of  this  country  Vno^  ^  \it*lQ  of  them  aa  " 
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Earopoans.  All  agree  in  the  imposaibility  of  olearing  this 
western  barrier ;  and  what  they  relate  of  the  country  beyond 
proves  it  to  be  utterly  unknown  to  them.  There,  say  they,  is 
an  immense  lake,  on  the  banks  of  whioh  are  inhabitants  fair 
§m  the  English,  d^est  like  them,  and  like  them  building  stone 
houses  and  large  towns.  We  shall  see  in  another  part  of  this 
work  that  the  existence  of  this  large  lake,  this  sort  of  Caspian 
8e^  is  not  less  destitute  of  probability  than  the  tale  of  the 
white  inhabitants  and  their  civilised  condition ;  I  shall  merely 
zemark,  that  it  is  very  probable  these  ideas  are  of  no  older 
date  than  the  settlement  of  the  English  colony,  which  appears 
to  have  inspired  themu 

^However,  the  savages  on  these  shores  have  a  sort  of 
zeligious  veneration  for  the  Blue  Mountains.    Here,  in  their 

r'  don,  an  evil  spirit  or  malificent  divinity  resides,  of  which 
where  we  shall  present  several  grotesque  figures  traced  by 
the  natives  themselves.  From  the  summit  of  these  insur- 
monnteble  rocks,  this  terrible  god  hurls  his  thimder,  and 
sends  forth  the  burning  winds  and  floods  which  alternately 
lay  waste  the  countiy.  However  ridiculous  such  belief,  it 
yet  has  its  origin  in  observations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature ; 
for,  from  the  summit  of  these  mo^nt^s  it  is  that  all  the 
aooorges  noticed  here  descend.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
majority  of  the  religious  opinions  of  different  nations  are 
equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and  the 
philosopher;  in  another  place  we  shall  produce  additional 
mteresting  proofs  of  this  useful  truth." 

The  English  translater  of  the  narrative  of  this  French  expe- 
dition, which  was  despatehed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1809, 
for  the  discovery  of  southern  lands,  gives,  in  a  note  to  the 
eleventh  volume  of  "  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and  Travels,"  the 
following  stetement  respecting  the  crossing  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  by  Wilson  and  nis  companions.  As  the  work  which 
oontains  this  note  was  published  long  before  the  date  of 
the  successful  expedition  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Wentworth, 
Blaxland,  and  otners,  who  are  generally  regarded  as  the  first 
explorers  who  succeeded  in  passing  these  great  natural 
barriers,  it  affords  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  Wilson's 
atory.  The  translator's  note  in  **  Pinkerton's  Voyages  and 
Travels"  says : — 

^Besides  the  different  attempts  noticed  by  M.  Peron  to 
pass  the  Blue  Mountains,  one  was  made  in  January  and 
J'ebmary,  1799,  by  a  convict  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a  man 
aoeuatomed  to  a  savage  life  from  having  long  resided  with 
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and  followed  tho  manners  of  the  natives  ;  he  was  attended  by 
a  freed  man  belonging  to  the  Governor.  Fifty  miles  south- 
"west-h all-south  of  Parramatta,  AVilson  discovered  abundance 
of  salt  [?  slate] ;  at  eighty  miles  south-west,  saw  a  fine  oountiy 
and  a  mine  of  coal,  with  abundance  of  limestone  ;  when  one 
hundred  miles  south-west  quarter- west,  the  land  was  inter- 
sected by  creeks,  which  appeared  to  receive  rivers :  north  of 
this  last  stMion  the  country  was  open  and  thinly  wooded; 
north-west  it  was  mountainous,  but  with  much  good  land ;  at 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  south-west-by-west  of  Pam- 
matta  he  fell  in  w^ith  the  head  of  a  river  nearly  as  laige  as 
the  Hawkesbury,  appearing  to  run  from  south-east  to  nortk- 
west.  Now,  should  this  river  continue  the  course  hera 
described,  and  pass  to  tho  west  of  the  mountains  by  some 
undiscovered  fissure,  it  must  either  empty  itself  into  a  lake^ 
or  become  absorbed.  The  truth  of  the  remainder  of  Wil8on*8 
relation  was  not  disputed  by  Governor  Hunter,  after  having 
dispatched  people  to  verify  the  existence  of  the  salt  described 
by  him,  who  found  it  at  the  stated  place." 

The  latter  part  of  17013  was  another  period  of  great  priva- 
tion. Some  accounts  say  it  was  the  worst  time  which  the 
colonists  ever  endured :  for  although  the  crops  of  wheat  and 
maize  were  tolerably  good,  there  was  not  a  pound  of  impelled 
fiour  in  the  settlement,  and  the  facilities  for  grinding  were 
quite  inadequate  to  pui)ply  the  wants  of  the  people.  The 
v^eokly  ration  now  consisted  of  notliing  but  the  following 
cereals — three  pounds  of  wheat,  five  pounds  of  maize,  two 
pints  of  peas,  and  two  of  gram.  Colonel  Collins,  speaking  of 
the  stato  of  things  at  this  period,  says : — "  This  was  univer- 
sally felt  as  the  worst  raiic)u  which  had  ever  been  served  firom 
his  Majesty's  stores  ;  and  by  the  labouring  convict  particu- 
larly so,  as  no  article  of  grrdn  was  prepared  for  him  so  as  to 
be  immediately  made  use  of.  1'he  quantity  that  was  now  to 
bo  ground,  and  the  numbers  who  bronght  grain  to  the  miH 
kept  it  employed  :ill  tlio  night  as  well  as  the  day ;  and  « 
from  tlie  scantity  of  mills,  ev(?ry  man  was  compelled  to  wait 
for  his  turn,  tlie  day  had  brok«^  and  the  drum  beat  for  laboofr 
before  many  wlio  w^'n^  into  the  mill-house  at  night  had  been 
able  to  get  tlu.-ir  r.ovn  ground.''  Pnvation,  as  usual,  brought 
crime,  and  thefts  of  provi-i<<>ns  again  became  frequent.  On  the 
departure  of  Governor  i'hillip,  a  similar  notion  became  pre- 
valent amongst  the  convicts,  respecting  the  power  of  those 
who  administered  the  y:oNViT\miftii\,  va  they  had  before  enter- 
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tained  about  the  Governor  himself,  viz.,  that  they  had  not  the 
legal  power  of  inflicting  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  This 
delusion  was  most  unfortunate,  for  nothing  short  of  death 
could  deter  starving  men  from  plunder ;  and  it  soon  became 
absolutely  necessary,  if  order  was  to  be  maintained,  to  con- 
Tinee  them  that  they  were  mistaken.  In  compliance  with 
this  necessity,  it  was  resolved  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
that  the  next  offender  detected  in  stealing  food  should  die.  A 
few  days  afterwards  a  man  was  discovered,  convicted,  and 
promptly  hanged.  *'  The  poor  wretch,"  says  Colonel  Collins 
**  cherished  the  idea  to  the  last  moment  Uiac  he  should  not 
suffer ;  but  to  have  pardoned  him  would  only  have  tended  to 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  had 
not  the  power  of  life  and  death." 

Up  to  this  period  it  appears  that  no  tame  animal  had  been 
killed  in  the  settlement  for  side  as  food.  The  only  fresh  meat 
procurable  was  game,  and  this,  from  the  number  of  persons 
constantly  employed  in  shooting,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
bad  again  become  very  scarce.  But  at  this  time  an  event 
occurred  which  attracted  much  attention.  This  was  no  less 
an  event  than  the  killing  of  a  sheep  by  a  settler  for  sale  to  the 
public.  The  carcass  was  disposed  of  in  small  quantities,  and 
realised  about  six  pounds  sterling.  The  price  of  live  stock  at 
this  time  was  enormous.  A  cow,  believed  to  be  in  calf,  was 
sold  for  eighty  pounds ;  and  her  calf,  when  it  was  born 
proving  a  mide,  was  sold  for  fifteen  pounds.  "About  the 
middle  of  the  month,"  says  Colonel  Collins,  (speaking  of 
January,  1704,)  "one  small  cow  and  a  Bengal  steer  were 
killed ;  and  this  was  the  third  time  that  fresh  beef  had  been 
tasted  by  the  colonists,  once  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
and  the  officers  of  the  Bcttlement  were  entertained  bv  the 
captain  of  a  Spanish  ship  which  visited  Port  Jackson.'  At 
that  time,  however,  had  they  not  been  informed  that  they 
were  eating  beef,  they  would  never  have  discovered  it  by  the 
flavour  ;  and  it  certainly  happened  to  more  than  one  English- 
man that  day  to  eat  his  favourite  viand  without  recognising 
the  taste." 

The  harvest  of  1793  was  estimated  to  have  yielded  fourteen 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  about  one  half  having  been  pro- 
duced on  the  settlers'  farms,  and  the  remainder  on  the  land 
cultivated  by  the  prisoners  for  the  government  This 
abiindant  return,  and  the  high  price  paid  by  the  government 
for  the  settlers*  wheat  and  maize,  induced  a  number  of  military 
officers  and  others  to  avaU  themselves  of  grants  of  land,  which 
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had  been  liberally  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Home 
authorities.  No  breodstuffs  had  been  imported  for  nearlj 
eighteen  months,  and  the  colony  had  now  reached  a  con- 
dition, in  the  production  of  ceresds,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  rendered  it  independent  of  foreign  supplies.  The  great 
drawbacks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  settlers  seemed  still  to  be 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  introducing  and  preserving  livt 
stock.  At  the  end  of  June,  1794,  about  six  years  and  a  half 
after  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  the  homed  cattle  num- 
bered only  forty  head  ;  and  the  sheep  but  five  hundred  and 
sixteen.  From  that  period,  however,  greater  success  appean 
to  have  attended  the  introduction  of  stock  and  the  numben 
rapidly  increased. 

In  September,  1704,  four  gentlemen,  generally  known  ai 
the  Scotch  Martyrs,   Messrs.   Muir,   Palmer,   Skirving,  and 
Margarot,  arrived  in  the  colony  as  convicts ;  and  a  few  months 
afterwards   another,  a  Mr.   Gerald,  was  sent  to  bear  them 
company.     The  British  Government  had  just  before  taken 
the  alarm  at  the  progress  of  what  were  thought  revolutionaij 
doctrines,   and  had  put  into  operation  laws  which  were  a 
disgrace   to  any  country.     The    gentlemen    above  named, 
persons  of  peaceable  lives  and  most  estimable  characters,  were 
among   the   earliest  victims  of  the  terror   into  which  the 
English  governing  classes  were  thrown  by  the  French  revo- 
lution.    The  crime    of    which    these  prisoners    had  been 
convicted  was  sedition ;  and  their  so-called  sedition  was  of 
such  a  character  that  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  in  this 
day,  and  with  the  liberty  which  we  now  enjoy,  to  understand 
how  it  could  be  regarded  as  a  crime  calling  for  so  heavy  a 
punishment,  or  indeed  for  any  punishment  at  alL     The  hto 
of  four  out  of  five  of  these  Scotch  Martyrs  was  very  melan- 
choly.    Mr.  Gerald,  who  was  a  man  of  refined  manners  and 
delicate  susceptibility,  died  within  about  a  year  of  his  landing 
in  the  colony,  having  never  recovered  from  the  shock  which 
his  constitution   had  suffered  when  his  sentence  was  pTO- 
nounced.    Three  days  after  him  Mr.  Skirving  also  died,  of  a 
broken  heart     Mr.   Palmer,  who  had    been  a  clergymaOf 
lingered  until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  but  died  on  the 
homeward  voyage.     Mr.  Muir,  who  had  been  an  advocate  at 
the  Scotch  bar,  made  his  escape  from  the  colony  in  an 
American  vessel,  called  the  Otter,  which  had  been  hired  hj 
some  friends  and  admirers  of  his  character  for  the  exp^ 
pnrpose  of  carrying  him  oS,     The  Otter  was  wrecked  on  ths 
west  coast  of  America,  and  l&x.  NLxxix  «b\ifferQd  great  hardahip* 
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and  privations  in  endeavonring  to  reach  Mexico,  from  which 
country  he  obtained  a  passage  to  Europe  in  a  Spanish  frigate. 
The  frigate  was,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  captured  by  a  British 
man-of-war.  In  the  action  Mr.  Muir  was  desperately 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  was  lying  apparently  dead  on  deck 
when  the  frigate  was  boarded  by  the  crew  of  the  British 
▼easel ;  he  revived,  however,  after  a  short  time,  so  far  as  to 
bear  to  be  landed  on  the  Spanish  coast  After  a  time  he 
partially  recovered  and  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  Paris, 
but  gradually  sank  from  the  effects  of  his  sufferings  and  his 
wounds,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Margarot  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Ave  who  lived  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
which  he  did  in  1813,  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence. 
These  gentlemen  left  behind  them  in  the  colony  a  most 
favourable  impression  of  their  characters  and  conduct,  and 
were  regarded  by  many  of  the  colonists  with  the  deepest 
sympathy. 

In  March,  1795,  it  was  ascertained  from  descriptions  given 
by  the  natives  that  large  animals  with  horns  existed  some- 
where in  the  interior.  It  was  at  once  suspected,  and  with 
truth,  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the  cattle  which  had 
disappeared  so  strangely  soon  after  the  settlement  was  formed. 
£ffort8  were  soon  made  to  discover  their  exact  whereabouts, 
but  for  some  time  without  success.  About  eight  months 
afterwards,  however,  they  were  found  at  a  place  about  fifty 
miles  from  Sydney,  beyond  the  Nepean  Eiver,  the  number  of 
ihe  herd  had  increased  to  upwards  of  sixty.  The  place  where 
they  were  discovered  was  named  the  Cowpastures  and  was 
the  best  grassed  district  which  at  that  time  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  country.  They  were  not  interfered  with,  and 
consequently  increased  very  rapidly,  and  formed  the  stock 
fh>m  which  most  of  the  wild  cattle  of  the  colony — ^now  a 
noisance— have  sprung. 

In  August,  1795,  a  vessel  which  was  driven  by  contrary 
winds  to  take  shelter  at  Port  Stephens  found  there  four  white 
men  who  were  at  flrst  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  seamen, 
but  who  turned  out  to  be  runaway  convicts  who  had  been 
missing  for  nearly  Ave  years,  and  were  supposed  to  have 
perished.  They  were  brought  to  Sydney,  and  gave  a  most 
favourable  account  of  the  treatment  they  had  met  with  from 
the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  blacks  they  said  had 
given  them  food  and  shelter,  and  supported  them  for  years 
with  the  most  unvarying  kindness,  considering,  as  the  convicts 
discovered  when  they  had  been  there  long  enough  to  imder- 
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stand  the  lan^uii^o,  that  thoy  wore  unfortunate  strangen 
thrown  by  misfortune  ujion  their  shores,  and  theribw 
entitled  to  assistance  and  protection.  A  contemporary  account 
says  : — "  The  shij)  Providence,  of  twenty-eight  guns,  com- 
manded by  Captain  liroup^hton,  from  England,  mot  with  very 
bad  weather  on  her  passage  from  the  Brazil  coast,  and  was 
driven  past  the  harbour  of  Port  Jack.-^on  as  far  to  the  north- 
ward as  Port  Stephens,  in  which  slie  anckored  ;  and  where, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  Captain  15roughton,  he  found  and 
received  on  board  four  white  people,  (if  four  miserable,  naked, 
dirty,  and  smoke-dried  men  could  bo  called  white.)  runaways 
from  Parramatta  in  the  month  of  Sept-ember,  1700,  by  name 
John  Tarwood,  Goerge  Jjee,  George  Connoway,  ana  John 
"Watson.  Their  lit'th  companion  (Joseph  Sutton)  had  died. 
Thoy  told  a  melancholy  tale  of  their  sutierings  in  the  boat; 
and  for  many  days  aftor  their  arrival  they  passed  their  time 
in  detailing  to  the  crowds,  both  of  blaok  and  white  people 
which  attended,  their  adventures  in  Port  Stephens,  the  first 
harbour  that  they  made.  Having  lived  like  the  savages 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  their  obauge  of  food  soon  disagreed 
with  thom,  and  they  were  all  taken  Ul,  appearing  to  be  prin- 
cipally affected  with  abdominal  swellings.  They  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  pacitic  disposition  and  gentle  manners  <tf 
the  natives.  Each  of  these  had  had  a  name  given  him,  and 
given  with  several  ceremonies.  Wives  also  were  allotted 
them,  and  one  or  two  had  children.  Tlioy  were  never 
required  to  go  out  on  any  occasion  of  hostility,  and  were  in 
general  supplied  by  the  natives  with  fish  or  other  food,  being 
considered  by  them  (for  so  their  situation  only  could  be 
construed)  as  unfortunate  strangers  thrown  upon  their  shore 
from  the  mouth  of  the  yawning  deep,  luid  therefore  entitled 
to  their  protection.  They  told  a  ridiculous  story,  that  the 
natives  appeared  to  worship  them,  often  assuring  them,  when 
they  began  to  understand  each  other,  that  they  were  undoubt- 
edly the  ancestors  of  some  of  thom  who  had  fallen  in  battle, 
and  had  returned  from  the  sea  to  visit  Uiem  again ;  and  one 
native  appeared  firmly  to  believe  that  his  father  was  come 
back  in  thu  person  of  either  Lee  or  Connoway,  and  took  them 
to  the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt.  On  being  toU 
that  immense  numbers  of  people  existed  far  beyond  their 
little  knowledge,  they  instantly  pronounced  them  to  bo  the 
spirits  of  their  countrymen,  which,  after  death,  had  migrated 
into  other  regions." 
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)w  extracts  from  OollinB  will  give  an  idea  of  the  dail^ 
the  colonists  at  this  period : — ''  The  permission  given 
oers  to  hold  lands  had  operated  poweifdlly  in  favour  of 
deny,  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  now 
g  rapid  strides  towards  that  independence  so  long,  and 
to  so  vainly,  wished  for.  These  gentlemen  were  liberal 
)ir  employment  of  people;  and  such  had  been  their 
ans,  that  it  appeared  by  a  survey  taken  in  the  last 
I,  i^at  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres  had  been 
1  by  them  since  that  permission  had  been  received;  and 
her  appeared,  that  there  had  been  cleared  since  Gt>vemor 
p's  departure  in  December,  1792,  two  thousand  nine 
ed  and  sixty-two  acres.  It  must  here  be  remembered, 
be  colony  had  been  supplied  with  no  other  grain  than 
raised  within  itself  from  the  16th  day  of  December, 

me  natives,  who  had  observed  the  increasing  number 
\  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  had 
d  that  they  were  solicitous  to  discover  other  fresh-water 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  settlements,  assured  them, 
b  no  very  great  distance  from  Botany  Bay,  there  was  a 
of  fresh  water  which  ran  into  the  sea.  As  this  was 
[it  not  to  be  improbable,  two  men  of  the  military,  who 
deemed  of  sufficient  judgment  and  discretion  for  the 
se,  were  sent  out  well  armed  and  furnished  with  provi- 
for  a  week.  They  set  off  from  the  south  shore,  and 
accompanied  by  a  native,  as  a  guide,  who  possessed  a 
edge  of  the  country,  and  named  the  place  where  the 
97ater  would  be  found  to  run.  Great  expectations  were 
1  of  this  excursion,  from  the  confidence  with  which  the 
repeatedly  asserted  the  existence  of  a  freshwater  liver. 
le  20th,  however,  the  party  returned,  with  an  account 
le  native  had  very  soon  walked  beyond  his  own  know- 
of  the  country,  and  trusted  to  them  to  bring  him  safe 
that  having  penetrated  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Y  Bay,  they  came  to  a  large  inlet  of  the  sea,  [Fort  Hack- 
rhich  formed  a  small  harbour.  The  head  of  this  they 
sd,  without  discovering  any  river  of  fresh  water  near  it. 
ountry  they  described  as  high  and  rocky  in  the  neigh- 
X)d  of  the  harbour,  which,  on  afterwards  looking  into 
art,  was  supposed  to  be  somewhere  about  Eeed  Point 
ative  returned  with  the  soldiers,  as  cheerfrillv  and  as 
leased  as  if  he  had  conducted  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
ver  in  the  world 
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"  In  addition  to  several  most  daring  burglarieSy  a  highway 
robbery  had  been  committed  in  the  course  of  the  month. 
This  was  a  species  of  depravity  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
country ;  and  might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  one  step  toward 
refinement,  as  beiug  at  least  a  more  manly  mode  of  taking 
property,  than  that  which  the  pilfering  dark-loving  knaves 
adopted.  The  present,  like  the  meaner  acts  of  villainy,  had 
its  source  in  the  same  vice,  namely  gaming,  which  was  aull 
pursued  with  the  utmost  avidity  and  the  most  dextezoos 
management ;  insomuch  that  they  almost  constantly  defeated 
the  peace-officers. 

''  Some  severe  contests  among  the  natives  took  place  daring 
the  month  of  August  (1794)  in  and  about  the  town  of  Sydney, 
lu  fact,  the  inhabitants  still  knew  very  little  of  the  mannen 
and  customs  of  these  people,  notwithstanding  the  advantage 
which  they  possessed  in  the  constant  residence  of  many  of 
them,  and  the  desire  that  they  showed  of  cultivating  their 
friendship.  At  the  Ilawkesbury  they  were  not  so  friendly; 
a  settler  there  and  his  servant  were  nearly  murdered  in  their 
hut  by  some  natives  from  the  woods,  who  stole  upon  them 
with  such  secrecy  as  to  wound  and  overpower  them  before 
they  could  procure  assistance.  A  few  days  affcer  this  circom- 
stance,  a  body  of  natives  attacked  the  settlers,  and  carried  oif 
their  clothes,  provisions,  and  whatever  else  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on.  The  siitforers  collected  what  arms  they  could, 
and,  following  them,  seven  or  eight  of  the  plunderers  were  j 
killed  upon  the  spot  This  mode  of  treating  them  had  become 
absolutely  necessary,  from  the  frequency  and  evil  effects  of 
their  visits ;  but  whatever  the  settlers  at  the  river  safieied 
was  entirely  brought  on  them  by  their  own  misconduct; 
there  was  not  a  doubt  but  that  many  natives  had  been 
wantonly  fired  upon;  and  when  their  children,  after  the  flig^ 
of  the  parents,  have  fallen  into  the  settlers*  hands,  they  hava 
been  detained  ut  their  huts,  notwithstanding  the  eameat 
entreaties  of  their  parents  to  have  them  restored. 

"  On  the  20 til,  the  Diedalus  sailing  with  stores  and  prori- 
sions  for  Norfolk  Island,  two   female    natives,   wishing  to 
withdraw  from  the  cruelty  which  they,  with  others  of  their 
sex,  experienced  from  their  countrymen,   were   allowed  to 
embark  in  her,  and  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Lieateo- 
ant-Governor.     One  of  them  was  sister  to  BenniUong;  tbe 
other  was  connected  with  the  young  man  his  compaoioD' 
Perhaps  they  wished  to  wait  in  peace  and  retirement  the 
arrival  of  thoso  who  wttQ  >iOMTivi  \.4i  ^x^t^^t  them. 
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^Some  accounts  were  received  from  the  Hawkesbury,  which 
oorroborated  the  opinion  that  the  settlers  there  merited  the 
attacks  which  were  from  time  to  time  made  upon  them  by  the 
natives ;  it  being  now  said,  that  some  of  them  had  seized  a 
native  boy,  and,  after  tying  him  hand  and  foot,  had  dragged 
him  several  times  through  a  fire,  until  his  back  was  dread- 
fdlly  burnt,  and  in  that  state  had  thrown  him  into  the  river, 
where  they  shot  at  and  killed  him.  Such  a  report  could  not 
be  heard  without  being  followed  by  the  closest  examination  ; 
when  it  appeared,  that  a  boy  had  actually  been  shot  when  in 
the  water,  from  a  conviction,  as  they  said,  of  his  having  been 
detached  as  a  spy  upon  them  from  a  large  body  of  natives  ; 
and  that  he  was  returning  to  them  with  an  account  of  their 
weakness ;  there  being  only  one  musket  to  be  found  among 
several  farms.  No  person  appearing  to  contradict  this 
aocount,  it  was  admitted  as  a  truth ;  though  many  still  con- 
sidered it  as  a  tale  invented  to  cover  the  true  circumstance, 
that  a  boy  had  been  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered  by 
them. 

**  The  presence  of  some  person  with  authority  was  become 
absolutely  necessary  among  those  settlers,  who,  finding  them- 
selves ft'eed  from  bondage,  instantly  conceived  that  they  were 
above  all  restrictions. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  January,  1795,  from  the  great 
niunbers  of  labouring  convicts  who  were  employed  in  sundry 
works  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  and  at  the  grounds  about 
Petersham ;  of  others  employed  with  officers  and  settlers  ;  of 
those  who,  their  terms  of  transportation  being  expired,  were 
allowed  to  provide  for  themselves ;  and  of  others  who  had 
been  permitted  to  leave  the  colony ; — public  field-labour  was 
entirely  at  a  stand.  The  present  commanding  officer,  wishing 
to  cultivate  the  ground  belonging  to  Government,  collected  as 
many  labourers  as  could  be  got  together,  and  sent  a  gang, 
formed  of  bricklayers,  brickmakers,  timber-carriage  men,  (&:c, 
to  Parramatta  and  Toongabbe,  there  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
wheat  for  the  ensuing  season.  At  the  muster  which  had  been 
lately  taken,  fifty  people  were  found  without  any  employment, 
whose  services  still  belonged  to  the  public ;  most  of  these 
were  laid  hold  of,  and  sent  to  hard  labour  ;  and  it  appeared 
at  the  same  time  that  some  were  at  large  in  the  woods,  run- 
aways and  vagabonds. 

^  On  the  day  following,  the  colonial  schooner  sailed  for  the 
river,  [the  Hawkesbury,]  having  on  board  a  mill,  provisions, 
Alc,  for  the  settlers  there.   A  military  guard  was  also  ordered, 
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the  commanding  officer  of  which  was  to  introdace  some 
regulations  among  the  settlers,  and  to  prevent^  by  the  eisGt 
of  his  presence  and  authority,  the  commiflslon  of  thoie 
enormities  which  disgraced  that  settlement. 

''  Some  officers  who  had  made  an  excursion  to  the  HawIcM- 
bury  early  in  February^  with  a  view  of  selecting  eligiUa 
spots  for  farms,  on  their  return  spoke  highly  of  the  com 
which  they  saw  growing  there,  and  of  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  settlers'  farms.  Those  people  told 
them,  that  in  general  their  grounds  which  had  been  in  whatX 
had  produced  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  bushels  an  acre; 
that  they  found  one  bushel  (or  on  some  spots  five  peeks)  of 
seed  sufficient  to  sow  an  acre ;  and  that,  if  sown  as  early  as 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  they  imagined  the  ground  wooU 
produce  a  second  crop,  and  the  season  be  not  too  £tf 
advanced  to  ripen  it.  Their  kitchen  gardens  were  plentifiilly 
stocked  with  vegetables. 

'*  No  doubt  remained  of  the  ill  and  impolitic  condnct  of 
some  of  the  settlers  towards  the  natives;    as,  in   revenge 
for  some  cruelties  which  the  savages  had  experienced,  the? 
threatened  to  put  to  death  three  of  them  by  name,  and  hai, 
through  mistake,  actually  attacked  and  badly  wounded  others 
These  particulars  were  obtained  through  the  means  one  of 
Wilson,*  a  wild  idle  young  man,  who,  his  term  of  transportir 
tion  being  expired,  preferred  living  among  the  natives  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  river,  to  earning  the  wages  of  honest  indnstiy 
by  working  for  settlers.     He  had   formed  something  of  an 
intermediate  language   between    his  own   and  theirs,  with 
which  he  made  a  shift  to  comprehend  most  of  what  they 
wished  to  communicate ;  for  thoy  did  not  conceal  the  sense 
they  entertained  of  the  injuries  which  had  been  done  them. 
As  the  gratifying  of  an  idle  wandering  disposition  was  the 
sole  object  with  Wilson  in  herding  with  these  people^  no 
good  consequence  was  likely  to  ensue  from  it ;  and  it  was  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  at  some  future  time,  if  disgusted 
with  the  white  people,  he  might  join  the  blacks,  and  assist 
them    in   committing   depredations,  or  make  use  of  their 
assistance  to  punish  or  revenge  his  own  injuries.  Mr.  Grimei^ 
therefore,  proposed  taking  him  ^vith  him  in  the  schooner  to 
Port  Stephens. 

"  There  were  at  this  time  several  convicts  in  the  wooi 
subsisting  by  theft ;  and  it  having  been  reported,  that  three 

*  Th'ie  man,  Jamra  \Vileon,  is  the  person  mentioned  ia  a  preoedisg  p«8*' 
Uu  iSret  who  succeeded  m  ccov&xi%  \^^  lSV\3>!^^^^mtouuk 
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of  them  had  been  met  armed,  it  became  necessary  to  secnre 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  People  were  sent  out  immediately ; 
and  one  of  the  wretched  runaways  was  soon  met  with  in  the 
act  of  robbing  a  garden,  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  was  shot. 
The  knowledge  of  his  fate  drove  the  others  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  settlement 

^  About  the  latter  end  of  the  month  the  natives  adjusted 
some  affairs  of  honour  in  a  cohvenient  spot  near  the  brick- 
fields. Those  who  lived  about  the  souUi  shore  of  Botany 
Bay  brought  with  them  a  stranger  of  an  extraordinary 
appearance  and  character,  even  his  name  had  something 
onoommon  in  the  sound,  Gome-boak.  He  had  been  several 
days  on  his  journey  from  the  place  where  he  lived,  which 
was  far  southward.  In  height  he  was  not  more  than  five  feet 
two  or  three  inches ;  but  by  far  the  most  muscular,  square, 
and  well-formed  native  that  had  been  seen  in  the  country. 
He  fought  well ;  his  spears  were  remarkably  long,  and  he 
defended  himself  with  a  shield  that  covered  his  whole  body. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
engage  with  some  of  their  friends,  and  of  observing  that 
neither  their  persons  nor  reputations  suffered  anything  in  the 
contest  When  the  fight  was  over,  on  some  of  the  gentlemen 
praising  to  them  the  martial  talents  of  this  stranger,  the 
strength  and  muscle  of  his  arm,  and  the  excellence  of  his 
sight,  they  admitted  the  praise  to  be  just;  but  hinted,  that, 
with  all  these  excellencies,  when  opposed  to  them,  he  had 
not  gained  the  slightest  advantage ;  and  unwilling  to  have 
him  too  highly  thought  of,  they  with  horror  in  their  coun- 
tenances, assured  those  with  whom  they  talked,  that  Gome- 
boak  was  a  cannibal. 

''  On  the  21st  of  April  the  colonial  schooner  returned  from 
the  Ilawkesbury,  bringing  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  bushels 
of  remarkably  fine  Indian  com  from  the  store  there.  The 
master  again  reported  his  apprehensions  that  the  navigation 
of  the  river  would  be  obstructed  by  the  settlers,  who  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  falling  the  trees  and  rolling  them 
into  the  stream.  He  found  five  feet  less  water  at  the  store- 
wharf  than  when  he  had  been  there  in  February,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather  which  for  some  time  past  had  prevailed. 

**  At  that  settlement  an  open  war  seemed  about  that  time 
to  have  commenced  between  the  natives  and  the  settlers ;  and 
word  was  received  over-land,  that  two  of  the  latter  had  been 
killed  by  a  party  of  the  former.  The  natives  appeared  in 
large  bodies,   men,  women,  and  children,    provided  with 
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blankets  and  nets  to  carry  off    the  com,  (of    whicli  tliey 
appeared  as   fond  as  those  natives  who  lived  at  Sydney,) 
and  seemed  determined  to  take  it  whenever  and  wherever 
they  could  meet  with  opportunities.     In  their  attacks  tiiey 
conducted  themselves  with  much  art ;   but  where  that  failed, 
they  had  recourse  to  violence ;  and  on  the  least  appeaxanoe 
of  resistance  made  use  of  their  spears  or  clubs.     To  check  at 
once,  if  possible,  these  dangerous  depredators,  Captain  Fater- 
son  directed  a  party  of  the  cor^js  to  be  sent  from  Parramatts, 
with  instructions  to  destroy  as  many  as  they  could  meet  with 
of  the  wood  tribe  (Be-dia-fjal) ;  and  in  the  hope  of  striking 
terror,  to  erect  gibbets  in  different  places,  whereon  the  bodies 
of  all  they  might  kill  were  to  be  hung.     It  was  reported  that 
several  of   these  people  were  killed  in  consequence  of  this 
order ;  but  none  of  their  bodies  were  found  (perhaps  if  any 
were  killed  they  were  carried  off  by  their  companions)  :  some 
prisoners,  however,  were  taken  and  sent  to  Sydney  ;  one  man 
(apparently  a  cripple),  hye  women,  and  some  children.    One 
of  the  women,  with  a  child  at   her  breast,  had   been  shot 
through  the  shoulder,  and  the  same  shot  had  wounded  the 
babe  :    every  care  was  taken  of  them  that  humanity  sug- 
gested.    The  cripple  in  a  short  time  found  means  to  escape, 
and  by  swimming  reached  the  North  Shore  in  safety,  whence 
no  doubt  he  got  back  to  his  friends.     Captain  Paterson  hoped 
that  by  detaining  the  prisoners,  and  treating  them  well,  some 
good  effect  might  result ;  but  finding,  after  some  time,  that 
coercion,  not  attention,  was  more  likely  to  answer  his  ends, 
he  sent  the  women  back.     While  she  had  been  at  the  settle- 
ment the  wounded  child  died;  and  one  of  the  women  was 
delivered  of  a  boy,  which  died  immediately.     On  the  soldiers 
withdrawing,   the  natives   attacked  a  ftu'm  nearly  opposite 
Kichmond  Hill,  and  put  a  settler  and  his  son  to  death :  the 
wife,  after  receiving  several  wounds,  crawled  down  the  bank, 
and  concealed  herself  among  some  reeds  half  immersed  in 
the  river,  where  she  remained  a  considerable  time  witliont 
assistance:  being  at  length  found,  tliis  poor  creature,  after 
having  seen  her  husband  and  her  child  slaughtered  before 
her  eyes,  was  taken  into  the  hospital  at  Parramatta,  where 
she  recovered,   though  slowly,  of  her  wounds.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  horrid  circumstance,  another  party  of  the  corps 
was  sent  out ;  and  wliile  they  were  there  the  natives  kept  at  a 
distance.  This  duty  now  became  permanent ;  and  the  soldiers 
were  distributed  among    the  settlers  for   their  protection: 
a  protection,  however,  thai  mojiy  of  them  did  not  merit" 
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Such  privations  and  sufferings  as  were  endured  by  the 
settlers  on  several  occasions  during  Governor  Phillip's  period 
of  role,  as  well  as  after  he  had  left  the  colony,  have  seldom 
been  exceeded,  and  certainly  never  surpassed,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  British  colonists.  Dr.  Lang,  in  his  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account,  says  that  a  wealthy  and  respectable 
inhabitant  of  Sydney,  a  free  settler,  who  arrived  during 
Grovemor  Phillip's  time,  told  him  that  his  ration  for  a  long 
period  was  but  a  single  cob  of  com  a  day,  and  that  for  three 
years  he  lived  in  the  constant  fear  that  he  should  one  day 
perish  of  hunger.  Many  of  the  animals,  which  had  been 
imported  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  principally  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  killed  for  subsistence  in  periods  of 
scarcity,  so  that  when  Governor  Phillip  left  in  1/92  there 
were  but  23  head  of  homed  cattle  in  the  settlement ;  of  sheep 
there  were  at  that  time  105,  pigs  43,  and  11  horses.  The  land 
in  cultivation  was  1703  acres ;  and  the  population,  exclusive 
of  Norfolk  Island,  about  3500.  The  Uiree  years  which 
elapsed,  however,  between  that  time  and  the  arrival  of  his 
successor  witnessed  a  more  encouraging  degree  of  progress. 
Daring  that  period  the  horses  increased  to  57,  the  homed 
cattle  to  229,  the  sheep  to  1553,  the  pigs  to  18G9,  and  there 
were  1427  goats.  The  addition  to  the  land  in  cultivation 
was  proportionally  great.  At  the  end  of  1795  it  amounted  to 
upwards  of  five  thousand  acres.  Much  of  this  progress  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  position  in  which  circumstances  had 
placed  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  It  is 
Lighly  creditable  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Captain  John 
Macarthur  and  others  that  even  at  that  early  period — marked 
as  it  was  by  depression  and  privation — they  were  able  to  see 
the  magnificent  capabilities  of  the  country,  and  to  seize,  when 
circumstances  left  them  in  command  of  the  settlement,  the 
splendid  opportunity  which  presented  itself  for  pushing  their 
fortunes  by  developing  its  latent  but  great  resources.  And  if, 
in  grasping  at  the  advantages  thus  placed  within  their  reach, 
they  acted  with  much  selfishness,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
selfishness  of  an  enlightened  character.  However  much  they 
may  be  censured  for  overlooking,  in  some  of  their  acts,  as 
hereafter  more  fully  related,  those  maxims  of  fairness  and 
justice  which  it  is  desirable  all  men  should  practice,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  great  ability,  energy,  and 
enterprise  which  they  manifested  on  many  occasions,  and 
which  ultimately  not  only  led  them  on  to  wealth  but  ensured 
the  prosperity  of  their  fellow- colonists. 
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The  condition  of  the  settlement  when  the  offioers  of  ihe 
New  South  Wales  Coq)s  first  found  themselves  in  control  of 
its  affairs,  although  there  existed  no  immediate  prospect  of 
absolute  want,  was  deplorable  enough*     Nearly  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  victualled  from  the  public  stores;  a&d 
although  almost  all  the  prisoners,  who  then  formed  probably 
three-fourths  of  the  population,  were  ostensibly  engaged  on 
public  works  or  in  clearing  or  cultivating  the  land^  the  daily 
labour  expected  from  each  individual  was  absurdly  small  and. 
insignificant ;   and  paltry  as  it  was  in  amount^  it  was  seldom, 
fully  performed,  or,  if  performed  nominally,  was  executed  in. 
such  a  careless  and  improper  way  as  to  be  almost  useless.   The 
labour  was  present,  and  the  land  on  which   to  employ  it 
profitably  was  not  wanting,  but  there  was  no  machinery  to 
control  and  enforce  the  one,  and  in  its  absence  no  sufficient 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  convicts  to  take  advantage  of  tha 
fertility  of  the  other.     The  abundance  of  land  at  the  disposal 
of  the  soldier  settlers  was  accompanied  by  an  equally  ready 
command  of  labour.     Before  they  seized  the  opportunity  m 
turning  both  to  profit,  the  land  was  useless  and  the  labour 
idle.      Suddenly   finding  themselves  in  command  of  both, 
they  promptly  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  benefit 
themselves ;  and  as  in  benefiting  themselves  they  advanced 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  few  will,  in  the  present 
day,  be  inclined  to  look  very  closely  into  their  motives.    If 
they  helped  each  other  to  grants  of  land  and  assigned  to  eaoh 
other  gangs  of  men  to  cultivate  it,  they  acted  selfishly,  no 
doubt,  but  still  not  illegally.     There  was  at  once,  when  tiiey 
found  themselves  in  the  position  of  rulers,  a  motive  brought 
into  play  which  did  not  before  exist — ^the  motive  of  pri^ite 
emolument — for  compelling  the  prisoners  to  work  and  to 
learn  habits  of  thnft  and  industry.     They  were  taught  to 
work  in  a  rude  way,  it  is  true^ — under  fear  of   the  lafih 
generally — but  anything  was  better  than  the  lazy,  aimlessi 
vicious  existence  which  most  of  the  convicts  would  other- 
wise have  dragged  out     Those  who  work  hard,  whether 
from  choice  or  compulsion,  cannot  be  very  bad  men.     That 
idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice  is  a  maxim  as  true  as  it  is  old, 
and  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  criminal  class.    And 
labour,  even  if  enforced,  has  its  benefits,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  apart  altogether  from  the  wealth  it  produces.    Habits 
of  regularity,  patient  endurance,  and  order,  are  induced;  evil 
practices  checked,  skill  acquired,  experience  gained,  and  viciouB 
thoughts  curbed  or  eradicated,    tjaivd  end  labour  were  both 
unproductiye  while  they  romvuii^^^^  Y^Qi^^T^^3  ^1  Hk^^l^ato^ 
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bnt^  directly  they  oame  under  the  control  of  individuals,  the 
stioiulus  of  private  gain  caused  them  to  produce  fruit 

If  the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  and  their 

fiiends  had  confined  themselves  to  grasping  at  as  much  land 

IB  they  could     possibly  cultivate,    and    compelling  their 

sonviot  servants  to  cultivate  all   they  could  procure,  they 

^uld  not  deserve  half  the  hard  things  which  have  been  said 

ind  written  of  them.    Bat,  unfortunately,  human  cupidity 

is  almost  insatiable,  and  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  in 

O[aestion  did  not  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  iiile.     In 

addition  to  monopolising  most  of   the  available  land  and 

labour,  they  took  advantage  of  their  position  to  control  for 

tbeir  own  benefit  the  rising  commerce  of  the  settlement ;  they 

became  dealers  and  hucksters — it  would  be  absurd  to  call 

them  merchants  under  such  a  state  of  things  as  then  existed. 

They  monopolised  almost  every  species  of  traffic     The  non- 

oonunissioned  officers  of  the  corps  were  licensed  to  retail  the 

spirits  which  their  superiors  purchased  or  distilled,  and  every 

potty  dealer  was  obliged  to  buy  his  goods  of  them  or  through 

them  at  their  own  prices.     This  state  of  things  commenced 

^  the  period  now  referred  to — 1792-95 — but  it  did  not  end 

^en.    On  the  contrary,  it  endured  for  nearly  twenty  years, 

^Jidits  effects  were  visible  for  a  much  longer  period.     What 

those  effects  were,  and  what  were  the  particular  forms  of 

Monopoly  and  the  practices  resorted  to,  will  be  shown  in 

*ttcceeding  chapters. 

The  writer  has  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  at  this  length 
^to  an  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  the  officers  of  the 
^ew  South  Wales  Corps  and  their  immediate  friends  and  con- 
iiexions  were  placed,  because  the  steps  they  then  took  and  the 
privileges  they  secured  for  their  order  exercised  a  very  great 
^uence  on  the  after  progress  of  the  colony  and  the  character 
o^ts  people  and  institutions. 

For  a  period  of  two  years — viz.,  from  the  departure  of 
Governor  Phillip,  in  December,  1792,  to  December,  1794,  the 
^ce  of  Lieutenant-Governor  was  filled  by  Major  Grose,  who 
J^en  left  for  England,  and  Captain  Paterson  succeeded  him. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  Lieutenant-Governor  for  about  nine 
Jonths — ^viz.,  from  Major  Grose's  departure  to  the  arrival  of 
^vemor  Hunter  in  September,  1795.    , 

Some  small  progress  had  been  made  in  Australian  dis- 
^ery  since  the  period  when  the  colony  was  founded. 
Captwn  Vancouver,  of  the  British  Navy,  had  discovered  the 
■pfendid  harbour  of  Xing  Oeorge'a  Sound  neai  tti^  ^ouViir 

a2 
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westem  extremity  of  the  coiitiiient,  in  1791 ;  and  in  flw 
following  year  the  French  Admiral  D'EIntrecosteaux,  who  had 
been  sent  out  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  De  la  Peyroaae 
and  his  companions,  made  some  not  very  important  cUs- 
coveries  on  the  same  part  of  the  coast,  and  also  on  the  coast 
of  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  channel 
which  he  found  between  Brune  Island  and  the  m^nland  of 
Tasmania.  Both  Vancouver  and  D'Entrecasteaux  confirmed 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  statements  respecting  the  southezn 
coast,  which  had  been  published  so  early  as  1627,  on  tlie 
authority  of  Pieter  Xuyts,  or  whoever  was  the  writer  of  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Dutch  ship  Guide  Zeepaid,  in 
that  year. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

nOU    TBI    IBRITAL    OF    CK)VER2(0R    ITTNTER,   IN  8KPTEXBEB,    1725,    TO  IB 

DEPABTUSE  IN  SEPTEHBEB,  ISOO. 

On  the  7th  September,  1795,  the  new  Govemor-in-Chi«t 
Captain  John  Hunter,  arrived,  and  a  few  days  alterwaids 
entered  upon  his  duties.  He  had  originally  come  out  with 
Governor  Phillip,  as  captain  of  the  Sirius  frigate,  and  had 
gone  to  England,  in  1701,  with  despatches  to  the  Home  Go- 
vernment. On  Governor  Phillip's  relinquishing  the  chaige 
of  the  settlement,  Captain  Hunter  had  been  chosen  to  snoceed 
him,  and  probably  no  better  choice  could  have  been  mada 
than  that  of  a  man  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  found- 
ing the  colony,  and  who  felt  a  personal  interest  in  its  Bucceaa* 
On  his  return  to  Sydney  he  found  that  although  considerable 
progress  in  material  advancement  had  been  made  during  hia 
absence,  and  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  at  first  beset 
the  infant  settlement  had  disappeared,  others  of  almost  as  fM> 
midable  a  character  had  arisen  in  their  place.  The  militaiy 
and  their  immediate  friends  and  connexions  had  become  a 
dominant  class ;  they  had  been  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
the  government  for  three  years,  and  during  that  period,  they 
W  Qsurped  not  only  the  functions  properly  belonging  to  civu 
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ty,  but  had  secured  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  land, 
and  traffic  Worse  than  this,  many  of  them  had  taken 
ige  of  their  power  and  position  to  set  almost  all  the 

decorum  and  morality  at  defiance  by  forming  illicit 
ons  with  female    convicts.     There  was   no   publip 

to  control  them,  and  vice  of  the  most  open  and 
ling  kind  was  practised  by  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
t  the  highest  example  to  the  ignorant  and  fallen  class 
formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  K 
ndation  of  the  fortunes  of  a  few  fanulies  was  laid 
this  period  of  military  rule,  the  seeds  of  vice  were 
tedly  sown  to  a  wide  extent  at  the  same  time.  The 
who  suffered  most  during  the  existence  of  the  military 
an  were  the  class  of  small  settlers.  They  were  few  in 
,  quite  unable  to  make  their  power  felt^  and  were 
'e  made  the  victims  of  great  exactions — of  such  enor- 
larges  for  everything  Uiey  required  to  purchase,  that 
)re  almost  reduced  to  starvation  and  despair.  Nothing 
owed  to  be  bought,  either  from  the  public  store  or 
e  private  ships  which  visited  the  port> without  passing 
L  the  hands  of  a  set  of  greedy  and  grasping  officials, 
irrival  of  Grovernor  Hunter  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all 
ibitants  of  the  settleoient,  except  the  military  officers 
ir  friends,  whose  iron  rule  and  crushing  monopoly 
xie  them  exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  rest  of  the 
lity.     In  a  letter  dated  Sydney,  September  15,  1795, 

by  the  Hev.  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer,  one  of  the  so- 
krotch  Martyrs  whose  severe  sentence  and  melancholy 

recorded  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  conduct  of  the 
o  had  ruled  the  colony  for  nearly  three  years  is  spoken 
rasping  and  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Palmer*s 
as  addressed  to  another  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Theophilus 
',  ALA.,  the  celebrated  minister  of  Essex-street  Chapel, 
,  and  refers  to  the  faithful  conduct  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
I,  the  colonial  chaplain,  in  reproving  in  the  most  fear- 
aner  the  tyranny  of  the  military  and  the  gross  im-> 
Y  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  "  On  the  first  Sunday 
ovemor  Hunter's  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  **  the 
r.  Johnson,  in  his  sermon,  exposed  the  last  govem- 
heir  extortion,  their  despotism,  their  debauchery, 
n  of  the  colony,  driving  it  almost  to  famine  by  the 
goods  at  1200  per  cent  profit  He  congratulated  the 
\t  the  abolition  of  the  military  government  and  the 
Lon  of  a  civil  one,  and  of  the  laws;  and  orders  are  this 
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day  ^ven  out  that  no  officer  shall  sell  any  more  liqi] 
Palmer  had  been  accompanied  in  his  banishment 
devoted,  although  humble,  friends,  named  Ellis  anc 
who,  out  of  affection  and  sympathy,  resolved  to  fol 
to  the  antipodes,  and  to  take  up  their  abod 
colony  as  free  settlers.  Their  connexion, 
with  a  man  transported  for  the  crime  of  sedition, 
the  displeasure  of  the  little  military  despots  up< 
heads,  and  when  they  landed  in  Sydney  they  we 
dieted  from  following  any  calling  by  which  th 
support  themselves.  In  this  position,  being  witbov 
they  were  reduced  to  great  straits.  "  After  such  kii 
theirs,"  said  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  letter  before  quoted, "  it 
of  course  that  we  lived  together,  and  that  they  share 
had.  It  was  fortunate  for  them  that  I  had  some) 
from  the  plunder  of  C.  and  his  crew.  The  destrui 
oppressive  monopoly  of  the  military  officers  forbad  < 
to  purchase  of  the  ships  that  came  to  this  harbo 
military  officers  alone  bought  and  resold  to  all  the  < 
1000  per  cent,  profit,  and  often  more.  Messrs.  i 
Boston,  however,  firmly,  but  in  guarded  language,  ii: 
the  rights  of  British  subj<»cts  to  carry  on  any  trade 
hibitc'd  in  one  of  his  Majesty's  harbours.  This  irri 
whole  governing  despotic  power  of  the  settlemen 
them.  Thoy  were  refused  a  grant  of  land  and  serv 
never  employed,  though  by  making  salt  and  curing 
could  have  saved  the  colony  from  a  famine.  Whe: 
thing  is  so  immensely  clear,  you  may  guess  that  it 
heavy  on  me  ;  but  my  money  could  not  have  bee] 
employed,  and  the  worst  is  now  over.  Govemoi 
who  is,  I  hear  from  all  hands,  a  good  man,  and  the 
is  arrived,  and  the  despotism  and  infamous  monopol 
last  government  are  no  more.'' 

The  conduct  of  the  two  young  men  in  question 
Mr.  Palmer  affords  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ins 
affectionate  devotion  and  self-sacrificing  sympa 
recorded.  The  ship  Surprise,  the  vessel  in  wl 
accompanied  their  friend  to  the  colony,  was  commai 
man  of  the  most  infamous  character,  who,  knowing 
Palmer  was  possessed  of  money  and  in  weak  health,  u 
means  in  his  power  to  bring  about  his  death ;  in  wh 
that  gentleman*s  effects  would  fall  into  his  possessi 
Surprise  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  remained  th 
cwnsiderablo  time,  during  which  period   the   capti 
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repeated  attempts  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Palmer's  faithful  friends 
and  guardians.  He  tried  to  prevail  upon  them  to  stop  at  Bio, 
and  introduced  them  to  the  Viceroy  as  persons  of  great 
jnechanioal  ability  who  could  be  of  use  in  instructing^others. 
«*  The  Viceroy,"  says  Mr.  Palmer,  in  the  letter  to  the  Eev.  T. 
lindsey,  before  referred  to,  **  paid  them  every  attention,  kept 
a  splendid  table  for  them,  had  men  of  rank  to  attend  them, 
set  them  to  work,  and  when  convinced  of  their  ability,  offered 
them  any  sum  to  set  up  in  business  and  £300  per  annum  to 
settle  in  Bio.  They  here  gave  another  proof  of  their  Mend- 
•hip  for  me.  Though  both  were  without  a  shilling,  they 
firmly  rejected  the  oifer,  and  every  solicitation  made  use  of 
for  tneir  compliance,  as  it  was  their  firm  belief  that  C.  would 
liave  murdered  me  in  their  absence." 

After  the  arrival  of  Governor  iluncer  in  the  colony,  Messrs. 
Ellis  and  Boston  established  themselves  in  business  in  Sydney 
MB  brewers  and  manufacturers  of  vinegar,  salt,  soap,  i&a 
When  the  term  of  Mr.  Palmer's  sentence  had  expired,  Mr. 
Ellis,  still  as  devoted  as  ever,  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  to 
convey  himself  and  his  beloved  friend  and  pastor  to  England. 
Their  little  craft  was  neither  large  enough  nor  strong  enough 
to  attempt  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  were  scarcely  equal  to  providing  for  the  long 
voyage  by  the  route  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  without  the 
assistance  of  traffic  by  the  way.  In  carrying  out  their  plans 
they  touched  at  some  of  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  and 
their  little  craft>  after  some  narrow  escapes,  was  ultimately 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  where  they  were  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  debilitated 
by  hardship  and  sufiering,  caught  a  fever  and  died.  This 
unfortunate  victim  to  advanced  political  opinions,  although 
one  of  the  so-called  ''  Scotch  Martyrs,"  from  having  been  tried 
and  convicted  in  Scotland,  was  not  a  Scotchman  by  birth. 
He  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  and  descended  from  an 
opulent  fasailj  long  settled  in  that  county.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  a 
fellow  of  Queen's  College,  but,  in  consequence  of  perusing 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley,  had  embraced  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  in  1792  became  the  minister  of  a  church  of 
that  denomination  at  Dundee.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
understanding,  unimpeachable  morals,  and  great  simplicity 
of  character;  and  being  an  ardent  friend  to  liberty, 
hSf  perhaps  somewhat  incautiously  considering  the  circum- 
Btanoes  of  the  times,  took  some  part  in  republishing  an  old 
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'*  Address  to  the  People  of  Scotland  concerning  the  Befbim  of 
Parliament"  For  his  connexion  with  this  matter  he  was  tried 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary ;  and,  being  oonvioted,  ft 
sentence  was  passed  upon  him  of  seven  years  *'  banishment* 
This  the  Government  interpreted  to  mean  transportation  to 
Botany  Bay.  He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  barbarity  both 
while  in  gaol  and  on  the  voyage ;  the  conduct  of  those  in 
power  towards  him  having  probably  been  exasperated  by  the 
great  excitement  which  his  case  created  and  the  efforts  made 
by  the  reform  party  in  his  favour.  A  public  subscriptioDt 
amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds,  was  raised  for  him 
and  his  fellow-reformers  when  they  were  transported ;  and  it 
is  due  to  Governor  Hunter  to  state,  that  on  his  arrival  he  took 
means  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  to  render  their  exile 
as  little  painful  as  possible. 

In  this  age  and  country  it  is,  happily,  extremely  difficult  to 
comprehend  the  reasons  which  prompted  such  treatment  is 
Mr.  Palmer  and  his  political  associates  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  both  in  England  ana  during  the  fini 
part  of  their  residence  in  the  colony.  The  crime  for 
which  they  were  tried  and  transported  was  merely  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  Parliament;  and 
the  next  generation  effected  all  they  had  ever  contended 
for :  but  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  recent  and  terrible 
events  of  the  French  Revolution  had  impressed  on  the 
English  ruling  classes  an  absolute  horror  of  change— • 
perfect  dread  of  novelty,  whether  in  religion  or  politics ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  fellow-exiles  wexe 
punished  as  much  for  their  want  of  orthodoxy  in  faith,  as  for 
their  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform.  Church  and  State 
was  the  watchword  of  the  day.  To  touch  either  was  like 
touching  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  The  wealthy  classes  had 
as  great  a  horror  of  catching  revolution  as  their  ancestors  of 
the  previous  century  had  of  catching  the  plague.  They  looked 
upon  all  innovation  as  revolution,  and  once  changes  oom- 
monced  there  was  no  telling  where  they  would  end  In  their 
opinion,  there  was  but  one  way  to  escape  from  danger.  "  Semper 
eadem "  was  their  maxim ;  or,  as  a  late  writer  has  happly 
expressed  it,  with  as  much  truth  as  sarcasm,  ''Stay  still,  don't 
move  ;  do  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do,  and  consult 
your  grandmother  on  everything."  In  1794  every  man  of 
wealth  in  England  was  a  ffnn  believer  in  this  principle.  "I^ 
said  they,  ''  we  do  not  resist  the  spirit  of  innovation  in  the 
first  attempt^  if  we  admit  the  smallest  change  in  our  parUa- 
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mentary  syBtem,  we  are  lost  If  the  institutions  of  the 
eountary  are  tampered  with  on  the  pretence  of  admitting  the 
tmth  of  principles  just  in  theory,  we  shall  soon  witness  con- 
sequenoee  most  pernicious  in  practice.  If  we  permit  the 
smallest  encroachment  on  the  time-honoured  observances  of 
our  forefiEkthers,  we  shall  be  answerable  to  our  country  and  to 
posterity.  We  remember  the  proud  fabric  of  the  French 
monarchy.  A  few  years  ago  it  stood,  as  it  seemed,  on  the 
rock  of  time,  force,  and  opinion,  supported  by  the  Church,  the 
Nobility  and  the  Parliament  Now  it  has  crumbled  into  dust : 
yanished  from  the  earth.  If  such  a  warning  has  no  effect  on 
men  of  property  and  position,  if  it  does  not  open  their  eyes, 
they  will  deserve  their  fate  if  they  submit  to  the  slightest 
change  in  their  laws,  or  in  their  form  of  government"  This 
was  the  style  of  reasoning,  and  these  were  the  sentiments  of 
the  English  ruling  classes  in  1794.  Mr.  Palmer  had  shocked 
the  prejudices  of  his  class,  had  scandalised  his  clerical 
bretlu^n  by  leaving  the  Established  Church  and  becoming 
the  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation.  This  mere  change 
of  opinion  in  religious  matters  involved  nothing  penal,  it  is 
tme ;  but  it  made  him  a  marked  man ;  and  when,  two  years 
after,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  taken  some  part  in  the 
republication  of  a  paper  advocating  Parliamentary  Beform — 
Ida  fate  was  sealed.  The  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted 
was  what  is  in  Scotch  law  technically  called,  "leaaing- 
making" — that  is  libelling,  or  speaking  ill  of  the  government 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  a  reform, 
by'proper  and  constitutional  means,  of  the  glaring  abuses  con- 
nected with  the  British  representive  system.  Messrs.  Muir, 
Gerald,  and  Skirving,  were  men  of  a  very  similar  stamp  to 
Mr.  Palmer ;  but  old  Mr.  Margaret  was  altogether  a  different 
person.  He  was  a  man  of  ultra  opinions,  a  violent  republican, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  advocating  the  most  extreme 
principles.  There  was  no  sympathy  whatever  between  his 
XBllow-exiles  and  himself,  and  his  behaviour  towards  them 
was  not  such  as  to  make-ihem  desirous  of  his  company.  He 
was  a  rough  physical  force  man,  an  admirer  of  the  French 
revolationiats,  while  they  were  gentlemen  of  education  and 
refined  manners,  who  desired  the  enfranchisement  of  the  great 
mass  of  their  countrymen,  but  loathed  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  would  have  shnmk  from  advocating  revolutionary 
doctrines. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  several  gentlemen 
of  such  character  and  attainments  as  Messrs.  Muir,  Palmer, 
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Skirving,  and  Gerald,  could  have  lived  for  many  yean  in  t 
small  community,  like  that  of  Sydney  at  this  period,  'without 
effecting  by  the  influence  of  their  example  and  the  high  tone 
of  their  moral  character  a  considerable  amount  of  good.  Bat 
their  position,  so  far  as  they  themselves  were  eoncemed, 
was  a  very  painful  one.  Cut  oif  by  education,  habit^ 
and  feeling,  firom  the  general  mass  of  the  community  into 
which  they  were  thrown,  and  separated  by  the  very  net  of 
being  convicts,  from  the  society  of  the  few  men  of  education 
and  character  in  the  settlement,  they  found  themselves  at 
first,  not  only  surrounded  by  hardships  and  sufferings,  but 
objects  of  the  most  unfounded  suspicion,  and  almost 
without  the  sympathy  of  a  single  friena  The  news  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  reached  the  remote  shores  of  Poit 
Jackson  with  all  its  horrors  magnified,  if  that  were  possible; 
and  these  unfortunate  victims  of  unfounded  political  fiean 
were  at  first  looked  upon  almost  as  if  they  had  been  partioi- 
pators  in  the  worst  atrocities  of  that  bloody  time.  At  such  t 
distance  from  England,  even  the  best  informed  person  in  the 
settlement  probably  knew  little  as  to  the  real  circumstances 
of  the  offence  for  which  these  gentlemen  had  been  transported, 
and  therefore  very  naturally  concluded  that  a  crime  punished 
with  such  severity  must  have  been  of  a  very  dreadful  kind. 
Hence  the  strong  feeling  against  them,  manifested  by  the 
military  officers  who  then  ruled  the  settlement.  They,  no 
doubt,  looked  upon  these  Imnnless,  inoffensive  men  as  traiton 
of  the  blackest  stamp,  as  conspirators  against  their  king  and 
country — renegades  almost  unfit  to  live.  It  was  a  natural 
feeling  in  men  of  military  habits  occupying  their  position. 
The  conduct  of  these  unfortunate  political  exiles,  however, 
was  such  as  in  a  short  time  to  gain  them  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  them, 
and  their  memory  was  regarded  by  many  with  affection  long 
after  the  grave  had  closed  over  theuL 

What,  after  Mr.  Palmer's  death,  became  of  Mr.  Ellis,  his 
devoted  friend  and  disciple,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
ascertain.  His  other  self-sacrificing  follower,  Mr.  Boston,  who 
was  a  married  man,  did  not>  it  is  probable,  accompany  MessiSi 
Palmer  and  Ellis  in  their  somewhat  rash  attempt  to  retom 
to  England.  The  conduct  of  these  devoted  men  affords  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  cruelty,  grasping  selfishness,  and 
money-making  avidity  which  characterised  many  colonistB  of 
that  period;  and  almost  redeems  from  shame  one  of  the 
-darkest  periods  of  Australian  history. 
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Conoeming  Mr.  Muir,  the  most  remarkable  and  talented  of 
tiieBe  political  exiles,  a  few  particulars  have  been  given  in  a 
preyiooB  chapter.    Bat  his  story  is  so  sad  and  so  remarkable, 
and  the  fiacts  connected  with  ms  conviction  and  his  escape 
froni  the  oolony  so  extraordinary,  as  to  deserve  a  more  lengtli- 
ened  notice.     Mr.  Muir  was  bom  in  Glasgow,  in  1765,  of 
highly  respectable  parentage ;  he  was  educated  for  the  Bar, 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1787. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  most  exemplary  conduct,  polished 
manners,  and  great  ability.     About  1790  an  association  for 
bringing  about  a  reform  in  Parliament  by  constitutional  and 
l^gal  means  had  been  formed  in  London,  under  the  name  of 
the  ^Friends  of  the  People."    This  society  issued  a  large 
number  of  tracts  and  addresses  advocating  the  political  changes 
which  they  desired  to  see  brought  about.    In  the  latter  part  of 
1792  a  similar  society  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  of  which  Mr. 
Muir  became  a  prominent  member.     It  will  sufBciently  prove 
the    perfectly  peaceable    and   constitutional  nature  of  this 
association,  to  state  that  its  members  were  obliged,  previous 
to  admission,  to  subscribe  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the 
^vemment  as  by  law  established ;  that  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  persons  of  immoral  character  or  the  advocates 
of  violent  measures  from  joining  the  society ;  and  that  the 
titmost  reforms  contended  for  stopped  far  short  of  the  measures 
advocated  by  Pitt,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  a  few  years  pre- 
viously.    The  Glasgow  association  appears  to  have  adopted 
the   publications  of  the  London  reformers,  and    it  was  for 
reconmiending  and  circulating  these  documents  that  Mr.  Muir 
was  accused  of  sedition.     These  reform  associations,  in   a 
abort  period,  became  numerous  and  influential  throughout  the 
country,  and  their  proceedings  highly  distasteful  to  the  Pitt 
administration.     Ilence  the    extraordinary  efforts  made  by 
the  government  to  crush  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
their  establishment     The  occurrence  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tion  at  this  particular  period  threw  the  ruling  classes  of  Great 
Britain  into  such  a  panic  that  they  lost  all  moderation  and 
almost  all  sense  of  justice,  and  the  alarm  thus  created  enabled 
the  Tory  party  to  carry  out  their  wish  to  crush  the  reformers 
in  the  most  high-handed  and  arbitrary  manner.  Mr.  Muir  was 
put  upon  his  trial  on  the  30th  August,  1793,  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  Edinburgh.     The  Judges  present  were  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  (M*Queen,)  Lords  Henderland,  Donginnan, 
Swinton,  and  Abercrombie.     The  jury  was  packed  in    the 
most  infamous  manner^  more  than  half  of  their  number  being 
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p^-rson?  in  the  pay  of  the  government ;  and  the  proceedings 
throughout  the-  tnid  of  the  case  were  disgraceful  in  the  high- 
r^:  l-:-.rrrr'  :  :•  the  author! tier^.     Mr.  Muir  defended  himself  in  a 
v..  ry  ;-»v:v  fiiid  elo  |Ut:-nt  manner,  in  a  speech  of  nearly  three 
1:    :r-*  .:::r..:: . ::.  aij .1  toiieludod  with  the  following  words :— 
••  W,rv  1  ::  I ■:  l-A  this  moment  from  the  har  to  the  scaffold,! 
>':.-.:'.;  ir-.l  the  ^amt-  ciJmuess  and  serenity  which  I  now  da 
My  :::-j..:  :-.ll.-i  mo  that  I  have  acted  agreeably  to  mv  con- 
>  :•.:.;,  ..V..;  i::-t  I  have  entraged  in  a  good,  a  just,  and  a 
^-..  :':.•.?  .;.•;>:. — .»  cau>e  which  sooner  or  later  must  and  will 
;  r.  v..:l.  ..n.:.  Ly  a  timvjy  rL'ibrm,  save   this  countrv  from  de- 
-:t  ,  :;.:.."     Wh-n  ho    had  finished,  a  unanimous  round  of 
.  v;.  '...^v  *:  .irs:  :r.:in  the  audience.    The  packed  jury  of  course 
:    ...  ;1,-::.  ^:*:I:y.  and  the  court  at  once  passed  sentence  of 
:    .::i- ::  v:  .,r-*  tra:isp<.irtation,  with  the  penalty  of  death  if  he 
r. :  .-.r: . . .'.  1-.  :\m*o  tho  expiration  of  the  term  ;  Lord  Swinton 
r:  iv. ..rk::-.:  :*:.;:  torture  having  been  abolished,  there  was  no 
'.  /..>;.::•.- v.:  :u  the  Scotch  law  sufficient  for  the  crime!  Mr. 
^..L.:V  :r-:;i: :"■::::  after  his  conviction  was  of  tlie  most  barbar- 
.  ..>  . '  ..r.  !;  r.      Ho  was  placed  in  irons  and  sent  to  the  hulis 
. :  "'"^  . .  '.-.v:/.;.  ;iv..l  while  waiting  for  the  transport  to  take  him 
:.  N  .  A-  >■.:•/.:  Walo<,  was  kept  at  hard  labour  on  shore  with 
:  .'.^;    '.•.'.:::  .;r-.  I  oouviots,  and  treated  with  every  imiignity  it 
V.  .>  •  ;-i-;Mv  to  inlli«.-t.    He  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents; 
..:  .".  :.'..  ;.;r::r.f:  seoue  broke  his  father's  constitution;  the  old 
_. '..I'.i :::..:;  was   struck  with  a    shock  of  palsy,  from  which, 
■  ■.-.  ...y.,  1.  ^  liUiTorodfor  several  vears,  he  never  recovered;  and 
h.>  . ;:-:  1  luothor  perilled  her  life  by  proceeding  to  sea  in  an 
V  v.Vi  bvMT.  in  severe  weather,  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her 
l:'.,ni  .1  child.     iMr.  Muir*s  case  excited  the  utmost  inJigna- 
::.-.;  :n  Kuirland,  and  on  tho  H»th  March,  1704,  tlie  Right  lion. 
\\  iIli.iTU  Adam,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
•^.:rv  Court  in  Scotland,  brought  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  an  eloquent  speech  of  three  hours'  duration, 
in  which  he  reprobated  tho  whole  proceedings  against  Mr. 
M.;ir.  and  concluded  by  moving  an  address  to  tho  Crown  on 
his  Iv-half.     His  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fox  in  a  long 
ijud  brilliant  addres.^.     But  the  govormnent  were  too  strong, 
the  motion  was  defeated,  and  tho  infamous  sentonce  passes! 
i:  Vx>u  an  innocent  man  was  allowed  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
sf  \  t'ritv.     It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but  tho  fact  is  substan- 
t  l.itOvPov  the  strongest  testimony,  that  a  cold-blooded,  premedi- 
icilod  anonipt  was  nnule  by  the  captain  and  officora  of   the 
V^^icf  to  murder  Mr.  Muir  andhisfellow-oxiles  on  the  voyago 
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out,  under  the  wholly  unfounded  pretence  that  tht-y  contem- 
plated a  mutiny.  After  Mr.  Muir's  arrival  in  tlio  colony, 
(September,  1794,)  his  treatment  was  far  better  than  he  had 
anticipated.  He  was  no  longer  kept  in  irons,  or  forced  to 
labour,  and  shortly  after  his  anival  he  purchased,  with  the 
intention  of  coltiyating  it  with  his  own  hands,  some  land  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Parramatta  Hiver,  and  named  the  place 
Hunter's  Hill,  after  his  patrimonial  estate  in  Scotland.  The 
locality,  now  a  beautiful  and  populous  suburb  of  Sydney,  still 
bears  the  name  he  conferred,  and  serves  as  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  landed  on  Australian  shores. 
From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Sydney  he  devoted  all  his 
enexgies  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  took  pleasure 
in  improving  the  minds  and  alleviating  the  bodily  sufferings 
cf  the  wretched  criminals  around  him,  and  applied  most  of  his 
narrow  means  to  the  amelioration  of  human  misery.  He  was 
a  devoutly  religious  man,  and  wrote  out  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  those  who  were 
able  to  read  them ;  and  after  Governor  Hunter's  arrival,  and 
the  setting  up  by  his  Excellency  of  a  small  press,  he 
frequently  employed  himself  in  printing  with  his  own  hand 
select  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  circulate  among 
the  prisoners.  The  effect  of  such  efforts  at  a  time  when  there 
was  scarcely  a  Bible  or  a  religious  book  in  the  colony,  and  very 
little  care  taken  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. — The  story  of  Air.  Muir's  trial  and  his 
sufferings  had  excited  the  attention  and  aroused  the  sympathy, 
not  of  Englishmen  only,  but  of  lovers  of  liberty  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  America  it  caused  a  profound  sensation  ; 
the  Great  Washington  interested  himself  in  his  behalf,  and  a 
project  was  set  on  foot  to  rescue  him  from  captivity.  A 
vessel  called  the  Otter  was  fitted  out  at  Now  York,  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  Captain  Dawes,  and  des2)at3hod  to 
Sydney  for  that  purpose.  She  anchored  in  Port  Jackson,  in 
January,  1796.  The  captain  pretended  he  had  put  in  for 
fuel  and  water,  and  his  proceedings  excited  no  suspicion. 
After  about  a  fortnight's  stay,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Muir,  and  made  known  the  errand  on 
which  he  had  come.  The  proposal  was  instantly  embraced. 
Mr.  Muir  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  unobserved,  and  the 
vessel  at  once  put  to  sea*  This  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  February,  1796.  In  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  Mr.  Muir 
took  nothing  with  him  except  his  pocket  Bible,  made  no 
disposal  of  his  effects,  and  probably  had  no  opportunity  of 
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makiDg  his  friends  aware  of  the  unexpected  means  pTorided 
for  his  escape.  He  left  a  letter  for  the  Governor,  ezpresfiiDg 
his  grateful  thanks  for  the  kindness  with  which  his  Excellency 
had  treated  him,  and  intimated  that  he  was  on  his  way  i 
America.  Now  commences  a  series  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  circumstances  on  record.  After  a  voyage  of  abont 
four  months,  the  Otter  made  the  west  coast  of  North  Americi» 
near  Nootka  Sound ;  she  there  struck  on  a  sunken  .roci^ 
and  quickly  went  to  pieces.  Every  soul  on  board,  except 
Mr.  Aluir  and  two  sailors,  perished ;  they  reached  the  shore 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  after  wandering  about  for  some 
days  in  a  starving  condition,  were  captured  by  a  tribe  of 
Imlians.  Mr.  Muir,  who  was  soon  separated  from  his  com- 
panions, endeavoured  to  please  his  captors  by  painting  and 
decorating  his  body  and  following  their  customs.  The 
savages  were  delighted,  and  contrary  to  his  expeotatioiUi 
ho  was  trcatp(^  by  them  with  the  greatest  kindness.  In 
three  weeks  he  mauaged  to  escape.  He  had  nothing  in  hie 
possession  but  a  few  dollars  and  his  pocket  Bible,  and 
no  means  of  directing  his  course.  He  travelled,  however, 
down  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  a  distance  of 
noarly  four  thousand  miles,  enduring  the  most  frightful  suffer* 
ings  Vrom  hunger,  thir^^t.  and  nakedness,  but  without  much 
interruption,  and  at  last  reached  the  city  of  Panama  in  the 
most  aUjeot  and  forlorn  condition.  He  made  his  way  to  the 
nresi»noo  of  the  (lovornor,  with  scarcely  a  stitch  of  clothes  on 
his  body,  and  his  feet  bleeding  from  tlie  etfects  of  his  long 
journey';  biingable  to  speak  a  little  of  the  Spanish  language, 
he  related  his  melaneholy  story,  and  was  at  once  oiferi4 
clothes  and  nourishnioiu.  After  a  short  stay,  having  recruited 
his  strength,  he  apaiu  started  on  foot,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
l*anaiua  to  the  eitv  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
uiiles.  The  Governor  of  that  cit^•,  after  hearing  hifi 
b.iu'''ular  story,  olio  red  to  send  him  to  the  Havonnah.  Mr. 
Muir  aeeepteil  the  otVer.  but,  beiore  the  vessel  was  ready 
to  i^ail,  he  was  att;Kked  by  the  yellow  fever  and  laid  on 
a  he«l  oi  •.iiUness.  a  siraugt-r  and  penniless.  The  Spaniards, 
:ilthinii:h  their  ivuiury  was  at  war  with  England  at  the 
tniu\  iu'tid  with  huiiuiV.ity  and  kiudnots,  but  the  Governor 
with  sou\o  depH  e  ot  ireaohery,  for  on  Mr.  Muir's  recovery, 
altlioiiirh  he  Vuliillcd  his  promise  of  sending  him  to  the 
llavaunah,  ho  sent  him  as  a  prisoner,  with  a  recommendation 
to  theauthori:i«>  there  to  suudhim  to  Spain,  in  order  that  the 
iiovvrnnu ut  uut^ht  dioido  u<  to  what  should  be   done  with 
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liiin.  On  readiing  Cuba,  he  was  placed  in  a  loathsome 
prison,  called  La  Principe,  and  was  again  attacked  by  severe 
illness.  His  wish  was,  of  course,  to  reach  the  United  States, 
but  that  country  had  no  consul  or  agent  at  Havannah  to  whom 
he  could  apply  for  relief.  After  a  delay  of  several  weeks  he 
was  placed  on  board  a  Spanish  fHgate,  called  the  Nymph, 
whicii,  with  another  frigate,  was  about  to  return  to  Europe  with 
treasure.  On  board  this  ship  he  was  obliged  to  work  as  a  com- 
mon sailor.  The  Nymph  and  her  consort  made  the  land  near  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz,  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  April,  1797* 
Two  English  frigates,  the  Emerald  and  Irresistible,  part  of 
Sir  John  Jervis's  squadron,  were  on  the  look  out  for  the 
Spanish  treasure  ships,  and  when  they  sighted  them  at  once 
gave  chase.  The  Spaniards  came  to  an  anchor  in  Canille 
Bay,  the  English  frigates  anchored  abreast  of  them,  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted 
for  two  hours.  The  Spanisb  ships  were  vanquished,  and,  by 
the  last  shot  fired  from  the  Irresistible,  Mr.  Muir  was  despe- 
rately wounded  in  the  head.  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards 
struck,  the  Nymph  was  boarded  by  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  Irresistible,  when,  on  looking  at  the  dead  and  dying, 
they  were  struck  by  the  singular  position  in  which  one  of 
the  bodies  lay.  It  was  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood ;  the  face 
presented  a  horrid  spectacle,  one  of  the  eyes  having  been 
knocked  out  and  carried  away,  with  the  bone  and  part  of 
the  cheek;  but  the  hands  were  clasped  as  if  in  prayer, 
and  a  small  book  (a  pocket  Bible)  was  between  them. 
The  Spanish  sailors,  believing  the  man  dead,  were  about 
to  throw  him  overboard,  but  in  the  act  of  lifting  him  up 
he  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and  the  book  fell  from  his  hands. 
One  of  the  English  officers  snatched  it  up,  and  on  glancing 
at  the  first  page  found  there  written  the  name  of  Thomas 
Moir,  a  man  who  had  been  his  early  schooliellow  and 
companion,  and  with  whose  severe  sentence,  and  subse- 
quent escape  from  Port  Jackson,  he  was  well  acquainted. 
Taking  out  his  handkerchief,  he  wiped  the  blood  from  the 
apparently  dying  man's  face,  and  although  so  much  disfigured,. 
at  once  recognised  the  well-known  features.  Ho  did  not 
breathe  a  word  of  tlie  discovery  he  had  made,  but  assisted 
to  convey  his  old  friend  on  shore  to  the  hospital  at  Cadiz, 
where  the  British  Commander  had  given  permission  that  the 
wounded  Spaniards  should  be  sent.  Mr.  Muir  lay  there, 
apparently  at  the  point  of  death,  for  two  months,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  although  suffering  extreme  agony,  was  able 
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to  spe^ak  50  a.s  to  make  himself  understood.  By  some  means 
his  situation  was  made  known  to  some  friends  in  Paris,  by 
whom  the  £tory  of  his  wrongs  and  sufferin'^  was  oommuni- 
catod  to  the  French  Directory,  who  regarding  him  as  an 
0]Ji«reK.sod  and  persecuted  man,  driven  from  his  own  coontiT 
for  his  fearless  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty, 
iiumc-rliat^jrly  offered  him  an  asylum  in  Paris.  He  accepted 
the  oflbr,  and  the  French  Government  at  once  made  a  demand 
oil  the  government  of  Spain  that  Mr.  Muir  should  be  given 
up.  This  request  was  readily  complied  with,  and  having 
partially  recovered,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  by  slow  and  easy 
stages.  On  his  entrance  into  France,  such  was  the  sensation 
and  the  sympathy  excited  by  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  that  on  reaching  Bordeaux,  the  first  con- 
siderable town  after  crossing  the  Spanish  frontier,  he  was 
invited  to  a  banquet  by  upwards  of  five  hundred  gentlemen. 
The  Muyor  of  the  city  presided,  and  the  most  unbounded 
onthusiasni  was  displayed.  But  the  fatigue  he  had  under- 
gone, and  the  excitement,  in  his  then  enfeebled  state,  were  too 
much  for  Iii.s  strength,  and  when  he  attempted  to  rise  to 
return  timnks,  lie  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  American  Ck)nsal, 
wlio  sat  at  his  side.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  4th  February,  1703. 
Ills  comjiany  was  courted  by  the  most  eminent  men  in 
Fniiuro,  and  ovcr^'^thing  that  tlie  most  devoted  kindness  and 
inodii'ul  aid  could  suggest  was  done  to  relieve  his  sufferings; 
but  all  was  useless.  His  wounds  were  incurable,  and,  after 
lingering  for  a  few  months,  ho  expired  at  Chantilly,  near 
Piirlrt,  on  the  27th  S62)tember,  1708,  and  was  interred  there,  at 
tlio  oxponsn  of  the  French  nation,  with  evety  mark  of  respect 
hcfont  his  (loath  ho  sealed  up  the  Bible  which  had  been  his 
constant  Holaco  and  companion  in  all  his  dangers  and  triale, 
riMpu'Kting  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  his  aged  parents  in 
Si'Dthind.  They  lived  to  receive  their  beloved  son's  bequest, 
but  tho  shooiv  of  his  death  completed  what  his  wrongs  had 
l(>ft  \iniinisluHl,  and  they  both  died  shortly  afterwards. 

()ftho  iiieluncholyfato  of  Mr.  Muir*s  fellow-exiles  mention 
hixA  already  been  made.  ^Ir.  Grerald,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  of  the  most  amiable  and  refined  manners,  soon  succumbed 
to  tho  hardships  of  his  lot  But  before  his  death  he  purchased 
a  HUKill  piee»»  of  ground  at  Form  Cove  (now  part  of  the  Sydney 
Hotanie  (Jardons,U>uo  of  the  most  beautiful  spocs  in  Australii^ 
Ho  rultivatod  this  little  plot  of  ground  as  a  garden,  and  when 
ho  diod  was,  in  accordance  with  his  often  expressed  wiebf 
buriod  there.     Mr.  Skirving  only  survived  Mr/Palmer  three 
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days.  A  oontemporary  account  says :  '^  A  dysentery  was  the 
apparent  cause  of  his  death,  but  his  heart  was  broken.  Among 
US  he  was  a  pious,  honest,  worthy  character.  In  this  settle- 
ment his  political  principles  never  manifested  themselves ;  but 
all  his  solicitude  seemed  to  be  to  evince  himself  the  friend  of 
human  nature.  Eequiescat  in  pace."  Mr.  Margaret,  as  before 
remarked,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  a  man  of  a  very  differ- 
ent stamp.  He  survived  his  period  of  exile,  went  home  in 
1810,  and  gave  important  evidence  before  a  select  conmiittee 
of  the  House  of  Conmions,  in  1812,  on  the  state  of  the  colony. 
Most  homeward-bound  ships  at  that  period  touched  at  Eio 
Janeiro,  and  to  that  place  many  persons  who  had  been  trans- 
ported for  political  offences  betook  themselves  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentences,  as  the  most  convenient  port  for 
obtaining  a  passage  to  the  United  States,  where  they  preferred 
proceeding  rather  than  to  Great  Britain.  Amongst  others  who 
landed  in  Bio  was  old  Mr.  Margaret,  at  a  period  when  Lord 
Strangford  was  the  representative  of  England  there.  His 
lordship,  after  his  return,  speaking  of  British  subjects  he  had 
met  at  Eio,  said :  "  My  only  acquaintance  in  the  traitor  line, 
•whom  I  remember,  was  old  Margarot,  the  Scotchman,  one  of 
our  aboriginal  reformers.  I  saw  much  of  him,  on  his  return, 
with  his  wife,  and  an  old  cat,  which  had  accompanied  him  from 
Scotland,  and  been  the  companion  of  his  exile."  Mr.  Margarof  s 
evidence  before  the  House  of  Conmious,  which  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  chapter,  exercised  an  important  influence  in 
reforming  the  glaring  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
colony  in  connexion  with  the  monopolising  and  traf&cing 
proceedings  of  the  military  of&cers  and  their  friends. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  colonial  clergyman,  and  at 
this  time  the  only  one,  to  whose  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty 
and  fearless  denunciation  of  the  vices  of  the  military  rulers  of 
the  colony,  Mr.  Palmer  bears  testimony  in  the  letter  before 
quoted,  although  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  had 
embraced  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Moravian  Methodists.  He 
was  a  Oambndge  man,  of  Magdalen  College,  and  was  an 
excellent  and  zealous  pastor,  but  of  too  retiring,  quiet,  and 
meek  a  character  to  exercise  much  personal  influence  on  the 
men  who  had  the  control  of  affairs  at  the  period  in  question. 
In  addition  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  chaplain  to  the 
settlement,  he  devoted  considerable  attention  to  horticulture, 
and  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  orange  into 
the  colony.  His  orchard  was  at  Kissing  Point,  and  his  trees 
were  grown  from  seeds  which  he  had  procured  at  Eio  Janeiro 
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on  the  voyage  out ;  it  is  said  that  Ihoy  produced  ao  abuii<!uil 
of  veryfine  fVuit,  and  that  his  oranges  firequeutly  sold  u  hi^h 
as  ft  shilling  each.     His  horticulturfil  operations  were,  after  i 

time,  carried  out  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale,  and  wen  k> 
remAlkably  successful  in  a  money-makiiig  point  of  view,  that 
when  he  left  the  colony,  after  a  residence  therein  of  tw^he 
or  fourteen  years,  he  took  with  him  a  considerahle  fortona. 
From  his  quiet  and  inoffensive  character,  very  little  is  aid 
respecting  liim  in  the  accounts  of  early  writers  on  the  twlony, 
but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  a  man  did  not  nursuo 
the  even  teaor  of  his  way  in  such  a  ooramuni^,  for  nearly  hail 
ageneratioD,  withoutdoing  rauoh  good.  The  iactof  his  hario.!,' 
erected  a  cliurch  by  voluntary  effort,  at  sucli  a  period,  sini 
under  very  difBcult  and  discouraging  circumstances,  goes  fir 
to  prove  his  piety  and  r.eai ;  and  the  testimony  borne  by  Mt 
Palmer  as  to  the  way  in  which,  on  the  arrival  of  Goven 
Hunter,  he  reproved  the  debauchery  and  tyrannical  ooodl 
of  those  who  for  a  period  of  three  years  had  administered  1 
government  of  the  colony,  and  who  wore  yet  in  a  podtJon' 
injure  him,  if  ao  minded,  affords  a  guarantee  for  hw  EaithAi 
ness  and  coorage.  His  congratulation  a  on  the  occasion  rt'fomJ 
to  were,  however,  somewhat  premature.  Tliose  whom  l( 
denounced  for  their  oppression  and  vice  had  fixed  thcmadTSi 
too  firmly,  their  wealth  and  influence  were  too  powerful,  "  " 
Governor  Hunter's  interference  to  be  of  much  avail.  Tl 
alreodv  occupied  almost  every  avenue  to  office  and  trade, 
formed,  even  at  that  early  oeriod,  a  verv  powerful  if  not  A 
numerous  class.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
result  of  their  influence  was  entirely  prejudicial  to  thecoloi 
Far  from  it  The  wealth  they  aooumiJated  was  for  the  n 
part  spent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
community.  They  imported  valuable  stock  and  implen 
they  opened  up  channels  for  commerce,  they  saw  the  , 
latent  resources  of  the  country  and  endeavoured  to  dev 
them,  they  set  an  example  of  ener^  to  a  before  apathetic 
frequently  starving  community,  their  wealth  soon 
them  to  live  in  a  style  of  oonubrt  which  fordbly  oi 
with  the  wretchedness  and  squalor  which  characterised 
huts  of  the  poorer  class  of  free  settlers  as  well  as  iho 
victs ;  the  esample  of  their  success  not  only  exerdaed 
powerful  influence  on  those  by  whom  they  were  surroi  '" 
but  drew  to  the  colony  many  men  of  intelligence  and 


0  mode  the 
o  India  and  Europi 


pi-ospecle  of  the  ooontry  know 
All  the  benefits  oi'iaing  trom  the  f  r»eii[<^ 
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'  a  wesdthy  dasB  were  not,  of  course,  felt  for  years  after  the 
dried  to  which  reference  is  now  made,  but  the  opportunity 
r  laying  the  foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the 
incipal  colonial  families,  for  opening  up  a  traffic  with  other 
^iintnes,  and  for  proving  to  the  world  that  Australia  was 
orthy  of  some  higher  destination  than  remaining  a  mere 
ceptacle  for  felons,  arose  at  this  time  and  were  promptly 
ken  advantage  ot 

Almost  the  first  act  of  Captain  Hunter,  after  assuming  the 
)Yemment>  was  the  establishing  of  a  small  printing  office, 
he  press  and  types  had  been  brought  out  originally  by 
ovemor  Phillip,  but  had  never  been  used  for  want  of  some 
16  who  understood  the  art  of  printing.  A  printer  was,  how- 
'er^  at  last  found.  He  was  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
owe,  a  Creole  of  St  Christopher's,  in  the  West  Indies,  who 
id  lately  arrived  in  the  colony.  The  press  was  at  first 
aployed  in  printing  official  notices  only,  but  in  the  course  of 
ne  the  office  was  extended,  and  about  eight  years  afterwards 
small  newspaper,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  was  established,  which 
ntinued,  under  Mr.  Howe's  control,  to  be  the  official  organ  of 
e  Government  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Governor  Hunter  brought  back  with  him  fiom  England 
^nnilong,  one  of  the  natives  who  had  been  taken  home  by 
>vemor  Phillip.  Colonel  Collins  gives  the  following  account 
Bennilong's  conduct  on  his  return,  and  his  gradual  relapse 
to  savage  habits.  ''  On  his  first  appearance,  he  conducted 
mself  with  polished  familiarity  towards  his  sisters  and  other 
lations ;  but  to  his  acquaintance  he  was  distant,  and  quite 
le  man  of  consequence.  He  declared,  in  a  tone  and  with  an 
r  that  seemed  to  expect  compliance,  that  he  should  no  longer 
iffer  them  to  fight  and  cut  each  other's  throats,  as  they  had 
one ;  that  he  should  introduce  peace  among  them,  and  make 
hem  love  each  other.  He  expressed  his  wish,  that  when  they 
risited  him  at  Government-house,  they  would  contrive  to  be 
K>inewhat  more  cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  less  coarse  in 
their  manners ;  and  he  seemed  absolutely  offended  at  some 
little  indelicacies  which  he  observed  in  his  sister  Car-rang- 
w-rang,  who  came  in  such  haste  from  Botany  Bay,  with  a 
little  nephew  on  her  back,  to  visit  him,  that  she  left  her 
luibiliments  behind  her.  Bennilong  had  certainly  not  been  an 
listen tive  observer  of  the  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  lived;  he  conducted  himself  with  great  pro- 
priety at  table,  particularly  in  the  observance  of  those  atten- 
tions which  are  chiefly  requisite  in  the  presence  of  women. 

c2 
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a  gipsy  bonnet  of  the  same  colour,  she 
and  foflowed  her  former  husband     In  a 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the   lady 
unincumbered  with  ciothing  of  any  kind, 
missing.     Caruey  was  sought  for ;  and  it  ^ 
that  he  had  been  severely  beaten  by  Benni 
80  much  of  English  customs  that  he  ms 
instead  of  the  weapons  of  his  country,  to  < 
of  Caruey,  who  would  have  preferred  meel 
in  the  field  armed  with  the  spear  and  i 
being  much  the  younger  man,  the  lady,  ev( 
followed  her  inclination,   and  Benniiong 
yield  her  without  any  further  opposition.   *. 
been  satisfied  with  the  beating  that  he  had 
hinted  that>  resting  for  the  present  without 
look  about  him,  and  at  some  future  peri 
choice.     His  absence  from  the  Governor's  ] 
frequent,   and  little  attended  to.     When 
usually  left  his  clothes  behind,  carefully  r 
his  return,  before  he  made  his  visit  to  the  ( 

Some  prisoners,  in  1789,  had  obtained  p 
brate,  by  a  dramatic  performance,  the  Kin 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  ship  Sirius  wit 
period  when  the  settlement  was  in  danger  oi 
attempt  was  not  so  successful  as  to  call  fo 
that  time.     Soon  after  his  arrival.  hnTrnTT/.^ 
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)ably  for  that  reason  he  is  generally  belieyed  to  haye  been 
author  of  the  well-imown  prologue  which  was  spoken  on 
3CoaaioiL*  But  this  prologue  is  so  far  superior  to  anything 

•PROLOGUE. 

From  distant  climes,  o'or  wide  spread  sees  we  oomey 
Though  not  with  much  eclat,  or  oeat  of  drum ; 
True  patriots  all,  for,  be  it  understood, 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good : 
Ko  private  views  disgraced  our  generous  zeal. 
What  urg'd  our  travels,  was  our  country's  weal ; 
And  none  will  doubt,  but  that  our  emigration 
Has  proved  most  useful  to  the  British  nation. 

But,  you  inquire,  what  could  our  breasts  inflamfl^ 
With  tms  new  pasgion  for  theatric  fame ; 
What,  in  the  practice  of  our  f(»mer  days, 
Could  shape  our  talents  to  exhibit  plays  ? 
Tour  patience.  Sirs,  some  observations  made, 
You'll  grant  us  equal  to  the  scenic  trade. 

He,  who  to  mionight  ladders  is  no  stranger. 
You'll  own  will  ma^e  an  admirable  Banger. 
To  seek  Macheath  we  have  not  far  to  roam. 
And  sure  in  Filch  I  shall  be  quite  at  home. 
Unrivalled  there,  none  will  dispute  my  claim 
To  high  pre-eminence  and  exalted  fame. 

As  oft  on  Ghadshill  we  have  ta'en  our  stand. 
When  'twas  so  dark  you  could  not  see  your  hand, 
Some  true-bred  Falstaff  we  may  hope  to  start, 
Who,  when  well-bolster'd,  well  will  play  his  part^ 
The  scene  to  vary,  we  shall  try  in  time 
To  treat  you  with  a  little  pantomime. 
Here  light  and  easy  Columbines  are  found. 
And  well-tried  Harlequins  with  us  abound  ; 
From  durance  vile  our  precious  selves  to  keep. 
We  often  had  recourse  to  th*  flying  leap ; 
To  a  black  face  have  sometimes  ow'd  escape, 
And  Hounslow  Heath  has  proved  the  worth  of  crape. 

But  how,  you  ask,  can  we  e'er  hope  to  soar 
Above  these  scenes,  and  rise  to  tragic  lore  ? 
Too  oft,  alas  !  w^ve  forced  th'  unwilling  tear, 
And  petrified  the  heart  with  real  fear. 
Macbeth  a  harvest  of  applause  will  reap. 
For  some  of  us,  I  fear,  have  murdered  sleep  ; 
His  lady  too  with  grace  will  sleep  and  talk. 
Our  feznales  have  been  used  at  mght  to  walk. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  so  various  ia  our  art, 
An  actor  may  Improve  and  mend  his  part ; 
"  Give  me  a  horse,"  bawls  Richard,  hke  a  drone, 
We'll  find  a  man  would  help  himself  to  one. 
G^rant  us  your  favour,  put  us  to  the  test, 
To  gain  your  smiles  we'll  do  our  very  best; 
And,  without  dread  of  future  Turnkey  Lockits, 
Thus,  in  an  honest  way,  still  pick  your  pockets. 


L  S13  jr?TKiLiAx  Disormnr 

L  kIm  whiclt  has  been  ascribed  to  Bamngtoo,  or  Utat  ha  conU 
I  have  written,  if  tli«  Voyvge  to  Kew  South  Wales  and  tli« 
I  Historj  of  the  Colony,  wbkb  pM9  nader  hia  name,  aie  to  bi 
I  as  &ir  Bunplea  of  bis  literuy  ftojiumiieiiU,  Uul  do 
'  D  hM  read  msm  coold  for  a  a>om«nt  belieTc  htm  to  bi 
C  of  the  prologne.  And,  spait  altogether  from  iti 
^eelleaoe,  there  is  Hhtmdant  internal  evidenoe  to 
g  doubts  aa  to  its  being  the  im>dnction  of  a  nun  of 


^  .  Or  of  snr  person  of  his  class.    Tbt 

oatttOK-  noconceaJed  earcasm,  and  broad  allusions  to  tfai 
prsTtoua  charvrtar,  not  only  of  a  large  part  of  the  popolatioD 
of  Sydney  at  that  period,  bnt  of  the  actors  themselvee,  could 
never  have  come  from  one  who  himself  had  belonged  to  llm 
prison  class.  It  is  well  known  tbat  no  persoHB  are  tnon 
eendtiTe  on  subjects  of  such  a  nature  than  reformed  crimi* 
nals  ; — we  know  that  Barrington'a  character  was  without 
blemish  in  the  colony,  and  the  very  fact  that  Qovernor  Hunlv 
gave  these  performers  liberty  to  get  up  a  dramatio  ealfJ- 
tainnieiit  is  safficieot  to  prove  that  they  had  to  umit 
extent  retrieved  theirs.  Persons  of  that  clasg  mighty  U  i 
matter  of  policy,  in  order  to  secure  the  patronage  of  m 
influential  man,  consent  to  such  a  prologue  being  spoken,  but 
they  would  never  have  adopted  language  of  that  kind  of  thiEOi 
own  choice.  ITie  writer  was,  perhaps.  Colonel  Collins,  ll» 
Ju<tge- Advocate,  a  man  of  conaiderable  literary  taste  ud 
ability;  or,  if  not  Collins,  some  other  gentleman  occupvingui 
officiu  position,  but  who,  not  wishing  to  appear  tofaecon- 
nccced  in  any  way  with  the  class  of  persona  of  whom  the 
players  were  exclusively  composed,  quietly  allowvd,  the 
general  opinion  that  fiarrington  wits  the  author  to  ntmua 
uncontradicted.  Barrington  himself,  if  he  was  the  aatkor  of 
the  history  which  bears  his  name,  soys  nothing  about  hariiif 
written  the  prologue.  He  merely  notices  it  as  "a  cuiiotn 
prologue  spoken  at  the  theatre,"  and  does  not  in  anyway 
allude  to  its  authorship.  The  rates  of  admission  to  the  pl^ 
bouse  were  singular.  There  was  little  or  no  money  in  &» 
colony  at  that  time,  and  the  circulating  medium  most  in  dm 
-■W  rum.  The  price  of  a  seat  in  the  gallery,  the  moat  com- 
lodious  and  fashionable  part  of  the  house,  was  fixed  »t  • 
lilliug'B  worth  of  spirits,  flour,  meat,  or  any  other  artiol*  of 
ol  use.  The  passion  for  play-going  had  been  Iwpl  i" 
-  °ot  a  long  time,  by  the  absence  of  what  itfeaon, 
.jke  out  with  great  fury  on  the  first  oppOTtus'iy- 
ivioo  was  practised  by  the  woret  otaaa  of  conriiil*(9 
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dbtain  the  means  of  admission.  One  fellow  killed  a  fine 
^eyhoond  belonging  to  an  officer,  and,  after  skinning  it, 
succeeded  in  palming  off  its  joints  for  kangaroo  flesh,  at  the 
rate  of  ninepence  a  pound.  The  increase  of  crime  was  so 
great  and  so  marked  after  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  that  the 
Governor  was  soon  obliged  to  issue  orders  for  levelling  the 
place  with  the  ground;  and  that  high-handed  course  met 
Tvith  the  general  approval  of  the  more  respectable  people  of 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  June,  1796,  the  first  coal  discovered  in  the  colony  was 
brought  to  Sydney  by  some  men  who  had  been  employed 
in  fishing,  and  had  t^en  shelter  in  what  they  described  as 
**  a  bay  near  Port  Stephens,"  evidently  meaning  the  entrance 
to  the  river  Hunter,  afterwards  called  Port  Hunter  or  New- 
castle Harbour.  About  the  same  time  coal  was  also  found  at 
the  Coal  Cliff  at  Bulli  by  part  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  and  the 
Beams  there  traced  for  several  miles  by  an  officer  and  some 
men  who  had  been  sent  in  search  of  them.  The  first  natural 
produce  of  the  country  ever  turned  to  profit,  as  an  export,  was 
'  a  quantity  of  coals  consisting  of  44  tons,  dug  from  the  cliff  at 
Newcastle,  which  was  exchanged  for  some  nails  and  old  iron 
with  the  master  of  an  American  ship.  The  first  regular 
export  of  coal  was  in  the  year  1801,  when  a  small  brig  called 
the  Anna  Josepha,  which  had  been  built  in  the  colony,  was 
freighted  with  colonial  timber  and  coals,  and  despatched  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Both  the  coals  and  the  timber  met 
with  a  ready  market  there.    The  coals  were  sold  at  £6  a  ton. 

The  accounts  of  the  years  1796  and  1797  are  full  of  stories 
of  conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  the  natives,  in  which 
very  little  mercy  appears  to  have  been  shown  on  either  side. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  anything  like 
a  correct  estiinate  of  the  number  of  settlers  killed  by  the 
blacks,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  number  of  the  aborigines  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  in  return.  The  natives,  in  many  of  their 
attacks,  evinced  great  daring,  and  were  often  successful  in 
carrying  off  large  quantities  of  plunder.  On  several  occa- 
sions Uiey  boarded  at  sea,  in  their  canoes,  the  vessels 
employed  in  bringing  grain  and  other  produce  from  the 
Hawkesbury.  In  one  at  least  of  these  piratical  attacks 
they  succeeded,  after  overpowering  and  killing  the  crew, 
in  getting  possession  of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  In  other 
attempts  they  were  beat  off,  with  great  loss,  and  ampl<> 
vengeance  was  afterwards  exacted.     They  were  believed 
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bsv*  be«B  tmeanngti  u  Oaot  oimeB  bj-  r 
Baa  J  at  whom  wen  Imng  villi  tlura,  and  wto  «■ 
tba  Butt  put  bqrtwd  A*  *^^  at  tfc«  Uw.  Ocdlimt  i 
laatm,  pxet  aoctisaM  of  nanj  s&^s  betwaen  Hia  ■ 
Asd  tna  bbdx^  bnt  &ej-«««  moet  <v  them  eomnr  B 
io  chMxtcter  tliat  ths  JbHoTiiif  acoouit  of  one  wludi 
plaoB  in  Uaieh,  1797,  trill  serre  ae  a  epecitaAi  o 
wltole : — **  The  people  at  the  Xorthern  Fanns  [Eladag 
distnct]  had  been  repeatedly  plandexEd  of  t^ir  proi 
and  j^lnthing  bj  a  laifp  body  of  eaT^es,  who  hu 
raoently  lolled  a  man  and  waman.  Exasperated  at 
cmel  and  wanton  cxwdact,  they  armed  themsalToa,  and 
pgiBaing  them  a  whole  sight,  oama  an  nith  a  par^  of 
than  a  hundred,  who,  oo  dicoot«iiBg  utat  their  porenen 
armed,  ILed ;  leaving  behind  them  a  quantity  of  iDdian 
some  mnaket  ballfi,  and  othet  things  which  they  had 
dered.  They  continned  to  fi^low,  and  traced  tbem  i 
ae  the  ootalurte  of  Parramatta.  Being  fatigued  with 
march,  they  entered  the  town,  and  in  aboat  on  hoar 
were  fiaUowed  by  a  larg«  body  of  natives,  headed  by  Pen 
a  riotous  and  troabldsoma  savage.  These  wara  kam 
the  Botllfcrs  to  be  the  same  who  had  so  frequently  an 
them,  and  they  intended,  if  possible,  to  seize  upon  Pemi 
who,  in  a  great  rage,  throatened  to  sp«ar  the  first 
that  dared  to  approach  them,  and  actaally  did  throw  a 
at  one  of  the  soldiers.  The  oonfliot  now  began,  a  m 
waa  levelled  at  the  principal,  which  severely  wounded 
Slany  Gpears  were  then  thrown,  and  one  man  vaa  etn 
the  arm,  upon  which  the  superior  effect  of  the  file 
woe  shown  thent,  and  five  were  instantly  killed.  Uoph 
se  it  was  to  the  Governor  that  the  lives  of  so  many  of 

Kople  should  have  been  taken,  no  other  course  ooold 
en  pnrsaed  with  safety ;  for  it  was  their  oustom, 
they  found  themselves  more  numerous  and  better  armed 
the  white  people,  to  demand  with  insolence  whatdvei 
deemed  proper ;  and,  if  refused,  to  have  recoai^  to  m) 
Thla  check,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  a  good  effeot 
Famuln-y,  wbo  had  received  seven  buckshot  in  hishea' 
ilifl'nrutil  jifli-ts  of  bis  body,  was  taken  extremely  til  l 
'i'liis  savage  was  first  known  in  the  settlemai 
of  John  M'Intire  in  the  yeai-  1790 ;  siuoe  ^ 
n  a  most  active  enemy  to  the  settleie,  pin 
u  of  their  property  and  endangering  their  pa 

id 
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The  preceding  instance  affords  an  example  of  fhe  fre- 
quently recurring  conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  the 
natives,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  relative  positions  in 
-v^hich  the  two  races  stood  to  each  other  during  the  first  ten 
or  twelve  years  after  the  settlement  was  founded.  The  most 
frequent  cause  of  quarrel  between  them  was  the  plundering 
of  the  growing  maize  crops  by  the  blacks ;  and  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  carried  on  some  of  the  more  outlying  farms 
that  some  of  the  settlers  on  the  Hawkesbury  had  to 
abandon  their  lands  in  1797,  after  they  had  devoted  several 
years  to  the  labour  of  clearing  and  cidtivation.  The  truth 
IS,  that  the  flre-arms  of  the  whites  had  so  thinned  and 
frightened  the  game  on  which  the  unfortunate  natives  had 
been  accustomed  to  rely  for  food,  that  they  were  driven  by 
starvation  to  prey  upon  the  crops  of  the  settlers ;  while  the 
scarcity  of  animal  food  among  the  latter  compelled  them  to 
adopt  every  means  in  their  power  to  eke  out  their  scanty 
rations  with  game  and  flsh. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1 797,  the  Hunter  River 
was  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Shortland.  He  had  heen  sent 
in  pursuit  of  a  party  of  convicts  who  had  run  off  with  the 
best  boat  in  the  colony  while  on  her  passage  to  the  Hawkes- 
bury. He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  but 
more  than  compensated  for  that  misfortune  by  the  discovery 
of  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  eastern  Australia,  which  he 
named  the  Hunter  in  honor  of  the  Governor. 

The  harvest  of  1797  was  a  very  abundant  one ;  and  as  the 
live  stock  had  lately  done  well,  and  was  fast  increasing,  par- 
ticularly the  sheep  and  pigs,  the  prospects  of  the  settlement, 
which  had  now  been  founded  nearly  ten  years,  were  con- 
sidered to  be  rapidly  improving.  In  January,  1798,  the  land 
nnder  cultivation  with  wheat  and  maize  amounted  to  nearly 
five  thousand  acres ;  the  sheep  numbered  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred,  the  pigs  upwards  of  four  thousand,  and  the 
homed  cattle  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Governor  Phillip's  practice,  in 
granting  lands,  to  give  a  farm  to  an  emancipated  convict  of 
good  character  for  every  one  granted  to  a  free  settler.  Thus, 
up  to  the  8th  of  August,  1791,  three  years  and  a  half  afber 
the  formation  of  the  settlement,  forty-three  grants,  contain- 
ing 2660  acres,  had  been  issued  to  free  settlers ;  and  forty- 
four  grants,  containing  1500  acres,  conferred  on  emancipated 


oonviotft  It  is  believed,  although  there  are  no  retunui  u 
to  the  exftot  nambere,  that  about  the  same  proportion  was 
observed  by  Govemop  Hunt«r ;  and  the  course  punned 
towards  wall -conducted  men  who  had  been  convicts  off- 
rated  as  a  strong  iadncement  to  reformation  on  the  pmoD«n 
generally;  for  the  knowledge  on  their  part  that  if  tltny 
behaved  well  they  hod  every  prospect^  on  the  expiration  at 
their  sontencoa,  of  being  restored  to  society  and  placed  int 
position  almost  a»  favourable  as  if  they  had  never  bll«ll 
from  the  path  of  honesty  and  virtue,  must  have  exerdMd 
a  most  powerful  influence  for  good  on  their  oharaAtW  ui 
conduct 

Governor  Hunter  being  anxious  to  discover  the  truth  of  tht 
rumours  respecting  the  herd  of  wild  cattle  aaid  to  exist  in  tta 
interior,  despatched  a  person  in  the  direction  where  the  callk 
were  supposed  to  be,  and  the  information  he  obtained  from 
'the  blooka  and  the  indiciitions  he  saw,  were  sufficient  to  indoM 
liis  Exoelloncy  to  head  a  party,  in  person,  to  set  the  nuBa 
finally  at  rest  The  narrative  of  his  journey  sayd: — 
"The  Governor  setoff  for  Parramatfa,  attended  by  a  small 
party;  a»d,  after  travelling  two  days  in  a  direotion  S.S.V. 
from  the  settlement  at  Prospect  Uill,  crossed  the  riwt 
named  by  Mr.  Phillip,  the  Nepean  ;  and,  to  his  great  suiprin 
and  satisfaction,  fell  in  with  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattle,  up  muds 
of  forty  in  number,  grazing  in  a  pleasant  and  apparently 
fertile  pasturage.  The  day  being  far  advanced  when  he  sav 
them,  he  rested  for  the  night  in  the  neighbourhood,  hopiflg 
in  the  morning  to  be  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  whole  herd. 
A  doubt  had  been  started  of  their  being  cattle  produced  fiom 
vhat  had  been  brought  int»  the  country  by  Governor  Fhillw 
from  the  Cape  ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  Im  m 
longer  standing.  The  Governor  thought  this  a  circumstanci 
vorth  determining,  and  directed  the  attendants  who  wer« 
with  hi"!  to  endeavour  to  get  near  enough  to  kill  a  calC  Tliil 
they  were  not  able  to  effect ;  for  while  lying  in  wait  for  ths 
•hole  herd  to  pass,  which  now  consisted  of  upwards  of  aixtr 
Fong  and  old,  they  were  furiously  set  upon  by  a  bull,  whicn 
jht  up  the  rear,  and  which  in  their  own  defuuoe  thsy 
obliged  to  kill-  This,  however,  answered  the  purport 
ipB  better  than  a  calf  might  have  done ;  for  he  had  tH 
jsarks  of  the  Cape  cattle  when  full  grown,  such  as  wjd*- 
ling  horns,  a  moderate  rising  or  bump  betWMn  u* 
Jers,  and  a  short  thin  tall.  Being  at  this  time  seven  C 
«Dd  thirty  miles  £t<HuParrwiult«,  a  very  email  ijiiultV 
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of  the  meat  only  could  be  sent  in ;  the  remainder  was  left  to 
the  crows  and  dogs  of  the  woods,  much  to  the  regret  of  the 
Governor  and  his  party,  who  considered  that  the  prisoners, 
particularly  the  sick  at  the  hospital,  had  not  lately  received 
any  meat  either  salt  or  fresh. 

"  The  country  where  they  were  found  grazing  was  remark- 
ably pleasant  to  the  eye ;  everywhere  the  foot  trod  on  thick 
and  luxuriant  grass ;  the  trees  were  thinly  scattered,  and  free 
from  underwood,  except  in  particular  spots ;  several  beautiful 
flats  presented  large  ponds,  covered  with  ducks  and  the  black 
swan,  the  margins  of  which  were  fringed  with  shrubs  of  the 
most  delightful  tints,  and  the  ground  rose  from  these  levels 
into  hills  of  easy  ascent 

*^  The  question  how  these  cattle  came  hither  appeared  easy 
of  solution.  The  few  that  were  lost  in  1788,  two  bulls  and 
five  cows,  travelled  without  interruption  in  a  western  direc- 
tion tmtil  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Nepean.  Arrived 
there,  and  finding  the  crossing  as  easy  as  when  the  Governor 
had  forded  it,  they  came  at  once  into  a  well-watered  country, 
and  amply  stored  with  grass.  From  this  place  they  had  no 
inducement  to  move.  They  were  in  possession  of  a  country 
equal  to  their  support,  and  in  which  they  remained  'undis- 
turbed. The  settlers  had  not  till  then  travelled  quite  so  far 
westward  ;  and  but  few  natives  were  to  be  found  thereabouts ; 
they  were  likely,  therefore,  to  remain  for  years  unmolested, 
and  securely  to  propagate  their  species. 

''It  was  a  most  pleasant  circumstance,  to  have  in  the 
woods  of  New  Holland  a  thriving  herd  of  wild  cattle.  Many 
proposals  were  made  to  bring  them  into  the  settlement ;  but 
in  the  day  of  want,  if  these  should  be  sacrificed,  in  what 
better  condition  would  the  colony  be  for  having  possessed  a 
herd  of  cattle  in  the  woods  ? — a  herd  which,  if  suffered  to 
renaain  undisturbed  for  some  years,  would,  like  the  cattle  of 
South  America,  always  prove  a  market  sufficient  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  only  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  for  exportation.  The  Governor  saw  it 
in  this  light,  and  determined  to  guard  against  any  attempts  to 
destroy  them." 

In  the  meantime,  while  a  privileged  few  of  the  officials  and 
their  friends,  the  more  wealthy  of  the  colonists,  were  making 
fortunes  by  the  monopoly  of  convict  labour  and  a  complete 
control  of  the  traffic  of  the  colony,  the  smaller  class  of  agricul- 
tural settlers,  the  victims  of  their  exactions,  were  suffering 
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severe  hardshipe.  They  were  plauged  in  debt  to  these  ' 
huokfiters  to  such  an  extent,  and  obliged  to  pay  bo  _ 
price  for  labour,  that  they  became  dispirited  and  almost : 
lesB.  Every  official  who  occapied  land  employed  on 
number  of  coavicta,  who  were  clothed  and  rationed  at 
expense  of  the  Government,  while  the  produce  of  tlieir  lab 
was  taken  into  the  public  store  at  a  high  rate.  The  Gotl 
ment  fed,  maintained,  and  clothed  the  hands  that  wrought  <_ 
ground,  and  at  the  game  timejpurchosed  the  results  of  the 
toil,  while  public  works  stood  etill  for  want  of  labonren. 
The  etnall  settlers,  on  the  contrary,  bad  not  only  to  pay  liigiilj 
for  labour,  but  not  having  sufficient  influence  to  get  Uieir 
produce  taken  into  store,  were  obliged  to  part  with  it  at  almost 
a  nominal  price  to  those  who  had.  Collina  says  : — "  The  de- 
livery of  grain  into  the  public  storehouses,  when  open  for  thai 
purpose,  was  so  completely  monopolised,  that  the  settlers  bad 
but  few  opportunities  of  getting  the  full  value  of  their  crops. 
A  few  words  will  place  this  iniquitous  combination  in  its 
proper  light.  The  settler  found  himself  thrust  ont  from  liu 
granary,  by  a  man   whose  greater  opulence  created 

influence.     He  was  then  driven  by  hia  necessities  to 

of  his  grain  for  less  than  half  its  value.     To  whom  din 
dispose  of  it? — to  the  very  man  whoso  greater  opulence  en 
him.  to  purchase  it,  and  whose  greater  influence  could 
received  into  the  public  store !     Order  after  order  had 
issued  on  this  very  subject,  the    storekeepers   beinj; 
pointedly  directed  to  g^ve  the  preference  to  the  man  \  _ 
grain  was  the  produce  of  his  own  labour;  and,  if  any  bi 
were  shown,  to  let  it  be  to  the  poor  hut  industrioua  set 
But  these  necessary  and  humane  directions  had  been  too  < 
frustrated  by  I'ircumstan cos  which  were  carefully  kept  froi 
knowledge  of  the  Governor ;  it  was,  however,  proved  to  hlob 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  store  at  the  Hawkesbury  batng 
opened  for  tbe  reception  of  1500  bushels  of  wheat,  the  wbok 
wus  engrossed  by  two  or  three  of  these  opulent  traders,  tolie 
exclusion  and  injury  of  others,  and  of  ^e  petty  formeis  in 
general." 

Barrington's  History,  referring  to  the  position  of  the  sroaU 
Battlers  just  previous  to  the  time  now  spoken  of  (ITilT), 
Bays  1 — "  A  petition  was  presented  from  them  in  April,  expre>- 
Bive  of  the  distress  they  were  under,  both  from  the  high  wMgw 
tiieygave  for  working  their  ground,  and  the  immense  pric* 
paid  for  all  articles  requisite  to  carry  on  business.  AnotbB 
evil  oppressed  them,  wnich  wae  an  unbounded  n^  for  tnffici 
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Bren  the  deliyery  of  ffrain  into  the  public  storehouses  was 
oompletely  monopolised,  and  settlers  had  few  opportunities  of 
ffetting  anything  near  the  value  of  their  orops,  being  obliged  to 
dispose  of  it  to  those  whose  greater  influence  could  get  it 
leoeived  into  the  public  store.  Orders  had  been  often  issued 
on  this  subject,  directing  the  storekeepers  to  give  the  prefer- 
moe  to  those  whose  grain  was  the  produce  of  their  own  labour, 
snd  to  let  fiavour  be  shown  to  the  poor  settler.  These  directions 
had  been  often  fhistrated,  from  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
Ooyemor  was  completely  kepi  On  the  5th  of  March,  a  court 
was  held  at  Pairamatta.  The  business  consisted  chiefly 
vespeoting  debts  contracted  between  the  dealers  and  the 
•eUlers ;  and  as  a  proof  to  what  height  this  business  had 
aniyed,  it  is  only  to  state,  that  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Goyexnor  in  one  cause  for  a  debt  of  the  very  serious  sum  of 
£868  16s.  lOd,  which  was  withdrawn  on  the  defendant 
eonsenting  to  pay  it  The  Gt)vemor  haying  received  from 
the  settlers,  by  means  of  two  gentlemen  he  sent  to  them  (the 
Bey.  Mr.  Marsden  and  Mr.  Arndell,)  a  statement  of  their 
grievances  and  distresses,  informed  them  that  he  was  sorry  to 
see  the  eflects  of  them  at  each  civil  court  held.  The  debts 
with  which  they  were  so  frequently  burdened,  through  impo- 
sition and  extortion,  committed  by  dealers  who  infested  the 
oolony,  added  to  the  difficulties  under  which  an  industrious 
man  laboured,  showed  there  wanted  some  mode  of  providing 
the  necessaries  required ;  these  were  grievances  of  which  he 
determined  to  get  the  better,  and  he  resolved  to  adopt  every 
means  in  his  power  to  give  them  relief." 

This  sad  condition  of  things  appears  to  have  acquired  its 
greatest  intensity  under  Governor  Hunter,  who,  although  a 
man  of  the  greatest  kindness  of  heart,  and  of  the  highest. 
honour  and  integrity,  seems  to  have  been  thwarted  or  very 
eaaily  hoodwinked  by  the  adroit  schemers  by  whom  he  was 
aorrounded.  His  unsuspicious  nature  and  easiness  of  dis- 
position were  almost  proverbial,  and  were  frequently  taken 
advantage  of  by  designing  persons.  He  issued  repeated  orders 
and  used  all  his  influence  to  suppress  the  gross  impositions 
practised  on  the  mass  of  the  community  by  the  privileged  few, 
bat  his  eflbrts  were  generally  fruitless,  and  things  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  until  they  became  iJmost  intolerable. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  1797,  a  ship  called  the 
Sydney  Cove,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Company, 


while  on  &  voyage  from  Inilia  to  New  South  Wnl 
at  Furuoaux  a  lelaude,  near  Buss'b  Straits, 
ton,  the  master,  and  part  of  the  crew,  remained  s 
where  the  wreck  oeaurrecl  for  3  period  of  aboat  t 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  eupercargo,  with  the  chief  otSoer 
men,  endeavoured  to  reach  Sydney  in  the  loog-boc 
driven  on  shore  somewhere  to  the  soath  of  Cape  ] 
whence  they  attempted  to  travel  northward,  and  a 
eettlement  by  land.  The  distance  was  very  gn 
four  hundred  miles,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  ti 
of  the  most  formidable  character.  They  persevere 
for  a  time,  but  at  length  began  to  drop  one  by  01 
each  other  daily.  Their  number,  on  reaching  thi 
diatrict,  was  reduced  to  five.  Most  of  the  tribsE 
tfaey  had  met  with  before  they  arrived  there  had  be 
but  now  they  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  wit 
civilised  blackfellowa  from  Botany  Bay — the  ne 
endeavoured  to  entrap  Mr,  Basa  and  Lteuteoant 
abort  time  before,  when  on  their  first  voyage  of  di« 
little  boat  failed  the  Tom  Thumb.  These  ecouQ 
the  chief  mate  and  carpenter,  leaving  only  Mr. 
English  sailor,  and  a  lascar.  They  succeeded  a 
undergoing  the  most  frightful  sufieriugs,  iu  read) 
mowloe,  a  little  inlet  on  the  coast  about  midw 
Botany  Bay  nad  WoUongong,  and  the  place  whi 
Flinders  and  Biksa  had  found  shelter  some  time  I 
the  etorm  which  threatened  to  destroy  their  tioi 
Watta-mowlee  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  companiona  wen 
by  soma  fishermBa.  who  gave  them  a  passage  to  Syi 
they  ariived  on  the  ITth  April,  havmg  been  two 
their  perilous  journey.  The  Governor,  on  learnin, 
tion  of  Captain  Hamilton  and  the  remainder  0: 
despatched,  in  the  following  month,  a  eohooner 
Francis  to  their  agsistance.  They  were  all  at  Ion; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ^ 
recovered,  about  ten  months  after  her  wreck.  I 
nary  journey  of  Mr.  Clarke  and  his  companii  1. 
notuworthy  from  the  fact,  that  they  werp  thf  .: 
and  to  give  information  respecting  the  Giistflin  ■ 
clifE  at  BuUi.  Captain  Hamilton,  the  unfortun 
if  tl\p  Sydney  Cove,  survived  his  arrival  in  Sj  ■  i . 

!"l '?  never  got  the  better  of  the  distress  kv., 
■J'  bis  ship  and  the  hardciiipa  he  anca 
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the  loi3g  period  of  his  enforced  residence  on  the  island  where 
she  T^as  wrecked. 

The  absurd  attempts  to  reach  China  overland,  which  were 
referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  as  having  taken  place  shortly 
after  tlie  foundation  of  the  settlement,  continued  to  be  repeated 
for  many  years.     In  1798,  when  the  colony  had  been  in  exist- 
ence  xQore  than  ten  years,  these  misdirected  efforts  were  as 
nunLerous  as  ever.  Bcurington's  History,  under  date  May  2nd, 
17dB,  says : — ^  Some  of  the  Irishmen  who  had  for  some  time 
been    searching  for  a  road  to  China,  were  brought  in  by  the 
settlexs  near  George's  Eiver.  They  had  wandered  through  the 
Tvoods  till  nearly  perished  for  want  of  food,  when  they  were 
discovered  in  an  unexpected  way.     Some  people  going  from 
Botaxiy  Bay  up  G^eorge's  Kiver,  had  lost  themselves  by  follow- 
ing cui  arm  of  that  river  never  before  looked  into.  During  this 
mistake,  they  met  these  people,  whose  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  oountry  led  them  down  on  a  point  of  land  placed  between 
two  waters,  where  they  remained  nine  days,  unable  to  return, 
and  must  have  perished  had  not  an  accidental  mistake  led  the 
people  in  the  boat  to  them.     The  narrative  given  of  their 
travels  and  sufferings  was  the  same  as  of  other  similar  adven- 
^^^^8,  and  added  one  more  to  the  many  already  recounted  to 
prove  that  daring  folly  and  extreme  ignorance  must  be  acting 
ifl  strong  conjunction  over  the  minds  of  those  who  made  such 
atteiiiptg.'» 

Colling^  writing  in  January,  1798,  respecting  these  singu- 

j^^y    absurd  attempts    to  reach  China,  says: — "Occasional 

^serti^Qjjg  of  one  or  two  people  at  a  time  had  occurred  from 

.^^-t'st  establishment  of  the  colony;  but  the  first  Irish  con- 

^^   that  arrived  from  Ireland  in  the  year  1791  went  off  in 

^'^^^^ous  bodies,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.    They  too  were 

JjJ^P^^sessed  with  a  notion  of  the  possibility  of  penetrating 

n   T?^^  the  woods  to  China,  and  imparted  the  same  idea  to 

—^  ^**^^ir  countrymen  who  came  after  them,  engaging  them  in 

®  ^^me  act  of  folly  and  madness.       It  was  not  then  to  be 

"Won^^yg^  at,  that  Wilson,  who  had  returned  from  living  in 

^®  "^^oods,  should,  among  other  articles  of  information,  men- 

^^^     iis  finding  more  than  fifty  skeletons,  which  the  natives 

^^^^ed  him  had  been  white  men,  who  had  lost  their  way  and 

"P^^^hed.      This  account  was  corroborated  by  different  Euro- 

"P^^^  articles  which  were  found,  such  as  knives,  old  shoes,  and 

*^^^r  things  which    were    known   not    to   belong    to  the 

^^Uves." 

On  the  14th  April,  179S,  the  settlement  received  a  small 


bntveiy  valuable  addition  to  its  popaUtion  by  tlM 
Tahiti  of  a  number  of  miaaioaarieB  wiio  had  been  driven 
violence  of  the  natiTM  to  se«k  refuge  in  ib&  neareat 
MttlemenL     The  vessel  in  which  tliey  mcbed  Sj^ey 
saiall  brig  called   the  NaatUna,  a  'wretched  wom-oat 
incapable  of  accommodating  the  whole  of  the  party,  so 
six  or  seven  had  to  be  left  behind  Uost  of  those  wh.0  w 
detennined  to  settle  in  the  colony.     They  must  have 
a  gr«at  accession  to  the  aocioty  of    tbe  settlement  at 
period;    and  the  effect  of  the   examplea    they  tiS'orded  of 
iute^ty  and  moral  charactor,  in  a  community  in  whicJi  thew 
attributes  were  by  no  means  umversal,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated.    These  gentlemen  had  been  sent  out  trora  Cngkad 
to  the  Society  Islands,  in  the  ship  DofF,  by  the  London  Mis- 
aionary  Society,  under  circumst^ces  which  were  generaUj 
considered  at  the  time  of  their   departure    singularly  aii»- 
pidouB.     It  was  the  first  great  missionary  effort  ever  made  bj 
a  Frotestput  association :    and  its  promoters,  aa  well  as  tli« 
missionaries  themselves,  being  alike  inesperienoed  and  eothit- 
Biaetic,  appear  to  have  formed   the  most  mistaken  nol' 
relaUve  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  savage 
whose  conversion  they  wished  to  accomplish.      On  the 
their  departure  from  England,  when  the  ship  was  ready 
sea,  Dc.  Haweia,  a  celebrated  London  clergyman  of  those  dayi, 
preached  before  the  Society,  exhorting  them  to  attempt  gcttt 
things   and  to  expect  great  thinga.      He  described   to  bu 
delighted  audience   and    the  enthusiastic 
romantic  beauty,  the  delightful   climate,   and    tlie 
fertility  of  the  countries  which  they  were  going  to  evan^ 
he  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  countless  islands  wl 
lay  like  emeralds  upon  the  calm  bosom  of  the  Pa(Hfio 
and  he  confidently  anticipated  the  conversion  of  their  hi' 
favoured  inhabitants  as  soon  aa  they  heard  the  glad  tit 
of  the  Gospel.     Listening  to  this  hlgh-fiown  language, 
missionaries  end  their  friends,  in  the  exuberance  of  tbwr  1 
and  the  loftiness  of  their  faith,  cast  aside  all  the  teaclii), 
of  oxporience  and  rejected  aa  cold  and  wordly  the  adviee< 
those  who  recommended  a  less  obtrusive  and  pretentions  cm 
monconient.  and  a  more  cautious  approach  to  tho  outwDrka< 
tlio  strong  fortress  of  paganism.     It  was  urged  by  those 
judged  oulmlv  and  reasonably,  that  one  or  two  miseii 
.   night  bo  received  by  the  Tahidans — who,  like  all 
'*'  Wautpiciousof  strangers — withoutmucbdangerofi 
't  uimoaity  or  exciting  their  cupidity;  but  the  mi 
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which  they  would  regard  a  whole  shipload,  accompanied  by 
their  domestio  appliances  and  household  gear,  as  if  they 
had  come  to  invade  and  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
oountryi  was  likely  to  be  very  different  The  faith  and  zeal 
of  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  were,  however,  beyond 
the  xeadi  of  reason,  and  superior  to  the  cold  dictates  of  pru- 
dence. The  ship  Duff  sailed  from  Tower-wharf,  London, 
•midst  the  cheers  of  thousands  of  spectators,  with  flags  flying 
and  banners  streaming,  as  if  going  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer.  But  the  enterprise,  although  the  ship  arrived  safely 
at  her  destination,  proved  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  ever 
attempted  by  enthusiasts.  In  their  missionary  efforts  they 
met  with  nothing  but  disappointments  and  disasters.  They 
found  themselves,  after  the  ship  had  left  Tahiti,  cooped  up 
together  in  a  small  space,  and  in  danger  of  their  lives  if  they 
wecJcened  their  numbers  by  separating.  They  hsdled  with 
joy  the  appearance  at  Tahiti  of  the  Nautilus,  snuJl,  half- 
rotten,  ana  ill-found  as  she  was,  and  all  who  could  possibly 
be  accommodated  bargained  with  her  master  to  be  taken  to 
Sydney.  They  were  received  by  the  Governor  and  principal 
colonists  with  kindness,  and  grants  of  land  and  other 
inducements  to  remain  were  offered  them.  A  few  months 
after  their  arrival,  however,  one  of  their  number,  a  Mr. 
dode,  met  with  a  fate  quite  as  dreadful  as  that  which  he 
had  fled  from  Tahiti  to  avoid.  He  was  murdered,  in  July, 
1799,  by  a  soldier,  named  Thomas  Jones.  'While  leaning 
over  a  table  writing  a  receipt  for  some  money,  which  he 
liad  just  received,  he  was  felled  by  the  blow  of  an  axe ; 
his  throat  was  then  cut,  and  his  body  buried  in  a  saw- 
pit,  by  his  assassin,  with  the  assistance  of  two  accom- 
plices, a  man  and  a  woman,  both  belonging  to  the  free  part  of 
the  population.  The  culprits,  having  been  discovered  and 
convicted,  were  all  executed  two  days  afterwards,  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  The  two  men 
were  hung  in  chains,  the  body  of  the  woman  given  to  the 
sorgeons  for  dissection,  and  the  house  in  which  the  murder 
was  perpetrated  burned  to  the  groimd. 

Although  these  refugee  missionaries  formed  a  welcome 
addition  to  colonial  society,  their  conduct  in  leaving 
Tahiti  was  very  strongly  condemned  by  many,  and  reports 
of  the  misconduct  of  some  of  their  number  and  the  quarrels 
of  others  occasioned  probably  more  anxiety  and  pain  to 
those  who  were  instnimental  in  sending  them  out^  than 
eiyen  their  want  of  success.     Among  those  in  the  oolony  who 


ubberiy  at  yarianoe  with  the  unworldly  not 

missionary  enterprise  by  many  of  tnose 

religious  feelings  led  them  to  expect  great 

zeal  and  simplo  faith  without  the  use  of 

worldly  appliances,  Mr.  Marsden  was  of  oj 

weapons  were  all  very   well  in  their  ^k 

were  not  fully  equal  to  the  conversion 

Islanders.     His  opinion  of  the  savage  rs 

differed  somewhat  from  that  of   the  Kev 

other  enthusiasts  in  England ;  and  he  an 

plainly  that  if  the  directors  of  the  London  ] 

were    determined    to    establish    missions 

Islands  on  a  large  scale,  they  ought  to  se 

body   of    missionaries,    practised    in     the 

weapons,    and    well  armed,   so   as  to    be 

prepared  to    defend  themselves.     ''Unless 

missionaries    are    able     to     protect    them 

violence  of  the  natives,  they  will  be  in  co 

being  cut  off  by  them.     Their  lives,  if  unp 

own  strength,  wiU  hang  sometimes  perhaps 

single  battle  between  two  contending  chiefs 

will  be  the  case  unless  the  missionaries  are  fi 

means  of  self-defence,  and  are  able  to  convi 

their  superiority  in  point  of  skill  and  protc 

reason  which  Mr.  Marsden  thought  had  O] 

strongly  against  the  success  of  the  gentle 

their  want  of  warlike  weapons  and  applianc" 
to  use  thfim.  woo  fV*'^'- -' -^ 
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who  was  not  an  easy,  affable,  and  courtly  man  in  address,  and 
well  educated  to  boot  Mr.  Marsden's  sentiments  on  mis- 
sionary qualifications  are  given  here  at  some  length  because 
they  adford  an  insight  into  his  own  character — Sk  very  remark- 
able one — and  because  he  occupied  for  forty  years  or  more  a 
very  prominent  place  in  colonial  society,  and  exercised  great 
influence  in  forming  the  character  of  a  young  and  rising  com- 
munity. His  opinion  that  the  refugee  missionaries  did  not 
poBsess  sufiBoient  worldly  knowledge  to  convert  the  savages 
appears  the  more  remarkable  in  face  of  the  fact  that  several  of 
tnem  made  very  successful  colonists  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
qoiokly  accumulated  wealth  in  a  community  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  simplicity  of  character  or  want  of  sharpness  in 
their  dealings.  A  very  short  experience  of  the  realities  of 
missionary  life  seems  to  have  cured  most  of  them  of  their  high- 
flown  enthusiasm  and  effectually  damped  the  fires  of  their  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  savages ;  but  as,  for  the  most  part,  they 
made  very  good  colonists,  and  filled  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  benefit  to  the  conmiunity  the  less  trying  condition  in 
which  it  pleased  Providence  afterwards  to  place  them,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  neither  religion  nor  civilisation  suffered 
any  great  loss  by  their  desertion  of  their  dangerous  post  at 
Taiiiti  and  seeking  a  home  on  the  more  peaceful  shores  of 
Australia.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  Hved  to  a  very  great  age, 
and  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Henry,  (who  went  again  to  Uie 
Islands  as  a  missionary,  and  remained  there  for  many  years, 
bat  eventually  returned  to  the  colony)  even  survived  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century.     This  venerable  colonist  died  at 

Kissing  Point,  Parramatta  River,  a  few  years  since,  having 

attained  the  age  of  nearly  ninety  years. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  October,  1798,  the  little  church, 
of  the  erection  of  which  by  voluntary  effort,  and  chiefly  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  previous  mention  has 
been  made,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Barrington's 
■cooTint  says : — **  In  the  evening,  the  church  on  the  east  side 
<rf  the  Ckrve  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  Every  assistance 
was  given,  but  ineffectually ;  for  as  the  building  was  covered 
with  thatch,  which  was  exceedingly  dry,  it  was  completely 
^^^Qfinmed  in  an  hour.  This  was  a  great  loss,  and  calculated 
^  impede  the  progress  of  morality,  as  during  the  week  it  was 
tued  as  a  school,  for  200  children  to  be  educated,  under  the 
^▼.  Mr.  Johnson*  As  the  church  stood  alone,  and  no  person 
viB  suffered  to  remain  in  it  after  the  school  hours,  there  was 

b2 
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no  doubt  that  it  ^^as  the  efifect  of  design,  in  oonseqaenca  of 
the  late  order  to  enforce  attendance  on  divine  servloe  wlddi 
had  been  rigidly  executed ;  with  a  view  of  renderings  by  iha 
destruction  of  the  building,  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  as  li^ 
decency  and  sobriety  as  any  other.  The  perpetrators  wen^ 
however,  disappointed ;  for  the  Governor,  justly  deeming  tliis 
to  have  been  the  motive,  and  highly  irritated  at  such  a  shamd- 
ful  act,  resolved,  if  no  convenient  place  could  be  found  for  tiis 
performance  of  public  worship,  that  Sunday,  instead  of  being 
employed  as  each  thought  proper,  the  labouring  gangs  shonU 
be  employed  that  day  in  erectmg  another  church.  Howevei; 
as  a  large  store-house  was  just  finished,  it  was  fitted  up  as  a 
church ;  and  thus  not  one  Sunday  did  this  wicked  design 
affect  the  regular  performance  of  divine  service.  A  reward  of 
£30  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  with  eman- 
cipation to  the  informer  if  a  convict,  and  a  recommendation 
to  the  master  of  a  ship  to  take  him  or  her  from  the  settlemeni 
But  rewards  and  punishment  alike  ficdled  to  effect  any  good 
among  the  convicts." 

The  employment  of  convicts  on  the  Sunday,  even  in  tlu 
erection  of  a  church,  was  not  very  likely  to  give  them  a  veij 
high  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  day  of  rest  The  burning  of 
the  church,  if  it  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  which  seemi 
doubtful,  was  the  act  probably  of  a  single  individoali 
and  to  make  all  the  prisoners  labour  on  the  Sunday  for  the 
crime  of  one  of  their  number,  and  as  a  punishment  for  their 
reluctance  in  attending  divine  worship,  is  rather  a  proof  of 
the  length  to  which  irresponsible  power  will  lead  those  who 
are  entrusted  with  it,  than  an  evidence  of  any  regard  on  their 
part  for  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath. 

Several  successful  acts  of  piracy  were  committed  by  piiaon- 
ers  in  the  years  1798  and  1799.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
latter  year  the  Venus,  a  brig  belonging  to  Messrs.  Eobext 
Campbell  and  Co.  laden  with  a  quantity  of  provisions  and 
stores  to  supply  the  settlements  to  the  northward,  and  a  vary 
handsome  brig,  called  the  Harrington,  from  Madras,  wen 
seized  and  taken  off  The  former,  when  she  had  reached  the 
place  of  her  destination,  after  coming  to  an  anchor,  and  land- 
ing the  master  with  despatches  for  Uie  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor, 
was  seized  by  some  convicts  who  had  been  placed  on  boaid 
under  confinement^  aided  by  port  of  the  crew,  and  was  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  re-capture.  The  latter  was  cut  out  of 
Fanu  Cove,  and  was  carried  out  to  sea»  before  any  information 
was  received  on  the  subject.    This  transaction  ^was  planned 
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in  a  very  secret  maimer ;  so  that  all  the  oonyicts  boarded  her 
about  twelve  o'dock  at  night ;  and  although  the  vessel  lay  in 
flight  of  some  part  of  the  town,  and  within  the  fire  of  two 
batteries,  yet  nothing  was  discovered  of  the  droumstance  till 
the  following  morning.  Upon  representation  being  made  to 
Colonel  Johnson,  that  officer  ordered  several  boats  to  be 
manned  immediately,  and  a  party  of  the  New  Soath  Wales 
Corps,  with  a  number  of  inhabitants  who  had  volunteered  their 
anvices  to  use  every  means  to  retake  the  vessel,  put  to  sea; 
bat  after  rowing  and  sailing  about  for  several  nours,  tihey 
were  obliged  to  return  without  ever  coming  in  sight  of  the 
Harrington.  Other  means  were  subsequently  tried  for  the 
recovery  of  the  vessel,  but  all  to  no  effect;  the  convicts  had 
managed  their  matters  with  such  secrecy,  promptitude,  and 
akiUy  as  totally  prevented  every  endeavour  to  counteract  their 
intentions. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  made  in  the  colony  to  produce  a 
textile  fabric  is  thus  noticed  in  Barrington's  History : — ^^The 
want  of  clothing,  during  April,  1799,  stimulated  several 
experiments  to  be  made,  to  remedy  what  indeed  there  seemed 
no  other  way  of  getting  the  better  of  An  end  of  a  linen 
web,  produced  &om  flax  of  the  country,  was  crossed  with 
thread,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  a  web  from  the  bark 
was  crossed  by  a  thread  of  wooL  Specimens  of  these  were 
sent  to  England,  and  at  least  served  to  shew,  that  with  proper 
tools,  and  proper  hands,  much  might  be  done ;  nor  must  be 
forgot,  the  discovery  of  a  strata  of  coal,  or  the  iron  ore,  which 
on  being  smelted  has  been  found  at  least  equal  to  the  Swedish 
iron.** 

In  March,  1799,  the  Hawkesbury  district  was  visited  with 
severe  floods,  in  which  a  very  great  destruction  of  property 
took  place  and  some  lives  were  lost  This  flood  of  1799  was 
wholly  unexpected.  No  rain  having  fallen  in  the  district  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  no  calamity  of  the  kind  having  been 
previously  experienced,  the  inundation  appeared  to  the  settlers 
perfectly  inexplicable.  The  river  rose  suddenly  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet,  and  swept  away  the  Govemnmet  House,  as  the 
residence  of  the  agricultural  superintendent  was  called.  Large 

Jnantities  of  live  stock,  grain,  and  implements  were  also 
estroyed.  The  rain  which  caused  the  dis£ister  must  have 
fUlen  far  in  the  interior,  no  indications  of  the  approach  of  wet 
weather  having  been  observed  by  the  settlers,  alUiough  it  was 
said  that  some  of  them  had  been  warned  by  the  aborigines  of 
what  was  coming. 


In  J^r.e.  I7>>.  ilr  irs"  r*:!:;  nr^iing  ever  held  is  flu 
ccl  jIlt  ^:ciL  tla.:»=.  Tlr  :  :;-=t::  ir.  vi^w  was  to  raise  fiuidsi  by 
vjl:iz:4rT  iif^rinir-:  :f  -Jir  iz^riunts-  for  building  a  mon 
frrc:irc  iz.'i  =-:r":JZ.:ial  rs»:L  Th-=  zirrting  was  convened  by 
tl^  GjTrn.:r.  Ai.i  's-i=  irzc-iei  bj  moat  of  the  civil  and 
Enilitarr  :±>rr5-  ii.i  lit  iriz.  liril  ir-habiranta  andlandholdexiL 
A  gc-vi  dral  ::  luiU:  iTiri:  iir^-irs  to  have  been  manifeited 
en  zLi  o-Miii:!-  i-r  irriis^  ::r  riliin^  the  funds  requixed 
for  er&ctinr  tit  iiili!"  j  :t  iss^ssmtn:  was  readily  agreed  to 
bvthe  mt^nr^.  T-.:rj  ;:  tl:?^  who  were  in  a  position  to  do 
so  proniiiinr  :o  givt  l^c-iur  and  materials  as  well  as  their 
prot^mor.  c:  tht  exitnir  in  monrv.  The  gaol  was  acooid- 
inziv  b  ill:  bv  the  iiib.:ib::ants.  a:  their  own  cost,  the  ironwork 
only  having  c-texi  sur;  lied  irom  the  King's  stores.  This 
building — the  eariiesi  evidence  oi  civic  spirit  displayed  by  the 
people  of  Sydney — 5t.»l  in  what  is  now  Lower  George-stree^ 
and,  with  some  considerable  alterations  and  additions,  served 
the  purpose  for  whioh  it  was  built  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  feeling  of  animosirv  between  the  settlers  and  the  abori- 
gines  had.  about  the  end  oi  the  century,  reached  such  a  degree 
of  intensity  that  acts  of  the  most  wanton  violence  and  deeds  of 
the  darkest  cruelty  were  irf-pent     >ome  of  the  details  are  of 
the  most  harrowing  de=er2|:ion.     Take  the  following: — •*The 
natives  having  murdered  two  men  who  had   farms    at  the 
llawkesbury,  a  few  of  the  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  dete> 
mined,  like  the  native  savages  of  the  country,  to  revenge 
tht'ir  death  bv  retaliation.       There  were    three  native  bove 
living  with  some  settlers,  and  these  innocent  and  unoffeiid- 
iug  lads  were  selected  as  the  objects  of  their  revenge  by 
th*^3e  white  sava^^es.      Having  told  them  they  thought  thqr 
could  find   the    guns    of  the    white    men,    they  were  sent 
for     that     purpose,    and     soon     brought     them    in.    The 
cruel   men  now   began  to  execute    their  infernal  \^ork  of 
vengeance ;  for  which  purpose  they  drove  them  into  a  ban, 
and  after  tying  their  hands  behind  them,  the  cowardly  mis- 
creants stabbed  tliem.  till  two  died  beneath  their  hands.    Tbe 
third  made  his  escape,  by  jumping  into  the  river,  and  though 
to  assist  him  in  swimming  he  could  only  make  use  of  his  feet» 
yet  with  this  disadvantage,  and  the  savage  murderers  ot  his 
companions  firing  constantly  at  him,  he  reached  the  opposite 
bank  alive,  and  soon  joined  his  own  far  more  innocent  people. 
The  Governor,  on  being  informed  of  this  circumstance,  with  his 
usual  goodness,  sent  directly  to  the  place,  where  the  bodiee  of 

ese  poor  victims  were  found  buried  in  a  garden,  stabbed 
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in  several  placee,  and  their  hands  tied  as  described.  The 
murderers  were  taken  into  custody,  and  a  court  being  assem- 
bledy  they  were  tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  the  two 
native  boys.  The  evidence  produced  to  the  court  perfectly 
established  that  the  deceased  had  died  by  means  of  the  prison- 
era;  and  the  members  of  the  court  were  unanimously'of 
opinion,  that  they  were  '  guilty  of  killing  two  natives ;'  but 
instead  of  passing  a  sentence  of  death,  a  special  reference  was 
made  to  nis  Majesty's  ministers,  and  the  prisoners  were 
admitted  to  baiL  By  way  of  a  defence,  the  prisoners  brought 
forward  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  a  number  of  white 
people  had  been  killed  by  the  natives ;  but  most  undoubtedly 
ooold  these  people  have  been  properly  understood,  proofs  had 
not  been  wanting  of  the  wanton  and  brutal  manner  in  which 
by  far  too  many  of  them  had  been  expelled  existence." 

The  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  were  by  no  means  idle  in 
tlie  work  of  plunder  or  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
Collins  states  that  ''  when  spoken  to,  or  censured,  for  robbing 
the  maize  grounds,  these  people,  to  be  revenged,  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  in  large  bodies,  and  bum  the  houses  of  the 
settlers  if  they  stood  in  lonely  situations,  frequently  attempt- 
ing to  take  their  lives ;  yet  they  were  seldom  refused  a  little 
com  when  they  would  ask  for  it  It  was  imagined  that  they 
were  stimulated  to  this  destructive  conduct  by  some  runaway 
convicts,  who  were  known  to  be  among  them  at  the  time  of 
their  conmiltting  these  depredations.  In  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  these  pests,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  calling  on  them 
by  name  to  surrender  themselves  within  fourteen  days ; 
declaring  them  outlaws  if  they  refused ;  and  requiring  the 
inhabitants,  as  they  valued  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
settlement,  and  their  own  security,  to  assist  in  apprehending 
and  bringing  them  to  justice.  The  Governor  also  signified 
his  determination,  if  any  of  the  natives  were  taken  in  the  act 
of  robbing  the  settlers,  to  hang  them  in  chains  near  the  spot 
as  an  example  to  others.  Could  it  have  been  foreseen  that 
this  was  their  natural  temper,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to 
have  kept  them  at  a  distance,  and  in  fear ;  which  might  have 
been  effected  without  so  much  of  that  severity  which  their 
conduct  had  sometimes  caused  to  be  exercised  toward  them. 
Bat  the  kindness  which  had  been  shown  them,  and  the 
fftTiiiliar  intercourse  with  the  white  people  in  which  they  had 
been  indulged,  tended  only  to  make  diem  acquainted  with 
those  concerns  in  which  they  were  the  most  vulnerable,  and 
iMTOught  on  all  the  evils  that  they  suffered  from  them." . 


STr*/  ATTrs-kiiAy    z :?.:>: 


&.:%!.  It  1  "s-.:-  rTerr  mrs  ::  rr?i-r::  a=.d  regret- 

ti.^  "xiirf  Tr^.i  lii-ri  "sriii:  :r:-:r-5-  ^=.1  he  was  acoompanied  bj 

the  cff::er=  cf  the  ::Til  az.!  zdli'r.irv  drpartznents,  with  a  con- 
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The  RrT.  Dt.  Lmg.  in  his  Historical  and  Statistical  Acooant 
of  New  South  Wales,  speaking  of  Governor  Hunter'a  oondoci 
as  a  riler.  and  his  character  as  a  man,  says  : — **  The  aeoood 
Governor  of  New  So-ath  Wales  was  John  Honter,  Esq.,  Post- 
captain  in  the  Boyal  Navy.     Captain  Honter  was  a  zu^ve  of 
Scotland,  and  had  been  appointed,  in  virtue  of  a  special  Order 
in  Council,  second  captain  of  the  Sirius  frigate,  in  the  yesr 
1787;   Captain  Phillip  having  the  temporary  command  of 
that  vessel  during  the  voyage  to  Xew  South  Wales,  as  well 
as  the  general  command  of  the  expedition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony.     In  this  capacity,  Captain  Hunter  had 
made  great  exertions  and  undergone  great  privations ;  and 
the  experience  he  had  thus  acquired  was  well  calculated  to 
qualify  him  for  the  more  important  charge  with  which  he  wtt 
afterwards  entrusted.     During  his  government,  the  first  free 
Bottlers,  who  emigrated  to  New  South  Wales  in  pursuance  of 
Governor  Phillip's  recommendations,  arrived  in  the  territory; 
and  one  of  their  number — ^a  Scotchman  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  whose   sons  are  now  substantial  land- 
holders in  different  parts  of  the  territory — ^has  told  me,  thet 
the  Governor  went  with  him  in  person  to  superintend  the 
measurement  of  his  land,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  way  he 
could  promote  his  settlement,  and  render  it  as  comfortable  as 
possible.     Indeed,  Governor  Hunter  appears  to  have  been  • 
man  of  sound  judgment,  of  strictly  virtuous  principles,  and 
of  warm  benevolence ;   and  had  he  not  been  counteracted  by 
the  influence  and  the  practices  I  have  already  described,  the 
colony  would  have  prospered  greatly  under  his  administra- 
tion, and  profligacy  would  have  hidden  her  head  and  been 
ashamed.'' 

The  material  progress  which  the  colony  had  made  under 
Captain  Hunter's  rule  may  be  judged  of  to  some  extent  from 
the  increase  in  live  stock  and  land  in  cultivation.  When  he 
left  there  were  203  horses,  1044  head  of  homed  oattlei,  and 
^124  sheep.    The  land  under  crop  waa  7677  acres  in  wheats 
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nudsfty  and  barley,  alone,  ezclusiye  of  what  was  applied  to  the 

gowUi  of   potatoes  and  other  produce.     Hio    population, 
eluding  961  at  Norfolk  Island,  numbered  6508.    In  the 
means  of  moral  advancement  some  progress  had  also  been 
made.    Several  schools  had  been  established,  and  on  breaking 
up  for  the  holidays  at  the  last  Christmas  which  his  Excel- 
lency spent  in  the  colony,  upwards  of  a  hundred  well-dressed 
boys  and  girls  came  with  their  teachers  to  Govemment-house 
to  pay  their  respects.    The  Goyemor  was  highly  gratified  at 
■oca  a  proof  of  social  and  moral  progress,  and  examined  the 
yonng  colonists  as  to  their  proficiency  in  various  branches  of 
atady.     Some  of  the  settlers  had  at  this  time  very  large 
quantities  of  land  under  cultivation.    Mr.  Palmer,  the  head 
of  the  Commissariat  Department,  had  between  two  and  three 
hundred  acres  in  wheat  alone.     One  of  the  Hawkesbury 
■ettlers,  originally  a  convict,  had  nearly  as  much,  and  several 
other  farmers  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres  each. 

ffliortly  after  Captain  Hunter's  arrival  in  England  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Venerable,  74.  While  in 
that  position  circumstances  occurred  which  brought  out  his 
simple,  generous,  humane,  and  self-sacrificing  character  in  the 
ttrongest  light  While  cruising  in  the  channel  a  seaman  fell 
overboard,  and  Captain  Hunter,  although  his  ship  was  in  a 
dangerous  position,  ordered  her  to  be  put  about  to  pick  him  up. 
In  attempting  to  accomplish  this,  she  unfortunately  missed 
stays,  ran  ashore,  and  was  wrecked.  Captain  Hunter  was 
thereupon  tried  by  court-martial ;  and  on  oeing  asked  what 
had  induced  him  to  order  the  ship  to  be  put  about  under  such 
dangerous  circumstances,  replied  that  "  ne  considered  the  life 
of  a  British  seaman  of  more  value  than  any  ship  in  his 
Majesty's  navy." 


CHAPTER    V. 

pTrX**''  g*™  OV  UXUTZVAIIT  FUNDEBS  AKD  VB.  BASS — THEIB  TOTAOE  117  TBX 
TOM  THUXA — DlflOOYEBT  OF  BABS's  STBAIT8 — T07AGE  BOUND  VAN  DIEMZlf's 
LAJOk. 

Tns  years  1796, 1797,  and  1798,  were  remarkable  for  success- 
ful explorations  both  of  the  coast  and  the  interior.  In  the 
month  of  March  of  the  former  year,  Mr.  Bass,  surgeon  of  the 
Birltftn#^  and  Mr.  FUnders,  a  midshipman  who  had  arrived  in 
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the  colony  with  Governor  Hunter,  had  gone  about  fifty  xuIm 
down  the  ooast  in  a  little  boat,  only  eight  feet  in  lengtli, 
named  the  Tom  Thumb.  In  their  excursion  in  this  tinyoift 
they  were  accompanied  by  only  one  person,  a  boy,  who  hid 
scarcely  entered  his  teens.  In  this  voyage,  owing  to  the  iasi^ 
nificant  nature  of  their  barque,  they  had  been  driven  farther  to 
the  southward  than  they  had  intended  to  go ;  but  in  seetdng 
shelter  from  the  weather  discovered  Illawarra^  one  of  the  finest 
districts  in  the  country.  The  voyage  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  on  record,  and  the  details  are  best  given  in  Mi; 
Flinders'  own  words : — 

'^  In  Mr.  George  Bass,  surgeon  of  the  Reliance,  I  had  the 
happiness  to  find  a  man  whose  ardour  for  discovery  was  not 
to  be  repressed  by  any  obstacles,  nor  deterred  by  danger;  and 
with  this  friend  a  determination  was  formed  of  completing  tha 
examination  of  the  east  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  by  all  snoh 
opportunities  as  the  duty  of  the  ship,  and  procurable  meuu^ 
could  admit 

*^  Projects  of  this  nature,  when  originating  in  the  minds  of 
young  men,  are  usually  termed  romantic ;  and  so  far  from  any 
good  being  anticipated,  even  prudence  and  friendship  join  in 
discouraging,  if  not  in  opposing  them.  Thus  it  was  in  the 
present  case ;  so  that  a  little  boat  of  eight  feet  long,  called 
Tom  Thumb,  with  a  crew  composed  of  ourselves  and  a  hoy, 
was  the  best  equipment  to  be  procured  for  the  first  outset 

*'  We  sailed  out  of  Port  Jackson  early  in  the  morning  of 
March  2b,  and  stood  a  little  off  to  sea  to  be  ready  for  the  set 
breeze.     On  coming  in  with  the  land  in  the  evening,  instead 
of  being  near  Cape  Solander  [South  Head  of  Botany],  we  fonnd 
ourselves  under  the  cliffs  near  Hat  Hill,  [Mount  Keira]  six  or 
seven  leagues  to  the  southward,  whither  the  boat  had  been 
drifted  by  a  strong  current     Not  being  able  to  land,  and  the 
sea  breeze  coming  in  early  next  morning  from  the  northwanl, 
we  steered  for  two  small  islets,  six  or  seven  miles  further  on, 
in  order  to  get  shelter ;  but  being  in  want  of  water,  and  seeing 
a  place  on  the  way,  where,  though  the  boat  could  not  land,  a 
cask  might  be  obtained  by  swimming,  the  attempt  was  mide^ 
and  Mr.  Bass  went  on  shore.     Whilst  getting  on  the  cask,  a 
surf  arose  further  out  than  usual,  carried  the  boat  before  it  to 
the  beach,  and  left  us  there  with  our  arms,  ammunition^ 
clothes,  and    provisions    thoroughly  drenched,    and  partlT' 
spoiled.     The  boat  was  emptied  and  launched  again  inune* 
mately ;  but  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  everything  was 
rafted  off^  and  we  proceeded  to  the  islets  [the  Five  IsIsndBj* 
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It  was  not  possible  to  land  there ;  and  ^pire  went  on  to  two 
larger  isles  lying  near  a  projecting  point  of  the  main,  which 
has  four  hillocks  upon  it  presenting  the  form  of  a  double 
saddle,  and  proved  to  be  Captain  Cook's  Bed  Point  [near 
WoUongong].  These  isles  were  as  inaccessible  as  the  others; 
and  it  being  dark,  we  were  constrained  to  pass  a  second  night 
in  the  Tom  Thumb,  and  dropped  our  stone  anchor  in  seven 
ikthoms,  under  the  lee  of  the  point. 

^  The  sea  breeze,  on  the  27tn,  still  opposed  our  return ;  and 
learning  from  two  Indians  [native  blackis]  that  no  water  could 
be  procured  at  Eed  Point,  we  accepted  their  offer  of  piloting 
OB  to  a  river  which,  thev  said,  lay  a  few  miles  further  south- 
ward, and  where  not  only  firesh  water  was  abundant,  but  also 
fish  and  wild  ducks.  These  men  were  natives  of  Botany  Bay, 
whence  it  was  that  we  understood  a  little  of  their  language, 
whilst  that  of  some  others  was  altogether  unintelligible. 
Their  river  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  small  stream, 
which  descended  from  a  lagoon  [now  known  as  Tom  Thumb 
lagoon]  under  Hat  Hill,  and  forced  a  passage  for  itself  through 
the  beach ;  so  that  we  entered  it  wiui  difficulty  even  in  Tom 
Thumb.  Our  two  conductors  then  quitted  the  boat  to  walk 
along  the  sandy  shore  abreast,  with  eight  or  ten  strange 
natives  in  company. 

''After  rowing  a  mile  up  the  stream,  and  finding  it  to 
become  more  shsdlow,  we  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  securing 
a  retreat  from  these  people,  should  they  be  hostilely  inclined ; 
and  they  had  the  reputation  at  Port  Jackson  of  being  exceed- 
ingly ferocious,  if  not  cannibals.  Our  muskets  were  not  yet 
fraea  from  rust  and  sand,  and  there  was  a  pressing  necessity 
to  procure  fresh  water  before  attempting  to  return  northward. 
Under  these  embarrassments,  we  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  action, 
and  went  on  shore  directly  to  the  natives.  Mr.  Bass  employed 
some  of  them  to  assist  in  repairing  an  oar  which  had  been 
broken  in  our  disaster,  whilst  I  spread  the  wet  powder  out  in 
the  sun.  This  met  with  no  opposition,  for  they  knew  not 
what  the  powder  was ;  but  when  we  proceeded  to  clean  the 
muskets,  it  excited  so  much  alarm  that  it  was  necessary  to 
desist  On  inquiring  of  the  two  friendly  natives  for  water, 
they  pointed  upwards  to  the  lagoon  ;  but  after  many  evasions 
our  barica  [water-cask]  was  fified  at  a  hole  not  many  yards 
distant. 

''The  number  of  people  had  increased  to  near  twenty,  and 
others  were  still  coming,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  all 
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and  take  some  repose  without  disturbance.  The  sandy  beach 
was  our  bed ;  and  after  much  fatigue,  and  passing  three  nights 
of  cramp  in  Tom  Thumb,  it  was  to  us  a  bed  of  down. 

^The  shore  in  this  part  is  mostly  high  and  cliffy;  and 
under  the  cliffs  were  lying  black  lumps,  apparently  of  slaty 
stone,  rounded  by  attrition.  These  were  not  particularly 
noticed,  but  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  disastrous  journey  along  the 
ooast^  afterwards  made  fires  of  them ;  and  on  a  subsequent 
examination,  Mr.  Bass  found  a  stratum  of  coal  to  run  through 
the  whole  of  these  cliffs. 

**  March  29. — ^By  rowing  hard  we  got  four  leagues  nearer 
home,  and  at  night  dropped  our  stone  under  another  range  of 
elifis,  more  regular  but  less  high  than  those  near  Hat  Hill. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  wind,  which  had  been  unsettled  and  driving 
electric  clouds  in  all  directions,  burst  out  in  a  gale  at  south, 
and  obliged  us  to  get  up  the  anchor  immediately,  and  run 
before  it.  In  a  few  minutes  the  waves  began  to  break,  and 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  this  exposed  our  little  barque 
was  increased  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  finding  any  place  of  shelter.  The  shade  of  the  clifPs 
over  our  heads,  and  the  noise  of  the  surfs  breaking  at  their 
feet,  were  the  directions  by  which  our  course  was  steered 
parallel  to  the  coast 

**  Mr.  Bass  kept  the  sheet  of  the  sail  in  his  hand,  drawing 
in  a  few  inches  occasionally,  when  he  saw  a  particularly  heavy 
sea  following.  I  was  steering  with  an  oar,  and  it  required 
the  utmost  exertion  and  care  to  prevent  broaching  to  ;  a  single 
wrong  movement,  or  a  moment's  inattention,  would  have 
sent  us  to  the  bottom.  The  task  of  the  boy  was  to  bale  out 
the  water  which,  in  spite  of  every  care,  the  sea  threw  in 
upon  us. 

**  After  running  near  an  hour  in  this  critical  manner,  some 
high  breakers  were  distinguished  a-head,  and  behind  them 
there  appeared  no  shade  of  diffs.  It  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine on  the  instant  what  was  to  be  done,  for  our  barque  could 
not  live  ten  minutes  longer.  On  coming  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  extremity  of  the  breakers,  the  boat* s  head  was  brought 
to  the  wind  in  a  favourable  moment,  the  mast  and  sail  taken 
down,  and  the  oars  got  out.  Pulling  then  towards  the  reef, 
during  the  intervals  of  the  heaviest  seas,  we  found  it  to 
terminate  in  a  point,  and  in  three  minutes  were  in  smooth 
water  under  its  lee.  A  white  appearance  further  back  kept 
OS  a  short  time  in  suspense,  but  a  nearer  approach  shewed  it 
to  be  the   beach  of   a    well-sheltered    cove,  in  which  we 
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•zhaosted  than  their  companions,  he  took  with  him  in  the  boat, 
and  brought  them  to  Sydney.  The  fate  of  the  others  is  doubt- 
fill;  some  accounts  say  they  reached  the  settlement  several 
months  afterwards,  and  on  being  tried  for  pirsMiy  in  running 
away  with  a  boat  belonging  to  a  settler,  were  found  guilty,  and 
two  out  of  the  five  hanged ;  but  Flinders,  in  his  account,  says, 
that  up  to  the  year,  1803,  when  he  left  the  colony  they  ha  d 
never  been  heard  o£ 

lieutenant  Flinders  was  soon  afterwards  despatched  to 
Bass's  Straits  to  bring  to  Sydney  the  remainder  of  the  cargo 
of  a  vessel,  called  the  Sydney  Cove,  which  had  been  wrecked 
there.  Some  of  the  details  of  the  narrative  of  his  vbyage  are 
exceedingly  interesting.  Speaking  of  the  numbers  and  the 
babits  of  the  marine  animals  and  birds  on  the  islands  and 
rooks  of  Bass's  Straits,  which,  imtil  then,  had  never  been 
disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man^  he  says^  February  16, 
1798 :— 

**  These  rooks  were  also  frequented  by  seals,  and  some  of 
tliein  (the  old  males)  were  of  an  enormous  size,  and  of  extra- 
ordinary power.  1  levelled  my  gun  at  one,  which  was  sitting 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  with  his  nose  extended  up  towards  the 
BWOLf  and  struck  him  with  three  musket  balls.  He  rolled  over, 
and  plunged  into  the  water ;  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  had 
taken  his  former  station  and  attitude.  On  firing  again,  a 
stream  of  blood  spouted  forth  from  his  breast  to  some  yards 
distance,  and  he  fell  back,  senseless.  On  examination,  t£e  six 
balls  were  found  lodged  in  his  breast ;  and  one,  which  occa- 
sioned his  death,  had  pierced  the  heart ;  his  weight  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  common  ox. 

**  On  Cone  Point,  the  number  of  seals  exceeded  everything 
we  hcui,  any  of  us,  before  witnessed ;  and  they  were  smaller, 
and  of  a  different  species  from  those  which  frequented  Arm- 
strong's Channel.  Instead  of  the  bull-dog  nose,  and  thinly- 
set  sandy  hair,  these  had  sharp-pointed  noses,  and  the  general 
color  of  the  hair  approached  to  a  black,  but  the  tips  were  of  a 
silver  grey,  and  underneath  was  a  fine,  whitish,  thick  fur. 
The  commotion  excited  by  our  presence  in  this  assemblage 
of  several  thousand  timid  animals,  was  very  interesting  to  me, 
who  knew  little  of  their  manners.  The  young  cubs  huddled 
together  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  moaned  piteously ;  those 
znore  advanced  scampered  and  rolled  down  to  the  water  with 
their  mothers,  whilst  some  of  the  old  males  stood  up  in 
defence  of  their  families  until  the  terror  of  the  sailors'  blud- 
geons became  too  strong  to  be  resisted.     Those  who  ha^^^ 
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flights  continued  to  be  as  numerous  as  before  ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  burrow  less,  except  in  the  spaces  actually  covered 
by  the  tents.  These  birds  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and 
when  skinned  and  dried  in  smoke  we  thought  them  passable 
food.  Any  quantity  could  be  procured,  by  sending  people  on 
shore  in  the  evening.  The  sole  process  was  to  thrust  in  the 
arm  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  seize  them  briskly ;  but  there 
was  some  danger  of  grasping  a  snake  at  the  bottom  of  the 
burrow,  instead  of  a  petrel. 

"  A  large  flock  of  gannets  was  observed  at  daylight  to  issue 
out  of  the  great  bight  to  the  southward,  and  they  were  followed 
by  such  a  number  of  the  sooty  petrels  as  we  nad  never  seen 
equalled.  There  was  a  stream  of  some  flfty  to  eighty  yards  in 
depth,  and  of  three  hundred  yards,  or  more,  in  breadth  ;  the 
birds  were  not  scattered,  but  flying  as  compactly  as  a  free 
movement  of  their  wings  seemed  to  allow  ;  and  during  a  full 
hour  and  a  half,  this  stream  of  petrels  continued  to  pass  with- 
out interruption,  at  a  rate  little  inferior  to  the  swiftness  of  the 
pigeon.  Taking  the  stream  to  have  been  flfty  yards  deep  by 
three  hundred  in  width,  and  that  it  moved  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  allowing  nine  cubic  yards  of  space  to  each 
bird,  the  number  would  amount  to  151,500,000.  The  burrows 
xequired  to  lodge  this  quantity  of  birds  would  be  75,750,000  ; 
and  allowing  a  square  yard  to  each  burrow,  they  would  cover 
something  more  Uian  18^  geographical  square  miles  of  ground. 
On  the  lowest  computation,  I  think  the  number  could  not 
liave  been  less  than  a  hundred  millions  ;  and  we  were  thence 
led  to  believe,  that  there  must  be,  in  the  large  bight,  one  or 
more  iminhabited  islands  of  considerable  size. 

"  Mr.  Bass  returned  at  half-past  two,  with  a  boat  load  of 
seals  and  albatrosses.  He  had  been  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
up  the  clifliB  of  the  island  with  the  seals,  and  when  arrived  at 
the  top,  to  make  a  road  with  his  clubs  amongst  the  albatrosses. 
These  birds  were  sitting  upon  their  nests,  and  almost  covered 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  nor  did  they  any  otherwise  derange 
themselves  for  the  new  visitors,  than  to  peck  at  their  legs  as 
they  passed  by.  This  species  of  albatross  is  white  on  the  neck 
and  breast,  partly  brown  on  the  back  and  wings,  and  its  size 
is  less  than  many  others  met  with  at  sea,  particularly  in  the 
high  southern  latitudes.  The  seals  were  of  the  usual  size, 
and  bore  a  reddish  fur,  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the 
seals  at  Fumeaux's  Islands." 

On  the  7th  October,  1798,  Lieutenant  Flinders,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Bass,  and  provided  with  a  larger  vessel,  (the  schooner 
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Norfolk,)  and  more  adequate   meaiiE,  sailed    upon    i 
voyage  of  diacovery  to  the  southward.  On  the  17tli,  the 
of  Kenf  8  Group  were  diaoovered,  and  oq  the  3rd  of  No' 
tb«  entrance    to  the    river  Tamar,   aftarwords  named 
Dalrymple,  by  Governor  Hunter.    In  Bailing  up  this  river 
explorers  were  much  gratified  with  the  appearance  of 
country  on  the  banks,  wherij  smootli  and  grassy  slopes  i 
intermingled  with  well-wooded  patches  extending  down  to ' 
water  side.  The  bright  and  luxuriant  foilage  of  the  trees  gait 
B  charm,  to  the    scenery  which  was  highly  gratifying  snil 
reireshing  to  those  who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  th^ 
more  brown  and  sombre  vegetation  of  the  m^nland.  Lieaviii^ 
the  Tamar,  and  proceeding  westward,  they  soon  found  the 
coast  turn  to  the  south,  and  from  the  heavy  s'well  rolling  iiir 
and  other  indicatione,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  conclude  that 
they  had  passed  through    the   straits  and  had  entered  tiie 
Southern  Indian  Ocean.     On  the  13th  December,  1793,  they 
passed  the  south-west  and  south  capes  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land, 
before  generally  regarded  as  the  soutliem  extremity  of  Kew 
Holland.      Ilaving  examined  the  River  Derwent,  and  n 
excursions  in  several  directions    in  order  to  osoert^n 
quality  of  the  soil,  they  agiun  steered  to  the  northward, 
reached  Port  Jackson  on  the  12th  of  January,   1799. 
Derwent  river  had  been  visited,  named,  and  partially 
ined,   a   faw  years  previous  to   this  voyage   of  Lieiil 
Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  by  Captain  John  Hayes,  who  sailedl 
it  with  two  ships,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  in  1794.     Adn ' 
D'Entracasteaux,  also  had  visited  the  place  when  on  hla  tc] 
in   search  of  La  Peyrouse.  and    had    very  inappropi' 
bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Riviere  du  Kord. 
little  vessel  iu  which  this  circumnavigation  of  Van  Diemi 
Land  was  accomplished  was  of  colonial  construction,  and  bi 
of  Norfolk  Island  pine. 

I     Lieutenant  Flinders,  in  hia  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Norfolk. says  : — "  InSeptember,  1798,  his  Excellency  Govemdt 
Hanter,  had  the  goodness  to  ^ve  me  the  Norfolk,  a  colonic 
aloop  of  twenty-five  tons,  with  authority  to  penetrate  bwhiml 
Fumeaux's  Islands ;  and  should   a  strait  be  found,  to  paes 
through  it  and  return  by  the  south  end  of  Van  Biemen' 
making  suoh  examinations  and  surveys  on  the  way  as 
Btances  might   permit     Twelve  weeks  were  allowed  for 
performance  of  this  service,  and  provisions  for  that  time 
put  on  board.     I  had  the  happiness  to  aseociale  my  fiistxl 
Bias  in  this  new  expedition,  and  to  fonn  on  exoellaut  crsw  o' 
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eight  Tolunteers  from  the  king's  ships.  My  report  of  the 
seals  at  Fumeaux*s  Islands  had  induced  Messrs.  Bishop  and 
Simpson,  the  commander  and  supercargo  of  the  snow  Nautilius 
to  prepare  their  vessel  for  a  sealing  speculation  to  that  quarter ; 
and  on  October  7  we  sailed  out  of  Port  Jackson  together." 

On  the  9th  they  reached  Twofold  Bay,  and  were  engaged  in 
making  a  survey,  when,  says  the  narrative,  "  Our  attention 
was  suddenly  called  by  tlie  screams  of  three  women,  who  took 
up  their  children  and  ran  off  in  great  consternation.  Soon 
afterward  a  man  made  his  appearance.  He  was  of  a  middle 
age,  unarmed,  except  with  a  whaddie,  or  wooden  scimitar,  and 
came  up  to  us  seemingly  with  careless  confidence.  We  made 
much  of  him,  and  gave  him  some  biscuit ;  and  he  in  return 
presented  us  with  a  piece  of  gristly  fat,  probably  of  whale. 
This  I  tasted ;  but  watching  an  opportunity  to  spit  it  out  when 
he  should  not  be  looking,  I  perceived  him  doing  precisely  the 
same  thing  with  our  biscuit,  whose  taste  was  probably  no  more 
agreeable  to  him,  than  his  whale  was  to  me.  Walking  onward 
with  us  to  the  long  beach,  our  new  acquaintance  picked  up  from 
the  grass  a  long  wooden  spear,  pointed  with  bone ;  but  this  he 
hid  a  little  further  on,  making  signs  that  lie  should  take  it  on 
his  return.  The  commencement  of  our  trigonometrical  oper- 
ations was  seen  by  him  with  indifference,  if  not  contempt ; 
and  ho  quitted  us,  apparently  satisfied  that,  from  people  who 
could  occupy  themselves  seriously  in  such  a  manner,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  apprehended. 

"  I  was  preparing  the  artificial  horizon  for  observing  the 
latitude,  when  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  natives  broke  out  in 
exclamation  upon  the  bank  above  us,  holding  up  their  open 
hands  to  show  they  were  unarmed.  We  were  three  in  number, 
and,  besides  a  pocket  pistol,  had  two  muskets.  These  they 
had  no  objection  to  our  bringing,  and  we  sat  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  party.  It  consisted  entirely  of  young  men,  who  were 
better  made,  and  cleaner  in  their  persons  than  the  natives  of 
Port  Jackson  usually  are ;  and  their  countenances  bespoke  both 
good  will  and  curiosity,  though  mixed  with  some  degree  of 
apprehension.  Their  curiosity  was  mostly  directed  to  our 
persons  and  dress,  and  constantly  drew  off  their  attention  from 
our  little  presents,  which  seemed  to  give  but  a  momentary 
pleasure.  The  approach  of  the  sun  to  the  meridian  calling  me 
down  to  the  beach,  our  visitors  returned  into  the  woods,  seem- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen.  We  could 
perceive  no  arms  of  any  kind  amongst  them ;  but  I  knew  these 
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people  too  well  not  to  be  assured  that  their  spean  were  lying 
ready,  and  that  it  was  prudent  to  keep  a  good  look  out  upon 
the  woods,  to  prevent  surprise  whilst  taking  the  obaervi- 
tion." 

They  sailed  from  Twofold  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the  14tli 
October,  and  after  Yisiting  several  islands  in  Bass's  StndtB, 
discovered  the  entrance  of  the  river  Tamar  on  the  &d 
Kovember.  Mr.  Flinder  s  narrative  of  this  dis'coveiy  says  >- 
'*  On  each  side  of  a  ridge  there  were  several  smokesy  whidi 
induced  me  to  suppose  the  ilat  lands  might  contain  lakes  of 
fresh  water.  A  low  head,  seemed  to  be  the  termination  of 
another  branch  from  the  inland  mountains ;  round  it  there  WH 
some  appearance  of  an  opening,  and  at  two  o^clock  this  exdted 
Fo  much  hope  that  I  ventured  to  bear  away  before  the  wind 
We  advanced  rapidly  with  the  tiood,  and  at  four  had  passed 
Low  Head  and  were  steering  S£.  by  S.,  up  an  inlet  of  moie 
than  a  mile  wide.  Some  shoals,  not  quite  covered,  we  left  on 
the  starboard  hand  :  keeping  a  straight  course  for  the  entranoi 
of  a  basin  or  bay,  at  which  the  inlet  seemed  to  terminatBi 
This  course  took  us  over  some  strong  ripplings  of  tide^  on 
none  of  which,  however,  there  was  less  than  five  iiathoms; 
and  so  soon  as  they  were  passed,  thirteen  fathoms  did  not 
reach  the  bottom.  We  could  not  but  remark  the  oontiait 
between  the  shores  of  this  inlet,  covered  with  grass  and  wood 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  rocky  sterile  banks  obaemd 
in  soiling  up  Port  Jackson :  it  spoke  favourably  for  ths 
country,  and  added  to  the  satisfaction  we  felt  in  having  mads 
the  discovery.  There  was,  however,  little  time  for  meditation; 
the  tide  drove  the  sloop  rapidly  onward  to  the  basin ;  and  the 
evening  ooming  on.  I  pushed  between  some  dry  rocks  and  i 
point  on  the  western  side,  and  anchored  in  two  fathoma^  ooa 
bottom  of  sand  and  mud. 

"There  were  many  recont  traces  of  natives  on  the  ahon; 
and  after  recurninir  to  the  sloop,  we  saw,  on  the  opposite  sidt 
of  the  arm.  a  mim  who  t* mployed  or  amused  himself  by  setting 
tire  to  the  grasps  in  ditfereut  places.  He  did  not  stay  to  receiw 
us.  and  we  rowed  down  to  Middle  Island  where  a  smoke  m 
rising.  The  natives  shunned  us  there  also ;  for  soon  after 
landing,  I  saw  three  of  them  walk  up  firom  the  shoal  wludi 
joins  Middle  Island  to  the  opposite  low,  sandy  point  He 
party  appeared  to  consist  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  boy;  and 
the  two  tirst  had  something  wrapped  round  them  wkicb 
resembled  cloaks  of  skins.'' 
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They  remained  in  this  harbour,  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  finally  quitted  it,  after  making  one  or 
two  unsuccessful  attempts,  on  the  3rd  December.  It  was 
shortly  after  named  Port  Dalrymple  as  a  mark  of  respect  to 
Alexander  Dalrymple,  Esq.,  the  then  hydrographer  to  the 
Admiralty.  The  name  of  the  Tamar  was  conferred  on  the 
river  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  who  was  sent  from 
Port  Jackson  to  settle  a  new  colony  there  in  1804.  The 
sources  of  the  river  were  then  explored.  The  first  town 
established  w^s  York  Town,  nt  the  head  of  the  Western  Arm, 
but  this  proving  inconvenient,  it  was  removed  to  Launceston, 
which  was  intended  to  be  the  capital  of  the  new  colony,  at  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  Esks,  up  to  which  the  Tamar 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons.  The  tide  reaches  nine  or 
ten  miles  up  the  North  Esk ;  but  the  South  Esk  descends  from 
the  mountains  by  a  cataract,  directly  into  the  Tamar,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  accessible  to  navigation  of  any  kind. 

**  Port  Dalrymple  and  the  river  Tamar  occupy  the  bottom 
of  a  valley  betwixt  tw*o  irregular  chains  of  hills,  which  shoot 
off  north-westward  from  the  great  body  of  inland  mountains. 
In  some  places  these  hills  stand  wude  apart,  and  the  river  then 
opens  its  lianks  to  a  considerable  extent ;  in  others,  they 
nearly  meet,  and  contract  its  bed  to  narrow  limits.  The  Tamar 
haf,  indeed,  more  the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  than  of  a 
regularly-formed  river ;  and  such  it  probably  was,  until,  by 
long  underminini;,  assisted  perhaps  by  some  unusual  weight 
of  water,  a  communicating  channel  was  formed,  and  a  passage 
forced  out  to  sea." 

On  December  7,  having  kept  on  to  the  westward,  they 
found  that  th^y  had  passed  through  the  straits  dividing  Van 
Diemen'9*  I^nd  from  the  Australian  continent.  Lieutenant 
Flinders  says  : — "  Mr.  Bass  and  myself  lauded  immediately  to 
examine  the  countrv  and  the  coast,  and  to  see  what  food  could 
be  procured  ;  for  the  long  detention  by  foul  winds  had  obliged 
jne  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  provisions,  lost  the  object  of 
our  voyage  and  return  to  Port  Jackson  should  not  be  accom- 
plished in  the  twelve  weeks  for  which  we  were  victualled.  At 
du^k.  we  returned  on  board,  having  had  little  success  as  to  any 
of  the  objects  proposed ;  but  with  the  knowledge  of  a  fact 
from  which  an  interesting  deduction  was  drawn  :  the  tide  had 
been  running  from  the  eastward  all  the  afternoon,  and  contrary 
to  expectation,  we  found  it  to  be  near  low  water  by  the  shore ; 
the  flood,  therefore,  came  from  the  west,  and  not  from  the 
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eastwoit^  as  at  Farneaux's  Isles.  This  was  considered  to  be 
a  strong  proof,  not  only  of  the  real  existence  of  a  paBsage 
betwixt  this  land  and  New  South  Wales,  but  also  that  the 
entrance  into  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  could  not  be  tu 
distant." 

They  soon  afterwards  passed  the  north-west  cape  of  Vaa 
Diemen's  Land,  which  from  its  stern,  steep,  dark  appearance^ 
was  named  Cape  Grim ;  and  on  the  11th  of  the  month,  sighted 
two  mountains  on  the  west  coast,  which  proved  to  be  the 
first  land  seen  by  Tasman,  on  November  24,  1642.  Off  this 
coast,  says  Flinders,  "  The  heavy  south-west  swell,  which  had 
met  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  still  continued  to 
roll  in,  and  set  dead  upon  this  coast ;  and  the  wind  blew  fresh 
at  \V.  N.  W.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  looked  out  for 
some  little  beach,  where,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  sloop  might 
be  run  on  shore  with  a  prospect  of  s.ifety  to  our  lives ;  for 
should  the  wind  come  three  or  four  points  further  forward, 
there  was  no  probability  of  clearing  the  land  on  either  tact 
No  such  beach  could,  however,  be  discovered  ;  and  we  there- 
fore carried  all  possible  sail  to  get  past  this  dreary  coast" 

On  the  13tli,  they  were  oft"  the  south-west  cape  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  on  the  23rd  entered  the  Derwent  The 
account  says : — '•  On  the  23rd,  the  wind  being  fair,  we  ran 
upwards  between  shores  which  were  sometimes  steep,  bat 
generally  of  a  gradual  ascent,  and  well  clothed  w-ith  grass  and 
wood.  At  nine  miles  from  the  entrance  lies  Sullivan  Cove,  on 
the  west  side,  where  a  settlement  has  since  been  established 
by  Colonel  Collins ;  and  here  the  width  of  the  river  is 
suddenly  contracted  from  one  mile  and  a  half  to  less  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  but  the  depth  is  not  diminished. 
Four  miles  higher  up  we  found  Risdon  Cove,  and  anchored 
there  in  four  fathom=t,  with  tho  intention  of  lilling  our  empty 
water  casks  at  tlie  liisdon  River  of  Mr.  Hayes  ;  but  finding  it 
to  be  a  little  creok,  w^iich  even  our  boat  could  not  enter.  I 
determined  to  seek  a  more  convenient  watering  place  higher 
up  the  Derwent/' 

The  Sullivans  Cove,  mentioned  in  the  above  paragraph, i* 
the  site  of  th»)  pieseut  city  of  llobarton.  The  lirst  settlement 
of  Van  Dienii^n's  Land  (JiS(.)3)  was  not,  however,  made  there, 
but  atllisJonCovo — wliidi  ii|iot  was  selected  by  Captain  John 
Bo  wen,  of  the  Navy,  who  hud  been  sent  from  Sydney  for  that 
purpose,  by  Governor  King ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  iii*^ 
Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land — Colonel  ColUnSi  in  18W>— 
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he  seleoted  Sallivan's  Cove  as  a  more  suitable  situation,  and  to 
that  spot  the  settlement  was  at  once  removed.  Lieutenant 
Flinders  describes  the  Derwent  as  follows  : — •*  The  width  of 
the  Derwent  is  contracted  in  the  south-west  reach  to  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we  had  not  rowed  far  up  it  before 
the  water  became  perfectly  fresh.  The  land  on  both  sides 
rises  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  the  rather  steep 
acclivities  being  well  clotliod  with  verdure,  they  had  an  agree- 
able appearance.  Our  attention  was  suddenly  called  from 
contemplating  the  country,  by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice 
coming  from  the  hills.  There  were  three  people ;  and  as  they 
would  not  comply  with  our  signs  to  come  down,  we  landed  and 
went  up  to  them,  taking  w4th  us  a  black  swan.  Two  women 
ran  ofi)  but  a  man,  who  had  two  or  three  spears  in  his  hand, 
staid  to  receive  us,  and  accepted  the  swan  with  rapture.  He 
seemed  entirely  ignorant  of  muskets,  nor  did  anything  excite 
his  attention  or  desire  except  the  swan  and  the  red  kerchiefs 
about  our  necks ;  he  knew,  however,  that  we  came  from  the 
sloop,  and  where  it  was  lying.  A  little  knowledge  of  the  Port 
Jackson  and  of  the  Soutli  Sea  Island  languages,  was  of  no  use 
in  making  ourselves  understood  by  this  man  ;  but  the  quick- 
ness with  wliich  he  comprehended  our  signs  spoke  in  favour 
of  his  intelligence.  His  appearance  much  resembled  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Now  South  Wales;  he  had  also  marks 
raised  upon  the  skin,  and  his  face  was  blackened  and  hair 
ruddled  as  is  sometimes  practised  by  them.  The  hair  was 
either  close  cropped,  or  naturally  short:  but  it  had  not  the 
appearance  of  being  woolly.  He  acceded  to  our  proposition 
of  going  to  his  hut ;  but  finding  from  his  devious  route  and 
fre<|uent  stoppages,  that  he  sought  to  tire  our  patience,  we 
left  him  delighted  with  the  certain  possession  of  his  swan,  and 
returned  to  the  boat.  This  was  the  sole  oj)))ortunity  we  had 
of  communicating  with  any  natives  of  Van  I)ienien's  Land. 

*'The  banks  of  the  Derwent  are  not  remarkably  high,  but 
the  couutry  in  general  may  be  terinud  mountainous.  Mount 
Table,  [afterwards  named  Mount  Wellington]  at  the  back  of 
Sullivan  Cove,  is  supposed  to  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
height;  nor  do  I  think,  from  having  seen  it  beyond  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  slooj)'s  duck,  that  it  can  be 
much  less.  The  publication  of  Mr.  Bass'  remarks  upon  the 
soil  and  productions  of  this  part  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  were 
BO  favourable  as  to  induce  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the 
banks  of  Ihe  Derwent  four  years  afterwards." 


•  oaaiti  Tbis  mm 
tribate  to  my  worthy  friend  and  oomp 
dangers  and  ibtigDes  he  had  undergone 
in  the  whale  boat,  and  to  the  correct  ju^ 
from  various  indicatioiiB  of  the  existei 
between  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  New  2 
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AUSTRALIAN    DISCOVERT    AND 
COLONISATION.— Part  III. 


CHAPTER    L 

«■  ABOBIOnfSB — THSIB  AWTIQUITT,  THE  BACES  OF  HANKIND  TO  WHICH  THBT 
All  BELATED,  THSIB  LANGUAGE,  CUSTOHS,  8UPEBSTITI0NS,  WEAPOlfSy  SOCIAL 
&KVZLOPMENT,  AKD  KAPID  BXTUfCTION. 

Bivmo  given,  in  preceding  chapters,  an  account  of  the 
settlement  of  the  first  civilised  community  on  Australian 
shores,  and  chronicled  its  progress  during  the  first  decade  of 
its  liistory,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  out  of  place  here 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention  for  a  short  time  to  the  unfor- 
tonate  race  which,  before  the  coming  of  the  colonists,  had — 
probably  for  countless  ages — been  the  sole  human  occupants 
p^  the  Great  South  Land.  It  can  hardly  be  uninteresting  to 
Squire  into  the  history  of  such  a  people, — what  was  their 
E^bable  origin,  with  what  sections  of  the  human  race  they 
■^we  connected  by  blood,  language,  or  customs, — what  state 
Jf  development  they  had  reached,  and  whether  their  rapid 
*«appearance  from  the  land  of  which  they  were  once  the  sole 
E^Oflsessors  is  attributable  to  causes  which  might  have  been 
prevented  or  greatly  modified,  or  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
^  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  a  superior  race.  Yet, 
^wever  interesting  the  subject,  the  history  of  a  nation  which 
^no  past,  whose  origin  and  progress  are  not  illumined  by  a 
K)litary  tradition,  can  be  at  best  but  a  series  of  ingenious 
^jectures,  deductions  from  analogy,  and  conclusions  based 
*Ji  existing  circumstances. 

At  the  period  of  Governor  Phillip's  landing,  Australia  was 
te  only  country  in  the  world  of  any  considerable  extent 
^cyse  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  still  the  undisputed  posses- 
jjors  of  the  soil  The  primeval  races  of  Europe  and  Asia  had 
'iappeared,  long  ages  before,  from  all  but  the  most  remote 
^d  inaccessible  parts  of  the  two  continents  ;  evtry  country 
■if  Africa  afforded  abundant  evidence  that  its  earliest  iuhabi- 
^ts  had  given  place  to  conquering  intruders;  the 
Engines  of  America — if  even  the  men  who  formed  the 
oighty  mounds  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  people 
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who  raised  the  great  pyramids  in  the  plains  of  Mexico^  ind 
those  who  built  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Palenque,  were  abori- 
gines— all  thf:=e  had  va:.i=heil  before  intrusive  races;  and 
probably  ere  ColLiin'o'^fs  cro-?el  the  Atlantic  and  the  destroying 
white  man  set  his  foot  upon  the  .shores  of  the  New  World,  tlie 
wild  red  men  of  the  northern  continent  had  exterminated  an 
older  stock  which  once  spread  its  branches  from  the  great  lakw 
to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  eifete  Mexicans  and  PeruTians  of 
Central  and  Mouth  America  had  long  blotted  out  all  bat  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  exi.'^tenco  of  earlier  and  perhaps  mightier 
peoples.  In  the  remotest  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans — in  Madagascar  as  in  Xew  Zealand — there  exist 
abundant  traces  that  earlier  races  than  the  Hovas  and  tha 
Maoris  had  once  possessed  the  land — races  in  all  probability 
near  akin  to  the  Australian  aborigines.  Over  the  Indian 
Archipelago  successive  waves  of  intruders  had  rolled  fi» 
thousands  of  years,  and  the  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants were  only  to  be  discovered  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  thft 
forests  or  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  most  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. 

Amidst  all  these  changes — the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  the 
waxing  and  wauing  of  various  races  of  mankind — the  abori- 
gines of  the  Au^^t^aliau  continent  alone  remained  undisturbed^ 
and  their  country  almost  unknown  and  unvisited.     Here,  U 
might  have   been  anticipated,  Man  was  found  in  his  mxxi 
primitive  condition,  Nature  in  her  most  unaltered  state.    Xo 
remains  wliich  have  been  disinterred  by  the  zeal  of  antiqua- 
rians— no  evidences  of  the  existence  of  prehistoric  man  which 
cluiuco  cr  prying  curiosity  may  have  wrested  from  the  grasp 
of  forty  centuries, — no  arrow-heads  of   flint  or  hatchets  w 
stone — no    remains    of    Swiss    Lake    habitations    or    Irish 
cranoguos,  atlbrd  glimpses  of  a  race  of  men  living  under  mon 
primitive   circumstances    than  were   the    aborigines  of  th« 
southern  continent  when  the  lirst  colonists  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Sydney  Gove. 

It  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  such  a  people  as  tho 
aborigines  of  Australiiu  The  light  of  history  fails  to  throw 
even  a  single  ray  backward  into  the  dark  obscurity  which 
envelopes  them.  Almost  all  that  is  certain  is  of  a  nega- 
tive kind.  That  no  earlier  people  ever  possessed  the 
countrv, — that  no  vestige  of  any  other  race  has  ever  been 
discovered  within  the  wide  extent  of  the  Great  South  Land— 
this  we  know  and  little  else.  Their  total  ignorance  of  the  uao 
of  metals  proves  that  they  had  never  advanced  beyond  the  ag« 
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of  stone.  Their  mogo  or  hatchet  was  almost  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  stone  implement  of  the  aborigines  of  Europe, 
but  it  was  almost  the  only  weapon — the  solitary  evidence  of 
tttt— which  connected  them  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
flint  arrow-heads,  found  in  such  abundance  on  the  sites  of 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  people  of  the  old  world,  are  wholly 
unknown  in  Australia,  for  the  aboriginal  Australian  knew  not 
even  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow, — perhaps  the  most  uni- 
'versal  of  all  weapons  used  either  in  war  or  the  chase.  The 
boomerang,  the  most  singular,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
suDple,  instrument  of  offence  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
devised,  was  peculiar  to  the  Australian  savage.  It  is  said 
indeed  that  the  figure  of  a  similar  weapon  has  been  found 
depicted  on  the  walls  of  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  but  the 
lesemblance  is,  perhaps,  only  a  fanciful  one,  for  the  shape  of 
fte  boomerang  is  so  nearly  that  of  the  scimitar  or  curved  sword 
that  the  representation  of  one  might  well  be  taken  for  that  of 
tile  other.  At  all  events  there  is  not  so  much  certainty  about 
the  identity  of  the  things  represented  as  to  justify  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  slightest  connexion  existed  between  the 
Australian  aborigines  and  any  people  depicted  on  the  tombs 
of  ancient  Egypt 

If  the  Australians  had  no  peculiar  tools  or  weapons  which 
*nred  to  connect  them  with  any  particular  race  of  man- 
iind,  still  less  had  they  any  traditions,  religious  or  otherwise, 
^ch  could  be  said  to  do  so.  It  is  to  their  language  and 
tbeir  social  customs  alone  that  we  must  look  for  traces  of 
tteir  kindred  with  otlier  branches  of  the  human  family. 
™lology,  the  science  which  has  done  more  than  any  other, 
or  than  all  others  combined,  to  gather  up,  to  disentangle, 
•nd  to  join  the  scattered  and  broken  threads  which  connect 
w  widely  separated  branches  of  mankind,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
^en  properly  invoked  and  applied,  confer  a  like  service  on 
•be  Australian  to  that  which  it  has  already  conferred  on  many 
terraces.  It  is  a  significant  and  pregnant  fact  that  the  gram- 
^'^tical  structure  of  all  the  languages  of  Australia  is  the  same, 
^though  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  words  that  only 
*be  names  of  the  most  familiar  objects  are  common  to  any 
^nsiderable  number  of  tribes.  There  are  a  few  words  how- 
ler, which,  if  they  indicate  anything,  show  a  connection  with 
lie  Aryan  rather  than  the  Tauranian  race ;  that  is,  with  the 
peoples  speaking  the  Indo-European  rather  than  the  Mongo- 
iao  or  Tater  languages;  and  are,  in  fact,  all  more  or  less 
Iliad  both  in  sound  and  meaning  to  words  used  by  nations 
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deriving  their  speech  iroin  tha  Sanscrit.  A  few  frf  lli'-« 
generally  uied  Australian  aboriginal  words  will  eafflc*  u  12 
example ; — 

Oj!!,  or  ors,  H  woman.  Giroeli  lyini,  (kbo*'),  and  derivktiTe  wei^  ib  Bbs1j> 

such  SB  eEnenlfl,  geacracion,  aod  tbe  like. 
JoE^,  H  man     FeniuD.  juoD.    Latin,  juTca-l3. 
OmtiEii.  I^iBBA,  orKETA,a  rook.  Arab,  kabn.   Moorish  giber.  38  ioGibnii'T 

HoliTPW,  kofaa. 
ConiBiu,  or  Coboa,  the  head.    Eagliah,  cob.    Bponish,  cobn.    Gntnu.  Vr[l. 
Tmiu.  land  or  Muntij.    IiRtiD.  terra.    French,  tcrre.     Eng3i>h.  Ipmlor; 
Hulesux',  a  shidd.      Saxon,  hcililn.      English,  helm  or  lielsu^L,  61  li'.' 

ahield  for  the  hcod), 
HoiAT,  or  H171UIT,  great,  lus«.  or  much.     Celtic,  mot  to'  man.    Eb^-Ij-'. 

more,  th(<  comparativR  of  mneh. 
Ok  ABA,  a  knot  or  tunglc:     Kngli«ll,  {pisrlod,  (Full  of  knol^X 
KiiucuEE,    a    doctor.      Qreek,  yeipevpyos.      Peraian,  Khoojih.      Qigli'l-.. 

aurgwm.    Old  EngHah  (obioietrj  uhirurgron. 
OAtMmir,  Kood,  true,    gnat      VorIs   of  the  umo  or  elmibr  meuln;,  ^^■ 

irbich  "  ban"  is  the  raot,  bic  foiud  in  moat  of  the  Eun;i<MU]  ilAiii 

langQng(>& 
Yabba,  11amu<;.    WallD-Tsrra.  the  beard  (hair  Ooirin^  from  th«  chin.)   T ' 

liamfB  of  scTpml  Britiflh  riTtT^  auch  a*  the  Tnre,  thi-  Yaimw,  ii-i 

olhere,  as  veil  ta  manj  Auatrnliiui  »tname,  ■«  tlie  Yam-ysrtM  (&»• 

iu^llowing)  Bcem  la  liavo  bad  a  uommoo  origin.    The  (mm  "bur'  !• 

pcrhaiHUiother  fonnot  theaamo  nxad;  as  well  asanow,  thebolliti 

Irom  a  bow 
M*it-wv,  WBt    Mm  or  kar,  water.     Thia  root  ooctirs  in  tlii 

nunil»n  of  wntors,  Btrenma,  nad  rirera  in  Aualralia,  na . 

Euro|M;  in  the  latter  gnncndl;  appUnd  to  the  Ka  or  a  Ibi^  Mf  ^ 

walHr,  na  iii  Baulo;{ae4ur-mer,  Weston-aupi^r-iaaie,  WindoRnSfc  k 

Hebrew  01  Fhieminan,  maia     Latin,  mate,  (he  sea  or  >  gnti  i    ~ 
JWyt.  or  Door.  .1  gliosl  otod  object  of  tcrtoc.     Bngliah.  bopv.  bnjnbm 
Kamiu.  a  mod,   the  rod  or  atolf  of   a  spear.      Greek.  raXaixot. 

ealimius     Uindoatonnr,  callam. 
OlrKvi,  a  place  for  shelter.    Peroiun  or  Arabii^  gunn. 
Uaii  to  strike,     nindoalnnne,  mah. 
PiMR,  a  spear.     Lotin,  pilum  (pluwl,  pila.) 
I'uiXA,  the  foot    Litin,  ped,  and  Engliah  deriratir«  wonla  aa  pc^Mln 

Many  other  words  might  be  added  which  afford  trafwof 
reneinblance  between  the  languages  of  the  Auitralinn  nborip- 
tiiil  tribeu  Bud  the  tongues  spolien  by  the  various  AryaB 
iKiiions.  But  whether  they  indicate  a  oommon  origiu,  or 
iiK'iely  suggefit  the  probability  of  a  small  infusion  of  wnfe 
of  Sanscrit  derivation  through  the  oocafijonal  visits  of  AnTs 
orMalaye,  itisdiflioiilt  to  say.  The  latter  eupposition  ajipf-iir- 
not  improbable.  It  ha«  been  aaaei'ted  tbiit  if  three  vrot^i- 
ooinoide  iu   two  different  languages  tbe  probability  of  Uiui 

taoai  identity  is  us  ten  to  one.  But  this  oun  hiuyllT  i^p'v 
I,  u  in  the  case  of  Auetrulla,  it  ia  likely  that  (xota  uii" 
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to  time,  during  the  lapse  of  ogee,  a  coDsiderable  Dumber  of  men 
of  Malaj"  origin  or  epeaking  aome  diulcct  of  ttie  Arab  tong^ie 
must  have  visited  the  nortbeni  coasts  of  the  country.  Home 
Tooke  says  that  "fioiu  the  language  of  every  nation  we  may 
with  certainty  collect  its  origin."  But  Baron  Humboldt 
oseert^  that  "neither  the  analogy  or  affinity  of  Inngungea 
can  snffioe  to  solve  the  gretit  problem  of  the  iUiution  of 
natioDS." 

The  great  verbal  diversity  of  the  Australian  langni^rej, 
notwithstanding  their  unity  in  grammaticul  conslructiou,  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  aboriginal  race. 
Philologists  would  probably  infer  the  lapse  of  many  aooree  of 
centuries  Einee  the  period  when  the  almost  nimilieriess  aborigi- 
nal dialects,  or  rather  languages,  which  present  sui-h  serious 
dlversitieB  in  words,  were  identical ;  for  not  withstanding  ths 
long  ages  necessary  to  produce  the  diversity  which  now  exists, 
it  is  all  but  certain — looking  at  the  peculiarities  and  unifor- 
mity of  structure — that  all  the  tribes  must  have  originally 
spoken  the  same  tongue,  or  have  derived  their  languages  from 
a  common  source. 

The  vast  differeacos  In  the  vocabularies  of  the  various  Aub- 
r;  ilian  tribes  have  been  said  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
Liat  on  the  death  of  a  friend  or  relative  his  name  is  never 
..giiin  mentioned  by  the  other  members  of  the  tribe  ;  and  that, 
as  their  names  are  generally  those  of  familiar  and  common 
object^  the  decease  of  every  Individual  necessitates  the  change 
of  tho  word  by  which  some  animal,  bird,  peculiarity,  or  thing 
had  before  been  known  or  CKpreesed ;  and  hence  the  great 
ditfereaces  in  the  most  common  words  even  of  neighbouring 
tribes.  This  statement,  although  founded  in  a  partial  truth. 
i^  wholly  untrue  in  ite  application.  The  disuse  of  the  term 
by  which  a  deceased  person  was  known  only  lasts  for  a  short 

Seriod,  that  is,  during  the  time  of  mourning  ;  when  that  time 
as  eifpired  the  word  or  words  which  formed  the  name  are 
sgun  restored  to  use.  The  same  change,  or  rather  temporary 
disuse,  of  the  word  or  words  formiug  tlie  nomu  of  the  mother 
of  a  giri  by  the  man  who  seeks  her  daughter  in  marriage  ia 
observed  in  many  tribes.  The  lover,  during  the  period  of 
courtship,  must  neither  look  at  his  intended  mother-in-law 
aor  utter  her  name ;  and  has  to  substitute  some  other  term 
when  gpeakiug  of  any  person  or  thing  with  a  similar  appella- 
tion. But  this,  like  the  disuse  of  the  names  of  deceased 
.  persons,  is  only  &  temporary  and  ceremonious  observance 
'" ' '  h  has  little  or  no  influence  in  permanently  changing  the 
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Luar^iare.  Tb-r  oaises  of  the  creat  verbal  didTerences  vbicfa 
prev.iii  nia5t  th-^r-if:re  be  so-^jht  else  where- 
Cone^  riiinj  thrir  nunibrra  at  the  time  the  country  was  first 
colonU^'i  r.othii:^-  miiii  b-rtterthan  a  random  g^ess  is  possible. 
Governor  Phillip,  jiid^rin^  fwm  what  he  saw  at  first,  thooglit 
th:tt  only  ab*jut  fiire-rn  hundred  aborigines  were  to  be  tbasd 
on  the    shor-ra  of    Port  Jackson  between  Botany  Bar  and 

■  9  - 

Broken  Bay.  lie  aiterwiirds,  irom  careful  observation  and 
rep*:-ated  iii'|uiries.  saw  reason  to  change  his  opinion,  and  then 
c'lme  to  the  conel:i.sion  that  they  were  about  double  as  many. 
The  area  over  which  his  calculation  extended  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  about  two  hundred  square  miles,  bat 
as  it  embraceil  the  shores  of  three  large  harbours,  all  alfording 
excellent  facilities  for  iishing.  the  district  was  no  doubt  capable 
of  supportin£:  a  much  larger  number  than  could  generally  be 
found  in  similar  extents  of  even  coast  country.  In  distzicte 
bordering  the  ocean  fish  appears  to  have  been  the  staple 
article  of  food,  and  su  :h  districts  were  consequently  far  more 
densely  peopled  than  the  rest  of  the  continent.  In  fact,  in  the 
inferior,  there  were  manv  lar;re  tracts  of  coimtrv  almost  inca- 
pable  of  supporting:  men  even  in  a  savage  state — ^rocky  and 
fian'ly  wast*j.s  **iid  impenetrable  scrubs,  where  the  human  foot 
}iad  never  trod,  and  where  animal  life  could  be  scarcely  said 
to  exist.  'J'aking  all  things  into  consideration  it  is  probable 
tluit  a  niiliion  would  be  an  exceedingly  high  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  all  the  aboriginal  race  when  the  white  intruden 
fir.-t  landed  on  their  shores.  That  so  small  n  population 
sliould  have  been  found  scattered  over  so  vast  an  extent  of 
country, — a  irountrv  which  had  been  in  their  undisturbed 
posses-ion  for  perhaps  hundreds  of  centuries — seems  at  first 
ulnirhst  u ri arro  11  n table.  But  when  all  the  conditions  to  which 
tliey  were  subject,  and  all  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
wert;  Hurrounded,  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  ditficolty 
entirely  <li.sappears. 

'I'liere  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  aboriginal 
j>opu]ation  of  Australia,  although  ^q  few  in  number,  had  long 
be<;n  j)n;ssing  upon  their  means  of  existence.  It  should  be 
reinenil>en*d  that  their  weapons,  means,  and  appliances  for  the 
oaf )t  11  re  of  tlie  larger  kinds  of  game,  like  the  kangaroo  and 
emu,  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  although  from  the  mar- 
vellous dexterity  to  which  they  had  attained  in  using  them, 
their  success  was  far  beyond  anything  which  civilised  man 
could  hope  to  achieve  under  similar  circumstances.  They  had 
prubabb^  increased  to  the  full  extent  of  the  food  at  their  com- 
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maod  thousands  of  years  before  the  old  Dntoh  and  Spanisli 
navigators  sighted  their  Bhoree.  Many  aboriginal  laws  and 
cuslonis,  wbioh  at  first  look  most  unreasonable  and  absurd, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  supposition  that  they  were 
dictated  by  stern  necessity,  cease  to  excite  surprise  or  to 
occasion  disgust  The  customs  of  nnoivilisod  tribes  hava 
their  origin  in  natural  laws ;  and,  after  long  continuance,  habit 
beqpmes  as  fixed  as  an  instinct.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
may  even  happen  that  if  the  necessity  whicli  originated  the 
observance  should  disappear,  the  custom  will  continue  and  be 
submitted  to  with  unquestioning  obedience  for  ages  after. 

;V1I  the  Australian  tribes  taboo  or  interdict  certain  desorip- 
tinns  of  food  to  women  and  young  people.  Only  children  of 
''  Dder  years  and  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  are  allowed  to  make 
I!  -i:i  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  fish.  In  most  tribes  the  yonng 
..icn  might  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  young  kangaroo,  the 
liitndicoot,  or  the  opossum.  Young  girls  were  not  allowed  to 
take  the  young  from  the  pouch  or  eat  the  flesh  of  the  old 
wallaby.  Married  young  women  were  not  to  eat  emu's  eggs 
or  the  young  of  any  onimaL  No  female  could  eat  flsh  caught 
in  places  where  they  spawn.  There  were  many  other  similar 
customs.  Their  laws  respecting  food  were  probably  designed 
to  serve  a  twofold  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  to  compel  the 
young  and  energetic  members  of  the  tribe  to  hunt  the  animals 
most  dilficult  to  capture,  and  to  leave  the  food  most  easily 
procurable  to  be  obtained  by  those  who  were  incapable  of 
contending  with  the  more  serious  tasks  of  fishing  or  the 
chase  ;  auti,  in  the  second,  to  prevent  all  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  voung  and  breeding  animals,  so  that  the  supply  of  food 
should  be  diminiBhed  as  little  as  possible. 

Then,  again,  thetr  customs  with  respeot  to  marriage  probably 
originated  in  a  strong  necessity  for  repressing  the  numbers  of 
the  population.  History  teaches  that  in  oountries  where 
polygamy  is  encouraged  population  seldom  increases.  The 
Australian  aborigines  not  only  practised  polygamy,  and 
-urrounded  marriage  with  all  posMble  difficulties,  but  their 
ur.toms  were  auch  as  were  calculated  to  render  the  offspring 
■  1  ihose  who  were  married  as  few  as  poaaible.  When  a  female 
infant  was  bom,  if  her  life  was  preaerved  (which  was  very 

iquently  not  the  case,  for  infanticide  was  general)  she  was 

CDmised  as  a  wife  to  one  of  the  men  of  the  tribe, — very  often 
^fln  old  man  who  was  already  the  possessor  of  two  or  three 
Host  of  the  young  and  many  of  tbe  middle  aged  men 
t  oouaeqaently  doomed  to  remain  bachelors,  unless  th^ 
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could  steal  or  otherwise  procure  a  trife  from  anotbar  tt{l)^> 
thing  whicli  woe  generally  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  la 
acoomplisli,  seeing  tliat  unmairied  females  were  nluoit 
equally  scarce  in  all  the  tribes.  Either  a  desire  to  avoid  tlM 
charge  of  too  numerous  a  progeny,  or  the  iuipossibiltt}'  oC 
procuring  a  supply  of  food  suitable  for  very  young  oliilarBii, 
or  perhaps  both  theee  cauBes  combined,  prolou^d  the  tisu 
during  which  aboriginal  mothers  suckled  ^cir  cUldren  to  tlu 
unusual  peiioi)  of  three,  four,  and  sometimes  even  Bv«  yeai& 
Other  t'liildren  were  often  born  during  this  period — for  gti^ 
tion  did  not  ia  their  cose  interfere  with  lactation —  bat  ' 
were  almost  invariably  sac ri Heed.  Custom  in  tlkia 
appears  to  have  sanctioned  what  necessity  denionded.  Tlia 
natural  food  which  the  mother  could  provide  was  hanly 
onough  for  the  unweaned  child  already  dependent  upon  it.  ood 
there  was  no  artificial  means  of  supplementing  it  bo  u  to 
render  it  sufficient  for  two.  Another  liindronce  to  the  incretu 
of  population  existed  in  the  singulnr  lavis  which  regnlated  tb* 
marriage  of  relatives.  What  these  laws  were  may  b«  gatheNd 
from  the  perusal  of  a  little  work  by  tbe  Rev.  W.  Itidley,  HJl, 
a  gentleman  who  from  his  long  personal  intercourse  with  lb* 
aborigines  as  a  missionary,  is  perhaps  better  able  tbau  aoy 
other  writer  to  esplain  their  peculiar  customs,  Tlieir  lAtna 
pedigree  and  marriage  prescribe  a  complete  olaasifioatiaii  n 
the  people  of  the  nature  of  caste.  Sy  means  of  family  DunM 
thoy  ore  divided  into  four  classes.  Ippoi,  Murri,  IludI)!,  ttd 
Kumbo,  are  the  names  of  the  men ;  and  their  aisUta  an 
respectively  Ippata,  Mata,  Xapota,  and  Buta.  In  one  fiunllf 
til  the  males  ore  o^ed  ippai,  the  females  ippata  ;  in  anollwt 
ail  the  males  are  murri,  the  females  mata ;  in  a  third  oil  llki 
males  are  kubbi,  the  females  kapota ;  and  in  a  fourth  all  tbt 
males  are  kumbo.  all  the  females  buta.  Every  family  in  lU 
the  Kaiuilroy  tribes,  over  a  large  estuut  of  country,  inoludlcg 
Liverpool  Plains,  the  Kumoi,  the  Barwan,  and  the  UauiUm, 
is  distinguished  by  one  of  these  four  seta  of  names,  Til 
imes  are  hereditary ;  but  the  rule  of  descent  diners  toffl 
ly  other  aver  heard  of.  The  sons  of  Ippai  (if  his  vni»  bt 
ipota)  are  all  Murri,  and  his  daughters  Mnta ;  the  looa  of 
~  ri  ore  Ippai  and  the  daughters  Ippata ;  the  sons  of  Kstitu 
_  Kumbo,  the  daughters  Buta;  the  ftous  of  Kumbo  Wl 
lubbi,  the  daughttirs  Kapota.  The  law  of  marri:iga  b  fouoihd 
this  system  of  descent  They  have  no  law  sguiut 
■amy;  but  while  their  law  ia  not  careful  about  1^ 
of  a  man's  wives,  it  denounces  capital  paaiihnuBt 
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^  any  one  who  marries  one  of  the  wrong  sort  The  rule 
: — ^Ippai  may  marry  Kapota,  and  any  Ippata  but  his 
ster ;  Murri  may  marry  Buta  only ;  Kubbi  may  marry 

only;  Kumbo  may  marry  Mata  only.  In  some 
By  for  instance  in  the  larger  marriage  choice,  Ippai  is 
ired  class ;  but  many  who  exercise  a  kind  of  autibority 
mbo,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  every  man's 
lants  come  into  the  class  of  Ippai  as  well  as  into  that 
abo. 

e  rules  of  marriage,  the  infraction  of  which  was 
ed  with  death,  prevented  a  man  from  marrying,  not 
9  sister,  his  aunt,  and  his  niece,  but  all  such  first  cousins 
e  the  daughters  either  of  his  father's  brother  or  his 
's  sister.  Customs  like  these,  in  such  limited  conunu- 
s  the  Australian  aboriginal  tribes,  must  have  acted  in 
edingly  restrictive  manner ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
^eive  the  adoption  of  such  stringent  laws  except  from 
3  necessity  of  preventing  an  increase  in  their  numbers, 
3  necessity  can  have  arisen  from  no  other  cause  than  a 
pressure  of  the  population  upon  the  means  of  existence, 
lusive  evidence  that  such  a  pressure  actually  existed  is 
n  the  fact,  that  throughout  the  Australian  continent,  so 
can  now  be  ascertained,  every  acre  of  land  capable  of 
!ing  life  was  parcelled  out  among  the  various  tribes, 
tent  and  boundaries  of  the  possessions  of  each  tribe 

with  the  strictest  accuracy,  and  any  infringement 
)d  in  the  most  severe  manner.  In  fact  the  boundaries 
tribe  are  never  crossed  by  another  without  the  most 
te  negotiations  and  a  punctilious  adherence  to  cere- 
s  observances.  Is  it  not  evident  from  such  facts  as  these 
i  supply  of  food  was  below  the  wants  of  the  population, 
,t  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  could  have  scattered 
handful  of  men  as  the  Australian  aborigines  over  so 
1  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  defined  the  limits 
land  belonging  to  each  tribe  with  such  extreme  exact- 
id  upheld  their  territorial  rights  with  such  remarkable 
f  ?  No  tribe  could  increase  its  numbers  without 
ing  the  extent  of  its  hunting  grounds  and  fishing  rights, 
any  circumstances  go  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
of  the  first  colonists,  little  or  no  changes  had  taken 
or  many  ages  in  the  positions  of  the  various  tribes, 
[uarrels,  although  frequent,  were  not  often  fatal,  and 
ghts,  always  conducted  according  to  strict  rule  and 
m.t,  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  tournaments,  or  trials 

i2 


of  skill  ^=i  :::ir2c«r.  zzj^  zi  ir^dlv  fends  or  conteBtB  for 

■  •     •  •  - 

Tiir  f^jT.r.:::-  ::  li-:  i*: : rir:r.al  Tril»es — ^greater  probably 
ilj-  ili:    ;:  -r.T    ::!izr   r:.:r  .:'   ii::ki:kinJ — certainly  mnch 
gr=j.:rr  :h-iz.  :li-:  ::  _z.t  : -.It r  L-:.rie  whose  separauonivu 
n?:  I->::  :::.:_r:I  ":  :-i.l^-.  ? — u-ijiis  a  strong  proof  of  tlu 
iii^li  :j:::-  iirr  .:'  :l:r  :..:r.     TL-e  c;i.f:j.iit  tendency  of  savage 
Ha:::-?  -..:.ii  ::  '-  tiTTjjrIj  iLr  i^obiion  of  small  comma- 
ri :: -:  j :  •-! .: ". ..  :  1  -  Zzi.\iz.:y  :i  v : t : '.I ia:i oa  is  to  combine  and 
2 - •* r  iIt i:. : .  _• : : "_ r r    Y Lr  : :  -= e  \^uen . € s  of  separation  are  ever- 
wilr:::-^    .l>;.-r:::.i  i-  Iahj.;-^,  customs,  and  mental  and 
p-Tr::..l  ::::::   .::.i:  :;j:i  ihtjv  vli?:-- rarities  are  so  great  and  so 
ni.;r!i-:  I  ii.  :li  -  t:^::.  .:?  A--:r.i".::.-  :rilt3  as  to  countenance  ib 
brl:-::  :!::.:  :'..r:r  ^-t  ..r:.:i::i  cr  iMvor^once  from  a  common 
sour::-  c.^:::-  ::::_■  •  x . -: ^  li-.:*. v  remctv  time-?.     The  unifonnity 
01 :!:-:  s:r.:::-rr  .:  rli-.ir  Ial.«.:..^c«  r.:uy.  as  before  remarked,  be 
tak^n  :.s  a  c::.  ".-.-Iv;^  tt:.:  ::  thrir  identity  in  origin,  \rliile 
tlirir  v.i.io  V  :"  ..'.   v:.::;.:::::-.   tl:e  vast  ditferences  in  their 
pli V? : :  ;.l  :.  *■  •  .  :.r..  :■. .  r .  :':::-  s:r: ! v.v.  ^  c^y.ilr.isU  in  their  craniolo- 
^ i : .;!    ^'. ^ v! /: : : ■ . : :■. : .    :!; :    t.'oh .1 . ri iil    di s&imilarity  in    their 
i'c.'.!'.:ro>.  •':.  :.'.    t.y.v.ir:-  c:  i^-.r:  hAr.  and  the  colour  of  their 
slcir..  lu  :-.-.--.::.>:.::  .■:;:-  :!:•:   cxisr-r.cooi  a  strong  family  like- 
nt>^  :::  .'.I :..: :;:'.:--  :.':v.\  >-.v:.:.  Hivtrto  CV.]ie  Danger,  and  from 
"Wil.^.::*.-  1*:^:..  vt.ry  ::•  I'.r:  il^^Ingiou,  idl  point  to  the  3kt 
thii:   u:.::'l     >.■  -   1...  1   rl;.;-:-^-!   ^:n^.■o   ihtir  descent  firom  a 
com. lion  ^:: .";  v  r  ■'.:-•  :::>i:u  i:  j:ii  a  commou  centre. 

Thi^  -li.-.vv  . :.  I  •...•...::;.•  o:  I'.io  skull  diiier  ijaite  as  widdv 
in  indivi- •:..!-  -■.  ;/./A'i-*:r.:iii-.:i  a-^  oi  any  other  race.     Indeed 


opportunity  oi  judging  the  Australian  race  wiU  be  mchnedto 

J^dn\it.  ,    .  ,  xr  •  « ij 

In  rondin^  tho  accounts  ot  tlio  early  voyagers,  nothing  w 

iioro  striking  than  tlio  disparity  of  thfir  relations  concerning 

^16  hair  of  the  Australian  race.     People  with  woohy  hair, 

lembling  in  every  respect  the  hair  of  the  African  negro,  wen 
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found  among  the  aborigines  of  Tasmania,  as  well  as  on  several 
parts  of  the  mainland.  This  fact,  although  doubted  at  first, 
seems  to  have  been  settled  beyond  dispute.  The  testimony 
on  which  it  rests  is  conclusive,  although  the  woolly  haired 
people  were  such  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
that  many  persons  who  have  had  opportunities  of  visiting 
yarious  parts  of  the  coast  have  never  seen  a  single  instance. 

On  the  contrary,  the  hair  of  most  of  the  aborigines  is, 
"when  allowed  to  grow,  long  and  wavy  or  flowing,  although 
somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  Europeans.  In  a  largo  majority 
of  instances  it  is  quite  black,  although  hair  of  a  reddish  cast 
is  by  no  means  unusuaL  But  while  that  of  most  of  them  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  grow  long  and  wavy,  if  permitted  to  .do 
so,  many  individuals  are  to  be  foimd  with  hair  more  or  less 
curly,  crisp,  frizzly,  or  close,  and  presenting  every  variety  of 
difference  between  the  wool  of  the  negro  and  the  long  hair  of 
other  races.  Indeed  in  no  other  nation  are  such  striking 
contrasts  to  be  met  with  in  the  hair  as  amongst  the  aboriginal 
Australians.  Families,  if  not  whole  tribes,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  northern  interior  who  have  no  hair  whatever,  either  on 
the  head  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Some  individuals  with 
this  peculiarity  have  been  brought  to  Sydney,  so  that  the  fact 
is  beyond  doubt.  They  are  very  small  men,  with  a  ^Mongolian 
cast  of  features,  not  <iuite  black,  but  very  dark.  In  contrast 
to  this  hairless  race  are  to  be  found  others  at  no  great  distance 
from  them  to  the  south-west,  on  some  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Darling,  who  are  i)orhap3  the  most  hairy  people  in  the 
•world.  Every  part  of  their  body,  except  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and  a  small  space  round  their 
eyes,  being  covered  with  a  profusion  of  Lair.  This  hirsute 
covering  is  not  long,  but  lies  close  to  the  skin  like  the  hair  of 
animals.  They  are  more  powerfully  framed  than  the  hairless 
people,  but  not  remarkable  for  strength  or  stature.  Between 
these,  two  opposite  varieties  almost  every  dt-scriptiou  of  hair 
is  to  be  found.  Men  with  the  great  frizzled  stuck-out  head 
covering  of  the  Papuans;  others  with  long  wavy  shining 
locks,  falling  in  a  heavy  mass  over  their  ^ihuulderri,  like  the 
3Iaca!?sars  ;  others,  and  particularly  about  Cape  York,  with  their 
hair  parted  into  rope-like  strands  or  separated  into  small  moj)- 
like  locks  and  tufts.  The  beards  of  the  men  are  as  various, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  the  hair  of  their  heads. 
Some  have  most  patriai'chal  beard??,  very  cxprebsively  termed 
in  the  aboriginal  **  wallo-yarra,'*  i.e.,  flowing  from  the  chin ; 
others  have  scarcely  any  beards,  a  few  tufts  of  hair  only,  like 
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the  generalitv  of  men  of  the  ^falav  race ;  bat  by  ftr  fhi 
greater  number  of  the  Aostraluns  have  small  dose  fiixikd 
beards. 

In  the  colour  of  their  skin  the  varieties  are  almost  as  gmt 
and  as  srriki::^  a?  in  their  hair.  In  some  indiTiduals  tin 
cuticle  aprrjaohe?  the  smocrh  shining  black  of  the  Afiticin; 
in  others,  an  1  these  are  the  ma-oriry.  a  more  dull  and  dnskr 
eha  le  prevruls.  while  in  numerous  oases  the  skin  is  not  mocn 
darker  than  the  lijht  courier  ci'lour  of  the  Malays.  Many 
instan?es  inlv-r.l  h:.-. :  rresrL.ted  themselves  where  individaali 
have  been  ci  -?:  li^h:  a  cj!?ur  that  ii  was  at  first  supposed 
strong  ira?es  of  European  blcod  were  present.  This  suppo- 
sition, however,  has  not  been  borne  out  upon  foruuf 
invest! ^ti on,  for  th-jse  singular  diiferences  in  colour  luiTB 
been  loun  1  as  common  anl  as  strongly  marked  in  tribes  which 
had  never  an V  iureroourse  with  white  men  as  in  those  which 
had.  Some  vi  the  trib-  livir.g  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson 
were  founl  on  the  Ian  din;:  oi  the  drst  colonists  to  be  of  i 
light  c-oi'iv-r  coi-.ur,  or  i::i;Ia:to  complexion,  with  well- 
m  irk  e  1  C  i ' : :  i  s :  .va  f-  i :  ■ :  ve  s.  "  A  mo  n  g  the  m," '  says  Captain 
Iluiitrr  in  his  Il:«::orioal  Juumal.  "  there  was  a  woman  whose 
skin,  when  free  from  iirt  and  sinoke,  was  of  a  bright  copper 
colour,  her  features  wore  pl-asiug.  and  of  that  kind  of  tarn, 
th:it  ha^l  she  i>ien  in  any  Europecin  settlement,  no  one  would 
have  doubted  her  bein^  a  mulatto  Jewess."  Many  instances 
of  these  remarkable  diti:erenccs  in  colour  were  noticed  by  the 
early  colonists. 

But  if  the  differences  in  hair  and  colour  in  these  people  a» 
great,  their  diltV renews  in  features  and  expression  of  coun- 
tenance are  ei|ually  remarkable.  The  peculiarities  in  phjrsi- 
ognomy  of  almost  every  race  of  mankind  are  to  be  met  with 
amonfj  the  Australian  aboricines.  Probably  no  nation  in  the 
world  presents  so  wide  a  diversity  in  this  respect  although 
there  are  certain  general  characteristics  pervading  all  the  race. 
The  Jewish  cast  of  physiognomy  is  frequent  and  well- 
marked,  the  Celtic  type  is  not  uncommon,  while  Teutonic 
peculiarities  of  expression,  if  not  the  exact  form  of  features^ 
are  sometimes  fuuuJ.  Shephenls,  stockmen,  and  others  on 
the  more  distant  out-stations  frequently,  in  consequence  of 
their  peculiarities  of  feature,  apply  to  the  blackfellows  who 
hang  about  the  stations  the  nicknames  of  Paddy,  Sawney,  or 
John  Bull,  and  other  appellations  having  a  national  signifi- 
cance are  common.  Although  the  general  characteristic  of  the 
Tace  is  slimness,  with  an  upright  and  by  no  means  ungxacefol 
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or  even  undignified  carriage,  men  witH  the  square  sturdy 
forms,  rolling  gait,  and  the  good-humoured  reckless  expression 
of  English  sailors,  are  often  met  with.  The  race  take  to  the 
aea  with  wonderful  fSaoility,  and  when  Sydney,  thirty  or  forty 
years  since,  was  a  considerable  depot  for  whaling  and  sealing 
-vessels,  they  were  often  employed  on  board,  and  were  said  to 
be  remakable  for  their  smartness  and  activity.  The  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Boyd,  about  twenty  years  ago,  manned  his  fine 
yach^  the  Wanderer,  with  native  blacks  of  the  Twofold  Bay 
tribe.  They  were  small  compact  men,  clean  and  smart  in 
appearance,  exceedingly  vain  of  their  somewhat  showy 
clothing,  and  made  capital  sailors.  The  nature  of  the  resem- 
blance, however,  which  the  Australian  aborigines  bear  to 
people  of  European  birth  or  descent  may  be  described  as,  in 
most  cases,  partaking  more  or  less  of  caricature.  The 
singular  belief  prevailing  among  these  people  that  after  death 
they  will  become  white  men ;  or,  as  they  express  it,  "jump  up 
white  fellow,"  and  that  all  whites  were  once  blackfellows ; — 
this  remarkable  belief  which  appears  to  be  almost  universal 
with  them,  probably  arose  from  the  strong  resemblance  in 
features  and  form  which  they  trace  between  many  whites  and 
their  own  deceased  relatives  or  acquaintances.  The  aboriginal 
word  for  ghost  is  that  given  by  many — probably  by  all  the 
tribes — to  a  white  person. 

The  many  and  striking  differences  in  their  hair,  complexion, 
features,  and  stature,  suggest  queries  of  a  very  interesting,  if 
not  an  important,  character.  First :  Is  it  that  their  long 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  complete  segre- 
gration  of  tribes,  have  developed  among  them,  on  a  small 
scale,  or  in  a  rudimentary  state,  variations  in  colour, 
physiognomy,  and  craniology,  such  as  mark,  although  in  a 
far  greater  degree,  men  of  distinct  races  ?  Was  their  Aus- 
tralian world  a  microcosm  of  the  greater  world  existing 
beyond  the  oceans  which  washed  the  shores  of  their  long 
hidden  home  ?  Having  grown  up  and  always  existed  apart 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  their  tribes  nations  in 
miniature,  resembling  in  some  faint  degree  the  greater  nations 
of  the  greater  outside  world  ?  Or,  secondly,  is  it  that,  deriving 
their  origin  from  several  races,  traces  of  the  various  character- 
istics of  these  mingled  races  sometimes  appear  in  individuals 
or  families,  although  perhaps  not  present  in  their  immediate 
ancestors  ?  That  peculiarities  of  race,  more  or  less  modified 
by  circumstances,  appear  with  great,  although  irregular, 
persistency  in  men  as  well  as  in  animals  sprung  from  mixed 
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raoea  is  well  known.  Considerations  connected  with  philology 
would  countenance  the  second  rather  than  the  first  suppo- 
sition, for  it  niay  be  argued  that,  if  they  had  sprung  entirely 
from  one  distinct,  long  isolated  race,  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
to  find  among  them  words  identic;il  in  sound  and  meaning,  or 
having  their  origin  in  the  same  roots,  with  words  belonging  to 
other  languages.  To  this  it  may  bo  replied,  in  favour  of  tlw 
supposition,  that  they  sprung  from  one  common  long  isobted 
stock,  that  similarity  in  sound  and  meaning  of  a  few  words 
affords  no  proof  of  their  connexion  with  other  races  in  whoaa 
language  words  somewhat  resouibling  them  exist.  It  may  be. 
however,  that  both  the  above  theories  are  correct  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  that  the  truth  is,  hero  as  elsewhere,  to  be  fomid 
between  the  t^vo  extremes.  Granting  that  the  Australian  race 
was  peculiar  in  origin,  and  that  it  remained  almost  entirely 
isolated  for  scores  of  centuries  from  the  rest  of  mankini 
occasional  slight  infusions  of  blood  from  a  few  waifs  and 
strays  of  humanity,  driven  by  winds,  drifted  by  currents,  or 
flying  from  foes,  might  have  produced  certain  peculiaities  in 
hair,  (^olour,  and  features  in  a  lew  individuals,  and  have 
introduced  the  low  words  wliich  are  supposed  to  indicate  a 
connexion  with  other  races.  And  this  might  have  taken 
placo  without  in  any  iiip.ttrial  degree  altering  either  the 
lau^uacro,  the  colour,  the  hair,  or  the  features  of  the  whole 
raci'.  But  mere  speculations  like  these,  however  ir.teresting.  aw 
prin.'tically  useless,  as  they  can  load  to  no  satisfactory  result 

It  will,  howfver,  be  somewhat  important  to  inquire  on 
what  oviilenoes  the  sup])Osiiioa  re-^ts.  that  the  Australians  an 
descended  from,  or  have  aa.l  any  considerable  intercourse  with, 
any  otlior  race  of  mankind  ?  The  belief,  formerly  universal 
and  still  prevalent,  that  they  are  a  branch  of  the  Papuan 
familv.  miirht  be  di.^nii^SL'd  at  once  but  fur  the  fact,  that  it  is 
or  was  very  general.  It  is  on  this  account  only  that  it 
desorvi-*s  serious  notice.  The  Vapuuns  and  the  Australians 
have  scarovly  a  single  attri!)ute  in  common,  and  the  only 
grouud  whioh  evur  existed  for  Ixlicviug  them  identical  in  ra^-e 
was  the  near  nci^rhbourliood  oi  the  countrioa  wiiich  tlitv 
inhabit.     The  r:i]nrins  are  probaby  sprung  from  a  mixture  of 


ntk  their  lanirnairo  ail'ords  a:iv  indications  of  a  relationship  to 
the  rest  ot'  mankind,  mu>t  bo  rLi.-scd  with  the  Aryan  nicei 
Tlio  language,  customs,  weapons,  utensils,  habitations,  bodily 
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formation,  hair  and  features,  of  tHe  Papuans  are  all  in 
Btriking  contraflt  to  those  of  their  Australian  neighbours.  The 
Haraforas,  Arrufours,  or  Arafuras  ;*  a  people  inhabiting  some 
parts  of  New  Guinea  and  a  large  duster  of  islands  to  the  west 
of  that  country  and  between  it  and  Australia,  are  in  all 
probability  only  a  sub-diyision  of  the  Papuan  race,  and  they 
vary  still  more  from  the  Australians  than  even  the  Papuans 
proper.  The  Papuans,  and  more  particularly  the  Arafura 
sectLon  of  the  Papuan  race,  cultivate  the  soil,  which  the  Aus- 
tralians never  do ;  they  live  in  considerable  communities,  in 
large  substantial  bam-like  st^ctures ;  while  the  Australians 
do  not  erect  permanent  dwellings,  or  live  in  large  commu- 
nities. The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  may  be  taken  as  modem 
representatives  of  the  lake  dwellers  of  the  old  world ;  their 
habitations  are  erected  on  piles,  on  the  margins  of  lakes  or 
arms  of  the  sea»  and  are  comparatively  massive  and  durable  in 
structure.  The  Papuans  also,  like  the  lake  dwellers,  know 
something  of  weaving  and  pottery.  Their  arms  and  weapons 
oro  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  metal ;  and  in  this,  too,  they 
represent  their  prototypes  of  the  ancient  world,  whose  remains 
in  Switzerland  and  other  countries  have  lately  been  brought  to 
light.  The  Papuans  also  represent  a  people  in  a  transition 
state.  They  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
metals,  but  have  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  dispense 
altogether  with  stone  and  bone  implements.  Their  canoes, 
too,  resemble  in  structure  the  vessels  used  by  the  old  lake 
dwellers,  if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  latter  from. 
the  remains  of  many  boats  or  canoes  which  have  been  dug 
out  of  the  alluvium  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  They  are 
almost  invariably  cut  out  of  solid  trees,  many  of  them  of 
very  large  dimensions,  and  must  have  required  in  their  con- 
struction a  degree  of  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
appliances  fur  beyond  anything  the  Australian  tribes  were 
capable  of 

But  there  was  a  far  earlier  race  of  mankind  than  the  lake 

•  This  word  Arafuras,  has  been  said,  I  tliink  iDcoirccUj,  to  bo  a  corruption 
of  the  Portugruose  term  alforria — enfranchiaement  The  word  is  prebably  of 
San-^iit  origin,  and  may  be  found  in  one  ehaiK)  or  other  in  almost  every 
language  derived  from  that  ancient  sleek.  It  fciguities  tillers  of  the  ground. 
In  Greek  apcvp(o  is  to  plough  and  opvy  is  the  root  of  to  dig.  The  English 
Wfjnls  arable  and  harrow  are  fiom  th(t  same  source.  Shakespeare  uses  tho 
expression  "  ear  tho  ground"  in  tho  sense  of  to  plough  or  cultivate ;  and  in 
th^  fiODsc  the  word  in  some  of  i:s  forms  is  foimd  in  most  of  tho  Western 
laaguagea.  The  Arafuras  have  1>gcu  for  centuries  remarkable  as  cultivatoru  or 
tUleM  oi  tlie  ground.    (6w  pp.  07  and  101,  part  I.,  of  this  work.) 
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dwellers — ^men  mach  less  odyauoed  in  the  arts,  aod  inferior  l: 
their  phTsical  development.     This  race  is  known  to  tnodd.". 
ethnologists  aa  ths  oave  dwsUera,  from  the  fiiot  tlutt  th-:i: 
remains  are  discOTsred  in  cares,  and  from  thd  evidenoes  wbi:L 
exist  that  they  mnde  cares  their  habitatJona.     The  Atutnilli'. 
race  are  undoubtedly  the  modem  representatives  of  tha  cs> 
dwellers.     Like  their  remote  prototypes,  they  know  Dot  tb. 
uae  of  metala ;  their  weapons  and  tmplemente  an  of  io>A 
stone,  and  bone.     They  have  no  knowledge  of  textile  fabnV 
or  of  pottery.     They  never  cs>nBtract  permanent  habiuticu.-. 
and  prefer  dwelling  in  "  gibber  gunyaa"  or  caves.  They  ne\-i 
cultivate  the  soil,  but  depend  entirely  on  fiehing.  the  ctai^ 
and  on  suoh  wild  and  indigenous   roota  and   herbs  oi  &r- 
provided  by  nature.   The  great  permanent  dependence  for  foci 
of  those  dwelling  on  the  coast  is  on  shell-flsh,  and  in  eoa- 
plaoes  heaps  of  shell  like  the  kjokken-moddings  of  Scacili- 
navia — the   remuns    of    a    similar  raoe — are  found.      TLi' 
Australian  tribes  show  one,  and  only  one,  evidenco  of  advasr.i  - 
tuent  beyond  the  most  primitive  condition.     Their  unj^gas 
Btone  axes  are  formed  by  rubbing  or  grinding,  and  not  br 
fifacture,  like  the  earliest  arrow-heads,  knives,  and  KOt 
the  European  caves  and   drift.     Tlie  most  universal 
tools  or  weapons  in  the  pre-metallio  age  of  the   world 
the  stone  hatchet     At  first  it  appears  to  have  been  foi 
Btmply  by  strikiag  small  splinters  from  a  lomp  of  stone  until 
the  mass  was  reduced  to   a  shape  somewhat  resembling  in 
axe,     Thia  was  the  we»poa  in  its   most  primitive  form,  a&i 
belonged  to  a  people  in  a  condition  even  less  advanced  than  lii« 
Australian  aborigines.     In  the  next  etage,  an  iinprov«iD«iil 
on  the  splintered  weapon  was  produced  by  rubbing  or  gHndhij 
down  the  stone  to  a  proper  shape  and  to  an  obtuse  ouUlng 
The  axe  produced    in  this  way  was   a  much  o    ~ 
serviceable  instrument  than  the  one  made  by  cleava^ 
was  perhaps  the  most  universally  used  tool  or  iraapoti 
mkind   has   ever  invented.     It  has  been  found  in  aL 
countless  uumberg'~moBt  of  the  specimens  bearing 
vellous  resemblance   to  each  other — ^in  every  portion  of 
habitable  globe,  China,  perhaps,  alone  excepted.     In  £un 
in  Asia,  in  A&ica,  in  both  the  limericau  continents,  from 
Oreat  Lakes  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  throngliout  ~ 
Deeia  and   Australia,    specimens  of    the    stone  hatch«( 
^AWneroua.    The  AuetraHan  aborigines,  when  first  viaiu^ 
ma,  had  reached  the  rubbed  or  ground  stoii«  «ni, ' 
t  entered  upon  the  age  of  bronze  as  the  metal  era  iuu 
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I  termed.  The  making  or  the  possession  of  stone  hatchets 
Gated  that   some  advance  in  the  arts  and  in  oonmierce 

been  made,  and  proved  that  an  intercourse  took 
e  between  distant  tdhes.  The  material  of  which  the 
pon  was  formed  was  in  most  countries  found  only  in  few 

distant  localities.  Stones  of  a  kind  fit  for  rubbers  or 
dstones  were  just  as  rare,  and  the  two  were  not  often 
id  in  the  same  locality.  The  Australian  tribes,  probably 
lundreds  of  miles  along  the  eastern  coast,  were  accustomed 
Bsort  to  certain  places  in  the  Uppev  Hunter  district,  where 
e  flat  stones  of  a  suitable  description  for  rubbing  or 
ding  their  axes  were  found.  In  more  than  one  locality  in 
district  in  question  the  great  flat  stones  on  which  the 
>ing  or  grinding  was  performed  are  yet  to  be  seen,  with 
r  surfaces  deeply  striated  or  seamed  by  the  frequent 
ion  of  the  implements.  A  conclusive  proof  of  the  vast 
quity  of  this  mode  of  making  and  sharpening  the  axe  is 
*ded  by  the  fact  that,  in  sinking  wells  and  other  exca- 
>ns  in  the  Hunter  valley,  flat  rocks  with  these  axe 
ks  on  their  surfaces  have  been  discovered,  at  the  depth  of 
^  feet  or  more  below  the  present  surface  level,  and 
tred  with  drift  and  alluvium,  which,  in  all  probability, 
t  have  taken  thousands  of  years  to  accumulate.  These 
A  to  the  places  where  stones  suitable  for  making  or 
pening  their  axes  were  to  be  found,  were  occasions  of 
t  interest  and  importance  to  the  young  men  of  tribes  at  a 
mce.  Negotiations  had  to  be  entered  into  with  other 
is  occupying  the  districts  through  which  they  had  to  pass ; 
various  ceremonies  had  to  be  gone  through  when  the 
ellers  entered  upon  the  lands  of  strangers.  Thus  the  appear- 
)  of  these  stone  axes  in  places  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from 
spot  which  produces  the  stone  of  which  they  are  formed, 
n  which  they  could  be  rubbed  or  ground  into  the  desired 
>e,  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  intercourse  of  distant 
38,  and  testifies  to  the  fact  that  they  had  begun  to  make 
rchanges  with  each  other.  The  stones  of  which  the  axes 
le  tribes  living  at  Port  Jackson  were  made,  were  brought 
L  what  is  now  known  as  Lapstone  Hill,  about  forty  miles 
b  of  Sydney,  on  the  Bathurst  road.  This  district  was  in 
possession  of  a  tribe  called  the  Badia-gal,  from  whom  the 
es  were  obtained  by  the  Cammeroy  or  Kamilroy  tribe, 
oh  occupied  the  district  between  the  Lower  Hawkesbury 

the  north  shore  of  Fort  Jackson.    From  the  Cammeroy 

k2 
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tribe  the  Gwea-gal  of  Botany  and  the  tribes  on  fhe  sonfli 
shore  of  Port  Jackson  were  suprlied. 

It  has  been  shown  in  prece  iing  pages  that  the  Papuan  nee 
and  the  Australians  rire  in  no  way  related  to  eaich  other. 
But  in  the  Iniian  Archipelago  there  are  other  people  than  the 
Papuans,  and  it  will  be  well  :d  in  r^ire  whether  there  are  any 
grounds  ijr  the  cpinion  that  the  aboriginal  Australians  an 
connected  with  anr  or  all  of  them.     The  most  advanced  nice 
of  the  Ar:hipvlag?  are  the  Malays,  a  people  general! y  believed 
to  be  of  Tater  or  Tautmnian  origin,  but  speaking  a  langaage 
in  which  the  Arab  largely  mingles,  and  in  -which,  probabir 
cominir  thr:-.igh  the  Arab.  tra:es  of  the  Sanscrit  are  foond. 
The  Mal.iy  ty^re  of  icat^ire.  though  rare,  is  not  entirely  absent 
in  the  Australian  race,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of 
their  words,  ani  one  at  least  of  the  most  remarkable  of  their 
customs,  are  of  Malay  crigin.     Some  of  these  words  an 
referred  to  in  a  preceding  page  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
connexion  between  the  Australians  and  the  nations  generally 
considered  to  b-i-I^n::  to  the  Arvan  races.     The  custom  of  tb 
aborigines  whi:-h  seems  to  connect  them  with  the  Malapis 
circ-um::?i?n.     Thi?  rracrice  prevails  with  manv  of  the  Aus- 
tralian  tribes,  but  is  by  no  means  general  ;  and  this  would 
seem  to  indicate  its  comparatively  modern  introduction.    The 
Arabs,  and  before  them  the  Persians,  both  practising  the  rite 
in  question,  were  masters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  formon 
than  ten  centuries.     Indeed  the  Arab  religion  and  language 
are  still  dominant  there.     The  Arabs^  in  the  palmy  days  of 
3Iohamedan  power,  were  amongst  the  boldest  and  most  skilfid 
navigators  the  world  has  ever  seen;   and  Arab  merchants 
monopolised    for  centuries  the   extensive   commerce  which 
existed  in  ancient  times  between  the  remote  East  and  the 
"Western  nations.     They  spread  both  their  faith  and  language 
far    an<l  wide,   even   beyond  the   Indian  Archipelago,  and 
probably  infused  much  of  their  blood  into  the  Malay  tribes; 
if,  indeed,  which  is  by  no  means   improbable,  the  Malays 
themselves  do   not  mainly  owe  their  origin  to  a  people  of 
Arab  blood  on  the  one  side  and  the  aboriginal   tribes  they 
found  in  possession  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  Archipelago  on 
the  other.     The  intiision  of  ^lalav  blood  into  the  Australian 
race  could  never  have  been  very  considerable.     Its  presence, 
'  although  traces  are  evident  over  a  very  wide  extent  of  the 

continent,  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  sufficient  to  prodncfr 
any  very  deciuod  ejects  on  the  language  or  the  condition  of 
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a  people  fhinly  scattered  over  so  great  a  country.  What  is 
usually  called  the  Jewish  cast  of  features — a  characteristic  of 
some  entire  tribes  and  many  individuals  in  others — is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  lightness 
of  complexion.  The  term  Jewish,  however,  is  hardly  an 
appropriate  expression  in  an  ethnological  sense.  It  is  used, 
no  doubt,  because  most  people  are  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristioa  it  is  intended  to  indicate.  But  Caucasian  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  more  correct  term.  If  this  peculiarity  in 
physiognomy  is  not  the  natural  outcome  of  the  separation, 
the  almost  complete  isolation,  from  the  outside  world  and 
from  each  other,  during  thousands  of  years,  of  different  tribes 
of  the  aboriginal  race — a  peculiarity  arising,  it  might  be,  at 
first  from  accidental  varieties,  or  the  operation  on  a  small 
scale  of  the  same  natural  laws  which,  acting  in  a  wider  field, 
have  marked  different  races  of  men  with  still  greater  and 
more  distinctive  peculiarities — if  this  is  not  its  origin,  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  referred  to  the  infusion  of  Arab  blood.  The 
question  is  one  of  some  difficulty,  but  the  evidences  afforded 
by  the  presence  in  the  aboriginal  language  of  Arab  words, 
the  practice  of  circumcision  by  many  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
extensive  trai&(5  carried  on  for  many  centuries  by  Arab 
navigators  and  merchants,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Australian 
shores,  seem  to  point  very  strongly  towards  the  theory  of  a 
alight  infusion  of  Arab  blood  in  some  of  the  tribes. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  Australian  race  is  neither  of  Papuan 
nor  of  Malay  origin,  notwithstanding  that  there  are  some 
indications  of  the  presence  of  a  Malay  or  Arab  element  in 
many  of  the  tribes,  is  there  any  more  probability  that  it  is 
apning  from,  or  intimately  related  to,  the  Negritos,  as  the 
other  race  to  be  fouud  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  in  many 
of  the  islands  of  the  Archix)elago  has  been  called?  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  this  race  that  we  find  a  people  in  most 
respects  identical  with  the  Australians.  The  Negritos  or 
Indian  Negroes  were  probably  the  aborigines  of  the  Malays 
Peninsula,  and  are  still  to  be  found  there  as  well  as  in  almost 
all  the  islands  from  the  Andamans,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to 
the  Philippines,  in  the  China  Sea.  The  people  of  the  Anda- 
man islands  appear  to  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  the 
aborigines  of  this  country.  They  go  quite  naked,  they  build 
no  permanent  habitations,  they  use  bone  and  stone  weapons 
•  ana  implements,  they  live  in  families  or  very  small  commu- 
nities, and,  like  their  Australian  cousins,  have  no  knowledge 
of   metala  or  of  textile  fabrics  or  pottery ;  and  their  stature. 


t^i  Ar«'T.*~~iT  3xac^ 


!^  ir%  K"-u«T.  They  beir, 
—  :rr-:-r-r  i  rill  :I:*:r  rr^:r.:li=.:*  :•:  ihe  now  almost 
^z.rLz:-:  Zls^\-  ""  i::r^^— ?.  -rl;  —151  be  regarded  M 
"r-lij*— r  ":  '—r  zirsr  r.:-!  ::  il.  "lie  Australian  trib(& 
7  Vr  iir  -:_z  :-^:.:j:>.  ^;zi-  ;:  ii-=  ri==iizlir^  L&d  tcooUt hair, 
~rr=  :i  iTT.i  ■"  r-.i-:jr-.  :^  i  Trrr  iz^  :•: liir re-i  vriih  the  use  of 
"Li-i  liz.:*:.  n^^  Li-Ln-ir^LT-fi.  :■?  itt  rJ.ir«.  by  many  of  tlw 
tr.^:?  ;-  "i!i-r  1  - i —  T-  :;-i^iz.T — ■:ird:":Llsrly on  thenoxth- 
"Fr^iizz,  ::u^-  r.i-=  .iz.;e5  i^-i  : j  zli  d^b-irigines  on  th» 
iiittn:  :  rir-  itt  -_:r  r-^-i-  ::  :.r  ::i:ii  ir.  ire  whole  continent 
3Jii  "lit-  r.:!^:-!-  liicr-r  ti=  -  i— ■?,     Thr  Australian  canoi 


rTirr-rrz.-.?  :ir  i!  "-ir  zirsT  Tri=iz.Tr  iTrliarcts  ever  used  by 
nir't-.r  i  ::r  -Jir  t  .--7«:-5-r  ::  z_iTi^i::—  In  some  districts  it 
c-i-rirTi  ::'  1  ZL-.T-:  ^It-::  .z  zhz-l.  ^'l^zzLj  7^is«d  at  the«dge% 
««rrr:-^  i---  :z.  fti—  -r-iidr  ::  fm:  :-:  a  single  person,  and 
re-:/iinz-r  ili  rrziiti,  :±:^  ::  Tr^Trii:  :cs  overturning.  Ia 
ciirr*.  i  ZriTir  iTTr:a*:l  i?  mi*  ic  the  l<:*t  lorm  by  bend- 
ir^  ^T  sir-;:  ;:  "r.iLri:  s.:zit— i-i:  iz.  tie  :>m  of  the  sides  of  s 
b;i:.  s^TTizz  ;r  rrii^  it  ::=  e-is  -s-l:-.  s-^sie  nbrous  material, 
ani  rr'.'r'g  ::  ~i:^r  :i^!i:  ":-  nfj^L?  c:  g"im  or  clay.  At 
"k-r^:.  JirTTrTfr.  ::  Tt-:^  :  i:  j  ^..-rrj  5-':**dr;te  for  a  boat,  and  it 
is  zTz'zLz'.T.  :r:zi  :j.r  :'-::  :!:»:  ::  -wis  r.::  even  known  to  soma 
c:  :!ir  ::,i5:  ir::*^?.  iz.i  iij.:  ::  Iji  in  i:s  most  rudimentary 
s:i:e  n-E-Trr  rr^rli^i  ri5nii.:A.  iiii:  ::s  introduction  was  not  of 
Trrr  in::rz:  iiir  evr-  :-  :Jie  ziiinlind.  To  the  tribes  of 
unizixri  ir-.-rlrlzil  :I:-:i-  like  the  Tasmanians  were,  and 
sj=:e  zzL  tlir  -  ;nl-':^T?:  ::i.st  still  are,  the  canoe  was  wholly 
ui.k-j:;ei-  It  TTj^,  tlifrri.rr,  in  all  probability,  a  thing  of 
l:r^:_-n  inven:::::.  ir:i  c:  nir-iem  intro  iuciion.  The  com- 
jar:.t:vv  i^iinn;-.-  ::'  :l:f  An^rrilian  abcrigines,  the  Andaman 
i?l;iL.lvrf,  ^r-i  ::^crir:^le  c:  Negrito  or  Indian  negro  race, 
01  tl:->  '»;ir  •::  tl-r  :ii.:v.  s-rrlir?  a  strong  link  to  connect 
tL«rin  w::l;  o-:!:  'iiLrr.  ^^i  in  c:nnrc-tirsg  the  Australians  wiA 
thtf  Nejri::?.  tlirv  :-.lfo  brjcme  connected  with  the  races  of 
v.Liih  il:e  Nr^r;:.  >  n.Av  *: -.-  ::x^:dtred  the  tvpe — the  Bushmen 
01  Ai:i;a.  s.nie  cr  iLe  Hill  tribes  of  India,  the  Vedahs  of 
CVyioi:,  1  trrLr.j  >  the  Ciri":  ?  o:  iLe  Mexican  Gulf,  and  probably 
the  aburi;:iLts  ci  ratagOLii  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  all  thesa 
people  Bh^m  to  belong  t  j  that  acoient  race  known  to  ethno* 
in|ii>ts  as  cave  awell-rs.  whose  remains,  disentombed  from 
caverns  or  dug  from  Leneath  the  alluvial  deposits  of  thousands 
of  years,  have  lately  been  the  subjects  of  so  much  discussion 
anrl  investigation  in  Europe.  In  the  chronology  of  man  this  raoa 
occupies  the  first  place,  and  must  be  regarded  not  only  as  tha 
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most  ancient,  but  also  as  the  most  widely  spread  of  any 
section  of  the  human  family.  Its  vest^es  are  almost 
nniversaL  From  the  snows  of  Scandinavia^  from  the  torrid 
soil  of  the  tropics,  from  the  classic  vales  of  Greece,  from  the 
shores  of  barbarous  Patagonia,  from  the  valleys  of  sacred 
Mount  Sinai,  from  the  caves  of  idolatrous  India>  from  the 
plains  of  Australia,  and  from  the  steppes  of  central  Asia,  the 
stone  implements  of  this  most  ancient — this  once  universal 
race — ^have  been  brought  in  modern  times  to  enrich  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious  few,  and  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
Ignorant  many. 

But,  in  identifying  the  Australian  race  with  the  cave 
dwellers  of  ancient  Europe,  with  the  Negritos  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  and  islands,  and  with  the  Bushmen  of  Africa,  it  is 
not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  development  of  all 
these  races  had  reached  the  same  stage.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that»  at  the  advent  of  the  colonists,  the  Aus- 
tralians, as  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  wide-spread 
&mily  to  which  they  belonged,  had  attained  a  condition  of 
considerable  advancement,  if  indeed  they  had  not  long  before 
reached  the  highest  state  of  development  of  which  they  were 
capable.  Their  real  condition  then  was,  probably,  that  of  an 
old  natioQ,  occupying  an  over-peopled  country,  and  pressing 
heavily  upon  their  means  of  existence.  The  limits  of  this 
work  allow  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion  to  be  merely 
glanced  at  They  are  briefly  as  follows: — 1.  The  whole 
country  was  occupied,  and  the  portion  allotted  to  each  family 
or  tribe  defined  with  the  greatest  exactness;  the  well-known 
boundaries  most  scrupulously  maintained,  and  any  unauthor- 
ised trespasser  within  their  limits  punished  with  death.  2.  Their 
customs  and  ceremonies  were  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
character,  and  the  most  unquestioning  obedience  was  gene- 
xally  given  to  their  laws,  even  when  contrary  to  individual 
interests  or  the  dictates  of  nature,  simply  because,  in  their 
own  words,  *'  it  was  always  so."  3.  The  practice  of  infanticide 
was  conmion,  and  was  enjoined  by  their  laws  under  certain 
oircunMtances — a  state  of  things  impossible  to  reconcile  with 
any  other  condition  of  society  than  a  severe  pressure  of 
population  upbn  the  means  of  existence.  4.  Cannibalism, 
unknown  to  most  of  the  tribes,  and  professed  to  be  looked  upon 
with  horror  by  all,  was  prevalent  among  the  more  degraded 
and  starving  portions  of  them — not  as  a  superstitious 
observance  or  an  occasional  gratification  of  revenge,  but 
simply  as  a  meaas  of  sustaining  life,  or  of  gratifying  a  craving 
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(or  animttl  food.     5,  Their  laws  for  restrifiting  marri»g«,  ud 

for  oontroUiug  the  use  of  food,  indioatHd  the  «xUteiiiw  of  ■ 
necessity  for  preventing  an  increase  of  the  papulatiuii.  ul 
for  guarding  against  any  unnecessary  deetruiitiua  of  thi 
Bouroea  of  supply  of  food.  13.  Their  wonderful  skill  In 
capturing  wild  animals  and  in  procuring  food — a  skill  Mr* 
tutting  as  much  of  instinct  aa  of  reason — iuilicatetl  thftl  mtli 
the  mental  and  hoilily  faculties  of  the  race  had  long  beui 
trained  in  that  direction.  7.  The  finish  or  completeness  of 
their  language,  the  numher  and  delicacy  of  its  uiti«xione,  tbi 
lemarkable  diversity  in  the  Tocabiilory  of  iieighbouriaf 
tribes,  and  indeed  the  almost  endless  variety  of  tosfoct 
wholly  unintelligible  escept  within  very  narrow  limits — alw 
Eiffocd  strong  grounds  for  believing  their  presence  in  thi 
country  to  date  from  a  period  of  very  high  aatiquit;. 
Divergences  in  langiiagOB  formerly  the  same,  or  derived  from 
ft  common  source,  will  probably  be  in  proportion  to  the  Mgf»- 
gation  and  isolation  of  communities ;  and,  if  this  is  tTM,  IIk 
Btate  in  which  the  Australians  were  found  must  have  beta 
of  very  long  continuance. 

A  very  painful  and  striking  proof  of  the  stringent  iiatilt»of 

their  laws,  the  fixed  character  of  their  institutions,  and  t]M 

great  pressure  upon  their  means  of  existence  under  ordianj 

conditions,  is   afforded  by  circumstances  which   have  Infcto 

ttlaee   in    the   bunya-bunya    district  of    Queensland.    The 

■yistriot  in  which  the  bunya-bunya  tree  bears  frnit  is  -mf 

restricted,  and  it  bears  in  profusion  only  once  in  about  thm 

years.     When  this  occurs  the  supply  is  vastly  larger  tbucu 

be  consumed  by  the  tribes  within  whose  territory  tbs  tiMs 

are  found.     Consequently  targe  numbers  of  strBiig<iifi  tiiA 

the  district,  some  of  them  coming  from  very  great  disUaoA 

and  all  are  welcome  to  consume  as   much  as  they  deein^  far 

there  is  enough  and  to  spare,  during  the  few  weeks  wlti«li  tt> 

season  lasts.     The  fruit  is  of  a  richly  farinaceous  loDii,  nJ 

tba  blacks  quickly  fatten  upon  it.     But  after  a  short  inM- 

an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  having  prevtoiudT 

len  accustomed  to  live  almost  entirely  upon  animal  fi)o4 

ley  experience  an  irresistible  longing  for  licsh.     Thi*  1.  fi.-r- 

ley  dare  not  indulge  by  killing  any  of  t.hn  ^'  :'  , 

district, — kaagaroo,  opossum,  and    bini^ 

edfrom  their  touch,  because  they  are  ab<><^ 

the  existence  of  the  friendly  tribe  whose  b     ^ 

partaking.     In  this  condition  some  of  the  sU7u;^'i:r  uiiti 

t«  the  horrible  pioctioe  of  cannibaliam,  and  sacriBn 
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one  of  iheir  own  number  to  provide  tHe  longed-for  feaet  of 
flesh.  It  is  not  the  disgusting  cruelty,  the  frightful  inhu- 
manity, or  the  curious  physiological  question  involved,  that 
is  now  under  consideration ;  but  the  remarkable  fact  educed 
of  an  unhesitating  obedience,  under  circumstances  of  extraor- 
dinary temptation,  to  laws  arising  out  of  the  necessities  of 
their  existence ;  and  the  indirect  proof  afforded  of  the  severe 
pressure  upon  the  supply  of  food  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  must  have  prevailed  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  The  strangers  dared  not  in  their  utmost  longing  touch 
the  wild  animals,  because  they  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  district  belonged. 
They  might  eat  their  fill  of  the  bunya-bunya,  because  that 
was  in  profusion  and  perscription  had  given  them  a  right  to 
it  Such  a  singular  condition  of  things  could  never  have 
arisen  but  in  an  old  over-populated  country,  the  laws  of 
which  had  acquired  that  immutable  character  which  is 
conferred  only  by  immemorial  custom. 

There  prevail  amongst  those  who  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  such  matters,  or  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment,  very  erroneous  notions  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  nations  in  what  is  called  the 
savage  state.  If  by  the  savage  state  is  understood  a  condition 
in  which  no  laws,  or  customs  having  the  force  of  laws, 
regulate  society,  in  which  every  man  does  as  seemeth  good  in 
his  own  eyes,  in  which  no  observances  but  those  dictated  by 
caprice  are  enforced,  no  actions  but  those  prompted  by  appetite, 
pleasure,  or  passion  prevail,  then  this  term  does  not  at  all 
represent  the  condition  of  the  Australian  aborigines  when 
their  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  white  man.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  that  they 
were  living  under  well-defined  and  promptiy  administered 
laws — ^laws  which,  however  barbarous  and  absurd  they  might 
seem  to  Europeans,  had  been  handed  down  through  many 
generations,  sanctioned  by  immemorial  custom,  and  therefore 
generally  submitted  to  with  unquestioning,  implicit  obedience. 
The  state  of  society  which  then  prevailed,  instead  of  being  lax 
and  fluctuating,  was  rigid  and  fixed  to  a  degree  whicli  tliose 
who  are  acquainted  with  Asiatic  character  and  institutions 
may  comprehend,  but  which  others  will  almost  in  vain 
attempt  to  realise.  In  modem  civilised  Europe  laws  ;iro  often 
changed,  and  written  statutes  altered  or  enacted  almost  as 
frequently  as  the  wants  or  wishes  of  the  community  demand; 
Imt  laws  sanctioned  by  hoar  antiquity,  and  depending  upon 
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oausea  which  have  operated    through     many  genenciaiii. 
become  at  length  inflexible — and  are  Bubmitted  to  a»  readilj 
ae  if  they  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  anivArse,  U'. 
were  no  more  susceptible  to  the  interference  of  man 
rotation  of  the  seasons  or  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tidi 
The  Australian  aboriginal  race,  which  had  perhaps  for! 
Bands  of  years  been  uncontrolled  and  almost  uninfiueneed 
any  external  or  intrusive  force,  was,  probably,  at  ifai 
of  the  English  colonists,  in  the  highest  state  of  develoj) 
of  which  it  was  capable.     Driblets  of  Arab,  Malay,  I'upnsi: 
and  probably  of  Chinese  elemental,  had  from  time  to  thr,: 
during  Bcoros  of  centuries  been  added  to  the  old  Negrito  c 
cave-dweiling  stock,    but  the  nddilions  were  too    few,  ti^ 
infusion  too  weak,  to  materially  influence  tlie  lastitutians  l.: 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  original  occupiers  of  the  Inci! 
A  few  traces  of  imported  words,  slight  modifications  ^i*  r-^r-. 
plexion,  an  occasional  peculiarity  of  feature,  the  pnrt  .  .   .  '  ; 
tion  of   a  custom, — all  these  indicate  no  essentinl    ■  .    ■   . 
cation  in  the  oonditions  of  esistcnce  which  had  ]i:    . ..  j.. 
for  many  ages.      The  great  ocean  current  which,  crespi 
slowly  down  the  shores  of  the  North  Pociflo    ent«red  ' 
China  Sea,  and  was  then  n^iet  by  the  Malay  PeninsolA 
the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  being  diverted  soxtliv 
swept  across  the  narrow  sea  dividing  Australia    fcoiB 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and    impinged  upon  the  D< 
western  shores  of  the  Great  South  Land ; — -this  curreDt*  in 
course  of  aces,  bad  in  all  probability  brought  many  wai& 
strays  of  humanity — many  lost  wanderers — to  iningla  t 
blood  with  the  originol  children  of  the  soil     Most  of 
traces  of  a  f<jreign  element  perceptible  in  the  Aastralisn 
are  due  perhaps  to  this  ocean  current,    Ajiother  great  oi 
which,  coming  from  the  south-east,  strikes  the  Ausl 
ooast  at  Cape  Danger  and  sweeps  rapidly  down  the  ah( 
of  New  South  Wales,  might  hare  been  expected  to  ba 
r  of  men  of  the    Polynesian    race;    but   the     Mt 
t  New  Zealand,   the  only   men  of   that  race  within 
^^distanca  as    to  render  this  likely   or  even    posailtle. 

wives    mere    modern    intruders   into    New    Zealmai 

least  in  the  chronology  of  man ; — and  lb 
b  period  of  three  or  four  centuries  which  has  alupHi 
)  their  occupation  of  that  country  hardly  offotd*  > 
KBent  time  to  allow  of  any  appreciable  result.  Yet  it  is 
Hilar  that  some  of  the  north-eastern  tribes  call  thenueln' 
.  86  tbeii    collective  designatioa — »  name  bo  amij 
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identical  with  the  New  Zealand  Maori  as  to  suggest  tHe  possi- 
bility of  a  Jike  origin.  The  Mum  tribes  are  also  men  of  a 
larger  and  more  robust  frame  than  the  Australian  race 
generally,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  New  Zealander  than 
do  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  continent  The 
Jewish  oast  of  features,  so  often  met  with  in  the  New  Zealand 
Maori,  is  also  prevalent  amongst  the  Murri  of  north-eastern 
Australia.     Cannibalism  also  prevails   amongst  them  to  a 

freater  extent  than  with  other  tribes.  The  known  facts, 
owever,  although  not  unworthy  of  a  passing  notice,  are  too 
few  and  too  slight  to  justify  any  definite  conclusion;  and  the 
influence  of  the  intrusive  races  on  the  primitive  occupiers  of 
the  country  has  been  too  insignificant  to  make  it  necessary  to 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  is  stated  above  that  when  the 
first  white  settlers  arrived  the  condition  of  things  was  so 
fixed,  the  state  of  aboriginal  society  so  rigid,  the  land  so 
<x>mpletely  occupied  and  so  fuUv  peopled,  that  any  consider- 
able number  of  colonists  could  only  find  room  by  the 
destruction  of  that  portion  of  the  native  race  with  whom 
they  were  brought  into  contact,  or  whose  lands  their  flocks 
ana  herds  might  occupy.  The  aborigines  living  on  the 
shores  of  Port  Jackson  could  not  fall  back  upon  those  at 
Parramatta;  the  Cammeroy  tribe  on  the  shores  of  Broken  Bay 
could  not  seek  refuge  with  the  Badiogal  of  the  Upper  Hawkes- 
bury ;  the  Gweagal  of  Botany  could  not  retreat  upon  the 
Alowrie-gal  of  the  Five  Islands.  The  tribes  whose  lands 
were  seized  and  occupied  by  the  intruding  race  were  doomed 
to  inevitable  extinction.  There  was  no  room  in  all  the  Great 
South  Land  for  any  tribe  expelled  from  its  own  territory ; 
and  even  where  not  absolutely  expelled,  the  population, 
although  insignificant  in  numbers  as  compared  with  most 
other  countries,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, that  the  decrease  in  the  supply  of  food  consequent  on 
the  destruction  of  the  wild  animals  by  the  white  strangers, 
was  fatal  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  it 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  assertion  is  no  doubt  true  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  the  bringing  together  of  two  races  so 
dissimilar  as  the  Australian  aborigines  and  the  people  of 
modern  Europe,  must  of  necessity  have  been  followed  by 
the  extinction  of  the  inferior  race.  They  were  so  widely 
separated  in  habits,  organisation,  and  mental  and  physical 
diaxacteristioB  that  they  could   not»  it  is  contended,  exist 

l2 
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together  or  side  bv  side.     If  it  is  meant  that   saoh  wide 
diversities  of  character — men  representing  such  opposite  poles 
of  humanity — could  no:  exiat  together  in  one  community,  tlia 
assertion  is  true.     But.  with  all  the  differences  between  the 
two  races,  if  the  al^^rii^ines  had  been  fewer  in  number,  if  they 
were  a  people  wbos^  iii>:itutions  had  not  already  crystallisfld 
into  rigidity,  if  their  irresenee  in  the  country  had  been  of  lO 
recent  a  dat^'  that  iIi-L-y  ha  1  not  fully  occupied  it,  and  conld 
have  fallen  back  before   the   more  powerful  strangera^  tibe 
occupation  of  a  fow  ^pots  on  the  mere  fringe  of  their  continent 
would  not  in  all  probability  have  much  intarfered  with  their 
numbers  for  some  centuries.     As  it  was  they  were  obliged  to 
Bland  and  die.     The  tribes  were  forced  into  contact  with  tlia 
intruders,  because  they  had  no  place  to  fly  to — no  refuge  to 
which  they  could  retreat ;  and  when  their  natural  suppl&of 
food  were    disturbed,    diminished,    or    exhausted,  as  wm 
quickly  the  case  wherever  the  white  man  set  his  foot,  they 
were  driven  by  starvation  to  plunder  or  to  begging.     ThoM 
who  sunk  to  the  latter,  who  became  recipients  of  the  boontj 
of  the  stran^r  in  the  land  which  had  been  their  own,  formed 
the  most  abject  and  contemptible  portion  of  their  race,  and 
managed  to  drag  out  a  wretched  existence  for  a  few  yeat9>— 
objects  of  ridicule  and  contempt  even  to  the  lowest  and  noit 
degraded  of  the  intruding  whites.     Those  of  the  aborigiiue 
who  quietly  submitted  and  died — who  perished  directly  or 
indirectly  from  want    of  food — ^were,  liowever,   far   more 
numerous.     Governor  Hunter's  relation  of  the  condition  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  and  his  accounts  of  the  numben  of 
skeletons  and  dead  bodies  found  in  the  caves  and  under  pro- 
jecting rocks  about  Port  Jackson,  at  the  Hawkesbury,  and  in 
the  bush,  within  the  flrst  two  or  three  years  after  the  forffli- 
tion  of  the  settlement^  are  most  distressing.     Many  of  tlun 
unfortunates  no  doubt  perished  directly  from  pestilenoe^  lor 
pestilence  always  accompanies  famine ;  but  it  was  an  absolnti 
want  of  food  which  prepared  them  for  the  diseases  to  wkuk 
they  so  easily  fell  victims.     Those  who  neither  died  fioa 
famine  nor  disease,  nor  hung  about  the   settlements  aad 
became  dependent  upon  the  whites  for  the  means  of  prolong- 
ing their  miserable  lives,  took  to  plimder  and  robbery  M 
their  only  resource,    and  were  mostly  shot  down  witiont 
]i(;Hitation  or  remorse.     They  formed  the  boldest  and  inort 
warlike  section  of  their  race,  and  their  destruction  left  tin 
more  timid  and  defenceless  part  of  the  community  entirelf  it 
the  morcy  of  the  strangers. 
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It  is  hinted  in  a  preceding  passage  that,  at  the  period  of  the 
aniyal  of  the  first  colonists^  the  Australian  race  had,  in  all 
probability,  attained  the  greatest  development  of  which  it 
was  capable.  This,  without  explanation,  might  seem  to 
fiftTOur  the  idea  that  human  progress  has  very  narrow  limits. 
Bat  no  such  notion  was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  It  was 
meant  that  under  the  circumstances  by  whicn  they  were 
then  surrounded  progress  was  impossible.  All  their  facultiea 
had  been  trained,  and  all  their  energies  were  constantly 
strainedf  merely  to  provide  for  the  commonest  wants  of 
nature.  The  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  hand,  had  been  brought 
to  act  almost  unerringly,  as  if  by  instinct  Quick  to  perceive 
and  ready  to  seize,  rapid  to  circumvent,  prompt  to  track  and 
to  slay  tiie  animals  on  which  they  depended  for  food,  the 
A.iistralian  blacks,  if  they  could  have  invented  more  deadly 
weapons' or  achieved  a  higher  skill,  would,  in  aU  probability, 
have  quickly  destroyed  the  supply  of  food  on  which  their 
azistenoe  depended,  and  have  rendered  a  decrease  of  their 
Donibers  from  starvation  inevitable.  Their  faculties  and  the 
weapons  they  had  invented  were  Sufficient  to  provide  for  their 
simple  wants,  but  were  not  equal  to  the  total  destruction  or 
the  serious  diminution  of  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
nipplied.  There  was,  then,  no  room  for  an  increase  in  their 
aombers,  or  for  an  improvement  in  their  skill  and  appliances. 
A  tribe  could  not  increase  beyond  the  supply  of  food  which 
its  territory  was  capable  of  yielding.  It  could  not  kill  aU  the 
inimals  in  its  own  territory  and  then  intrude  upon  its 
leighbours,  for  it  was  hedged  round  on  all  sides  by  boun- 
lanes  recognised  by  immemorial  custom,  and  guardea  with  a 
vigilance  equal  to  its  own.  All  social  advancement  was 
checked  by  the  impossibility  of  any  considerable  number  of 
persons  providing  themselves  with  food  if  they  kept  together; 
>r  of  any  number,  however  small,  being  able  to  exist  for  any 
j;reat  length  of  time  on  the  same  spot  The  faculties  which 
the  peculiarities  of  his  condition  brought  into  play  and 
exercised  until  they  had  reached  an  almost  marvellous 
legree  of  development,  were  not,  in  the  case  of  the  Austra- 
lian black  man,  the  faculties  which  men  living  in  large  and 
nvilised  communities  are  called  upon  to  exert  The  thinking 
>r  reflective  faculties  had  been  in  his  case  held  in  abeyance, 
ind  could  indeed  hardly  be  said  to  exist  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  perceptive  or  observing  faculties 
were  not  quite  as  much  beyond  those  of  civilised  people  as 
their  reflective  and  calculating  faculties  were  superior  to  his. 
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IDs  reflective  power?  having  been  starved  and  stanted  during 
scor'?*  of  ;r='ri-rKti  0!:-.  ih^  «*^:ir;e5.  upon  whose  vigilant  exercise 
h^-  main  I V  d'-i*:n  l-^J  i-.r  Lis  Jailv  I'ood.  had  been  allowed  fall 
play  and  had  been  sl.cirpened  to  an  extraordinary  degrw 
of  acutene^s.  He  wa?.  iu  hi&  native  wilds,  as  much  saperior 
to  thf-  wliito  man  as  ho  was  thf*  white  man's  inferior  in  th« 
marts  of  commv«rct-'  or  the  halls  of  learning,  where  tlie  faculties 
of  the  latter  had  been  trained  for  many  generations.  The 
realiness  with  which  Bennilong,  the  protege  of  Grovemor 
Phillip,  and  the  first  aboriginal  Australian  that  ever  visited 
England,  adopteil  the  habits  of  civilised  life  and  the  obser- 
vances of  polite  society,  proved  the  remarkable  acuteness  of 
his  observation  and  the  facile  qualities  of  his  character.  He 
Beems  to  have  been  merely  an  ordinary  specimen  of  his  race, 
inferior  to  many  but  equal  to  most.  His  perfect  ease  and 
self-possession  in  the  presence  of  strangers  and  great  people, 
his  politeness  in  the  company  of  ladies,  and  his  scnipulooB 
attention  to  matters  of  etiquette,  are  spoken  of  by  the  early 
historians  of  the  colony  almost  in  the  same  page  in  which 
instances  of  his  ])rural  and  savngo  violence  are  recounted. 
Ho  wouM  dine  at  tlio  (lovcrnor's  table,  in  the  full  dress  of  an 
Knglish  gentleman,  behave  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
character  assumed,  and  at  night  strip  off  his  fine  clothes,  join 
his  tribe  in  the  bush,  and  rival  if  not  exceed  anv  of  his  naked 
companions  iu  deeds  of  the  darkest  cruelty  and  acts  of  the 
most  wanton  violence.  A  certain  ease  and  courtliness  of 
manner,  even  a  bearing  approaching  to  what  is  understood 
by  tlio  common  acc(3[)tntion  of  the  word  gentlemanly,  is  by 
no  means  rare  with  the  Australian  aborigines.  The  prevalent 
notion  that  peo])lo  living  in  what  is  called  the  savage  state 
are  rude  and  boorish  iu  their  usual  intercourse  with  each 
other  is  not  true  as  respects  those  j)eople.  On  the  contrary, 
most  of  them  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  remarkably 
gentle  and  courteous  iu  demeanour,  and  quarrels  among 
members  of  tho  same  tribe  arc  very  rare.  They  are  also 
exceedingly  ceremonious,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
\7hen  strange  tribes  meet  in  a  friendly  manner.  The  existence 
of  this  kind  of  ceremonious  intercourse,  and  their  cultivated 
manners — fur  their  cuurteousness  of  demeanour  was  doubtless 
the  etiect  of  cultivation — go  far  to  i)rove  that  they  were  an 
old  people, — a  race  in  which  conventionalism  had  long  taken 
root,  and  in  which  set  fonualities  were  well  imderstood  and 
d  upon  as  of  much  import  unco.  Their  refinement— if 
a  term  is  aUo\\\\\i\vi— wva  uq  ^l^VLbt  a  thing  of  a  very 
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eaperflGial  kind,  for  the  very  men  who  showed  it  most  were 
jnst  as  ready  as  others  to  shed  blood,  or  to  perpetrate  any 
act  of  cruelty  or  treachery.  Their  cultivation  had  oot  produced 
a  corresponding  standard  of  morals,  which  in  their  case  was 
of  the  Asiatic  rather  than  of  the  European  type. 

The  Australian  aborigines,  like  most  savages,  are  super- 
stitions without  being  religious.  They  have  no  knowledge 
-whateyer  of  the  existence  of  a  God — that  is,  of  a  Creator  and 
Buler  of  the  universe  ;  but  it  is  said  that  almost  every  tribe 
bas  names  for  imaginary  beings  to  whom  various  attributes 
are  ascribed.  These  beings  are  so  numerous,  their  supposed 
attributes  so  diversified,  and  the  accounts  given  of  them  so 
contradictory,  that  religious  and  classical  enthusiasts  have 
been  able,  or  have  pretended,  to  recognise  amongst  them 
almost  all  the  personages  of  sacred  history  and  all  the  rabble 
of  heathen  mythology.  But  fancy  and  imagination  seem  to 
bave  been  allowed  so  wide  a  scope  in  this  matter,  and  the 
conclusions  drawn  appear  to  rest  on  such  shadowy  founda- 
tions, that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  particularise 
thenL  All  the  tribes  seem  to  have  some  inaistinct  idea 
tliat  their  existence  does  not  absolutely  end  with  the  death 
of  their  present  bodies  ;  and  many  of  them  believe  that  they 
will  afterwards  become  white  men  ;  but  as  this  idea  can 
bardly  be  older  than  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
colonists,  it  needs  no  discussion. 

Some  have  supposed  that  traces  exist  among  them  of  the 
-worship  of  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Baal,  the  god  of  fire ; 
others  contend  that  they  were  serpent  worfc^hippers ;  others, 
that  their  corroboree  or  national  dance  is  a  remnant  of  the 
worship  of  the  moon,  as  Astarte  the  queen  of  heaven.  Those 
who  contend  for  the  worship  of  Baal  ground  their  theory 
upon  the  names  which  some  of  the  tribes  give  an  imaginary 
being  called  Binbeal,  Pundyil,  orBunjil,  which  are  said  to  be 
different  forms  of  the  name  Baal.  They  also  say  that  certain 
figures,  which  have  been  discovered  depicted  on  the  roofs  of 
caves,  are  intended  to  personify  the  god  Baal.  Caves,  with 
figures  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  each  jother, 
painted  in  red  of  very  vivid  sha^les,  have  been  found  in 
different  places  in  Australia,  particularly  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  the  continent  In  1838,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir 
George  Grey,  governor  of  South  Aubtralia,  and  more  recently 
of  >'ew  Zeoland,  found  several  of  these  caves,  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account : 

••March  26th,  1838. — Approaching  some  sandstone  rocks  I 
Buddenly  saw  from  one  of  them  a  most  extraordinary  Wx^^ 


fi^nK  pe^rins:  'io«r.  ^pca  m?.  n'hich,  upon  examintlioii, 
proved  lo  W  3  dri'iTi^  s:  ice  estrasc«  to  a  cave,  wtuoh  on 
eDterin^  I  f^:i=i  il^?  :<:  con^n  muy  remarkable  paintingL 
This  cave  was  a  L:U;t  is  :i:e  s.uiiUtorLe  rocks;  its  floor 
w3*  elevawi  a>?-:  dvf  f-?;:  i-on:  the  giuuud,  and  nnmeioai 
fiat  pieoes  cf  sto::^  w:i;i  liie  sreps  leading  np  to  the  em, 
vhioh  was  ihiTrc-ive  :m:  ^ie  at  the  entrance  and  sixteen 
fe*t  Jeep  :  r*^::::!::;  bi;i  b«To=d  this,  into  seTeraX  biaocbn 
or  avenues.  Its  height  in 
frj-at  was  eight  feet;  the 
n>if  being  farmed  of  Bolid 
EaclsioDe.  about  nine  feet 
I  hi  eh.  n-hich  inclined  to- 
wards the  bock  of  the  cxn, 
and  vraa  not  there  mon 
titan  five  feet  high. 

"On  this  elopiag  nw( 
the  principal  figure  ms 
drawn,  and  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  the  greater  effect  the 
rook  about  it  was  paintMl 
black,  and  tha  figure  iteelf 
coloured  with  the  most  viriil 
red  and  white;  thus  appur- 
in^  to  stand  oat  from  tba 
rook,  and  to  be  looking 
down  on  ma.  It  would  )m 
impossible  to  give  an  ide- 
quateideaof  this  Bavageioii 
uncouth  figure  ;  its  hoi 
_^  was  encircled    with  bright 

red  rav?.  inside  this  came  a  Kroad  stripe  of  very  briUiaat  M 
crt>siie'd  bv  linos  of  whi:e,  and  inside  and  outside  this  red  span 
■wiTe  narrow  strives  of  a  still  deeper  red ;  the  face  w» 
painted  white  ana  the  eves  black,  being  surmoonted  by  trf 
and  yellow  lines  ;  the  bodv.  hands,  and  arms,  were  oatlinri 
red— the  bi^v  beinj  c-.iriJuslv  painted  with  red  stripes  iM 
burs.  'I'ho  dinieusious  were-^Len^th  of  head  and  face,  tw 
fi'i'l  ;  width  of  t'loe,  seventeen  in.hes :  length  from  bottoa 
of  i':lci'  to  Uiiv.'l.  two  feet  six  inches. 

■■  I  til  tlio  loit-iuiii  1  side  of  the  cave  was  a  singulnr  psiaoi; 
vivi.Uv  i\'Kiiir.-d,  :inl  r.presenting  four  heads  joined  togvtkr; 
Olio  hi'ivin-  11  i.<'.''.:i-'.i'e.  the  o:her  a  girdle.  With  the  «aceftio« 
of  not  having  iiuuths  they  were  good  looking,  and  with* 


marked  (liffereTtce  in  each  oouatenooce  ;  tlie  dimensions  of 
tiie  painting,  which  was  esecnted  on  a  white  gronad,  were — 
Total  length  of  painting,  three  feet  six  and  three-quarter 
inches  ;  breadth  ncroes  two  upper  heads,  two  feet  six  inches  ; 
breadth   across  two  lower  ones,  three   feet  one  and  a  half 

*'  There    weie     several    other    pain6ngs    of    a    singular 

character — one  of  a  figure  wearing  the  disk,  carrying  a 
kangaroo  as  an  offering  to  figure  No.  1,  as  well  as  spears 
thrown  apparently  at  aome  unseen  object,  with  other  figures. 
In  the  gloomy  cavities,  beyond  the  cave,  the  sides  were 
painted  white,  and  the  Impresa  of  a  hand  and  arm  by  some 
process  transferred  to  the  wall  in  black,  so  as  to  appear  as 
if  estended  towards  any  one  in  the  cave,  with  a  view  to 
invite  or  drawthem   in  to  more  concealed  myeteries." 

On  March  29th,  183S,  Captain, 
Grey,  in  latitude  15-26  S.,  longi- 
tude 125-B  E.,  crossed  the  Glenelg 
(or  a  branch  of  that  river,)  and  in 
passing  through  a  valley  suddenly 
came  upon  a  gorge,  and  at  this 
point  saw  another  cave,  which  ho 
entered,  hopingagoin  to  find  native 
,  paintings — nor  was  he  dieappoiS' 
ted. 

"  The  entrance  to  the  cave  was 
elevated  several  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  appro- 
ached by  a  Bight  of  sandstone 
steps.  These  Bt«ps  were  con- 
tinued through  the  body  of  the 
cave,  quite  to  the  end,  where 
there  was  a  central  slab  more 
elevated  than  the  others,  and  on 
each  side  two  large  ones  reaching 
to  the  top,  and  serving  to  support 
the  immense  sandstone  slab  which 
supported  the  roof. 
"  This  cave  was  about  twenty  feet  deep,  seven  feet  high  at 
the  entrance,  and  forty  feet  wide ;  aa  in  the  former_  oave  the 
roof  inclined  towards  the  back  of  it — at  the  extremity  was  a 
raised  seat.  The  principal  figure  in  this  cave,  was  a  man  ten 
feet  six  inches  in  length,  clothed  from  the  chin  downward  in 
»  red  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  and  ancles ;  hla  hands  nnd 
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feet  being  painted  of  a  still  deeper  red ;  the  faoe  and  head 
were  enveloped  in  a  succession  of  circular  bandageSi  or  what 
appeared  to  be  painted  to  represent  such. 

"  These  bandages  were  vividly  coloured  red,  yellow,  and 
white,  and  the  eyes  were  the  only  features  represented  on 
the  face ;  upon  the  highest  bandages  or  roller  a  series  of  lines 
were  painted  in  red,  so  regularly  done  as  evidently  to 
indicate  some  meaning. 

''  This  figure  was  so  drawn  on  the  roof  that  its  feet  were 
just  in  front  of  the  natural  seat,  whilst  its  head  and  face 
stared  grimly  down  on  any  one  within  the  cavern,  but  waa 
totally  invisible  from  the  outside.  There  were  variooa 
paintings  of  kangaroos,  emus,  turtles,  snakes,  &o,,  on  the 
sides  of  the  cave." 

From  the  appearance  of  grease  on  the  roof,  just  over  the 
seat,  Captain  Grey  conjectured  that  at  certain  times  some 
doctor  (or  wise  man)  sits  there,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the 
natives  in  cases  of  disease  or  witchcraft  There  were  signa  of 
footsteps  about  the  place,  and  other  marks  denoting  the 
proximity  of  the  natives,  but  none  were  seen. 

The  singular  fact  that  all  these  figures  are  destitute  of 
mouths,  has  been  adduced  to  support  the  theory  that  they  are 
representatives  of  the  Egyptian  Harpocrates — the  gud  of 
silence,  and  the  ciphers  or  o's  at  the  side  of  one  of  th^m  haya 
been  taken  as  corroborative  of  this  idea.  Tn  other  parts  of 
Australia,  the  figure  of  a  human  hand  and  arm,  often  coloured 
of  the  same  briUiant  red,  but  more  frequently  white  on  a 
black  ground,  has  been  found  to  be  the  general  symbol—if 
those  things  are  sjnnbols— depicted  on  Uie  roofs  of  caT8& 
But  wheti^er  the  figures  really  have  any  such  symbolical 
meanings  as  have  been  ascribed  to  them  is  very  doubtful ;  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  them 
with  any  particular  superstition,  and  the  aborigines  them- 
selves, in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  invariably  shown 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  communicate  to  white  men  theix 
notions  about  them,  if  they  have  any,  which  is  somewhat 
questionable.  Ingenious  theories  have  been  spun  on  the 
subject^  and  all  sorts  of  suppositions  freely  indulged  in,  but 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  have  been  exceedingly  contradictory» 
and  have  generally  failed  in  convincing  any  but  thdr 
authors. 

In  addition  to  the  pictured  caves,  the  only  remains  of 
aboriginal  art, — if  some  rude  attempts  at  sculpture  deserve  to 
be  d^^nified  by  &uch.  Ob  X/^iu^— ^^  \k^  ^^lores  of  animaU 
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JieSy  birds,  and  other  natural  objects  cut  on  the  surface  of 
it  rooks  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  figures  are 
nerally  about  the  natural  size,  remcurkably  correct  in  shape, 
d  their  execution  not  altogetiier  deficient  in  spirit  The 
rved  figures  are  invariably  found  on  some  jutting  point, 
adland,or  eminence,  cut  in  outline  on  the  surfaces  of  rocks. 
le  lines  are  very  shallow,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
B  work  of  people  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
3tals,  their  execution  would  be  in  no  way  remarkable, 
it,  although  shallow,  they  are  invariably  cut  on  such  very 
rd  rock,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  people  without 
m  tools  could  have  produced  them,  and  more  difficult  still 
believe  that  they  are  due  to  mere  whim  or  caprice.  With 
ch  appliances  as  the  aborigines  possessed,  they  must  have 
an  works  of  considerable  labour,  and  therefore  undertaken 
r  a  set  purpose  and  to  serve  a  particular  object  But  what 
Bit  object  was  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  probably  it  was  a 
perstitious  one.  The  elevated  situations  of  the  rocks  in 
lich  these  figures  are  cut  would  favour  the  idea  that  they 
»  due  to  idolatry  of  some  kind,  and  would  be  in  accordance 
th  the  practice  of  ancient  idolatrous  nations  in  other  parts 
the  world.  One  of  the  figures,  representing  a  sperm  whale, 
iSy  a  short  time  since,  to  be  seen  on  the  North  Shore  of 
vrt  Jackson,  on  the  point  nearly  opposite  Dawes's  Battery ; 
it  the  rock  on  which  it  was  cut  has  lately  been  quarried  for 
ilding  purposes.  Others,  however,  are  vet  to  be  seen  in 
irious  places.  On  an  elevated  ridge,  at  the  back  of  Narra- 
len  Lagoon,  about  half-way  between  Sydney  Harbour  and 
B  Hawkesbury  Biver,  several  of  these  sculptures  are  still 
•  be  found.  In  places  where  no  suitable  rocks  were  avail- 
)le,  similar  figures  have  been  discovered  cut  on  trees.  To 
lect  this,  a  part  of  the  bark  of  a  large  tree  was  first  removed. 
Ad  the  figures  then  cut  in  the  solid  wood.  The  objects 
^presented  on  trees  were  more  numerous  and  complicated 
lan  those  on  rocks,  and  were  believed  by  many  to  be  a  sort 
t  hieroglvphics  or  picture-writing.  Whatever  their  object 
lay  have  been — ^whether  we  see  in  them  glimpses  of  the  first 
awnings  of  art,  reproductions  of  the  rudest  efibrts  of 
-utatored  man  to  embody  ideas  in  wood  and  stone,  or  traces 
f  what  were  the  earliest  buddings  of  idolatry  and  super- 
tltion — will  perhaps  never  be  determined.  And  then,  as  to 
^  pictured  caverns, — ^is  it  possible  that  in  these  painted 
ives  we  behold  the  germs  of  such  structures  as  the  magnifi- 
Uit  rock  temples  of   India?    Were  they  the    faint   and 

il1 
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feeble  attempta  of  lost  Asiastio  wanderers,  drifted  on  Aaftnt- 
lian  ahorea,  to  reproduce,  for  tbe  purpOBes  of  practising  llu-ir 
religious  rites,  rude  imitations  of  stractures  like  tliOM  i'-' 
Elephanta  &ud  Ellora,  where  they  had  been  oocustomed  1^ 
worehip  in  their  far  off  native  land? 

It  will  be  gathered  from  foregoia^  obserTations  that,  in  H-' 
Opinion  of  the  writer,  the  Anstraliaaa  are   ft  very  old  rv-- 
being  the  modern  representatives  of  the  earliest  fiLu^Iy  ■-' 
man  of  whose  existence  antiquarians  and  geolo:;!  ' 
been  able  to  discover  any  traoe  ;— that  the  diecf'^ 
investigations  of  late  yeara  have  made  it  eviden'. 
most   civilised  couatriee   of    the   world   were    at   ■ 
inhabited  bj  races  of  men  identieal   with,    but  ev->a  li  - 
advanced  than,  the  AustraliunB  ;• — that  the  stone  era — a  lhil>^ 
of  the  remotest  past  in  Kurope — is  in  Australia  still  a  thiiiv- 
of  the  present ;  the  mogo  or  hatchet,  the  principal   neni..L 
or  instrument  used  by  the  Aiistrolitm  tribes,  beio^-     '  ' 
with  that  which  vras  used  by  a  raoe  whioh  prf  <  ' 

Aryan  raoes  in  the  occupation  of  Europe  ; — that  tiiu 

AustraliaD   tribes   afford  evidences  of  various  kiuoa 
presence  of   intrusive  raoes,  although   the    effeote    o 
intrusions  have  not  been  suf&cient  to  alter  to  any 
degree  ttie  main  characteristios  of  the  original  ruo«  ;- 
the  period  of  tbe  advent  of  the  whites,  and  probably 
before,  the  aboriginal  population  hod  reached  the  Umil 
the  means  of  exigteuoe  at   its  command ; — that    abori' 
Booiety  was  not  mainly  controlled  by  the  will  of  tlis  st 
eat,    nor    much  influenced   by   individual 

■  Many  of  tka  eloae  ireopoDB  and  implemente  made  bv  tli«  J 
sbori^nes  ara  Ear  luprrior  in  coiwtniGtiOD  U)  the  rude  flint  iiutrumN 
inliie  Europoiadrift.  Tho  apeoi  heads  in  partical«t  of  someotU»t( 
beautifully  ttniihed  artidee,  autl  concluuvolj  prov?  that  thueo  who  mii 
must  bavo  poaeeased  an  almoat  uurvellous  manual  dexteritr.  la  O 
Eiojfa  accouDt  of  hia  vieit  to  Hanorer  Bay,  he  raytt : — "  M'faat  Mle^f*"' 

our  ntleiidon  ■'aa  n  small  bundle  of  bark,  tiod  up  with  mow  "' *^ 

and  upon  openin)^  it  ire  found  it  ooutained  aBTeral  ap«ar-lie 

ously  and  ciirioualruuiiia  of  stonfl  ;  thoy  were  about  air  ="' 

ware  terminated  by  a  very  sharp  point ;  both  ddea  w 

■arprimog  way ;   ths  acmituni  wa»  eridrntly  made  bj  a  aL 

aotoo  ioBtrumoDt,  but  it  was  eflbcted  without  leaving  the  l«  _ 

bbw;  tbo  atone  was  covered  witli  i«d  pigment,  sad  appetTBd  ta  tll.4 


•wmtod  by  ilipa  oC  bark,  and  I^e  sbarp  edgn  iirotwled  by  a  cormatrfj 
Tbwt  halolieU  worr  uIbo  made  of  the  sama  aWno,  the  edgw  of  wtuek  w" 
p,  tiltft  a  tew  UiiT{BaBn«4Vu'^\in^Q9  the bmiclitH  oC  ■tnti'* 
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caprice,  but  was  subject  to  artificial  and  conventional 
restraintSy  originating  in  natural  laws  and  deriving  lorce 
fronoL  immemorial  usage ;  and  that  the  intrusion  of  a  civilised 
race  was  of  necessity  followed  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  original  occupiers  of  the  land. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  writer  of  these 
chapters,  nor  does  it  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
work  on  Australian  Discovery  and  Colonisation,  to  enter  into 
details  as  to  the  customs,  habits,  and  ceremonies  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes.  That  subject  would  require,  in  order  to  do 
it  justice,  a  much  larger  space  than  can  possibly  be  devoted 
to  it  here.  To  indicate  the  relative  position,  in  the  great 
&mily  of  mankind,  occupied  by  the  people  found  in  possession 
of  the  country  when  first  discovered,  and  to  endeavour  to 
throw  some  light  upon  their  condition  and  the  causes  which 
produced  it,  were  the  main  objects  which  the  writer  had  in 
view.  And  under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  giving 
details  and  particulars,  the  results  of  inquiry  and  observation 
extending  over  many  years  have  been  condensed  into  the 
foregoing  remarks,  which,  however,  even  in  this  state  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  original  design. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  on  the  aborigines  were  written, 
and  after  the  greater  part  of  them  had  appeared  in  print, 
Gideon  S.  Lang.  Esq.,  has  delivered,  in  St  George's  Hal  J, 
Melbourne,  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  the  same  subject. 
Very  few  colonists  have  had  better  opportunities  than  Mr. 
Lang  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  aboriginal  hubiis  und 
character,  and  the  writer  is  glad  to  find  his  own  conclusions 
in  many  instances  borne  out  by  so  competent  an  authority. 
What  follows  on  aboriginal  customs  is  mainly  taken  from  Mr. 
Lang's  lecture,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  given  in  his  own 
words.  He  says  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
coniinent  form,  in  fact,  one  people,  all  governed  by  :he 
same  laws  and  customs ;  the  points  of  diiferenee  between  the 
tribes  being  only  such  as  might  be  expected  fiom  diil'erences 
of  circumstance  and  locality  ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  family  that 
•inong  diiferent  tribes  scatterud  over  a  region  two  thousand 
miles  long  by  nearly  fii'teen  hundred  miles  wide,  possessing 
no  written  literature  what«.ver,  and  traditions  traceable  for 
only  a  brief  period,  there  should  prevail  a  system  of  internal 
government  almost  identical  and  common  to  all ;  that  this 
system  must  have  prevailed  thiough  countless  generations ; 
and  that  every  tribe  has  its  own  country,  Yjiti.  «a  v\vi\ix\N[ 
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defined  &  boundary  ns  any  estate  in  Engltuid, — a  boundan 
which  is  never  croaaad,  but  at  the  riak  of  deatli,  without 
diplomatio  arrangements  as  elaborate  and  ponetiliow  h 
those  between  two  German  principalities. 

In  rfeforanoe  to  the  internal  control  of  tht^  tribea,  Mr.  Lnj 
eays  they  are  governed  by  a  code  of  rules  and  m  set  ii 
customs  which  form  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyraunies  that  baa 
ever,  perhaps,  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tli«  vhol^ 
tendency  of  the  system  is  to  give  everything  to  tha  ttmf 
and  old,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  weak  and  yonn^  and  mon 
particularly  to  the  detriment  of  women,  who  are  geaeailj 
appropriated  tu  the  old  and  powerful  men,  soma  of  w!i~~ 
possess  from  four  to  seven  wives ;  while  wives  are 
altogether  denied  to  young  men. 

The  government  is  adminlsl^red,  in  each  sepamto  trib 
a  council  consisting  of  old  and  elderly  men,  no  yoong  i 
being  admitted  a  member  unlesa  be  has  displayed  ana 
intelligence,  courage,  and  prowess.     There    is  also  a 

privileged  to  go  from  tribe  to  tribe,  to  carry 

negotiate  and   arrange    for  meetings    between    the  vitwoi 
councils,  and  to  trausaot  other  business  of  a  general  chantcler. 
These  men  are  much  honoured  by  all  the  tribes.     A  bboobA 
olasa  is  that  of  sorcerers  or  medicine  men,  who  also 
greut  influence,  and  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with  pon 
of  witchcraft.     All  the  btisiuess  of  the  tribe,  both  il' 
and  external,  is  regulated    by  the  council,  and  aotl 
justice  is  done.     It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  i 
many  much  more  advanced  countries,  their  adc 
justice  is  by  no   means  impartial.     Where  the  culprit] 
man  of  formidable  family  connections,  or  of  great  pSBfl^^ 
courage  and  repute  as  a  warrior,  the  most  frightful  atracIlM 
frequently  escape  punishment  altogether,  or    incur  only 
nominal  penalty.     It  is  only  to  persons  of  little  iuHutrui^  i 
consideration  that  eveuhanded  justice  is  dealt  ouL 

On   the   subject  of  marriage   aUo,   the    common   notio 

amongst  the  whites  that  a  black  man  knocks  down  a  woin.i 

and  carries  her  off  to  be  his  wife  is,  as  Mr.  Long  sbow«,  tc' 

incorrect :  "  The  ideo  commonly  entertained,  that  tb"  nntr. 

marriage  ceremony  mainly  consists  in  violently   Irn  i\.  i 

down  the  womau  uf  another  tribe,  and  drugging  h-r  r. 

.^uite  a  mistake.    Even  whan  a  blaokfallow  sieoJs  a  vm...  i'- 

^i  iieighbouting  tribe,  it  is  generally  a  case  of  aliaciiniM' 

n>mod  at  soma  peaceable  meeting  of  the  tribes,  whicb  ^ 

HUy  frei^uent.    This,  however,  is  always  dUeoun^  bv 
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the  councils  of  the  dififerent  tribes  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  war 
between  them."  Bat  when  it  does  occur  that  a  young  man 
either  steals  or  seduees  away  a  young  i;^oman  from  another 
tribe,  he  usually  has  to  pass  some  ordeal  or  undergo  some 
punishment  in  expiation  of  his  offence.  The  following 
instanoe  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this : — "  In  a  case  which 
occurred  in  the  Murray  district,  the  father  came  and  claimed 
his  daughter  from  the  tribe  of  the  lover,  who  positively 
refused  to  surrender  his  bride :  so  it  was  arranged  that  the 
father  and  five  of  his  family,  or  clan,  should  each  throw  at 
bim  a  certain  number  of  spears,  boomerangs,  and  waddies. 
The  lovers  were  a  remarkably  handsome  couple;  the  girl 
stood  within  the  ring,  as  usual,  awaiting  the  result  with 
keen  anxiety.  During  the  ordeal,  the  lover's  shield  waa 
broken,  upon  which  the  man  who  was  then  throwing  stopped 
ftt  once,  till  he  was  supplied  with  a  fresh  shield.  Man  after 
man  took  his  turn,  till  every  weapon  was  thrown,  without 
inflicting  any  wound.  When  all  was  over,  the  happy  lover 
threw  an  opossum  rug  over  the  bride ;  she  was  then  his  beyond 
dispute,  and  immediately  adopted  by  his  tribe,  without  any 
offence  to  herself.'' 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  individual  suffering  and  general 
war  between  the  tribes  is  witchcraft  The  sorcerers  or 
medicine-men  always  keep  their  own  tribe  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  are  supposed  capable  of  killing,  by  sorcery,^ 
any  person  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  tribes.  In  accord- 
ance with  these  notions,  whenever  the  member  of  a  tribe 
dies,  it  is  at  once  set  down  that  he  was  bewitched  by  tho 
sorcerers  of  some  neighbouring  tribe,  and  frequently  there 
are  great  incantations  and  ceremonies  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  crime  upon  some  particular  man ;  and,  if  the 
alleged  murderer  is  thas  magically  discovered,  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  duty  of  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
forthwith  to  go  and  kill  him. 

The  intelligence  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  says  Mr.  Lang, 
is  generally  regarded  aa  of  the  lowest  character,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  forming  a  very  different  opinion.  No  one,  seeing 
them  merely  as  idle  wandering  vagabonds  among  the  white 
men,  can  judge  as  to  what  they  are  in  their  natural  state.  In 
their  subtlety  as  diplomatists,  and  their  skill  and  activity  in 
war  and  the  chase,  I  consider  them  quite  equal  to  the 
American  Indians.  The  great  weir  for  catching  fish,  on  the 
Upper  Darling,  and  another  described  by  Morrill,  the  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  who  passed  so  many  years  among  them. 


firoTB  that  they  are  capable  of  conBtnietiiiff' n 
urge  scale,  ana  requiring  combined  action.    Everything  U 
havi)  to  do  they  do  in  the  very  best  munner ;  and  for 
contingency  that  ariees  they  devise  a  simple  remedv- 

The  corroboruu  has  often  been  described,  but  the  foUoaiitf 
Bocoimt  will  show  thai  these  perfotmaticea  are  aoiafitimM 
conducted  on  a  muuh  more  tniposiog  scale  than  is  gdnaraHy 
believed.  Baglehuwk,  or  Old  Billy,  the  master  of  tu 
□eremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  following  corrobane,  t 
native  of  the  MaraDoa  district,  is  described  by  Mr.  loog 
having  been  a  man  of  great  ability  and  iuSueooo,  w 
eaoceeded  in  inducing  five  tribes  to  combine  in  opposing  tb 
progress  of  the  whites  in  the  occunadon  of  hia  distrioL  TUtt 
Boene  on  which  this  grand  oonoborea  wa^  acted  was  nar 

"There  were  over  500  natives  in  the  assemblage.  Tha 
Htage  consisted  of  an  open  glade  surrounded  by  a  bell  of 
rather  thick  timber,  about  200  yards  in  length  and  bnodtl^ 
narrowing  towards  the  south  end,  across  whiob  sat  tb* 
orchestra,  consisting  of  nearly  a  hundred  women,  \«ii  hf 
Engluhawk  hinisel£  The  leader  ohuuutud  a  deeuription « 
scenes  as  they  passed,  accompanied  by  the  u-ouiao,  ditfa 
voices  continuously  repeating  what  seemed  to  be  the  boh 
words,  while  they  beat  tune  by  striking  with  a  stick  a  qtmtii^ 
of  earth,  tightly  rolled  up  in  u  piece  of  clotlf  or  opoc 
rug.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  lightiug  up  the  sUiga 
the  tops  of  tha  trees,  but  ^^aating  a  deep  shadow  below.  Hoi 
shadow,  however,  was  again  relieved  by  several  large  flree  « 
eaoh  side  of  tha  stage,  leaving  a  oleor  view  of  Edji^UIumA 
and  the  orchoatru,  beliind  whom  stood  the  spectators,  ibt 
whites  being  in  thn  centre.  The  llrst  act  of  tiie  oorroboW 
the  Tepr«seututiou  of  a  lierd  of  cuttle,  feeding  oat  of  ^ 
forest  and  onmping  on  the  plain,  the  bluck  performers  Wt 
painted  acoonliugly.  The  imitation  was  most  skUfii].  tta 
action  and  attitude  of  every  individual  member  of  thft  anlfat 
httrd  being  ludicrously  exact  Some  l.iy  down  and  cJiewd 
"  cud,  other»  stood  scratching  themselves  with  their  iuBJ 
horns,  licking  themselves  or  their  calves;  wrud 
bbing  their  heads  against  each  other.  Ttitt 
Avd  for  some  time,  scene  the  second  coiumenoed.  i 
'  a  was  seen  creeping  towards  the  imttJe,  vHag 
__    .  precautions,  such  as  keeping  to  wiadwanL  ■■ 

tQ  ]irov*nt  thu  hard  from  being  alarmed.     They  |K>tt>P 
to  thu  cuttiti   at  last  uud   speared  two  hoa^  to  tbf 
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intense  delight  of  the  black  gpectators^  Scene  the  third  com- 
menced with  the  sound  of  horses  galloping  through  the 
timber,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  whites  on 
horseback,  remarkably  well  got  up.  The  face  was  painted 
whitey-brown,  with  an  imitation  of  the  cabbage-tree  hat ; 
the  bodies  were  painted,  some  blue  and  others  red,  to 
represent  the  shirts ;  below  the  waist  was  a  resemblance  of 
the  moleskin  trousers.  These  manufactured  whites  at  once 
wheeled  to  the  right,  fired,  and  drove  the  blacks  before  them ; 
the  latter  soon  rallied,  however  and  a  desperate  fight  ensued, 
the  blacks  extending  their  flanks  and  driving  back  the  whites. 
The  native  spectators  groaned  whenever  a  blackfellow  fell, 
but  cheered  lustily  when  a  white  bit  the  dust ;  and  a  length, 
after  the  ground  had  been  fought  over  and  over  again,  the 
whites  were  ignominiously  driven  from  the  field,  amidst  the 
frantic  delight  of  the  natives." 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  a  people  with  such  apti- 
tudes, such  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  of  resource, 
and,  within  a  certain  range,  remarkable  versatility  of  talen^ 
should  be  doomed  to  rapid  extinction;  for,  there  is  no  more 
hope  that  the  blackfellow  will  survive  the  process  of  the 
occupation  and  settlement  of  his  country  than  that  the  emu 
and  the  kangaroo  will  escape  extinction  by  becoming  domes- 
ticated. The  colonisation  of  the  country  alters  the  con- 
ditions under  which  alone  they  could  exist.  Every  year  the 
white  man  makes  fresh  inroads  upon  their  plains  and  forest 
homes,  and  every  year  both  men  and  animals  disappear 
before  him.  None  but  visionary  enthusiasts  will  contend 
that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  Australian 
aborigines  by  any  means  shoix  of  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  country  by  civilised  man ;  but  every  man  not  blind  to 
the  claims  of  humanity  will  admit  that  tneir  position  might 
be  greatly  ameliorated  and  their  days  in  the  land  prolonged 
if  those  who  have  taken  possession  of  their  country  felt 
their  responsibilities  and  fulfilled  their  duties  towards  them. 
Numerous  eflbrts,  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  sincere  desires  for 
their  welfare,  have  been  made  to  convert  and  civilise  them, 
and  some  plans  have  for  a  time  given  faint  hopes  of  success, 
but  the  ultimate  result  has  always  been  the  same.  Firearms 
wielded  by  murderous  hands  have  slain  some,  poison  has 
slain  some,  loathsome  diseases  have  slain  some,  and  strong 
drink  has  slain  some,  but  no  one  of  these  causes,  nor  all  of 
them  combined,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  rapid  extinction 
which  the  race  is  undergoing.    Yet  there  is  nothing  occult  or 
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myaterious  in  the  causes  of  their  disappeoranoe.  Their  dis- 
traction is  entirely  due  to  the  oooupation  of  their  caantrjr  br 
p.  more  powerful  race,  whose  presence  has  completely  Altenn 
the  circucnstanoes  under  which  they  previously  lived,  ud 
moved,  and  had  their  being.  Their  haunta  Hsva  bena 
invaded,  their  habits  have  been  changed,  their  old  punuiu 
have  been  rendered  impoaaible,  their  organisation  has  Wn 
broken  up,  and,  woree  than  all,  their  natural  food  has  bevQ 
destroyed ;  starvation  has  done  its  work,  hope  and  vigour 
huve  forsaken  them,  they  have  become  demoralised,  aai 
apathy  or  the  reoklessness  of  despair  has  overtaken 
The  great  old  family  of  mun  to  which  they  belong  h 
become  extinct  long  since  in  most  other  InndB.  They  a 
almost  the  last  of  their  race,  and  they  are  fast  yielding  ti 
that  inevitable  onward  march  of  humanity  which  orerwhuni 
and  crushes  all  who  do  not  join  its  ranks. 

The  geology,  as  well  aa  the  animal  and  vegetable  j 
dnotions  of  Australia,  indicates  on  antiquity  greater  thanti 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  Its  existing  flora  a 
fauna  repreaent  or  rather  approximate  to  epecies  long  a 
extlnctinotherland6,anda3'ordabundant  proof  that  thecal 
which  produced  the  most  recent  submergences  and  upheaM 
of  islands  andcontinents  did  not  operate  here  to  theaameextai 
as  elsewhere.  In  Australia,  we  see  to-day  both  animatd  ai 
inanimate  nature  under  forms  and  conditions  tdentioal  'vril 
those  which  existed  perhaps  millions  of  years  ago.  If  t] 
lessons  of  geological  sdenoe  are  read  aright,  the  casuarii 
moaned  on  the  banks  of  Australian  streams,  and  the  kaogai^ 
bounded  over  Auatxalian  plains,  long  ere  the  wliit«  oUfEi  i 
England  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  i 
perhaps  be  thought  presumptuous  even  to  speculate  a 
whether  the  country  was  at  that  remote  period  occupied  b 
man;  but,  as  most  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  ejtiata 
afterwards  must  tben  have  been  present,  the  suppositiOl 
would  ho  by  no  means  a  violent  one.  We  know  enon^ 
however,  to  sanction  the  belief,  that  the  Australian  ahorignu 
are  the  representatives  of  the  most  aucieut  family  of  esi 
kind ;  while  infereuces  justify  the  conclusion  that  even  if  tl 
greatest  antiquity  ever  claimed  for  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  < 
Indian  monuments  should  be  conceded,  ^ey  could  only  can 
baok  to  a  period  which  is  as  yesterday  in  the  history  i 
race.  If  no  ruined  cities  or  ^en  fanes  evidence  C 
pneeaoe  ia  Austria  in  Eotmet  W£^  ^1  a.\a^\  <».'TCasA!c>a^ 
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if  we  have  no  monuments  of  anoient  art^  no  remains  which 
tell  of  the  triumphs  of  conquerors  or  the  ambition  or  piety 
of  rulers — ^the  negative  proof  thus  afforded  of  the  vast 
antiquity  of  the  present  Australian  race  is  the  strongest 
which  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 


CHAPTER     IL 

«OTXB]rOK  XIVO'S  BULB ;  HI8  FUTILE  ATTBXPT8  TO  CSXJBH  OFFICIAL  ICONOPOLT. 
THB  DBX0RALI8IN0  BESULTS  OF  THE  CHANGES  UTTBODUCEO.  THB  IKTBO- 
OUCTIOV  OF  WOOL-OBOWnVO,  AND  OENEBAL  PB0OBE8S  OF  THB  8ETTLElCBNf 
AT  THE  OOmCENCBMBNT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBT.       THB  IBISH  BBBBLS 

OF  1798. 

On  Captain  Hunter^s  departure  (September  30,  1800,)  the 
government  devolved  upon  Captain  Philip  Gidley  King,  the 
officer  who  had  been  the  founder  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island.  Captain  King  was  the  son 
of  a  draper  at  Launceston,  in  Cornwall,  and  having  passed 
nearly  all  his  life  at  sea,  was  said  to  be  somewhat  impetuous 
in  manner  and  exceedingly  out-spoken  in  language.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Captain  Phillip  the  first  Governor,  and 
they  had  served  together  with  distinction  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  They  were  both  self-made  men,  of  comparatively 
humble  origin,  and  this  circumstance  probably  cemented,  if 
it  did  not  originate,  the  lasting  friendship  which  existed 
between  thenu  Unlike  his  more  able  and  far-seeing  friend, 
Captain  King  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  resources  of  the 
colony,  and  a  much  worse  one  of  many  of  the  people  who  had 
been  sent  to  develope  them.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  make  farmers  of  pickpockets,  considered  it  undesirable 
to  expend  labour  on  the  unproductive  soil  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  contended  that  Norfolk  Island  offered  much 
greater  inducements  for  colonisation  than  any  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Australia. 

It  is  creditable  to  his  judgment  and  character,  however, 
that  he  quickly  perceived  and  deeply  regretted  the  con- 
sequences  of  the  odious  monopoly  then  exercised  by  the 
military  and  civil  officers,  and  determined,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  to  destroy  it.  For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  and 
brought  Into  notice  the  moat  deserving  of  the  emexid^^\A^ 
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conviots.  Previous  to  his  time  no  license  to  dispose  of  wines 
or  spirits,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail,  had  been  granted  to 
any  but  commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officers.  Tha 
latter  were  of  course  under  the  control  of  their  militaiy 
superiors,  many  of  whom  had  amassed  very  large  sums  by 
the  spirit  monopoly. 

Governor  King's  object  was  a  very  praiseworthy  one,  but 
unfortunately  he  attempted  to  carry  it  out  in  an  injudicioos 
and  improper  manner.     One  of  his  most  serious  errors  was 
the   granting  of  the  privilege  to  sell  spirits  far  too  lavishly 
and  indiscriminately.     He  allowed  the  gaoler  to  sell  rum  at  a 
place  opposite  the  gaol  door.     A  like  privilege  was  accorded 
to  the  chief  constable  and  other  persons  whose  duties  were 
utterly  incompatible  with    the    practice   of   the   publican's 
calling.     The  consequence  was  that  drunkenness  and  crime 
rapidly  increased ;  and  it  became  plain  that  in  attempting  to 
cure  one  evil  Governor  King  had  created  others  and  much 
greater  ones.     A  late  writer    in  describing   the    results  of 
these  changes,  the  disorganisation  among  the  military,  the 
exceedingly  loose  state  of  discipline  among  the  convicts,  and 
the  disorders  which  Governor  King  quickly  allowed  to  grow 
up   in  all  the  departments  of  his   government,  says : — ^"A 
general  dissolution   of  morals  and   a  general  relaxation  of 
discipline,  were  the  result  of  a  state  of  things  so  outrageously 
preposterous.     Neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage  was 
thought  of  in  the  colony ;  and,  as  the  arm  of  the  civil  power 
was  withered  under  the  blasting  influence  of  the  miserable 
system  which  prevailed,  the  police  of  the  colony  was  wretch- 
edly   administered,     and    virtuous    industry    was    neither 
encouraged  nor  protected.     Bands  of  bushrangers  or  runaway 
convicts  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions,  and,  entering 
the  houses  of  the  defenceless  settlers  in  open  day,  committed 
fearful  atrocities."  But  it  is  very  probable  that,  like  all  monopo- 
lists and  others  who  have  had  their  privileges  interfered  with, 
those  who  suff'ored  in  pocket  by  Governor  King's  conduct 
greatly  exaggerated  the  evils  brought  about  by  the  changes 
which  he  introduced.     Still,  after  making  full  allowances  on 
this  account,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  state  of  morals  and 
manners  at  this  time  was  very  deplorable  ;    ancT  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  period  of  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  colony. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  these  heavy  drawbacks,  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country  were  so  great  that  a  steady  progress 
continued  to  be  made   in  wealth  and  material  prosperity. 
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This  progreBS  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  foresight 
ami  enterprise  of  one  man.  Captain  John  Wacarthur,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  colony  in  1791,  as  an  officer  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps.  lie  appears  to  have  been  struck  with  the  great 
pastoral  capabilities  of  the  country,  almost  on  his  landing, 
and  forthwith  determined  to  become  a  settler.  lie  soon 
commenced  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  with  the  intention 
of  introducing  the  growing  of  fine  wool  for  exportation  to 
England.  The  first  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Macarthur,  and 
others  who  were  induced  to  follow  his  example,  consisted  in 
crossing  the  small  Bengal  sheep  with  the  larger  Cape  breed. 
The  success  which  attended  this  experiment  was  so  encoura- 
ging that  specimens  of  woollen  cloth,  manufactured  from  the 
improved  staple,  were  sent  to  England  so  early  as  1798.  Mr. 
Macarthur  s  farseeing  intelligence  and  enlightened  ambition 
were,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  result  He 
endeavoured,  shortly  afterwards  to  procure  from  England 
sheep  of  the  best  Spanish  Merino  breed,  and  ultimately 
fincceedod  in  obtaining  from  the  King*s  farm,  at  Kew,  some 
very  choice  animals  of  that  description.  The  immediate 
eaccess  of  Ids  experiment  exceeded  all  reasonable  expectations, 
but  the  full  extent  and  ultimate  consequences  were  neither 
Been  nor  suspected  until  many  years  afterwards. 

Property  of  all  descriptions  went  on  rapidly  increasing  in 
nominal  value  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  until  everything  appears  to  have  reached  a 
ridiculously  absurd  price.  This  unwholesome  state  of  things 
seems  to  have  been  in*  part  owing  to  the  example  set  by 
many  of  those  who  were  virtually  tlie  rulers  of  the  countrj' — 
the  military  officers, — and  probably  in  some  degree  to  that 
itching  desire  for  peddling  and  dealing  which  has  always 
characterised  the  prison  class.  Patient  toil  and  habits  of 
economy  were  foreign  to  the  nature  of  most  of  those  people ; 
but  thi-ir  desire  for  display  and  personal  gratification  was 
generally  as  strong  as  their  love  of  industry  was  weak. 
Deterred  by  the  most  birible  puuifrhments  from  acquiring  the 
means  of  procuring  the  gratification  of  their  desires  by 
dishonest  courses,  they  were  conipolk'd  to  resort  to  dealing 
as  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  accomplish  their 
ends.  Agriculture  was  so  laborious,  and  its  results  so  remote 
and  so  uncertain,  as  to  bo  distasteful  to  mo^t  of  them,  and 
unfortunately  there  was  little  else  but  traffic  or  crime  to 
which  they  could  betake  themselves.  Where  this  feeling 
was  BO  general  and  so  strong  it  is  no  wonder  that  almost  ail 
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kinds  of  movable  property  was  oonEtantly  changing  handi. 
A  specimen  of  the  prices  ruling  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  will  show  the  result  of  this  gambling  sort  of  traffic — 
horses,  £90  each ;  cows,  £80  ;  a  Cape  sheep,  £7  lOa ;  geese, 
a  guinea  each  ;  tea,  IGs.  a  pound ;  a  common  earthenware  cup 
and  saucer,  20s;  and  other  articles  in  proportion.  The  great 
profits  made  by  many  of  these  dealers  reacted  most  injuriously 
on  those  who  had  set  a  bad  example  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind,  viz.,  the  military  and  civil  officers,  who  up  to  this 
period  had  been  contented  with  a  monopoly  of  a  wholesale 
character,  and  had  not  descended  to  petty  dealing.  Bat 
they  now  saw  before  them  instances  of  persons  acquiring 
considerable  wealth  who  had  a  few  years  before  been  trans- 
ported for  their  crimes ;  and  not  being  disposed  to  allow 
others  to  make  money  faster  than  themselves,  and  being  in 
the  command  of  appliances  and  facilities  which  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  persons  of  the  convict  class,  it  is  not  very 
surprising  that  they  took  advantage  of  their  position.  The 
results  were  that  most  of  the  military  and  civil  ofiBcers  not 
only  commenced  dealing  too,  but  ultimately  formed  them- 
selves into  something  very  much  like  a  guild,  having  for  its 
object  a  monopoly  of  the  profits  on  all  importations,  bj 
levying  a  sort  of  black  mail  on  all  goods  landed  in  the 
colony,  and  particularly  of  such  stores  as  were  sent  out  by 
the  Home  Government  for  disposal  to  the  settlers.  Thu 
fraternity  of  olficial  civil  and  military  traders  was  the  better 
able  to  carry  out  its  designs  from  the  fact  that  almost  the 
only  warehouses  in  which  goods  could  be  safely  placed  on 
being  landed  belonged  to  the  Government,  and  were  conse- 
quently completely  under  their  control.  The  moment  a  cargo 
of  goods  was  btored,  these  gentlemen  assembled  and  divided 
the  various  consignments  between  them;  they  then  placed 
their  marks,  and  the  prices  at  which  alone  the  public  were  to 
be  allowed  to  purchase,  on  each  package  or  article  as  the  case 
might  be.  By  this  plan,  although  no  money  was  actually 
paid,  they  reaped  enormous  prolits,  because  all  above  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government  (or  the  importers,  if  the 
articles  were  private  property,)  went  into  their  pockets.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  was  a  fixed  scale  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  the  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  settlers. 
Their  position  enabled  these  official  hucksters  to  compel  the 
Bottlers  to  sell  to  them  at  their  own  prices, — they  reselling  to 
tid  Government  at  t\iG  ^^fe^  i«X^^  ^'hkh  had  been  fixed  by 
^iiair  influence  or  in  conB^^vx^xic.^  vii  Nisifevt  x^^x<i^\sXa&kSSM^  ^ 
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a  settler  attempted  to  resist  this  gross  imposition  there  was 
always  a  good  reason  forthcoming  why  his  produce  could  not 
be  received  into  the  public  store.  This  execrable  state  of 
things  reached  such  a  pitch  at  last  that  in  some  years  it  is 
said  not  a  single  bushel  of  grain  or  a  pound  of  pork  found  its 
%ray  into  the  Goyernment  stores  except  through  their  hands. 
Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  this  rage  for  dealing,  the 
official  monopoly,  and  the  consequent  poverty  of  the  small 
Bettlers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  Colonel  Collins,  writing  in 
September,  1800,  says  : — "  The  poverty  of  the  settlers,  and 
the  high  price  of  labour,  occasioned  much  land  to  have  been 
unemployed  this  year.  Many  of  the  inferior  farmers  were 
nearly  ruined  by  the  high  price  that  they  were  obliged  to 
give  for  such  necessaries  as  they  required  from  those  who  had 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  monopolising  every  article  brought 
to  the  settlement  for  sole ;  a  habit  of  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  get  the  better,  without  the  positive  and  imme- 
diate interference  of  the  Government  at  home.  Many  repre- 
sentations had  been  made  on  this  distressing  subject,  and  they 
seemed  in  some  degree  to  have  been  attended  to,  as  in  several 
of  the  last  arrivals  from  England,  certain  articles,  consisting 
of  implements  of  husbandry,  clothing,  and  stores,  had  been 
consigned  to  the  Governor  himself,  to  be  retailed  for  the  use 
of  the  colonists." 

This  praiseworthy  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Govern- 
znent  was  however  completely  defeated,  for,  instead  of  being 
retailed  for  the  use  of  the  colonists,  the  articles  were  as 
greedily  monopolised,  although  not  in  precisely  the  same 
way,  as  private  consignments  had  been  before.  The  system 
adopted  was  this  :  no  private  person  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
public  stores  unless  he  was  able  to  produce  a  written  order 
from  a  government  officer.  These  orders  had  to  bo  purchased 
at  a  very  high  rate,  and  consequently  no  articles  in  the  store 
could  be  procured  by  those  who  wanted  them  except  by  paying 
a  heavy  premium  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  giving 
passes  or  orders  of  admission.  The  colony  groaned  under 
this  nefarious  system  for  years.  The  influence  of  the  official 
class  was  so  strong,  and  that  of  the  handful  of  respectable 
settlers  so  small,  that  it  was  long  before  anything  like  justice 
could  be  obtained.  At  last,  however,  it  became  so  notorious 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and  in 
l812y  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  Although  its  introduction  here  is  out  of 
atriot  chronological  order,  the  evidence  given  before  the  com- 
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mittee  of  the  Commons  threw  so  much  light  on  the  state  of 

the  colony  at  this  period,  and  exposed  so  clearly  the  workiog 

of  the  extraordinary  monopoly  of  the  official  class,  that  a  few 

extracts  from  it  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  many 

events  which  followed  much  more  clearly  than  he  otherwise 

could.     Mr.  Margaret,  one  of  the  Scotch  martyrs,  who  having 

served  out  his  sentence,  had  returned  to  England  some  time 

hefore,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined.     Ilere    is  his 

evidence  : 

MAirmcE  Maroakot  oall(?d  in.  and  pxaniinod: 

In  what  joar  did  vou  sail  to  New  l^outli  Wales?    Jn  3704. 

And  to  what  ptriod  did  you  remain?    Till  the  year  IblO. 

Did  you  obsiTve  that  in  consf([uenco  of  the  mode  in  which  the  convicts  at 
Botany  Bay  were  treated,  that  their  morals  and  conduct  wore  improved  by 
their  treatment  ?    No. 

What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  obstacles  to  their  improvement?  The 
Belectionof  the  oflicors  by  (.iovcrumont  who  are  eeut  out  there,  and  the  arbi- 
trary mode  in  which  that  government  is  earned  on,  forasmuch  as  they  have 
no  rule  to  go  by  but  one  Act  of  Parliament,  which  enjoins  them  to  keep  ai 
near  to  the  laws  of  Kn^^laud  as  thev  can. 

Point  out  what  you  conc(.'ive  to  be  the  principal  defects  in  the  system 
adoptt^d  by  the  ollicor;?  yent  out  by  this  country  ?  Trade,  and  pcri»Dal 
ignorance;  for  to  nothing  else  can  their  behaviour  bo  attributed;  it  is 
barbarous  and  cruel  in  the  oxtrjime. 

Do  the  majority  of  the  oilicers  to  whom  the  government  of  the  colony  la 
entrusted  embark  in  trade?    All,  to  a  man. 

What  is  that  trade  ?  It  consists,  llr.st  of  all,  of  monoiwly,  then  of  extortion ; 
it  includes  all  tho  neet^ssaries  of  life  which  ;iro  bwught  to  the  colony.  The 
trade  the  officers  are  engap^ed  in  is,  first,  the  supply  of  stoi-es  with  wheat  and 
pork,  8»)metimes  beef  and  mtrtlon,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  settlers;  next, 
vessels  arrive  from  diilerent  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  India,  with  such 
articles  as  may  be  deemed  luxuries ;  tea,  sugar,  rum,  wine,  little  matters  for 
clothing,  silk  handkerchiefs,  &c,  and  a  variety  of  ai'ticles;  the  oliicers 
purchase  them,  and  retail  tlu-m  at  perhaps  .000  per  cent,  profits  There  ii 
likewise  another  monopoly  ;  the  Government  has  been  very  kmd  to  the  colony, 
and  sent  out  various  articles  for  the  use  of  iho  settlers  and  prisoners,  such  as 
sieves,  hats,  clothes,  linen,  coarse  cloth,  and  a  thousand  other  urtick-s;  whon 
a  ship  of  that  kind  has  arrived,  and  the  goods  have  been  landed  in  the 
King's  stores,  after  a  few  days  the  stores  aie  opened  to  the  officers,  who  go  in, 
lay  their  hands  u^wn  everything  of  value,  and  have  their  namc*s  affixed  to  it 
as  punhasi-rs,  and  they  leave  nothing  but  the  refuse  for  the  colony ;  having 
80  done,  by  themselves  or  i)y  their  agents,  they  retail  that,  as  I  said  before,  at 
5<X)  i)er  cent,  profit.  I  believe  I  am  not  out  when  I  say,  that  a  sieve,  to  gift 
m<'al,  which  co^^t  them  .Os.  0.].,  has  bt-en  sold  for  three  guineas,  and  rum  I 
have  known  sold  at  £8  a  gallon,  which  cost  7s.  6d. 

I).)  vou  mean  that  civil  ollicei-s,  or  military,  or  Ijoth,  are  en^ged  in  thii 
trade  ?  All  of  tht-m,  to  a  man.  In  the  year  17D7,  a  combination  bond  was 
enterijd  iiit(.»  by  them,  by  which  they  were  neither  to  underbuy  or  undoisell 
the  one  ivoiti  the  other. 

How  was  that  known  in  the  colony  ?  Because  it  was  offered  me  to  sign, 
and  I  refused  it.  and  fi-om  thence  l)egan  my  persecution :  some  of  the  upper 
inhabitants  had  that  bond  tendered  them  to  bigu ;  it  was  brought  to  me,  I 
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refused  ngnini;  it ;  it  went  in  fact  to  do  what  they  hare  done  ever  since 
without  it :  there  was  an  esprit  de  corps  among  them,  that  although  they 
might  jar  hetween  one  another,  if  you  offended  one,  you  offended  the  whole ; 
and  any  poor  prisoner  that  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  aoy  one  officer  would 
be  sure  to  get  a  flogging  from  some  other. 

Are  not  the  settlers  supplied  with  seryants  upon  the  first  arrival  of  the 
txmvicts  T  No,  they  are  not ;  they  must  wait  till  all  the  officers  are  served ; 
they  must  wait  till  they  can  make  interest  with  some  person  in  office  to 
obtain  one. 

Mr.  Margarot  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices  and  extreme 
opinions,  and  his  statements  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
somewhat  highly  coloured ;  but  that  there  was  substantial 
foundation  for  what  he  said  is  proved  by  the  testimony  given 
by  others.  The  evidence  of  an  unexceptionable  witness,  the 
venerable  Robert  Campbell  of  the  wharf,  father  of  the  late 
Colonial  Treasurer,  was  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Robert  Campbell  called  in,  and  oxatnined  : 

In  what  year  did  you  go  to  Botany  Bay  ?    In  the  year  1798,  from  BengaL 

To  what  year  did  you  remain  ?  I  was  there,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  short  intervals,  do\vn  to  the  year  1810. 

For  what  purpose  did  you  go?  On  a  mercantile  speculation,  to  procure  seal 
skins  for  the  China  market,  and  supply  the  colony  with  necessary  articles  of 
merchandise  from  BengaL 

Did  you  receive  that  encouragement  from  the  Governor  which  you  had 
reason  to  expect  T  When  I  first  arrived,  in  1708  no  class  of  settlers  were 
allowed  to  purchase  anv  articles  of  merchandise  but  the  officers  on  the  estab- 
lishment, civil  and  military. 

Were  ^-ou  allowed  to  sell  your  merchandise  at  your  own  price  ?    No. 

In  wliat  manner  were  the  prices  fixed  T  In  1798,  the  officers  fixed  the 
price  of  all  articles  of  merchandise  which  I  had  then  for  sale.  In  1800,  and 
firom  that  time  to  my  departure  in  1810,  the  Governor  fixed  the  price  of 
^>irit8  and  wine ;  the  other  articles  we  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  merchandise 
sold  to  Uie  military  and  civil  officers  was  afterwards  retailed  to  the  colony  ? 

Yea. 

At  what  profit  were  the  articles  retailed?  Spirits  sometimes  at  500  per 
cent-  at  least    on  other  articles  generally  about  from  50  to  75  per  cent 

Were  no  difficulties  thrown  in  your  way  in  the  disposal  of  the  other 
articles,  l)e8ides  spirits  and  wine?     On  my  first  arrival  there  were. 

Wrre  they  completely  removed  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  Except  on  spirits 
and  wine  they  were. 

Other  witnesses  gave  evidence  which  also  strongly  corro- 
borated the  existence  of  the  evils  complained  of.  It  should  be 
recollected,  too,  injustice  to  Margarot,  that  both  Mr.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  Palmer  belonged  to  the  privileged  class. 

Mr.  John  Palmek  callr^l  in,  and  examined  : 
.  In  what  year  did  you  go  to  Botany  Bay  ?     In  the  year  1788,  at  the  first 
forming  of  the  settlement 
And  remained  till  what  period  ?    1  remained  till  the  month  of  May,  1810. 
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What  was  your  offlce  in  Botanj  Bay  ?    When  I  fint  wait  out,  I 
parser  of  the  Sirios,  and  in  the  year  1790  I  was  appointed  Commissarjr. 

Was  the  avidity  for  spirituous  liquors  very  great  in  the  colony  T  Tm^  it 
was. 

Was  the  price  vcr^  high  f     The  price  was  ^regulated  by  the  Governor. 

Of  all  spirituous  liquors  ?    Yes. 

Were  they  sold  in  the  colony  at  the  price  at  which  thej  were  landedt 
No,  they  were  bought  at  6s.  and  7s.,  and  sold  sometimes  as  high  u  £^  tad 
£3  and  £4. 

Was  not  the  greatest  proportion  bought  by  theolHcersof  GoTenimeDtt 
Each  officer  was  allowed  to  take  a  certain  quantity,  the  licensed  people  hid 
the  same ;  in  general  the  officers  had  the  same  as  the  licensed  people. 

Most  of  the  officers  in  that  colony  trafficked  in  spirituous  Uquoxs  f  Tei^ 
they  did. 

WiLLTAU  RicHARDsox  callcd  iji,  and  examined : 

In  what  year  did  you  go  to  Botany  Bay?  I  do  not  recollect  the  jnr;  I 
went  out  with  Governor  Phillip  in  the  first  fleet 

Till  what  year  did  you  remain  there  ?  I  came  home  last  Christmas  wii 
twelvemonths,  Christinas  1810.' 

Were  the  articles  you  bought  for  yourself  expensive  to  yoat  Ysrf 
expensive ;  shoes,  20s.  a  pair ;  for  a  shirt,  208. ;  sugar,  7d.  per  pomid,  and 
tea  a  dollar  an  ounce ;  spirits,  generally,  20s.  a  bottle. 

Were  those  high  prices  owing  to  a  temporary  scarcity,  or  was  it  a  genenl 
thing?   It  was  general  for  the  poor ;  the  nch  could  get  it  cheaper. 

Are  you  able  to  account  for  those  high  prices  ?  No,  I  cannot ;  but  frcmi 
gentlemen  having  an  opportunity  of  going  aboard,  and  buying  things  of 
the  captain ;  wo  could  not  go  on  board,  because  we  were  always  paid  with 
copper  coin,  and  therefore  we  could  buy  nothing;  if  I  had  got  £20  soldier'fl 
pay,  I  could  not  get  one  individual  thing  from  a  ship. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1799  and  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year,  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
convicted  of  having  taken  part  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
"Ninety-eight"  arrived  in  the  colony.  It  was  a  subject  o{ 
complaint  by  the  settlers  and  officers  who  wanted  hard  work- 
ing, robust  men,  for  clearing  their  farms,  that  many  of  these 
persons,  having  been  bred  up  to  professions,  or  in  the  habits 
of  genteel  life,  were  incapable  of  labour  and  therefore  useless 
to  the  colony.  From  the  money  making  point  of  view,  these 
complaints  were  probably  well  founded  ;  but  considering  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  community  at  that 
period,  the  accession  of  a  number  of  persons  of  the  class 
alluded  to  must,  notwithstanding  their  political  offences^  have 
been  a  great  gain.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
exiled  rebels  were  the  Eev.  Henry  Fulton,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England;  the  Eev.  Fatiier  Harold,  who  had 
been  parish  priest  of  RecuUa,  in  the  county  of  Dublin; 
William  Henry  Alcock,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  a  regiment 
of  the  line ;  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  O'Connor ;  and  JoBeph 
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Holty  better  known  as  General  Holt,  the  principal  leader  of 
the  Irish  rebel  army.  Mr.  Holt  was  a  very  extraordiuary  man, 
and  although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  exercised  any  very 
remarkable  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  community  into 
which  he  was  thrown,  he  left,  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
near  Dublin,  in  1826,  a  singularly  interesting  autobiography, 
which  shows  so  clearly  what  that  condition  was,  and  gives  so 
much  insight  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  colonists,  that  a 
short  sketch  of  his  origin,  doings,  and  character,  will  hardly 
be  considered  out  of  place  in  these  pages.  He  was  an  Irish 
Protestant  of  English  extraction,  a  native  of  Ballydaniel,  in 
the  county. of  Wjcklow.  His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and 
Holt  himself  was  brought  up  to  the  same  occupation.  He 
afterwards,  in  addition  to  his  agricultural  pursuits,  became 
road  contractor  and  overseer  of  public  works  for  the  Barony 
of  Ballynecore.  At  the  time  of  Uie  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  1798,  he  was  a  thriving  yeoman,  upwards  of  forty 
years  of  age,  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  stanch  Protestant.  He 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  politics,  and  looked  upon  the  rebels 
as  people  deserving  the  most  severe  punishment  that  could 
possibly  be  inflicted  for  daring  to  raise  their  hands  against 
the  government.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  position  of  rebel  general  in  which  circumstances 
afterwards  placed  him,  he  continued  to  hold  the  most  loyal 
opinions  as  long  as  he  lived.  Probably  few  instances  can 
be  fonnd  in  which  a  man  was  carried  by  the  stream  of  events 
in  a  course  so  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  his  habits, 
religion,  character,  and  convictions  would  have  led  him.  For 
some  years  previous  to  1798  he  had  made  himself  many 
enemies  by  nis  energetic  and  courageous  conduct  in  the 
capture  of  many  desperate  offenders  against  the  laws ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  he  had  incurred,  on  account  of  some  pecuniary 
quarrel,  in  which  he  says  he  was  greatly  wronged,  the  ranco-  ' 
rous  enmity  of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  but  unprincipled 
neighbour.  This  man,  who  afterwards  occupied  a  very  con- 
spicuous place  in  Irish  society,  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  rapid 
royalist,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  government  by  denouncing  and  persecuting  obnoxious 
neighbours.  When  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  this  man's 
position  as  a  magistrate  enabled  him  to  ravage  the  district  in 
which  Holt  lived  with  fire  and  sword.  He  burnt  to  the 
ground  the  houses  and  homesteads  of  many  Catholic  families, 
driving  the  men  to  join  the  rebels  in  the  Wicklow  mountains, 

while  the  women  and  children  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 

o2 
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Btarvation.  Holt>  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  Frotestut 
and  an  unswerving  upholder  of  English  rule,  had  alwayg 
been  a  great  favourite  with  his  Catholic  neighbours,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  take  their  part  when  he  thought  they  were 
oppressed.  Being  a  bold  outspoken  man,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
(l(>nounce  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  referred  to,  and  endea- 
voured to  interfere  in  behalf  of  his  poorer  and  less  loyal 
neighbours.  He  knew  that  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered 
proceeded  much  more  from  private  malice,  and  the  offieioiu 
zeal  of  bad  men  in  the  advancement  of  their  own  personal  and 
selfish  interests,  tlian  from  any  wish  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  to  oppress  his  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  Holt's  interference,  although  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  more  tangible  form  than  that  of  uttering  strong 
words  against  the  oppressor,  and  the  extending  of  sympathy 
and  assistance  to  the  oppressed,  was  fatal  to  his  interests.  He 
was  denounced  by  his  powerful  neighbour  and  personal  enemy 
as  a  rebel,  or  as  on  aider  and  abettor  of  rebels,  his  house  and 
property  were  burnt  and  destroyed,  his  wife  and  children 
thrown  upon  the  world,  and  to  save  his  life  he  was  obliged  to 
Hy  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  assistance  of  others  similarly 
situated.  Even  under  these  circumstances  his  loyalty  was 
never  shaken  for  a  moment.  He  looked  upon  the  rebels  and 
their  cause  as  utterly  contemptible.  He  knew  nothing  of 
republican  theories,  and  cored  nothing  about  political  parties. 
He  bud  been  grossly  wronged,  but  he  did  not  blame  the 
Government;  for  all  his  aspirations  began  and  ended  in  a 
wish  to  redress  local  grievances  and  to  punish  the  petty 
tyrants  who  had  burnt  his  house,  rendered  his  family  home- 
less, and  driven  his  neighbours  to  desperate  courses.  In  his 
autobiography  he  never  neglects  an  opportunity  of  giving 
expression  to  his  contempt  for  those  who  had  engaged' in  the 
rebellion  from  political  motives,  and  he  is  the  more  especially 
severe  upon  those  who,  having  occupied  respectable  positions, 
had  sncriticed  life,  liberty,  or  property  for  the  sake  of  what 
ho  thought  (Quixotic  theories  and  sentimental  notions  of 
liberty.  Ho  appears  to  have  been  a  courageous,  outspoken, 
rendy-witted,  but  somewhat  vain  and  hot  tempered  man,  of 
very  limited  education,  but  with  a  good  address,  commanding 
prosi>:xe,  and  a  very  determined  expression  of  countenance. 
The  poor  misguideu  ignorant  peasants  whom  he  found  in 
arms  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  had  been  deserted,  as  soon 
as  real  danger  appeared,  by  many  unprincipled  cowards  who 
had  helped  to  fan  the  spark  of  rebellion  into  a  flame,  and 
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their  nnmbefs  were  daily  augmented  by  ruffians  who  sought 
only  an  opportunity  for  plunder.  The  rabble  rout  of  rebels 
hailed  the  aooession  of  Holt  to  their  ranks  with  the  greateBt 
joy.  They  knew  he  was  a  man  of  honesty  of  purpose,  courage, 
and  oapacity,  and  they  insisted  in  his  being  their  leader.  He 
had  no  ohoioe.  He  could  not  return  to  his  ruined  home,  for 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  to  refuse  the  position  to 
which  ihe  rebels  wished  to  elevate  him  was  to  court  the 
Bospicion  and  to  ensure  the  enmity  of  the  most  desperate 
gang  of  ruffians  than  ever  robbed  and  plundered  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  He  endeavoured  to  gather  round  him  as  a  body- 
guard men  who  like  himself  hod  private  wrongs  to  redress, 
or  who  were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  the  political  regenera- 
tion of  their  country  ;  but  during  the  many  months  that  he 
acted  as  rebel  leader  he  was  never  free  fitom  the  fear  of  being 
assassinated  or  betrayed  by  his  followers  for  the  sake  of  the 
reward  offered  bv  the  Government  Having  led  his  men 
through  many  successful  conflicts,  he  at  length  ventured  to 
exert  his  authority,  although  often  in  vain,  to  prevent  outrage 
and  plunder.  At  one  period  his  army — if  an  almost  undis- 
ciplined mob  could  properly  be  called  an  army — numbered 
about  thirteen  thousand  men.  He  says  they  were  for  the 
most  part  the  most  despicable  set  of  cowards,  fools,  and 
knaves  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  His  reliable  men, 
those  who  actually  fought  for  aught  but  plunder,  do  not 
seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  a  few  hundreds  at  any 
time,  and  as  there  never  was  the  slightest  political  sympathy 
between  him  and  even  his  best  followers,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  soon  dwindled  to  a  few  scores,  lie  got  rid  of  the 
thousands  of  plunderers  who  followed  his  elfective  force  as 
best  he  could,  and  at  one  time  was  so  disgusted  with  their 
atrocities  that  he  sent  information  of  their  whereabouts  to  a 
party  of  the  royal  troops,  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
attack  and  disperse  or  cut  them  to  pieces.  He  saw  the  utter 
hoplessness  and  absurdity  of  the  rebellion  from  the  first,  and 
resolved  to  make  terms  for  himself,  if  he  could  possibly  do 
80  without  betraying  his  companions.  He  was  at  last  enabled 
to  effect  this  object  by  giving  himself  up  to  Lord  Powers- 
courts  with  the  implied  condition  that  his  life  should  be 
spared.  He  was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  banished  lor  life, 
and  by  the  kindness  and  munificence  of  a  lady  who  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  wife  and  family,  Mrs. 
Holt  and  his  son  Joshua  were  provided  with  passages  on 
board  the  ship  despatched  by  the  Grovernment  to  convey  him 
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and  other  robols  to  New  South  Wales.  Joshua  Holt,  although 
a  boy  of  but  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  rebellion,  went  through  some  very  remarkable  scenes  in 
that  memorable  outbreak.  When  his  father,  about  fourteen 
years  aiterwards,  obtained  a  full  pardon  and  returned  to 
Ireland,  Joshua  remained  in  the  colony,  where  he  married, 
brought  up  a  large  family,  and  lived,  much  reapeoted,  to  the 
ago  of  almost  four-scoro  years.  He  died,  a  short  time  since, 
in  Elizaboth-street,  Sydney.  He  was  fond  of  recalling  tke 
recollections  of  his  boyis^h  life,  and  recounting  the  straogs 
scenes  ho  had  wituosfled  in  his  early  youth. 

The  above  somewhat  lengthy  notice  of  General  Holt,  will, 
it  is  beliovod,  not  be  thought  out  of  place,  when  it  is  con- 
sidorod  tliat  we  are  indebted  to  his  autobiography  for  a  most 
life-like,  although  dalkly-coLmred,  jncture  of  the  colony  durinf 
the  lirst  decade  of  tlio  present  century.  This  Life  of  Generu 
Holt  was  edited  by  T.  Crofton  Croker,  Esq.,  and  published  in 
London,  in  two  volumes,  in  1838. 

A  good  deal  in  Holf  s  life,  which  refers  to  the  conduct  and 
chanictor  of  colonial  authorities  and  notabilities,  is  couched  in 
terms  of  grout  bitteruess,  and  abusive  epithets  are  very  freely 
indulged  in.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  in  justice  to  the 
memory  of  those  so  assailed,  to  moke  some  considerable 
allowance  for  the  words  of  a  hot-tempered  man  smarting 
undor  what  he  considered  personal  wrongs,  and  anxious  to 
ex])oso  the  conduct  of  men  who,  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  did  not  liof^itute,  in  his  opinion,  to  tyrannise  over 
the  rest  of  the  connuunity,  and  to  practice  without  scruple 
the  most  overreaching  conduct  whenever  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. Making  duo  allowance  for  Holt's  peculiarities  of 
cliaractor  and  position,  it  is  probable,  however,  that  on  the 
whole,  a  more  trutliiul  view  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
colony,  during  the  lirst  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  can 
bo  gh'auL'd  from  his  narrative  than  from  any  other  source. 

Holt's  troubles  couimonced  almost  immediately  after  he 
landed.  His  position  was  a  peculiar  one, — for  although  he 
hiid  never  been  tried  ami  convicted,  he  had  come  to  the  colony 
in  u  prison  siii]>,  ami  it  was  therefore  considered  at  first  by 
till)  colonial  autiioritios  that  he  was  entirely  at  their  disposal; 
and  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  uf  great  energy  and  intelli- 
gence, and  \\A\  iwr^wAXixWd  with  agricultural  pursuits,  more 
than  one  ot' tlio  wealthy  settlors  attempted  to  get  him  handed 
over  to  lliem  as  an  assii^ned  servant  ^Vlth  this  view  they 
wished  to  convince  him  that  he  would  be  much  better  oft'  in 
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Bach  a  position  tlian  if  lie  remained  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  government.  This  selfish  plan  Mr.  Holt  met  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  those  who  proposed  it  almost  regret 
having  done  so.  They  soon  saw  that  he  was  not  a  likely  man 
to  allow  himself  to  be  made  a  useful  tool  in  their  hands.  As 
a  specimen  of  how  '^  government  men"  were  worked  and 
treated  in  those  days,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  what 
he  was  shown  as  a  warning  or  taste  of  what  he  might  expect 
if  he  was  determined  to  resist  being  assigned  to  a  private 
master.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Marsden,  the  gentleman  who  particu- 
larly wished  to  obtain  his  services,  took  him  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  to  see  a  government  gang  at  work.  Holfs  relation 
of  the  circumstance  is  as  follows : — 

''He  requested  me  to  accompany  them,  and  we  proceeded  to 
a  government  settlement,  where  tiiey  werd  tilling  the  ground 
on  the  public  account.  At  a  distance,  I  saw  about  fifty  men 
at  work,  as  I  thought  dressed  in  nankeen  jackets,  but,  on 
nearer  approach,  I  fbund  them  naked,  except  a  pair  of  loose 
troosera.  Their  skin  was  tanned  by  the  sun  and  climate  to 
that  colour.  I  felt  much  pity  for  the  poor  wretches ;  they  had 
each  a  kind  of  lar^e  hoe,  about  nine  inches  deep  and  eight 
wide,  and  the  hajidfe  as  thick  as  that  of  a  shovel,  with  which 
they  turned  up,  as  with  a  spade,  the  ground,  which  was  left 
to  rot  in  the  winter.  They  cannot  bear  any  clothes  when  at 
work  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

**  Captain  Johnstone  addressed  me,  saying  'Mr.  Holt,  you 
are  a  good  farmer,  I  suppose  ?* 

" '  I  do  well  enough  with  horses  and  oxen,  but  not  with 
men,'  said  I. 

**  Dr.  Thompson  then  said,  'Do  you  think  those  men  would 
understand  you  better  than  horses  or  oxen  ?' 

" '  Yes,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  but  it  appears  great  brutality  to 
work  men  in  this  manner." 

"  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  it  matters  not  what  you  think  about  it, 
you  will  soon  come  into  it' 

On  another  occasion,  shortly  afterwards,  he  says : — 

*'We  marched  to  Toongabbe,  where  all  the  government 
transports  were  kept,  who  were  called  out  to  witness  the 
punifthment  of  the  prisoners.  One  man,  Maurice  Fitzgerald, 
was  sentenced  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes,  and  the  method 
of  [lunishment  was  such  as  to  make  it  most  effectual.  The 
unfortunate  man  had  his  arms  extended  round  a  tree,  his  two 
wrists  tied  with  cords,  and  his  breast  pressed  closely  to  the 
tree,  so  that  flinching  from  the  blow  was  out  of  the  question, 
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for  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  stii.  Father  Knrold  <n 
ordered  to  put  hia  hand  against  the  tree  by  the  luuids  of  tli_ 
prisoner,  and  two  men  were  appointed  to  flog,  naxaelT,  Kiclmd 
Kice,  a  left-handed  mau,  and  John  Johnson.,  the  hongia&n  fros 
Syduej',  who  waa  right-handed.  They  stood  oti  ench  side  of 
Fitzgerald ;  and  I  never  saw  two  threshers  in  a  barn  mora  their 
flftila  with  more  regularity  than  these  tww  mun-Irillers  dj^ 
immoved  by  pity,  and  rather  enjoying  thgir  horrid  amplojs 
meat  than  otherwiae.  The  very  first  blows  mude  the  oiooj 
spout  from  tltzgerald's  shoulders ;  and  1  felt  so  disgusted  at 
horrified,  that  I  turned  my  face  away  from  the  cruel  dgi 
One  of  the  constables  employed  to  cony  into  effect  liv 
tremendous  punishment,  came  up  to  me,  and  desired  me  ■  M 
look  on,  at  my  peril.'  I  frowned  at  the  monster  with  disdai^ 
and  told  him  I  would  demolit>h  bim  if  he  attempted  to  iniM* 
fere  with  me.  Mr.  Smith  then  advanced,  and  usksd  llu 
fellows  who  had  gathered  about  me  what  authority  thuy  bid' 
to  take  any  notice  of  me ;  upon  which  they  waited  oS.  I 
could  only  compare  these  wretches  to  a  pack  of  hounds  at  tig 
death  of  a  hare,  or  tigers  who  torment  their  viotims  be&l 
they  put  them  to  death  ;  and  yet  those  fellows,  I  rentun  | 
assert,  were  arrant  cowards ;  for  cowardics  is  always  equal  j 
cruelty — fellows  who  dare  not  laae  a  biava  ioe,  hut  woald  or 
a  submiseive  captive  to  miuoe-meat. 

"  I  have  witnessed  many  horrible  scenes  ;  but  this  was  tl 
moat  appalling  sight  I  bad  ever  seen.  The  day  was  wind] 
and  I  protest,  that  although  I  was  at  least  fifteen  yards  I 
leeward,  from  the  sufferers,  the  blood,  skin,  and  deeh  blew  i 
my  face  as  the  executioners  shook  it  off  from  their  c 
Fitzgerald  received  his  whole  three  hundred  loahea,  daril 
which  Doctor  Mason  used  to  go  up  to  him  occasionaUy  to  it 
bis  pulse,  it  being  contrary  to  law  to  flog  a  man  beyond  Si 
lashes  without  having  a  doctor  presenL  1  never  ahftU  fbrg 
this  humane  doctor  as  he  smiled  and  said,  'Go  on ;  this  mi 
will  tire  you  both  before  he  foils  !'  During  the  time  Pitzgenl 
was  receiving  tbe  punishment,  he  never  uttered  a  giuan ;  til 
only  words  he  said  were  '  Flog  me  fair ;  do  not  s^ike  me  04 
the  nook.'  When  it  was  over,  two  constables  took  him  by  tl 
arms  to  help  him  into  the  cart  He  said  to  tbem,  'Let 
arms  go,'  and  struck  each  of  tbem  in  the  pit  of  the  stom 
with  his  elbows,  and  knocked  thsm  both  down;  he  tl 
stepped  into  the  cart  unassisted,  as  if  be  had  not  raoaimd : 
blow.  The  doctor  remarked,  '  That  man  lus  stiengtll  taov% 
to  bear  two  hundred  more.' 
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^  The  next  prieoner  who  was  tied  up  was  Paddj  Oalvin,  a 
yomig  lad  about  twenty  years  of  age ;  he  was  also  sentenced 
to  receive  three  hundred  lashes.  The  first  hundred  were  given 
on  his  shoulders,  and  he  was  cut  to  the  bone  between  the 
shoulder-blades,  which  were  both  bare.  The  doctor  then 
directed  the  next  hundred  to  be  inflicted  lower  down,  which 
reduced  his  flesh  to  such  a  jelly  that  the  doctor  ordered  him 
to  have  the  remaining  hundred  on  the  calves  of  his  legs. 
During  the  whole  time  Galvin  never  even  whimpered  or 
flinched,  if,  indeed,  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  have  done 
so.  He  was  asked,  'where  the  pikes  were  hid?'  Galvin 
answered  that  he  did  not  know,  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would 
not  telL  '  You  may  hang  me,'  said  he,  *  if  you  like  ;  but  you 
shall  have  no  music  out  of  my  mouth  to  make  others  dance 
upon  nothing.'  He  was  put  into  the  cart  and  sent  to  the 
hospital  Three  other  men  then  received  each  one  hundred 
lashes,  and  they  sung  out  lustily,  from  flrst  to  last.  They  were 
bXL  ficom  the  C!ounty  of  Cork,  and  lived  near  Sir  Henry  Browne 
Hayes's."* 

Mr.  Holt,  soon  after  his  arrival,  became  agricultural  super- 
intendent for  lir.  W.  Cox,  one  of  the  largest  cultivators  and 
stook  owners  in  the  colony  at  that  period.  He  had  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Europe  in  the  same  ship  which  brought  out 
Holt  and  the  other  exiled  notabilities  connected  with  the 
Irish  Bebellion.    Mr.  Holf  s  account  of  his  management  of 

*  Sir  Hffluy  Biowna  Hayes  resided,  while  in  the  oolony,  at  Yauolose,  a 
besatifiil  spot  near  the  entranoe  of  Sjdnej  Harbour,  now  and  for  many  years 
past  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Wentworth.  Thu  Sir  Henry  Hayes,  who 
bad  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  the  City  of  Gk)rk,  was  tried  in  180i  for  the 
tMacHoD  of  Miss  Pike,  a  wealthy  Quaker  lady,  and  was  sentenced  to  suffer 
death :  this  sentence,  was,  however,  oommutea  to  transportation  for  life.  His 
CMS  made  a  ^reat  noise  at  the  time,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  position  in  life  of 
the  parties  miplicated.  Some  time  elapsed  after  the  commission  of  the 
ofEeiioe  before  Sir  Henry  was  captured  and  brought  to  iustioe.  A  large 
reward  haying  been  at  length  offered  for  his  apprehension  he  walked  into  the 
ibop  of  a  hairdresser  at  Corli^  named  Goghlan,  and  after  some  conversation 
aaia  that  as  it  was  his  intention  to  surrender  himself  Coghlan  might  as  well 
imp  the  boiefit  of  the  reward  by  giving  him  up.  He  received  a  pardon  and 
left  the  colony  for  Ireland  in  1812.  ^ere  is  a  singular  story  current  res- 
pecting him  which  is  implicitly  believed  by  the  moro  ignorant  port  of  the 
old  colonists,  to  the  effect  that  finding  his  place  at  Yauduse  much  infested 
with  snakes,  and  being  firmly  believing  that  these  reptiles  could  not  exist  on 
Ifiah  soil,  he  sent  home  for  several  casks  of  that  article,  which  he  scattered 
owtr  the  place.  Hia  faith  in  his  native  land  and  its  patron  saint  was  amply 
rewarded,  for,  nys  the  story,  a  snake  has  never  been  seen  at  Vauduae  from 
thatiimeto 
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the  convict  servants  under  his  control,  the  particnlAn  of  bi 
fanning  operations,  the  price  of  live  atodc,  and  other  Dutun 
in  connection  with  the  pursuits  and  prospects  of  the  setlUn 
at  the  commencement  of  the  oentury,  are  full  of  intonit 
Beepeoting  the  mode  of  managing  conviota  be  says  : — 

"As  to  the  convicts,  there  was  a  certain  quaati^  of  work, 
which,  by  the  government  regulations  they  must  do  in  • 
given  time,  and  this  may  be  given  to  theoi  by  the  day,  vnA, 
or  month,  as  you  pleased,  und  they  must  be  paid  a  oeitun  pom 
for  all  the  work  they  did  beyond  the  stipttlAted  quaotitr.  If 
they  were  idle,  and  did  not  do  the  regnluted  qunntity  of  vmA, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  take  them  before  amagistrate,  and  bl 
would  order  them  tweuty-five  lashes  of  the  cat  on  thut  backti 
for  the  first  oSence,  fifty  for  the  second,  and  so  on ;  and  it 
that  would  not  do,  they  were  at  last  put  into  a  gaol  gui^ 
and  make  to  work  in  irons  from  morning  till  night, 

"  In  order  to  keep  tliem  honest.  I  paid  them  fully  Ktul  Eiiily 
for  every  thing  they  did  beyond  their  stipulated  task  at  tfai 
same  rate  as  I  paid  the  freemen,  and,  if  I  thought  the  ladud 
not  sufficient  for  their  comfortable  support,  I  issued  to  oocll 
man  six  pounds  of  wheat,  fourteen  of  potatoes,  and  one  of 
port,  in  addition.  By  this  means  the  men  were  well  M| 
for  the  old  saying  is  true,,  that  '  Hunger  will  break  thni^t 
etone  walls  f  and  it  is  all  nonseUBe  to  make  laws  for  etRrrini 
men.  ^lien  any  article  was  stolen  hum  me,  I  instant^ 
paraded  all  hands,  and  told  them  that  '  if  it  was  not  r«BtOtV 
in  a  given  time,  I  would  stop  all  extra  allowances  and  tndll: 
genoes  ;  the  thief,'  said  I,  '  is  a  disgrace  to  ths  egtablislmienl 
and  all  employed  in  it ;  let  the  honest  men  find  him  out,  an 
punish  him  among  yourselves,  do  not  let  it  be  said  tliat  tl 
flogger  ever  polluted  this  place  by  his  presence.  Ton  a 
know  the  advantages  you  enjoy  above  gangs  on  any  othi 
estate  in  the  colony,  do  not  then  throw  them  away.  Do  u 
let  me  know  who  the  thief  is,  but  punish  him  by  your  ov 
verdict.'    I  then  dismissed  them. 

''The  transports  would  say  amongst  themsolv«s  iliAt  wlui 
I, had  told  them  was  all  right  'We  won't,"  they  woald 
reason,  *  be  punished  because  there  happens  to  be  an  ucgnitn- 
f^l  thief  amongst  us.'  They  then  c^led  a  jury,  and  onCiirB 
into  an  investigation,  and,  on  all  occasions,  sucoeedsd  i: 
detecting  and  punishing  the  offender.  I  was  by  this  linn  a 
couduct  secure  from  plunder  ;  and  the  disgusting  opentioj 
of  flaying  a  man  alive,  with  a  cot-o'-nine-ttdla,  did  ocA 
disgraue  tiie  farms  under  my  superintendence.     Mr.  Cox  roe 
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day  said  to  me,  'Pray,  Joseph,  how  is  it  that  you  never  have 
to*bringyoar  men  to  punishment?  You  have  more  under 
you  than,  I  believe,  any  man  in  the  colony,  and  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  you  have  never  had  one  flogged,  or  indeed 
have  made  a  complaint  against  one;  they  look  well,  and 
appear  contented,  and  even  happy.' — '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  have 
studied  human  nature  more  than  books.  I  had  the  manage- 
ment of  many  more  men  in  my  own  country,  and  I  was 
always  rigidly  just  to  them.  I  never  oppressed  them,  or 
suffered  them  to  cheat  their  employers  or  each  other.  They 
knew  if  they  did  their  duty  they  would  be  well  treated,  and 
if  not^  sent  to  the  right-about  I  follow  the  same  course 
with  the  men  here.  I  have  taught  them  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  good  conduct,  and  I  make  them  punish  an 
offender  themselves ;  therefore,  if  any  depredation  be  com- 
mitted on  your  property,  they  are  told  that  all  allowances  and 
indulgences  will  be  stopped,  until  whatever  is  missing  be 
restored.  The  crime,  therefore,  becomes  one  against  them- 
selves, and  they  have  better  means  of  detecting  it  than  I 
have.  They  call  a  jury,  convict  and  punish  the  offender.  I 
should  myself  be  very  ill  qualified  to  act  as  your  agent  and 
overseer,  were  I  to  have  a  man  or  two  flogged  every  week. 
Besides  the  horrible  inhumanity  of  this  practice,  the  loss  of  a 
man's  week  or  fortnight's  work  will  not  be  a  trifle  in  a  year, 
at  twelve  and  sixpence  per  week ;  for  a  man  who  gets  the  cat 
is  incapable  of  work  till  his  back  is  well ;  so  in  prudence,  as 
well  as  in  christian  charity,  it  is  best  to  treat  our  fellow- 
creatures  like  men,  although  they  be  degraded  to  the  state  of 
convict  slaves.  They  will,  moreover,  when  properly  treated, 
be  sensible  of  kindness,  and  find  that  they  better  themselves 
by  behaving  welL  But  as  you  ask  me,  I  will  show  you  my 
private  flogger.'  I  then  went  to  an  outhouse,  and  brought 
Mr.  Cox  two  hoes,  one  which  weighed  three  pounds  and  a 
half,  the  other  seven.  He  took  the  lightest  in  his  hand,  and 
said  it  was  a  very  good  one.  I  then  handed  him  the  seven 
pound  hoe,  which  he  took  into  his  hand,  and,  after  a  time 
said,  *  This  is  a  terrible  tool.' 

''''Well,  sir,'  said  I,  'there  is  my  punishment,  the  man 
who  misbehaves  knows  he  will  get  the  seven  pounder,  and  I 
have  great  satisfaction  in  saying  it  has  been  used  but  once, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time. 

" '  The  greater  number  of  overseers  in  the  colony,'  I  con- 
tinued, 'have  been  criminals  themselves,  and  have  neither 

prudence,  honesty,  or  humanity ;  they  are  ruffians,  who  are 

t2 


and  inflaenced  by^  the  worst  pasuons,  and  freqaentljr 

flog  an  (mfoitnnato  wretch  for  complainiiig  of  tluir  oppnt' 

sion.     No  man  coald  iosult  mo  by  saying,  '  I  am  na  good  tl 

yog,  ior  you  vera  a  thie^  and  I  am  no  worse !'     Believe  ts 

"  ■   res  never  moke  good  masters,  or  use  power  wii 

on  or  hrananity.' " 

employer,  Mr.  Coi,  ancestor  of  a  liigUy  lespKtaUt 
£uaily  of  that  name,  well  known  for  the  excelienf 
ity  of  their  wool  and  other  produce,  Mr.  Holt  speaia  ia 
Uie  highest  terms  : — "  There  never  was  a  inaa  who  dueirod  U 
Mtvi  another  more  than  he  did,  or  to  do  a  kind  act.  Vibsa 
the  purchaser  of  n  horse  or  a  mare  came  to  make  Im  tatt, 
payment,  Mr.  Cox  would  otten  indulge  them  with  six  moalii^ 
loDgec  credit.  He  was  trulv  a  good  friend  to  every  hoDiit 
man  hs  met  with.  His  gooa  treatment  of  the  conriiAs  in  Ida 
service  had  the  happiest  effect  upon  many  of  those  who  to* 
60  luoky  as  to  gel  into  his  service  ;  most  of  them  by  fiailtsf 
out  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  beonme  eincerfy  honMli 
and  well  conducted,  and  wera  purged  and  purified  fras 
their  former  detestable  propeusities,  and  lived  and  diti 
valuable  members  of  society.  So  much  does  gentle  and  mil£ 
treatment  win  upon  the  minds  of  men,  while  harsh  sevedn 
and  coercion  hardens  their  hearts,  and  brutalisea  thid 
character." 

Other  Bettlera,  however,  are  mentioned  in  terma  of  ti 
strongest  condemnation.  The  military  officers  appear  to  ht\ 
been  particularly  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Holt,  and  he  illlutnti 
their  selfish  and  unprincipled  conduct  towards  the  sold 
and  settlers  by  the  followiug  example : — 

"  The  practice  was  to  draw  from  the  stores  all  the  goodi 
in  large  quantities,  and  to  pay  the  soldiers  only  in  goodt 
for  every  ten  shilUnga'  worth  of  which,  according  to  the  vain 
tbey  were  delivered  at  out  of  the  store,  the  soldiers  pu 
twenty,  and  if  tbey  objected  to  this  mode  of  jtaymeni,  VU, 
-were  most  probably  sent  to  tlie  guard-bouse,  tried  by  ■  0( 
martini,  for  mutiny,  and  stnteaced  to  impriionuteut. 

"  Captnin  Anthony  Fenn  Kemp,  when  a  soldier  cool' 
tim  for  hia  moDlli'e  pay,  would  uBunlly  accost  him  will 
"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?" 

" '  I  want  to  be  paid,  sir,'  the  soldier  would  say. 

•"'What  will   you  have?"  was   always  Captain   , 

aniwer.  *  I  have  very  good  tobacco,  ten  sbilliugg  the  poulJI 
■ud  good  tea  at  twenty  ahilUngs  the  pound,  prints  M  d~^ 
aUlliugs  a  yard,'  and  so  oa> 
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^U  fhe  poot  soldier  answered,  'Sir,  I  do  not  want  any  of 
your  goods,'  the  Captain's  oomment  was,  'You  don't  I    You 

are  a  d d  saucy  rascal  ?'    Perhaps  then  the  soldier  would 

say,  *  Sir,  if  you  please,  give  me  half  money,  and  half  goods.' 
But  this  proposal  was  equally  objectionable  to  Captain  Kemp, 
and  generally  led  to  his  thundering  out,  'Begone,  you 
d  d  mutinous  scoundrel,  or  Til  send  you  to  the  guard- 
house, and  have  you  flogged  for  your  impertinence  to  your 
officer.'  The  soldier,  having  no  redress,  would  take  his 
monthlv  pay  in  property,  which  he  did  not  want,  and  then 
he  would  endeavour  to  dispose  of  what  he  had  received  to 
some  person  who  had  money ;  generally  selling  it  for  less 
than  half  the  price  he  was  charged  by  his  captain.  This 
system  of  mpnopoly  and  extortion  compelled  the  soldier  to 
serve  hid  Majesty  for  half  his  nominal  pay ;  I  can  prove  what 
I  assert,  as  I  have  often  bought  goods  from  the  soldiers 
myself,  upon  these  terms.  It  was,  I  must  confess,  very 
provoking  to  see  the  officers  draw  the  goods  from  the  public 
store,  to  traffic  in  them  for  their  own  private  gain,  which 
goods  were  sent  out  for  the  advantage  of  the  settlers,  who 
were  compelled  to  deal  with  those  huxter  officers  for  such 
articles  as  they  may  require,  giving  them  from  fifty  to  Ave 
hundred  per  cent,  profit,  and  paying  in  grain. 

**  It  thus  would  happen,  that  one  of  these  monopolisers, 
who  never  grew  a  grain,  would  sometimes  have  a  thousand 
buahels  of  wheat  to  put  in  the  store  ;  and  this  was  the  manner 
in  which  all  those  old  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  staymakers, 
xoan-milliners,  tobacconists,  and  pedlars,  that  were  called 
captains  and  lieutenants,  made  their  fortunes  ;  by  the  extor- 
tion and  the  oppression  of  the  soldier,  the  settler,  and  the 
poor.  Any  one  who  doubts  what  I  assert,  may  inquire  of  any 
soldier  who  ever  belonged  to  the  102nd  regiment  of  foot, 
concerning  my  statements,  and  he  will  find  what  I  say  to  be 
correct" 

There  were,  however,  many  honourable  exceptions  to  the 
conduct  pursued  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  102nd  regi- 
ment    Mr.  Holt  says  : — 

"  But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  of  the  officers  of 
the  !New  South  "Wales  Corps,  which  was  made  his  Majesty's 
I02nd  regiment,  there  were  belonging  to  it  two  gentlemen, 
who  never  dishonoured  themselves,  or  his  Majesty's  cloth. 
They  were  Captain  John  Piper  and  Captain  Edward  Abbott. 
They  were  both  men  of  honour  and  resolution.  They  con- 
ducted themselves,  in  all  respects,  as  officers  and  gentlemeiu 
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They  aeryed  the  poor,   and  tiiey  upheld  thq  oppressed.  \ 
wUioli  they  kept  themaelvea  poor;  but  they  would  harebtttl 
rich,  indeed,  if  prayers  and  good  wiahes  could  hare  nuidil 
them  wealthy,  and  they  retained  their  own    aelf-KajMLl 
They  were  too  noble-mi  tided  to  desire  to  moke  a  t 
from  the  labour  of  the  settler,  the  plunder  of  the  e 
or  from  the  sweat  of  the  oonviofabrow." 

Amongst  other  persona  of  aome  note  in  the  ooloay  atli 
time  of  Holt's  arrival,  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  oU  1* 
Mnrgarot,  one  of  the  Scotch  Martyrs,  the    sad  hi 
whose    fellow  sufferers   is    recorded  ia  previous  i 
Almost  as  soon  09  the  vessel  in  which  he  arrived  oo) 
anchor  Holt  received  a  pressing  invitation  Irom  Morguot  tt'l 
pay  him  a  visit.     The  old  Sootchman  lived  in  a  hut  on  thi  I 
east  side  of  Sydney  Cove,  a  little  to  the  north  of  where  thi  | 
Custom  House  now  stands.    He  thought  Holt,  from  1 
been  the  leader  of  the  Irish  rebels,  was  a  mim  of  repnblio 
prinoiples,  and  was  not  a  little  astoniabed  to  find  that,  b 
ft'Om  being  a  republican,  he  was  not  even  a  politioal  D 
imd  in  foot  knew  little  or  nothing  of  politioa. 
of  his  visit  to  Margarot  is  as  follows ; — 

"Mr,  Unrgarot  received  me  with  kindneaa  a 
shaking  me  by  the  hand.     He  was  a  man  of  g 
sational  powers,  and  of   literary  oci^uirements.  1 
educated.  Mrs.  Margarot  was  of  the  same  rank  and  d 
a  lady  of  elegant  manners.  They  were  both  of  hastjr  tf 
and  very  irritable.     He  asked  me  many  questions,  t 
them  very  unaccountable  to  me,  who  was  not  very  well  n, 
republican  notions.     He  told  me  his  history  briefly,  tmd  K 
he  was  seat  away  from  his  own  country .• 

■  9th  Jsiiutt7,  [lT^]i  Edinbnrch. — "  This  mcmiDi;,  kbout  tan  tfdt 
o  vset  anwd  asiembled  in  frant  oF  the  Black  Bull  liui,  whm  Y — 
Uw^arot,  indioted  forecdilioui<practi<!es.)odgijd-  EeatiartlyanwaM 
attended  br  thiM  fi'iemU.  Whea  he  gat  the  leogth  oE  Iha  ra^ista  tSlM, 
meb  (oivM  all  ths  four  into  a  chsiae  which  the,?  hod  prondnd.  ud  S 
which  thi>;  Iwd  previooalv  talcen  the  hoia^.  This  don«,  they  tmsM^ 
draw  the  carriago  to  the  parlisment  oloie,  when  Mr.  Kf acgatot  nod  hi*  fe 
•lighted,  aod  wiilldng  into  tlio  ParlUment  Qnuae,  be  muled  hiniMU  at^ 


the  mob  diuw  him  to  his  todpo^  at  the  Blwh  Boll  Ina. 

"  13th. — Ur.  Marcarot  wu  accoaed  of  different  aeditiauB  |  . .    . 
conducted  his  dvq  defence.    After  a  long  trial,  the  jurjr  found  him  %. 
mil  the  coiut  Hut«aoud  liim  to  fouitcea  jeaa'  tranepottattoa  b^onl  0 
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^  About  one  o'olook,  an  Englishinan  named  Barnes,  came  in 
with  a  basket  of  beautiful  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  an 
animal  somewhat  like  a  rabbit,  called  a  bandyooot,  on  which 
we  afterwards  dined,  and  found  it  of  good  flavour.  Barnes 
was  parish  clerk,  and  came  from  England  with  the  Bev. 
Bichard  Johnson,  the  first  clergyman  who  reached  this  colony. 
Mr.  Margarot  said  he  regretted  his  means  did  not  permit  him 
to  famish  his  house  with  better  fare  for  my  entertainment, 
but  what  he  had,  he  was  happy  to  share  with  me.  I  then 
asked  permission  to  send  out  for  some  spirits.  I  gave  the 
flervant  a  guinea,  (which  left  me  but  four  to  commence  the 
world  with)  and  he  brought  us  a  wine  bottle  of  rum,  for 
which  he  paid  fourteen  shillings,  and  I  received  three  small 
pieces  of  suver  as  change,  cut  in  a  triangular  shape,  the  value 
of  which  I  did  not  know.  We  drank  our  rum  punch,  and 
chatted  over  our  adventures." 

The  statements  of  Holt  and  others  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  colony  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  derived,  as 
they  necessarily  were,  almost  exclusively  from  local  sources, 
probably  acquired  a  strong  coloring  from  persons  whose 
interests  and  prejudices,  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  their 
observation,  led  them  to  give  too  deep  a  shade  to  the  pictures 
which  they  drew.  Those  who  sympathised  with  the  small 
settlers  and  the  emancipists  attributed  every  evil  to  the 
monopolising  spirit  and  high-handed  rule  of  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  possibly  in  some  instances  they 
exaggerated  the  facts  as  well  as  the  consequence  of  the  control 
by  the  latter  of  the  sale  of  imported  goods  and  the  pur- 
ohase  of  the  settlers'  produce.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
grasping  and  overbearing  officials,  and  those  who  sided  with 

_  m  »  ■      ■   ■  I  '  J. 

*'In  oonsequcnoe  of  the  proceedings  on  the  9th  instant,  while  Jil'r.  Margarot 
irent  to  the  Josticiarj  Court,  every  precaution  was  taken  this  day  by  the  Lord 
PxoTWt,  Magistrates,  and  the  Sheiiif,  to  prevent  any  breach  of  good  order. 
A  mat  croinl  assembled  at  his  lodgings  in  Leitkstreetj  about  ten  o'clock, 
ma  he  was  conducted  with  a  wreath  or  arch  held  over  him,  with  '  Keason,' 
'liberty/  &&  About  the  middle  of  the  North  Bridge,  howcTer.  the  caval- 
ctde  was  met  bj  the  Lord  Provost,  Sheriff,  Constable,  reaoe  Officers,  &c.,  and 
imaiediately  dispersed,  the  arch  demolished,  and  its  supporters  taken  into 
eostody.  A  press-gang  attended  to  assist  the  peace  officers.  Mr.  Margarot 
tken  walked  to  the  court,  escorted  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Sheriff,  and  no 
diftoibanoe  ensued. 

•*  February  lOth.— This  morning  Messrs.  Muir,  Margarot,  Skirving,  and 
F^mer,  were  removed  from  Newgate  in  a  post  coach  and  four,  attended  by 
two  king's  messengers.  We  learn  that  they  were  taken  on  board  vessel* 
hoand  to  Botany  Bay.''— Amiual  Begister  for  1794. 
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th«in,  smarting  nndsr  the  loss  of  tlie  lacratiTft 
spirit  dealing  wMch  they  had  enjoyed  for  jreusi 
tite  conduct  of  the  Governor  in  the  atrooeest  ' 
attributed  alJ  the  vice,  profligacy,  and  misery  mey 
them  to  the  numerous  UceiiEBS  given  by  him  for  the  sale 
lii^QorB,  and  tho  enoouragement  and  conntensitce  he  exlende 
to  a  claEfi  of  persons  who  had  hitherto  been  excluded  od 
merelv  from  eooial  recognition  but  even  from  th©  esei«i»t  tt 
their  legal  rij^hta.  In  their  oommunicotions  with  infinential 
persons  in  England  these  offleial  gentlemen  eadeavonred,  by 
iwpresenting  the  condition  of  the  colony  in  the  worst  poBriti 
light,  to  prove  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Governor's  polkf 
and  his  total  unfitness  for  the  post  which  he  occupied. 

Oovemor  King  waa  oot  strong  enough  to  cope  with 
nDserupnlous  and  clever  men  by  whom  he  was  surrouni 
Ills  first  impulse  to  destroy  their  monopoly  was  richt; 
se«iag  the  hornets'  nest  this  course  brought  about  nia  e 
he  at  length  Taoillaled,  then  gave  way,  and  then,  to  QSl 
expressive  coUoqualism,  let  things  go  by  the  run.     Ke ' 

^prvhensire  on    more  than   one  occasion  of  being  pi 

WMOT  arrest,  and  the  probability  is  that  this  stf!p  would  hart 
bom  nsott«d  to  if  he  had  persisted  in  carrying  out  his  fir"' 
iBtenttons.     In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  vain  to  look 
•itlivr  oa«  party  or  the  other  for  an  unprejudiced  view 
tbo  colony  and  ita  prospects  at  that  time.    Fortunately  the 
•r*  other  sources  of  ioibrmation  open. 

la  ISOO  tht  Fn>nch  Government  despatched  two  ships,  t 
G*ograpb«  and  the  Xaturaliste,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
tlM  South  SeB&  These  vessels  reached  Sydney  on  the  20 
Jon*,  1SQ3,  and  it  Feron,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  t 
«xp*dltmii,  in  his  •*  Historical  Relation  of  a  Voyage  ondei 
taMQ  fta  tha  Dbooveryof  Southern  Lands,"  gives  a  "' 
faqwiwy  ftoconnt  of  Fort  Jackson  and  what  he  saw 
.[J^Mhar  Uw  &V0  tDOoths  over  which  his  visit  extended. 

cftse  uf  Uutt  and  others,  allowance  has  to 
dark  shades  of  the  picture  which  they  drew, 
narrativ*  the  opposite  coarse  must  be  taken.    T 
Uagusgv  and  eulogistic  tone   adopted    by    < 
Ptvncfaman,  who  had  for  nearly  two  years  pi 
Uttlo  «Ue  than  naked  savages  and  witaoss 
iriwroua  customs,  must  be  received  with  coi 
qualifintion.    iL  Feron's  estimate  of  the  etate 
'  N«ir  South  Wales  la  as  bright  as  the  aoooi 
'  to  ore  dark  and  repuUive.     The  foUowiDj 
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^^^^^^   r  of  aa  muoli  as  lie  was  allowed  to  see  of  the 
aoBOpoly  of  the  ofBciala : — 

"  Near  the  Govemmeat  Dock  ere  three  public  magazines ; 
In  one  are  stowed  all  aiticles  requisite  for  domeetio  use,  auoh 
OS  potter's-ware,  furniture,  utensils  of  all  kluds  for  the 
kitchen  ;  funning  implemeBts,  &c.  The  number  of  articles  is 
truly  immense,  and  the  mode  of  delivery  ia  marked  by 
iivtBdom  and  liberality.  On  these  distant  shores,  in  fact, 
European  merchandise  bears  such  an  extravagant  price,  that 
it  would  have  been  next  to  impoasiblo  for  the  populace  here 
to  procure  those  articles  indispensable  for  obtaining  the  first 
wants  of  life  ;  the  English  Government  to  remedy  this, 
delivers  from  its  plenliful  stock  whatever  is  required,  at 
elated  prices,  Eome  even  inferior  to  those  given  for  the  sam9 
articles  ia  Europe.  But  in  order  to  prevent  the  speculations  of 
greedy  men,  and  dilapidation,  no  one  can  receive  anything* 
from  these  stores  without  an  order  specifying  what  is  to  be 
delivered  to  him.  lu  the  neighbouring  storo-house  are  kept 
different  clothing  aa  well  for  the  troops  as  the  convicts ;  here 
also  are  stores  of  sailcloth  and  cordage  for  the  Government 
Bhips.  The  best  of  the  three  edifices  is  a  public  work-house, 
'where  the  female  convicts  and  prisoners  are  kept  et  labour. 
.  .  .  Between  the  house  and  the  maga;{ine  of  whicli  I  taa 
EpeaMog  is  the  public  school ;  there  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  those  young  girls, 
the  hopes  of  the  growing  colony,  whose  parents  of  nature  too 
oorrupt  or  too  poor,  could  not  themselves  educate  them  with 
I  sufficient  care  ;  there  under  respectable  tutoresses,  they  have 
t  sn  early  oge  inculcated  into  them  to  know,  respect^  and 
'  eriah  the  duties  of  a  good  mother.  But  let  me  not  anticipate 
.  o  of  the  most  affecting  pictures  we  have  to  present  to  our 
readers,  but  rather  reserve  the  partiouliira  of  this  venerable 
institution  for  the  chapter  in  which  I  Bhall  present,  in  an 
aggregate  view,  the  &ie  system  of  colonisation  pureued  on 
these  shores." 

M.  Pt-ron  in  referring  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  goods  from 

the  public  stores,  eulogises  the  paternal  care  of  the  Qovern- 

ment.     But  he  was  evidently  unaware  that  the  "orders"  to 

^^Mriiich  he  refers  had  to  be  paid  dearly  for  by  those  who 

^^Knsented  them ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  price 

^^Kd  the  price  which  would  have  been  demanded  by  the  most 

^^^^reedy  speculators"    went    into  the    pockets   of  the  few 

^^ftvoured  officials,   without  whose    "order"  the   storekeeper 

dared  not  deliver  a  single  article.     In  fact  the  Goyenuaent  in 
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r  cas«a  whenever  it  has  inl 
I  harm  than  good  to  tbs  ^ 
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this,  u  in  aD  other 
trade,  did  fiu-  i 
fntMided  to  benefit 

Tha  piotniQ  given  by  JL  Peron  of  the  woll-i 
totions.  the  busy  traffic,  and  thriring  appearance  ^  E^ 
in  1S02,  is  exceedingly  flattering ;  and  after  making  'c 
allowance  for  oTer-ooloimng,  proves  that  even  at  that  a 
period  great  progress  had  been  made  in  laying  the  foundal^ 
of  that  commercial  prosperity  and  social  advanoeraent  i 
which  Australian  colonisation  has  since  afforded  such  rem 
able  examples.  Bfiferring  to  the  oommeice  of  Port  Jac 
M.  Peron  says  : — 

"  In  the  port  we  saw  several  veseela  recently  arrived  fi 
different  quarters  of  the  ^vorld,  the  majority  of  them  destini. 
for  new  and  hazardous  voyages.   Here,  from  the  banks  of  4 
Thames  or  the  Shannon  were  some  about  to  proceed  to  tf 
foggy  shores  of  New  Zealand,  and  others,  after  landing  If 
Ireignt  consigned   by  the  Government  of  England  for  tf 
colony,  about  to  snil  for  the  Yellow  Hi rer  of  China; 
laden  with  coal,  intended  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  t 
India ;    many  of   smaller  build  ready  to  depart    to  Bai  _ 
Strait,  to  collect  furs  and  akina  obtained  there  oy  men  leftd 
the  different  islands  to  take  the  omphibii  who  make  theB 
their  resort    Other  vessels  again,  of  a  greater  burthen  and 
strength,  and  well  armed,  were  intended  for  the  western  shores 
of  America,  deeply  laden  with  merchandise,  for  a  contraband 
tarade  with  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,     Here  again,  one  was 
equipping  for  the  rich  traffic  in  furs,  on  the  north-west  ooast 
of  America ;  there  all  was  bustle  to  fit  out  store-ships  for  the 
Navigators,  Friendly,  and  Society  Islands,  to  bring  back  to 
the  colony  the  exquisite  salt  pork  of  those  islands.     Air    *^~ 
the  road  to  Port  Jackson  had  become  familial'  to  the  An 
cans,  their  flag  was  incessantly  flying  in  this  port  thtpiy 
the  whole  course  of  oar  stay.     I'Ma  asse^ 
operations,  this  constant  mo veDg^||||£<Qia  4' 
on  these  shores  a  character  0 
we  were  far  from  espectini 
Europe,  and  the   iuteredT 
Mtion." 

M.  Peron's  Jescrip^ 
the  people  geuerollTg 
partioufj 

contrast  to   the  j 
referred  t< 
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file  colony  a  subject  ^th  ug  for  wonder  and  meditation. 
Never  perhaps  was  a  mora  worthy  subject  presented  for  tha 
6tady  of  tho  statesman  or  pliilosopher — never  perhaps  bae  tho 
happy  mSuence  of  social  institutions  been  evinced  in  a  mora 
etrildigand  honourable  manner,  than  on  these  distant  ahorea. 
The  majority,  after  having  expiated  their  crimes  by  a  rigoroua 
alavery.  have  entered  again  into  the  rank  of  citizens.  Forced 
to  become  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  instioe, 
to  maintain  the  property  they  have  acquRd,  and  beooms, 
almost  at  the  same  instant,  husbands  and  fathers,  they  ars 
bound  to  tboir  present  condition  by  the  most  powerful  and 
dearest  ties.  .  .  .  Murder  and  robbery  are  tbinga  unheard 
of  in  the  colony,  where  in  these  respects  the  most  perfect 
safety  reigns.  Jt  Bellefin  and  myself  frequently  entered 
their  rural  abodes,  where  wo  noticed  the  tender  care  of  tha 
mothers  for  their  children,  and  everywheco  met  with  the  most 
obliging  welcome." 

The  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  been  as  much  delighted 
with  the  hospitality  and  courtesy  shown  them  by  the  Go- 
vernment ofSeera  and  the  people  of  Sydney  aa  they  wera 
pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  country  and  astonished  at 
the  ivoaUoiful  activity  and  commercial  impononca  of  tha 
capital  "The  procedure,"  says  M.  Poron,  "of  the  English 
Government  hero,  with  respect  to  us,  waa  ho  noble,  so  generous, 
that  to  fail  in  the  acltnowled^ent  of  our  gratitude  on  this 
Occasion  would  prove  ua  void  of  every  principle  of  honour  and 
justice ;  and  imitating  those  in  power,  all  the  colonists  treated 
us  with  the  most  delicate  kindness.  .  .  Oftentimes  do  they 
repeat  with  complaoency  that  excellent  majdm,  which  France 
fi^t  inscribed  on  the  code  of  European  nations,  "  The  cause  of 
'a  the  people's  cause." 

ron'a  admiration  of  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 

i  leads  him  into  very  elaborate  and  interesting  parti- 

g  the  great  success,  both  in  pastoral  and  agrl- 

s,  which  had  attended  their  efforts  even  at  that 

1  from  his  work  we  gather  many  of  the 

had  proved  so  proliflo  that  Captain 

Ksight  and  perseverence  the  colony 

■^  '^e  introdtiolion  of  the  improved 

published  a  memoir  in  England 

toiia,  in   twenty  years, 

I  manufacturers  with  a 

it^ihs  whole  amount    thea 

~}  imported  into  Uie 

<^l  I 
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United  Kingdom  at  tlut  period  WM  £1.800,000  umiiillr. 
TIwiocreaM  in  Uie  qasntity  of  Uie  Smc«  nss  aa  remarknlw 
U  the  improvemeDt  in  Ua  qoallty.  **  Aa  a  iiroof  ssyi  Hi; 
Hanaithar,  "  of  tba  extiaonlinaiy  sad  npid  improTemeiit  ia 
n;  flooks,  1  lure  extuLuted  the  fleeos  of  «  oouw-woolM 
«w«  tkat  has  been  T»)cte>l  *t  tiin«petice  &  pooad,  aai  U 
fleaoe  of  fan  Uiob,  bc^ottr-n  bj  a  Spanidi  nin,  whid  il 
allovrad  to  be  worth  thne  aliiUingB  »  Mniod.  ...  V 
I  left  Pon  Jackson,  the  beaviest  fleeoe  that  hsd  tbea  be«ni  d 
\rci|rlied  only  (l)fee  pounds  and  a  half;  bat  I  lukve  reoei 
reports  of  ]b02,  from  vrbich  I  leain  that  the  doecu  of  Bf 
sbe&p  bad  im-Teused  to  fiva  potmde  each,  and  was  eoAet  thiB 
tiio  wool  of  the  preCGiling  yeac.  The  beauty  of  it  indeed  a 
BUch  as  to  oause  it  to  be  festimated  at  six  ahillings  tha  pOBiid. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  Ur.  Afaoarthur'a  docks  amotmt«J  al 
tliiu  time  (IBuS),  to  upwaidiof  foitrtbouaaud.  The  B*t.  ) 
Marsden  hod  about  half  that  number,  ^Ij-.  Commi^aiy  Pahi 
about  one  fourth,  and  several  colonists  Socks  of  £rom  thnc  tfl 
eight  hundred. 

Apiculture  was  by  DO  meana  k>- 
exteudin^  pastoral  pursuits.  Ont.- <. 
Tntnier,  had  320  acres  in  wheat;  '>i 
Ifaraden,  and  othera,  had  also  cou~'. 

tmdor  tillage.  A  I>onch  gentleman.  H.  d-j  k  CLunira  o 
Dsclamb,  a  lEoyalist  refugee,  and  who  had  been  a  oolonoll) 
the  army,  had  obtained  in  1709  a  grant  of  land  for  the  porpcM 
of  introduoing  the  cuUivadoii  of  cotton  and  coooa.  If 
Perou's  aocount  of  his  Tisit  to  SL  de  la  Olompe'^  plaatattoo  il 
Castle  Hill,  neur  FiirramatUt.  is  both  instructive  and  1 
OGtlng  : — "  Having  walked  through  a  tuflud  wood,  the  n 
abode  aad  fields  of  the  poor  Freuch  colonel  opened  on  OU 
view.  In  the  three  years  he  has  resided  ut  Coetle  Hill  he  itt 
ouly  bef^n  onoe  to  Sydney  Town  ;  he  avoids  sooic^,  is 
excuses  himself  from  complying  with  repeated  invitationa  < 
his  Mends,  in  order  that  he  muy  dedicate  his  whole  time  1 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Vi'o  found  hiui  at  the  head  of  hi 
labourers — six  couviots  furuidied  by  the  Government  li 
was  himself  setting  them  on  example  of  labour,  and  Uii 
them,  was  nearly  stripped  to  the  skin.  Tbs  unex)M.-i.-U 
arrival  of  so  numerous  a  party  at  first  disconcerted  U.  du  1 
Olompe,  and  he  hastily  ran  to  the  bouse  in  order  to  d 
bimmt  On  bearing  I  was  a  Frenchman  he  embraced 
vrlth  tranepurt,  exclaiming  'How  is  it  with  out  dei 
Vmacv  V    IIm  mtertot  of  the  jnuiJ  manoi-hoiue  oomluBt 
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rith  tUe  grentest   simplicity  a  species  of    elegance  whioli 

oleorly  evinced  the  genius  and  taste  of  tlie  owner.  But  of  aJl 
we  saw  Dothlng  so  much  excited  my  attention  us  a  beautiful 
plantauon  of  cotton  plants  yielding  cotton  of  various  shitUes, 
and  especially  that  peculiar  to  the  fine  nankeens  of  China,  a 
fast  colour,  hitherto  not  obtained  whether  by  dint  of  culture 
or  by  dying.  '  In  a  short  time,'  Koid  the  colonel,  '  I  shall  have 
created  two  braauUes  of  commerce  and  exportation  for  this 
colony  of  the  greatest  value  ;  I  have  but  thia  means  left  of 
acquitting  the  saiaed  debt  I  owe  to  a  nation  which  gave  ino 
8helt«r  iu  the  hour  of  misfort-ine.' "  Colonel  do  la  Qampe, 
however,  like  many  othir  enthasiastio  men,  formed  expecta- 
tions which  were  never  realised,  for  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards. The  account  of  AL  Peron's  visit  to  his  plantation  ia 
the  more  interesting  becauee  it  affords  a  glimpse  of  colonial 
life  and  enterprise  at  that  early  period,  as  seen  from  a  point 
^  f  view  not  clouded  or  interrupted  by  the  petty  local  and 
'yjeolousiea  which  tinge  and  darken  almost  every  other 
'Oe  of  information  to  which  accesa  ia  obtainable. 
I  Itla  somewhat  surprising  to  find  from  5L  Peron's  narrative 
mi  BO  early  as  ISO^  many  of  the  coloniiits  were  surrounded 
f  marks  of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  were  able  to  keep 
)  establishments  not  always  excelled  in  the  oldest  Euro- 
^  ian  communities.  In  their  residences,  their  equipages,  and 
general  style  of  living,  the  principal  families  of  the  wealthier 
portion  of  the  community  appear  to  have  been  quite  on  a 
footing  with  the  wealthy  classes  in  H^ngland.  In  a  note  to 
the  English  edition  of  M.  Peron's  work.  It  is  stated  that  iu 
Sydney  alone  many  carriages  of  great  elegance  were  at  this 
time  kept,  while  gigs  and  similar  vehicles  were  in  general  use 
throughout  the  colony.  Thti  roads  at  that  period  are  de- 
scribed OS  excellent,  six  hundred  moa  being  constantly 
employed  on  them.  Many  very  praiseworthy  attempts  at  tha 
introduction  of  mecharticul  pursuits  and  manufactures  of  the 
more  simple  description  had  also  been  made.  The  principal 
Tvera  potteries,  breweries,  and  Baltworks.  M.  Pcron  visited 
the  former  "  at  the  village  of  Brickfield"  (Brickfl eld-hill).  ■ 
I  The  articles  he  saw  he  described  as  remarkable  for  their 
■MriilteuesB  and  the  fineness  of  the  clay  of  which  they  were 
^Htoade.  The  beauty  of  the  Sydney  clay,  and  its  adaptation  to 
^Hba  purposes  of  pottery,  had  many  years  previously  attracted 
^Hbe  attention  of  Father  Le  Receveur,  the  naturalist  of  M.  do 
I  .la  Peyrousa'd  eipedition.  Governor  Phillip's  notice  hai 
beea  ooUed  to  il^  and  he  had  eent  eompltie  to  Englot ' 
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was  described  in  tlie  traosaotioos  of  tba  Hoyal  Society  nndH  • 
the  name  of  Svdaeyite  or  Sydnriya,  and  yna  noticed  lu  a  u 
fiubetonoe,  altSougn  it  contained  no  new  element    Spe 
of  it  tvere  submitted    to  the    celebrated    Mr.  Weoi 
whose  improvements  in  the  potter's  art  had  at  the  end  of  1^ 
oentury  raised  the  earthenware  manufactures  of  England  M 
vary  high  degree  of  excellence.     Mr.  Wedgewood  exprea 
&  -very  favourable  opinion  of  this  clay,  and  modelled  from^ 
a  group  of  allegorical  figures  representing  Hope  landing  III 
Sydney  Cove,  encouraging  Labour  and  Art  in  epreading  tin 
blessings  of  clviliaation.     The  title  page  of  Fliillip's  Voyiu 
to  Botany  Say  is  ornamented  by  an  engraving  of  Wedgewooa 
allegorical  group  ;  and  the  idea  was  taken  up  and  elabocoll 
by  DornHn  in  the  beautiful  lines  given  in  an  earlier  diaplerl 
this  history. 

The  view  obtained  of  the  state  of  the  colony  at  the  a  , 
jnencement  of  the  present  century,  through  M.  Peron's  bod^ 
is  certainly  a  very  gratifying  one;  although  it  is  hard  i 
resist  the  suspicion,  when  what  others  have  written  Is  ckSuL 
to  mind,  that  much  of  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  class  d 
persons  with  whom  he  principally  came  in  contact  must  havs 
been  the  finiits  of  that  abominable  monopoly  which  they 
possessed  over  the  rising  trade  and  commerce  of  Foit  Jufc- 


AvsTSAuAs  maritime  discovery  made  considerable  progrm 
fibout  the  beginuing  of  the  nineteenth  oentury.  In  a  previous 
ohapter  the  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Meseis.  Fliuleia 
and  Bass  vras  brought  down  to  the  begiiming  of  1799,  whoa 
they  returned  from  the  circunmavigation  of  Von  Dieman's 
liBod.  The  intense  devotion  to  the  cause  of  scientifia  explo- 
ratlon  and  diRcovery  manifested  by  these  youthful  navigaton 
TTDfi  abarcicteriscd  by  moro  than  the  usual  rashness  of  euth 
L^aun,  and  somi^timea  oarried  out  un^lcr  circiimBtonoee*  ■ 
Hith  suoh  appu;Diit!y  inadequate  means,  as  oloeely  mppi 
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the  ludiorons.  But  lioweyer  insigiiifiDaiit  their  means  and 
Bpplionoes,  their  proceedings  were  rescued  &om  contempt  by 
the  rcBitirkable  Buccesa  which  crowned  their  effortfl,  and  their 
daring  from  the  charge  ol'  fool -hardiness  by  the  coolness  wttli 
which  danger  was  met,  and  the  careful  poiaatafcing  way  in 
which  their  projec-U  when  once  entered  upon  were  brougUt  to 
&  safe  termination.  Their  first  adventure  in  the  Tom  Thumb — 
an  attempt  to  explore  the  unknown  Ghores  of  the  great  Facifio 
in  a  ■vea^l  scarcely  larger  than  on  ordinary  waahing-tub — 
will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feats  of  navigation  on  record.  Their  craft  was  eight  feet 
long,  and  their  crew  one  small  hoy.  The  way  in  which 
riiuders  relates  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  has  about  it  an 
..r  of  charming  simplicity;  and  the  great  gravity,  varied  hera 
..11(1  there  by  a  touch  of  subdued  humour,  with  which  ha 
f^oounts  their  perils  and  their  escapes,  is  extremely  amusing 
and  attractive.  "At  night,"  he  says,  when  off  the  Illawarra 
coast,  "we  dropped  our  stone  (the  substitute  for  an  anchor) 
under  a  range  of  cliffs ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  the  wind  hurst  out 
in  a  gale  at  south  and  obh'ged  us  to  up  anchor  and  run  before 
it.  The  shade  of  the  cli&  over  our  heads  and  the  noise  of 
the  Burf  breaking  at  their  feet,  were  the  directions  by  which 
our  course  was  steered  parallel  to  the  coosi"  Mr.  Boas  kept 
the  sheet  of  the  sail  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Fliadera  steered  with  an 
oar,  and  the  crew  wore  conatanUy  at  the  pumps,  for  "the  boy 
had  to  bail  oat  the  water  which  the  sea  threw  in  upon  us." 
In  this  manner,  in  their  little  cockleshell  of  n  boat,  they  for 
several  hours  weathered  such  a  gale  os  has  sent  many  a  "  tall 
admiral"  to  the  bottom.  At  length,  "some  high  breakers 
were  distinguished  aheod,  and  behind, them  no  shade  of  cliffs. 
It  wa&  necessary  to  dctenniae  on  the  instant  what  was  to  he 
done,  for  our  barqua  could  not  lire  ten  minutes  longer;"  and 
then  with  admirable  coolness  and  dexterity,  and  marvellous 
good  fortune,  watching  the  heaviest  seas,  they  ran  in  between 
the  breakers,  and  in  a  few  momenta  were  in  smooth  water  in 
*  a  well-she  it  ered  cove," — that  of  Wattamowleo,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Sydney  Heads.  The  account  of  their  disaster 
at  Wollongong,  and  the  mcaua  they  took  to  amuse  the  savages 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  while  their  wet  powder  was 
drying  in  the  sun,  their  muskets  being  freed  from  rust  and 
Band,  and  their  broken  oar  repaired,  partakes  strongly  of  the 
ludicrous.  Amongst  the  crowd  of  blocks  who  had  flocked  to 
the  scene  of  their  operations  were  two  half  civilised  natives 
of  Botany  Bay,  whose  haii  and  .beards  hod  been  clipped. 
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Their  improved  conditioo  soema  to  have  excited  the  eni-r  a,i 
Bdmiration  of  their  southern  friends,  who  regardwl'lteii 
faahioaahle  appeamnoe  with  maoii  the  same  eort  of  {iteHag 
as  couutry  bumpldna  in  Enghmd  bestow  upon  naatl 
visitors  from  the  metropolis.  The  aborigiusl  dandies  of  ikat 
day  bestowed  coneiderable  core  upon  their  hair  and  bearf. 
Shnviug  with  them  was  a  parti oularly  slow  and  piusful  proctM. 
SometimeB  the  beard  was  sin^d  off  by  a  fire-stick,  at  oUun 
a  sharp  ehi^ll  was  used  as  a  razor.  The  knowledge  that  tht 
bo'ye.  or  apirits,  as  they  called  the  white  men,  uould  nmvn 
their  surplus  hirsute  appendagee  with  rapidity  and  comlM 
spread  like  wildfire  atuocgat  them,  and  Jili.  Flindera  mt 
obligud  then  and  there  to  enter  upon  a  somewhat  osteuin 
easy  shaving  bueinees.  Ausious  to  keep  the  savages  ta  gooi 
humour,  while  the  ammnnition  was  drying,  and  ctOBMaou 
that  the  lives  of  himstilf  and  his  companions  wero  tlaM 
literiilly  hanging  by  a.  hair,  he  went  to  work  with  a  wilL  "I 
began,"  he  eaya,  "  with  a  largo  pair  of  aciasora  to  cxGoate  my 
new  office  upon  the  eldest  of  four  or  tivo  chins  pr6fi«nla(J  tit 
me;  and,  as  great  nicety  was  not  required,  the  shearingofa 
dozen  of  them  did  not  occupy  me  long."  By  the  time  h*  hai 
nearly  completed  his  singular  task  the  powder  wan  dry,  and 
Mr.  Da>!a  and  the  boy  had  repaired  the  oar  and  got  ihe  una 
in  a  state  fit  for  use.  The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  Uid, 
Bftys  Mr.  Flinders,  the  scene  "  not  unworthy  the  peuoO  at  a 
Hogarth.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  try  what  effect  n  Utiit 
snip  would  produce;  but  our  situation  was  too  critical  10 
admit  of  such  experiments."  They  got  their  boat  a9uiit  by  a 
atratogem,  and.  before  the  savages  hod  recovered  from  thi^ 
surprise,  the  ooo!  and  audacious  youths  had  pushed  out  inlo 
deep  water  and  were  safe  from  pnrsuit.  Tha  iucidMit  would. 
form  an  admirable  suhjact  for  an  Australian  mtiet ;  ud 
would,  if  properly  handled,  serve  as  a  fitting  memorial  of  on* 
of  the  most  romnrkable  voyuges  ever  imderiakerL 

The  account  too,  of  the  lii'st  visit  of  these  youths  0;dT«i- 
turers  to  some  of  the  islands  of  iiass's  Straits  is  singolaily 
interesting.  The  animals  and  birds,  which  then  ux  aloiMk 
countless  numbers  crowded  those  solitary  shores,  had  oevei 
been  disturbed  by  man,  and  consequently  had  not  learned  to 
foat  him.  For  the  young  voyagers  to  find  themselves,  whea 
tbey  landed,  pushed  and  jostled  by  those  great  dumb  inuMvat 
■  -  the  BDids — to  be  impeded  at  every  step  by  t'" 
3,  pettuU,  and  gannets  which  orowded  the  Ahonti 
rUi  fQol  tUut,  is  the  words  of  C«letj4£(t' 
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Mariner,  *'  they  were  the  first  that  ever  burst  into  that  silent 
aea^"  must  have  awakened  reflections  and  provoked  sensations 
of  a  most  novel  kind.  When  man,  the  destroyer,  first  began 
to  deal  death  in  this  animal  paradise,  the  scene,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Flinders,  must  have  been  one  of  the  deepest  interest — 
one  of  the  most  novel  which  it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man  to 
witness,  and  such  as  in  all  probability  will  seldom  be  witnessed 
again: — "The  commotion  excited  by  our  presence  in  this 
assemblage  of  several  thousand  timid  animals,"  he  remarks, 
''was  very  interesting  to  me,  who  knew  little  of  their 
manners.  Those  who  have  seen  a  farm  yard  well  stocked  with 
pigs,  calves,  sheep,  osen,  and  with  two  or  three  litters  of 
puppies,  with  their  mothers  in  it,  and  have  heard  them  all  in 
tumult  together,  may  form  a  good  idea  of  the  confused  noise 
of  the  seals  at  Cone  Point  The  sailors  killed  as  many  of 
^ihese  harmless  and  not  unamiable  creatures  as  they  were  able 
to  skin,  and  we  then  left  the  poor  afirighted  multitude  to 
recover  from  tiie  effect  of  our  inauspicious  visit"  The  fate  of 
the  denizens  of  this  Australian  solitude  was  soon  decided.  A 
few  years  of  reckless  slaughter  almost  blotted  them  out  of 
creation.  Like  their  human  neighbours  of  the  neighbouring 
island,  the  advent  of  the  white  man  was  the  signal  of  their 
doom. 

In  July,  1799,  Mr.  Flinders  was  again  dispatched  by 
Governor  Ilunter,  on  an  expedition.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  sent  to  examine  Moreton  Bay  and  Hervey's  Bay,  inlets 
which  had  been  seen  but  not  examined  by  Captain  Cook. 
Previous  to  the  date  of  this  voyage  Mr.  Bass  had  returned  to 
England,  and  Lieutenant  Flinders  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Mr.  S.  W.  Flinders,  a  midshipman  of  the  Reliance, 
and  a  native  black,  a  chief  of  the  Kamilroy  tribe,  afterwards 
better  known  in  Sydney  as  King  Bongaree,  one  of  the  most 
reliable  and  intelligent  of  the  aboriginal  race.  In  his  explo- 
ration of  Moreton  Bay  Flinders  appears  to  have  been  unfor- 
tunate, lie  entered  the  bay  by  the  north  passage,  and  then 
steered  south  until  he  was  off  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane 
Biver,  but  unfortunately  failed  to  discover  it,  and  indeed  under- 
took to  state  from  what  he  had  seen  on  this  and  his  previous 
voyages  that  no  river  of  any  importance  existed  on  ihe  east 
coast  between  the  24th  and  39th  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
In  making  this  sweeping  assertion.  Flinders,  observing  and 
intelligent  as  he  was,  fell  of  course  into  a  serious  error,  for  the 
Bifchmond,  the  Qarencei  and  the  Brisbanei  to  say  nothing 
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of  the  Hunter,  which  hud  been  previously  discoTewd,  4=1 
other  conwderable  atrtams,  were  afterwards  found  to  flovr  inlo 
the  eea  in  the  coast  district  which  he  bad  examined  withoot 
encoesa.     Ha  proc^d^  oa  titi  north  as  Breftksea  Spit  lai 
Harvey's  Bay,  which  ha  examined,  and  then  returned  to  Port 
Jncjcson,  which  he  reached  on  the  20th  August,  1799.    Jit 
concludes  his  oocoont  of  this  unfruitful  voyago  in  the  follov- 
ing  words: — "I  must    acknowledge    mysolf  to  have  bsM 
disappointed  io  not  being  able  to  pcoetrato  into  the  interi 
of  New  South  Wales,  by  either  of  the  openings  exiuoined ' 
this  expedition;  but,  however    mortifying  the  coaTiotii 
tnight  be,  it  was  then  an  sacertained  fact,  that  no  nva 
importance  intersected  the  East  Coast  between  the  24lh  a 
39th  degrees  of  south  latitude." 

Soon  after  returning  from  hia  unauccessful  voyage  to  Uorti 
Bay,  Lieutenant  Hinders  proceeded  to  England  (olay  Mrepo 
of  liU  explorations  and  discoTeries  before  the  lloms  Goren 
ment.  I1j9  talents  and  services  were  so  highly  flpprecint«d  1 
the  authorities,  that  he  was  soon  intrusted  with  a  ehar^D  cj 
more  important  character  than  any  he  bad  yet  uoderta 
In  January,  ISOl,  a  sloop  of  war  named  the  Xenopboo 
completely  refitted,  renamed  the  Investigator,  and  pal 
coinmisJioD,  under  his  commani],  for  the  purpose  of  folW_, 
up  liis  Australian  discoveries.  He  was  allowed  to  Qt  beto 
in  hie  own  way,  to  pick  his  ciew,  to  have  every  BOpply' 
thought  neceasory,  as  well  as  all  the  most  improved  BCUnt] 
iDstTuments  and  appliance  a,  Hia  fame  aa  an  intnp 
explorer,  a  akilful  navigator,  and  a  kind  commander, 
great  that  when,  after  diacbarging  at  the  More  EOme 
whom  he  considered  too  old  or  unfitted  for  the  e&rric«,  I 
wanted  eleven  hands  to  make  up  his  crew,  and  vnis  allowi 
to  aelect  them  from  Admiral  Graeme's  flag-ship  the  Zetlai 
on  three  hundred  men  being  called  up  aud  placed  on  on«  a 
of  the  deck,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Tolunteend 
join  him,  in  his  distant,  long,  aud  perilous  voyage,  and  soiij' 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  be  received.  Before  Balling 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander;  and,  EnglAnd 
France  being  then  at  war,  a  passport  was  procured  t 
Bonaparte,  who  wa^  then  First  Consul,  aud  a  mutual  nndfl 
standing  arrived  at  by  the  two  gOTemmenfe,  that  in  proa 
outing  the  voyages  for  Southern  discovery,  in  which  bo 
DBtiOiDa  were  then  engaged,  the  ships  of  England  and  FmH 
■hoald  Mt  is  &U  reepocts  towards  <m1i  ot^r  aa  i/  tlt«  n 
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eountriee  were  not  at  war.  ITow  far  this  uiiJeratftudiiig  wua 
adhered  to  and  acted  upon  by  tLe  Frencli  auUiorities  will  bo 
seen  in  the  sequ«L 

Flinders  wao  accompanied  on  this  voyage  by  Mr.  Oroseley 
as  asbonomer,  Mr.  Drown  &e  natuntlist,  Mr.  Westall  as 
landscape  punter,  and  Mr.  Bauer  as  Datiirat  history  paioter. 
Mr,  Westall'a  pictures  of  Australian  aoenery,  witi  which  tlie 
published  account  of  the  voyage  is  enricliod,  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  and  truthful  which  have  ever  been  executed. 
The  celebrated  Sir  John  Franklin,  tJie  unfortunate  Arctic 
explorer,  i^onimecoed  his  professional  career  as  a  midahipman 
with  Flinders  in  the  Investigator  on  this  voyage. 

The  Investigator  sailed  from  Spithead  ou  the  18th  July, 
1801,  and  made  Cape  Leeuwin  on  the  7th  December.  They 
oDohonnl  shortly  atterwarde  in  Kiog  George's  Sound,  where 
Flinders  found  felled  trees  and  other  evidenoea  of  the  reoent 
presence  of  cirilised  man.  At  a  small  spot  enclosed  and 
planted  as  a  gaxden.  he  also  discovered  a  sheet  of  copper,  witli 
an  inscription  recording  the  visit  of  a  ship  called  the  Elligood, 
about  eighteen  months  before.  The  crew  of  the  Investigator 
had  several  interviews  with  the  natives  of  King  ttoorge's 
Sound,  who  showed  themselves  peaceable  and  int«lJigent. 
Flinders,  in  speaking  of  tliem,  aaya : — 

"  It  was  with  some  surprise  that  I  saw  the  natives  of  the 
«sat  coast  of  New  South  Wales  so  nearly  pourtrayed  in  those 
of  the  south-western  extremity  of  New  Holland.  These  do 
not,  iodeed,  extract  one  of  the  upper  front  teeth  at  the  age  of 
pnbarty.  ae  is  generally  practised  at  Port  Jackson,  nor  do 
they  Biake  use  of  the  womcrah,  or  throwing  stick ;  but  tlieir 
colour,  the  texture  of  the  hair,  and  personal  appearance  are  the 
same ;  tlieir  songs  run  in  the  same  cadence  ;  the  manner  of 
painting  themselves  is  ramilor ;  tbeir  belts  and  Ulletfi  of  hair 
are  made  in  the  same  way  and  worn  in  the  same  manner. 
The  short  skin  cloak,  which  is  of  kangaroo,  and  worn  over 
the  shoulders,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  body  naked,  is  more  in 
the  manner  of  the  wood  natives  living  at  the  back  of  Fort 
Jackson,  than  of  those  who  inhabit  the  sea  coast ;  and  every 
thing;  we  saw  confirmed  the  supposition  of  Captain  Vaaoouver, 
that  they  live  more  by  liuntmg  than  fishing.  None  of  the 
unall  islands  had  been  visited,  no  canoes  were  seen,  nor  was 
any  txee  found  in  the  woods  from  which  the  bark  had  been 
taken  (or  making  one.  They  were  fearful  of  trusting  them- 
ulvfls  upon  the  wat«r ;  and  we  could  never  succeed  in  making 


tbem  understand  tlie  uae  of  the  flflh-hnok,  altbongli  tber  fftn 
intolligent  in  oompreliendiiig  our  eigne  upon  oUier  EubjecU. 

"  The  manners  of  theso  people  are  qiiicK  and  Tehciiieat,ajul 
their  conversation  Tooiferoua,  like  that  of  most  uncivilue^ 
people.  They  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  any  auperioiiitjr  v* 
possessed  over  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  left  us,  nftor  tlis 
first  interview,  vrith  some  appearanoe  of  contempt  for  mr 
pusillanimity  ;  whioh  was  probably  inferred  from  the  deein 
we  showed  bo  be  friendly  with  them,  lliia  opinion,  howWN^ 
seemed  to  be  corrected  in  their  future  visita." 

The  Investigator  sailed  from  King  George's  Sontid  on  ^■^ 
Cth  January,  1S02,  and  after  visiting  the  K«(jherobo  Arehi-: 
pelago,aud  tjie  bead  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  namioj 
and  determining  the  true  position  of  a  great  number  of  captt. 
heights,  and  islands,  they  kept  on  their  coarse  towards  tbs 
uuespiored  part  of  the  Australian  coast.  On  the  Slit 
February  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  Mr.  Thistle,  ttia 
master  of  the  Invostigator,  and  the  whole  of  the  cretv  of  oa* 
of  the  boats,  whioh  was  swamped  in  returning  from  the  shore, 
■where  they  had  gone  in  search  of  water.  Beapecting  the  (at 
of  Mr.  Thistle  and  his  companions  Captain  Flindera  raUtM 
very  singular  prediction  of  a  fortune-teller,  which  nnfoi- 
tunately  proved  true  not  only  in  respect  to  Mi.  Thiatie,  bnt 
regarding  the  shipwreck  and  other  ciroumstances  which  took 
place  after  his  death.  "  This  evening,"  says  Captain  FUndan, 
speaking  of  Monday,  February  22nd,  1302,  the  day  after  Hr. 
Thistle's  death,  "  Mr.  Fowler  told  me  a  oircumatance  which  I 
thought  extraordinary  ;  and  it  afterwards  proved  to  bo 
flo.  Whilst  we  were  lying  at  Spithead,  Mr.  Thistle  woi 
day  waiting  on  shore,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do  ha 
to  a  certain  old  man,  named  Pine,  to  have  his  fortune  toll. 
The  cunning  man  informed  him  that  he  was  going  out  a  Iod^ 
voyage,  and  that  the  ship,  on  arriving  at  her  destinotioiii 
would  be  Joined  by  another  vessel.  That  such  wa^  intended, 
he  might  have  learned  privately  ;  but  he  added,  that  Hi. 
Thistle  wonld  be  lost  before  the  other  vessel  joined.  As  lo 
the  manner  of  his  loss  the  magician  refused  to  give  any  infor- 
mation. My  boat's  orew,  hearing  what  Mr.  ThisUe  uii^ 
went  also  to  consult  the  wise  man ;  and  aft«r  the  prefstor^ 
information  of  a  long  voyage,  were  told  that  they  would  b 
shipwrecked,  but  not  in  the  ship  they  were  going  out  in 
whether  they  would  escape  and  return  to  England,  he  wae  not 
permitted  to  leveaJ.    This  tale  Mr.  Thistle  bad  oftto  told '' 
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the  mess  table;  and  I  remarked  with  some  pain  in  a  future 
part  of  the  voyage,  that  every  time  mv  boafs  orew  went  to 
embark  with  me  in  the  Lady  Nelson,  there  was  some  degree 
of  apprehension  amongst  them  that  the  time  of  the  predicted 
ahipwreok  was  arrived.  I  make  no  comment  upon  this  story, 
but  reconmiend  a  commander,  if  possible,  to  prevent  any  of 
his  orew  from  consulting  fortune-teUers.*^ 

In  the  various  islands  which  he  visited  and  named  in  the 
great  Australian  Bight,  and  further  eastward  on  the  southern 
ooast^  Captain  Flinders  found  the  birds  and  AniTwi^lft  in  the 
same  state  of  unconsciousness  of  man  as  those  he  had  seen  on 
the  islands  of  Bass's  Straits,  respecting  which  previous  mention 
haa  been  made.  The  natives  of  that  part  of  the  south-western 
ooast  of  the  mainland  of  Australia  were  few  and  scattered,  and 
appear  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
oanoe,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  visit  the  numerous  islands 
with  which  the  coast  abounds,  and  consequently  the  birds 
and  animals  there  had  never  been  disturbed  oy  man.  Kanga- 
roo Island  is  spoken  of  by  Flinders  as  a  place  which  before 
hia  arrival  must  have  been  an  animal  paradise.  After 
Bailing  along  its  coast  for  some  time  he  says: — ^'^ Neither 

•  ^16  Mr.  ThiflUe,  whoio  unfortaxiate  fate  ia  hero  namtod,  although  he 
OTCHp'M^  when  he  first  Tinted  Australia  no  higher  position  than  that  of  an 
fBdinarr  seaman,  deserves  honorable  mention  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  aioentof  the  ezploiers  of  that  day.  He  was  one  of  the  Tolnnteers  who 
MOomnuuedMr.  Basi  in  his  periloos  expedition  in  the  whale  boat  when  that 
joatl^ol  nayigator  disooTeiea  the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Thistle 
then  joined  Messrs.  Flinders  and  Bass  in  their  droomnavigation  of  Yan 
IXemen's  Land,  and  shortly  afterwards  aooompanied  the  former  in  his  yoyage 
to  MofetoD  Say  and  tha  mnrth.  Prooeeding  to  England  in  1801  he  was,  as  a 
nwaid  for  his  intdligence,  skill,  and  good  conduct,  promoted  from  before  the 
mast  to  be  a  Tnii^«^*p"'«^"i  and  shortly  afterwards  a  master  in  the  royd  nayy. 
His  leal  for  disooyery,  and  his  attachment  to  his  former  commander,  induced 
bim  to  join  the  Inyestigator  when  at  Spithead  roatW  to  sail,  although  he 
had  letamed  to  England  only  three  weus  before,  after  an  absence  of  six 
ysni.  This  deserving  young  Milor  was  not  only  most  zealous  in  the  perform- 
■Boeof  his  oidinaiy  duties,  but  had  made  himself  master  of  nautiod  astro- 
nomy and  acquainted  with  marine  surveying.  Captain  Fiinders,  in  memory  of 
Ilia  talents  aim  worth,  named  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  where 
ba  was  lost^  Memory  Ck)ve,  and  the  island  itself  Thistle  Island.  There  he  also 
iffixod  to  a  post,  wiUi  a  suitable  inscription,  a  brass  tablet,  and  concluded  his 
aoooont  of  tne  circumstance  as  follows : — "  His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  mo ; 
and  he  was  lamented  by  all  on  boturd,  more  especially  by  his  messmates,  who 
knew  more  intimately  the  goodness  and  stability  of  his  disposition."  As  one 
ef  tlie  earliest  and  meat  enthusiastic  of  the  many  brave  men  who  have  lost 
thttr  Uvea  in  the  cause  of  Australian  disooyery,  although  oocapfms  a  com- 
paratively humUo  podtioD,  ho  deserves  this  bnef  notioo  of  his  character. 
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Bmobee  nor  other  marks  of  inhabitants  bad  i 
perceived  npon  the  land,  altliough  we  had  pM 
seventy  milee  of  its  cosst.  It  was  too  late  to  goX 
tUs  evening ;  but  eveir  gloss  in  tho  ship  waa  poisW 
to  see  what  could  be  diacoveTed.  Several  ulock  huiq)*,  lib 
ndks,  were  pretended  to  have  been  seen  in  motion  by  » 
the  young  gentlemen,  which  caused  the  force  of  their  i 
nations  to  be  much  admired ;  next  morning,  however,  oa 
going  toward  the  shore,  d  number  of  dark  brows  kangi 
were  seen  feeding  upon  a  grass  plat  by  the  side  of  the  woo^ 
and  our  landing  gave  them  no  disturbance.  I  had  with  a 
a  double- barrelled  gun,  fitted  with  a  bayonet,  and  th«  g 
men  my  oompaniona  had  musketa.  It  would  be  dMcuIt  b 
guess  how  many  kangaroos  were  seen  ;  but  I  killed  ten,  u  _ 
the  rest  of  the  party  made  np  tho  number  to  tfairty-ou^ 
talcen  on  board  In  the  oourae  of  the  day ;  the  least  of  then 
weighing  sisty-nine,  and  the  largest  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds.  After  this  butchery,  for  the  poor  anin  ' 
DulTered  themselves  to  be  shot  in  the  eyes  with  small  al 
and  in  some  coses  to  be  Imoeked  on  the  head  with  sticki,  i 
scrambled  with  difiiculty  through  the  brush-wood,  and  o 
J'allon  trees,  to  reach  the  higher  land  with  the  earveyiiii 
instrumunts ;  but  tha  thickness  and  height  of  tha  wooj 
prevented  anything  else  from  being  distinguiabed.  1 
was  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  estensive  piec«  of  h 
was  separated  firom  the  continent;  for  the  extraordinaiyi 
t«inenes3  of  the  kangaroos  and  the  presence  of  seals  upon  tl  ~^ 
shore,  concurred  with  the  absence  of  oil  traces  of  Dum  I 
show  that  it  was  not  inhabited.  The  whole  ship's  oonpwi 
was  employed  this  afternoon  in  skinning  and  cleaning  tl 
kangaroos ;  and  a  delightful  regale  they  afforded,  after  fbnE 
months'  privation  from  ahnost  any  fresh  provisitms.  Haifa' 
hundred  weight  of  heads,  fore  quuters,  and  tails  were  etawiA 
down  into  soup  for  dinner  on  this  and  the  succeeding  days; 
and  as  much  steaks  given,  moreover,  to  both  officers  and  men, 
as  they  oould  consume  by  day  and  by  night.  In  gratittuk 
for  so  aeaaonable  a  supply,  I  named  this  souti^in  land 
Kangaroo  Island.  Never  perhaps  had  the  dominion  poeaMsei 
here  by  the  kangaroo  been  invaded  before  this  time.  ThC 
seal  shared  with  it  upon  the  shores,  but  they  seemed  to  dwsQ 
ftmicahly  together.  It  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  thC 
report  of  a  gun  fired  at  a  kimgaroo  near  the  bcavb,  bron^ 
out  two  or  three  liellowiug  seals  &om  under  bushas  oonsid* 
ably  further  i^om  tho  water  eidu.     Tho  egoI,  indeed,  seem 
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to  be  much  the  moet  disoerning  animal  of  the  two ;  for  its 
actions  bespoke  a  knowledge  of  our  not  being  kangaroos, 
whereas  the  kangaroo  not  unfrequentlj  appeared  to  oonsider 
OS  to  be  seals.'* 

On  the  coast  of  Kangaroo  Island  a  deep  and  winding  inlet 
led  them  to  a  beant^  sequestered  lagoon,  where  large 
siiimberB  of  pelicans  had  foxma  a  home.  Flinders's  description 
of  the  scene  is  as  follows:— '^ After  taming  two  low  islets 
near  the  east  point,  the  water  opens  out,  becomes  deeper,  and 
dlTidee  into  two  branches,  each  of  two  or  three  miles  long. 
Boats  can  go  to  the  head  of  the  southern  branch  only  at  hi^ 
w«ter ;  the  east  branch  appeared  to  be  accessible  at  all  times  ; 
Imt  as  a  lead  and  line  were  neglected  to  be  put  into  the  boat, 
I  had  no  opportanitr  of  sounding.  There  are  four  small 
islands  in  the  eastern  oranch ;  one  of  them  is  moderately  high 
mtd  woody,  the  others  are  grassy  and  lower ;  and  upon  two 
4)f  these  we  found  many  joxxng  pelicans,  unable  to  fly.  Mocks 
-ai  the  old  birds  were  sitting  upon  the  beaches  of  the  lagoon, 
and  it  iqppeared  that  the  islands  were  their  breeding  places ; 
ttot  only  so,  but  from  the  number  of  skeletons  and  bones 
there  scattered,  it  should  seem  that  they  had  for  ages  been 
aaleoted  for  the  dosing  scene  of  their  existence,  ^rtainly 
Bone  more  likely  to  be  free  from  disturbance  of  every  kind 
ooald  have  been  chosen,  than  these  inlets  in  a  hidden  lagoon 
of  aa  uninhabited  island,  situated  upon  an  unknown  coast 
sear  the  antipodes  of  Europe ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more 
ooasonant  to  the  feelings,  if  pelicans  have  any,  than  quietly 
to  resign  their  breath,  whilst  surrounded  by  their  progeny, 
and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  first  drew  it  Alas,  for  the 
polioans  I  Their  golden  age  is  past ;  but  it  has  much  exceeded 
m  duration  that  of  man.  I  named  this  piece  of  water  Pelioan 
Ijigoon.'' 

Flinders's  descriptions  of  these  singular  scenes,  and  the 
ooxions  circumstances  connected  with  the  intrusion  of  man 
into  the  before  undisturbed  haunts  of  birds  and  animals, 
exflited  considerable  interest  when,  seyeral  years  afterwards, 
tiier  were  published  in  England ;  and  from  the  aboye  account 
of  Pelican  Lagoon  James  Montgomery  derived  the  idea  of  his 
poem  of  ^PeUcan  Island,"  a  work  which  created  considerable 
stir  in  the  literary  world  when  it  was  first  published,  although 
tho  yerdict  of  the  next  generation  hardly  justified  the  flatter- 
hokg  notice  which  it  then  received.  It  was  on  the  unknown 
mkofnUf  too,  of  this  part  of  Australia — **  to  the  north-west  of 
Tan  I>iemen's  Land,^  as  he  described  it— that  Dean  Smft,  a 
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oeotnry  before,  had  placed  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput,  Uw  « 
of  GuUiver'B  adventures.  And  indeed  ao  Uttlo  waa  Aaatn 
geography  understood,  even  at  the  commenoement  of  j 
preeenl  century,  that  a  very  general  belief  prevailed  th«4 
Bhallow  ohannel  or  arm  of  Uie  sea  etretohed  Irom  the  sfmI  I 
Australian  Bight  to  the  Golf  of  Carpentariii,  and  united  tba 
waters  of  the  South  Pacific  with  those  of  the  Indian  Ooeen, 
thus  dividing  what  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  continent 
into  two  lai^  islands.  Flinders  himself  was  inclined  to  tltig 
opinion, — and  it  was  only  after  actual  escaminntioit  that  iu 
became  convinced  that  those  who  entertained  it  were  mit- 
token.  Dean  Swift  makeB  his  rival  kingdoms  of  lillipgl  and 
Blefuscu  occupy  the  shores  of  these  suppoeed  shallow  watcn, 
in  latitude  30  degrees  2  minutes, — a  position  whioh,  etogobdr 
enough,  was,  when  the  country  was  explored,  found  ooveiM 
by  the  waters  of  Lake  Torrens,  only  a  few  feet  deep.  And  Uu 
atruoture  of  the  country  between  Speacer's  Golf  and  the  guljih 
of  Carpentaria  plainly  indicates  that  at  no  very  remote  perioi, 
epeakiitg  geologically,  the  two  waters  actually  were  uniud. 
Some  parts  of  the  intervening  country  are,  indeed,  still  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  although  from  the  lad 
that  the  evaporation  is  greater  than  the  riunfall  the  depressed 
portions  are  now  dry.  Swiff,  probably,  had  adopted  the 
generally  prevalent  notion  about  the  South  Faoifio  and  thit 
Indian  Oceaus  being  connected  by  a  shallow  sea ;  and  tfau 
attention  directed  towards  the  Terra  Australis,  inconsequence 
of  the  publication  of  Dampier'a  Voyages  just  previously,  wm 
doubtless  the  reason  of  his  oboosing  that  country  to  wbicli 
to  lay  the  soene  of  Gulliver's  wonderful  adventures.  It  ie 
curious  enough,  too,  consideriug  the  eminence  attained  by  the 
Australian  fleece  a  century  later,  that  Swift  should  oaT'i 
introduced  into  his  story  the  subject  of  the  fine-woolled  sheep 
of  IJlliput,  some  of  which  he  makes  Gulliver  take  home,  vith 
the  hope  "  that  they  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  woollen 
manu&oture  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  fleeces." 
These  things  throw  a  shade  of  something  almost  approachiof: 
to  a  olaesio  character  over  the  land  whose  coast  tiio  orev  of 
the  Investigator  were  now  exploring. 

Some  very  singular  circumstances  are  recorded  by  FUnden 
in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  animals  and  birds  of  th^se 
shores  bad  no  previous  knowledge  of  man.  On  visiting  OM 
of  the  islands  of  the  Investigator  Group  he  says:  ■■™— 
boaohus  were  frequented  by  seals  of  the  hair  kini  j 
of  tlieiSi  eonflJBUng  of  a  male,  four  or  five  femalca,  ud 
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many  onbe^  was  found  lying  a^ep  at  eyery  two  or  three 
knndred  yards,  their  security  was  such,  that  I  approached 
aeToral  of  these  feonilies  very  closely,  and  retirea  without 
disturbing  their  domestic  trsmquility  or  being  perceived  by 
them."  Again,  when  visiting  the  island  which  he  had  named 
Thistle's  Island,  he  says,  having  caught  a  large  snake,  ''  We 
were  proceeding  onward  with  our  prize,  when  a  white  eagle, 
with  fierce  aspect  and  outspread  wing,  was  seen  bormding 
towards  us ;  but  stopping  short,  at  twenty  yards  o£P,  he  flew 
up  into  a  tree.  Another  bird  of  the  same  kind  discovered 
hiTnself  by  making  a  motion  to  pounce  down  upon  us  as  we 
passed  underneath ;  and  it  seemed  evident  that  they  took  us 
mr  kangaroos,  having  probably  never  before  seen  an  upright 
animal  in  the  island,  of  any  other  species.  These  birds  sit 
watching  in  the  trees,  and  should  a  kangaroo  come  out  to  feed 
In  ihe  day  time,  it  is  seized  and  torn  to  pieces  by  these 
yoiaoious  creatures.  This  accounted  for  why  so  few  kangaroos 
were  seen,  when  traces  of  them  were  met  with  at  every  step ; 
and  for  their  keeping  so  much  in  the  thick  bushes  that  it  was 
impossible  to  shoot  them.  Their  size  was  superior  to  any  of 
those  foxmd  upon  the  more  western  islands,  but  much  inferior 
to  the  forest  kangaroo  of  the  continent.'' 

Leaving  Kangaroo  Island,  Flinders  pursued  his  voyage  to 
the  eastward,  and  on  April  8th,  1802,  when  in  latitude  35 
degrees  40  minutes  south,  and  longitude  138  degrees  58 
minutes  east,  fell  in  with  a  strange  sail,  which  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  exploring  ships  sent  out  by  Bonaparte  of  which  men- 
tion has  already  been  made.  The  French  afterwards  laid 
daim  to  the  first  discovery  of  that  part  of  the  coast  which  the 
Investigator  had  passed  and  examined,  but  on  what  insuf&cient 
gfounds  will  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  the  following  extract 
from  Captain  Flinders'  narrative  : — 

''Before  two  in  the  afternoon,  [April  8, 1802],  we  stretched 
eastward  again ;  and  at  four,  a  white  rock  was  reported  from 
aloft  to  be  seen  a-head.  On  approaching  nearer,  it  proved  to 
be  a  ship  standing  towards  us ;  and  we  cleared  for  action,  in 
case  of  oeing  attecked.  The  stranger  was  a  heavy-looMng 
ship,  without  any  top-gallant  masts  up;  and  our  colours 
being  hoisted,  she  showed  a  French  ensign,  and  afterwards  an 
£nglish  jack  forward,  as  we  did  a  white  flag.  At  half  past 
five,  the  land  being  then  five  miles  distant  to  the  north-east- 
waid,  I  hove  to ;  and  learned,  as  the  stranger  passed  to 
leeward  with  a  free  wind,  that  it  was  the  French  national 
ship  Le  (Jeographe,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nicholas 
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M  to  keep  oar  broadode  to  Iwr,  bet  Ihe  Bag  of  trace  iluNtld 
In  »  daeeptioo ;  aad  karing  eone  to  tlie  wind  on  the  otkv 
tMdc  ■  boat  WM  hoisted  cot,  and  I  went  on  board  tin  Vtnd 
Aip,  wfaii^  bad  alao  bore  fax 

*■  As  I  didaotundentaBd  Fkaacli,  Idx.  Brown.  dM; 
weat  witb  Mie  m  tbe  boat  We  wera  leceiTed  bj 
who  MKiNed  oat  ifaa  ooounaoder,  and  hy  bim  were 
iBtouecabu.  I  reoneeted  c^itaun  BaJidin  to  (' 
Miw|iiiiil  ftom  ttie  Amctralty ;  and  when  it  waa 
aad  peiaaed  itioADwd  mine  from  tfa«  FrencL  majiiii 
bst  be  put  it  hmak  wiAoat  inspection.  He  then  infonnnl 
(hat  he  had  ^wmt  aooM  time  in  examining  tiie  BOath  aod  e 
parts  of  Van  I)kmen'B  I^nd,  where  Mb  geographical  eaffa> 
«M  the  la^eat  boat  and  a  boat's  orev.  had  been  Is/tt  i 
ptobaUy  hiat  la  Base's  Strait  Captain  Baadis  had  eneoi 
•Bred  a  heavy  gale,  the  eune  we  had  experienoed  in  a  t 
degree  on  ftlarch  21,  in  the  InvestigatoPs  StroiL  Ue  «■ 
tbeii  Bepamled  from  bis  oonaart,  Ls  Xatnralieta  ;  bat  baru 
fiiaoe  bad  fair  winda  and  fine  weather,  he  had  explored  d 
soath  coast  from  Weetem  Port  to  the  place  of  our  meetiq 
without  finding  any  liver,  inle4,  or  other  shelter  whii 
sffarded  andiOFage.  I  iaquired  concerning  a  Istge  i^las 
said  to  lie  in  the  western  eatnuic<e  of  Bui^e'B  Strait;  bnt  1 
had  not  seen  it,  and  seemed  to  doubt  much  of  ite  exieta&M. 

"Captain  Bandin  waa  oommunicativB  of  his  disooTBii 
about  Van  Dienien'B  LAnd  ;  as  alao  of  his  oritioiamB  upon  I 
Kiglish  chart  of  Bass's  Strait,  published  in  1800.  He  fool 
great  fault  with  the  north  ^de  of  the  streil,  bnt  oommendl 
the  form  gi^en  to  tbe  Bonth  side  and  to  the  islands  near  i 
On  my  pointing;  out  B  note  upon  tbe  chart,  explaining  tia 
the  norui  siJo  of  the  strait  was  Been  only  in  an  open  boat  ' 
Mr.  IlasB.  who  had  no  good  means  of  fixing  either  latitude 
longitude,  he  appeared  euqirised,  not  having  before  pd 
attxDtion  to  iL  I  lold  him  that  some  other  and  more  parbcsa 
lar  cfaart:s  of  the  Strait  nnd  its  neighbourhood  bad  been  ast 
published ;  and  that,  if  he  would  keep  company  until  ael 
mnming,  I  would  bring  him  a  copy,  with  a  email  mems 
btJonging  to  them.  This  was  agreed  to,  ajid  I  retuiued  nil 
Mr.  Brown  to  the  Investigator. 

"  It  Bomewhat  snrprised  me,  that  Captain  Batidin  made 
•Bquiries  oonceming  my  business  upon  this  unknown 
but  Ma  he  Momed  more  destTOUB  of  commonioating  lolbi 
U'rii)  I  ^as  happy  to  reoeive  it;  next  morning, ' 
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had  become  inquiBitive,  some  of  his  officers  haying  learned 
from,  my  boat's  crew  that  our  object  was  also  discovery.  I 
then  told  him,  generally,  what  our  operations  had  been, 
partiealarly  in  the  two  gulfs,  and  the  latitude  to  which  I 
had  aacended  in  the  largest ;  explained  the  situation  of  Port 
Liincoln,  where  fresh  water  might  be  procured  ;  showed  him 
Gape  Jeryis,  which  was  still  in  sight ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the 
refreshments  to  be  obtained  at  the  large  island  opposite  to  it, 
pointed  out  the  kangaroo-skin  caps  worn  by  my  boat's  crew ; 
and  told  him  the  name  I  had  affixed  to  the  island  in  con- 
sequence. At  parting,  the  captain  requested  me  to  take  care 
of  his  boat  and  people,  in  case  of  meeting  with  them ;  and  to 
■ay  to  Le  Naturaliste  that  he  should  go  to  Port  Jackson  so 
soon  as  the  bad  weather  set  in.  On  my  asking  the  name  of 
the  captain  of  Le  Natnraliste,  he  bethought  himself  to  ask 
mine ;  and  finding  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
chart  which  he  had  been  criticising,  expressed  not  a  little 
surprise ;  but  had  the  politeness  to  congratulate  himself  on 
meeting  me. 

^  I  haye  been  the  more  particular  in  detailing  all  that 
passed  at  this  interview,  from  a  circumstance  whicm  it  seems 
proper  to  explain  and  discuss  in  this  place. 

^  At  the  above  situation  of  35  degrees  40  mintltes  south, 
and  138  degrees  58  minutes  east,  the  discoveries  made  by 
Oaptain  Baudin  upon  the  South  Coast  have  their  termination 
to  the  west :  as  mme  in  the  Investigator  have  to  the  eastward. 
ITet  Monsieur  Peron,  naturalist  in  the  French  expedition,  has 
laid  a  daim  for  his  nation  to  the  discovery  of  all  the  parts 
between  Western  Port  in  Bass's  Strait,  and  Nuyt  s  Archi- 
polago ;  and  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  called  Terre 
Napoleon.  My  Kangaroo  Island,  a  name  which  they  openly 
idopted  in  the  expedition,  has  been  converted  at  Paris  into 
Llale  Decree;  Spencer's  Gulf  is  named  Golfe  Bonaparte; 
Oie  Gulf  of  St  Vincent,  Golfe  Josephine ;  and  so  on,  along 
bhe  whole  coast  to  Cape  Nuyts,  not  even  the  smallest  islands 
being  left  without  some  similar  stamp  of  French  discovery. 
tt  is  said  by  M.  Peron,  and  upon  my  authority  too,  that  the 
Investigator  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  behind  the  Isles 
^  St.  Peter  and  St.  Francis ;  and  though  he  doth  not  say 
Sirectly  that  no  part  of  the  before  unknown  coast  was 
tlisoovered  by  me,  yet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Chapter  XV. 
induces  the  reader  to  believe  that  I  had  done  nothing  which 
5oiild  interfiere  with  the  prior  claim  of  the  French. 
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"  Tet  M.  Peron  was  present  afterwards  at  Port  Jackson, 
when  I  showed  one  of  my  oharts  of  this  coast  to  Captain 
Baudin,  and  pointed  out  the  limits  of  his  diseoveiy ;  and  so 
far  from  any  prior  title  heing  set  up  at  that  time  to  Kangaroo 
Island  and  the  parts  westward,  the  officers  of  the  G^eognpho 
always  spoke  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  Investigator.  Tie 
first  lieutenant,  Monsieur  Freycinet,  even  made  use  of  tha 
following  odd  expression,  addressing  himself  to  me  in  the 
house  of  Oovemor  King,  and  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Ibii 
companions,  I  think  Monsieur  Bonnefoy,  '  Captain,  if  we  bid 
not  been  kept  so  long  picking  up  shells  and  catching  batter- 
flies  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  you  would  not  have  disooveied 
the  South  Coast  before  us.' 

"The  English  officers  and  respectable  inhabitants  then  it 
Port  Jackson,  can  say  if  the  prior  discovery  of  these  parte 
were  not  generally  acknowledged ;  nay,  I  appeal  to  the  French 
officers  themselves,  generally  and  individually,  if  such  veie 
not  the  case.  How  then  came  AL  Peron  to  advance  wiiat 
was  so  contrary  to  truth  ?  Was  he  a  man  destitute  of  all 
principle  ?  My  answer  is,  that  I  believe  his  candour  to  hare 
been  equal  to  his  acknowledged  abilities  ;  and  that  what  be 
wrote  was  from  over-ruling  authority,  and  smote  him  to  tbe 
heart ;  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the  second  volume. 

"  The  motive  for  this  aggression  I  do  not  pretend  to 
explain.  It  may  have  originated  in  the  desire  to  rival  the 
British  nation  in  the  honour  of  completing  the  diseoveiy  of 
the  globe ;  or  be  intended  as  the  forerunner  of  a  claim  to  tbe 
possession  of  the  countries  so  said  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  French  navigators.  Wliatever  may  have  been  the  object 
in  view,  the  question,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world ;  and  if  succeeding  French 
writers  can  see  and  admit  the  claims  of  other  navigators,  ee 
clearly  and  readily  as  a  late  most  able  man  of  that  nation  bae 
pointed  out  their  own  in  som^e  other  instances,  I  shall  not  fear 
to  leave  it  even  to  their  decision." 

The  place  where  this  interview  with  the  French  conmiander 
took  place,  Flinders  named  Encounter  Bay.  He  then  ponaed 
his  voyage  to  the  eastward,  along  a  portion  of  the  coast  \rbich 
had  been  before  examined  by  Captain  Grant  in  the  brig  Lady 
Nelson,  while  on  a  voyage  from  London  to  Sydney.  Of  this 
circumstance,  however,  the  commander  of  the  Investigator  wee 
not  then  aware.  He  landed  on  King's  Island  in  Bass's  Straits 
on  22nd  April,  and  in  crossing  oyer  to  the  mainland  met  with 
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._ii8  brig  Hamngton,  from  Sydney,  engaged  in  a  sealing  ex- 
pedition. Flinders  pays  a  well-merited  compliment  to  the 
enterprise  of  tLe  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  period, 
in  so  promptly  turning  to  profit  the  discovery  of  Base's 
Strait  and  ita  numerous  iBlande,  abounding  with  marine 
animals.  On  the  26th  April  he  discovered  a  large  harbour, 
irhich  he  at  first  thought  was  Western  Port,  but  which  proved 
to  be  Port  Phillip.     His  narrative  of  tbe  discovery,  says  : — 

"  On  the  west  side  of  the  rocky  point  there  was  a  small 
opening,  with  breaking  water  acroBsit ;  however,  on  advancing 
a  little  more  westward  the  opening  assumed  a  more  intereating 
aspect,  and  I  bore  away  to  have  a  nearer  view.  A  large 
extent  of  water  presentiy  became  visible  within  side ;  and 
although  the  entrance  seemed  to  be  very  narrow,  and  there 
were  in  it  strong  ripplings  like  breakers,  I  was  induced  to 
steer  in  at  half-past  one;  the  ship  being  close  upon  a  wind, 
and  every  man  ready  for  tacking  at  a  moment's  warning. 
Tbe  soundings  were  irregular,  between  6  and  12  fathoms, 
until  we  got  four  miles  within  the  entrance,  when  they 
shoaled  quick  to  2J.  We  then  taoked;  and  having  a  strong 
tide  in  our  favour,  worked  to  the  eastward  between  the  shoal 
and  the  rocky  point,  with  12  fathoms  for  the  deepest  water. 
In  makingthe  lost  stretch  from  the  shoal, the  depth  diminished 
from.  10  futhoma  quickly  to  3  ;  and  before  the  ship  eonld 
come  round,  the  flood  tide  set  her  upon  a  mud  bank,  and  she 
stuck  fa^t.  A  boat  was  lowered  down  to  sound ;  and  tiuding 
the  deep  water  lie  to  the  north-west,  a  kodge  anchor  waa 
carried  out ;  and  having  got  the  ship's  head  in  that  direction, 
the  sails  were  Blled  and  she  drew  o&  into  six  and  ten 
fathoms ;  and  it  being  then  dark,  we  came  to  an  anchor. 

"  The  extensive  harbour  we  had  thus  unexpectedly  found  I 
supposed  must  be  Western  Port,  although  the  narrowness  of 
the  entrance  did  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  width, 
given  to  it  by  Mr.  Bass.  It  was  the  information  of  Captain 
£aiidiD,who  had  eosKtud  along  from  thence  with  fine  weather, 
and  bad  found  no  inlet  of  any  kind,  which  induced  this  sup- 
position :  and  the  very  great  estent  of  the  place,  agreeing 
with  that  of  Western  Port,  was  in  confirmation  of  it.     This, 

I  hovavar,  was  not  Western  Port,  as  we  found  next  morning  ; 

1 1  congratulated  myself  on  having  made  a  new  and  useful 

xtvory ;  but  here  again  I  was  in  error.     This  place,  as  I 

waids  learned  at  Fort  Juokson,  had  been  diaoovsred  tea 


I 
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weeks  before  hf  Lieutenant  John  Murray,  wbo 
Captain  Grant  in  tie  command  of  the  Lady  N«laoa.  He  b 
given  it  the  name  of  Port  Phillip,  and  to  the  rooky  poiold 
the  east  side  of  the  entrancfl  that  of  Puint  Nepe«n."  ( 

The  disuovery  of  so  fine  a  harbour  »6  Fort  Phillip  Ij 
lieutenant  Slurray  and  Captain  Flinders,  within  a  few  vat 
of  each  otb^r,  is  remorkab legend  it  so  hikppens  that  d 

Eiriority  of  the  former  does  not  detract  from  the  merit*  of  ll 
utter,  as  Flinders  was  entirely  ignorant  at  the  time  ot  H 
visit  that  Lieutenant  Murray  or  anybody  else  had  been  t' 
before  him.  The  foUowing  extracts  from  his  jonnul  fi 
fully  pourtray  the  principal  features  of  a  scene  which  in  J 
more  than  half  a  century  was  to  become  the  site  of  gnat 
cities,  and  the  abode  of  hundreds  ol'  thousands  of  EuropwuiH, 
forming  one  of  the  richest  communities  on  the  (alo  of  tb« 
©arth  : — 

"  The  Bluff  Mount  (named  Arthur's  Sent  by  Mr,  Hamj. 
JVom  a  supposed  resemblance  to  tlie  hill  of  that  tuun«  aeir 
Edinburgh,)  bore  S.  76  degrees  E. :  but  tram  thatwe  lh« 
shore  trended  northward  eo  fur,  that  the  land  at  the  baaii  «t 
the  port  nould  not  be  seen,  even  from  aloft  Beforfl  prti- 
ceediug  any  higher  with  the  ship,  I  wished  to  gaiA  sonu 
knowledge  of  the  form  and  extent  of  this  grent  piec*  of 
water;  and  Arthur's  Seat  being  more  than  a  tfaousuid  4 
high  and  near  the  water  side,  presented  a  favourable  I 
for  that  purpose. 

"The  western  shore   extended  from  the  entmnce  t 
eleven  miles  in  a  northern  direction,  to  the  extremity  of  V 
iVom  its  appearance,  I  called  Indented  Head  ;  beyond  it '. 
a  wide  branch  of  the  port  leading  to  the  westward,  uu 
euspeoted  might  have  a  Qommunication  with  the  sea:  forttw 
almoet  incredible,  that  sueh  a  vast  piece  of  water  aboold  not 
have  a  larger  outlet  than  that  through  which  we  bad  coau. 

"  Arthur's  Seat  and  the  hills  and  valleys  in  its  noJghboiiF* 
hood  were  generally  well  covered  with  wood :  and  the  i 
wae  superior  to  any  upon  the  borders  of  the  salt  wat«r, « 
1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  esamining  in  Terra  Anstn 
There  were  many  marks  of  natives,  such  as  desert*)!  i 
places  and  heaps  of  oyster  shells ;  and  upon  thu  paninajl 
which  form^  the  south  side  of  the  port,  a  smoke  was  liur 
but  we  did  not  see  any  of  the  people.     Quantities  of  I 
oysters  were  lying  upon  the  heachos  between  high  and  ll 
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water-markfly  and  appeared  to  have  been  washed  up  by  the 
surf  ;  a  ciroomstanoe  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  obeeryed 
in  any  other  part  of  this  country. 

''In  ^e  morning,  a  fire  was  perceived  two-hnndred  yards 
from  the  tent;  and  the  Indians  appeared  to  haye  decamped 
from  thence  on  oar  landing.  Whilst  I  was  taking  angles 
from  a  low  point  at  the  north-eastern-most  part  of  Indented 
Head,  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  showed  themselves  about  a 
mile  from  as ;  and  on  landing  there  we  found  a  hat  with  a 
fire  in  it>  but  the  people  had  disappeared,  and  carried  off  their 
effsots.  I  left  some  strips  of  cloth,  of  their  fSftvourite  red 
oolonr,  hanging  about  the  hut ;  and  proceeded  westward  along 
the  shore,  to  examine  the  arm  of  the  port  running  in  that 
direction. 

^  Three  natives  having  made  their  appearance  abreast  of  the 
boat»  we  again  landed.  They  came  to  us  without  hesitation, 
Keoeived  a  shag  and  some  trifling  presents  with  pleasiire,  and 
parted  with  such  of  their  arms  as  we  wished  to  possess,  with- 
out reluctance.  They  afterwards  followed  us  along  the  shore ; 
and  when  I  shot  another  bird,  which  hovered  over  the  boat, 
aad  held  it  up  to  them,  they  ran  down  to  the  water  side 
and  received  it  without  expressing  either  suiprise  or  distrust. 
Tlieir  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  firearms  I  then  attributed  to 
tiieir  having  seen  me  shoot  birds  when  unconscious  of  being 
observed;  but  it  had  probably  been  learned  from  Mr. 
Murray. 

**  At  day  dawn  I  set  off  with  three  of  the  boafs  crew,  for 
the  highest  part  of  the  back  lulls  called  Station  Peak.  Our 
way  was  over  a  low  plain,  where  the  water  appeared 
fraqnently  to  lodge ;  it  was  covered  with  small-bladed  grass 
Vat  almost  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  soil  was  clayey  and 
shallow.  I  left  the  ship's  name  on  a  scroll  of  paper,  deposited 
in  a  small  pile  of  stones  upon  the  top  of  the  peak ;  and  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  tent,  much  fiitigued,  having 
walked  more  than  twenty  miles  without  finding  a  drop  of 
water. 

"  In  the  evening  we  rowed  back  to  Indented  Head,  and 
landed  there  soon  after  dark.  Fires  had  been  seen  moving 
along  the  shore,  but  the  people  seemed  to  have  fled,  though 
we  n>und  two  newly  erected  hute  with  fires  in  them,  and 
utensils  which  must  have  belonged  to  some  of  the  people  before 
seen,  since  there  was  boiled  rice  in  one  of  the  basketo.  We 
took  up  oar  quarters  here  for  the  nighty  keeping  a  good 
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watch,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the  Indioas  tJl)  ws  [nulled  of 
A'om  the  shore  in  the  morning,  when  seven  efaovred  theok-J 
selves  upon  a  hill  behind  the  hats.  They  ran  down  I 
examine  their  habitations,  and  finding  sveiy  thing  ns  ibey  hi 
left  it,  a  little  water  excepted  of  which  we  were  i 
seemed  satisfied  ;  and  for  a  short  time  three  of  them  foUowi 
the  boat. 

"  No  runs  of  Jiresh  water  were  seen  in  my  excnreioDS ; 
Mr.  Charles  Grimes,  surveyor-general  of  New  SoutJ)  Wsl 
afterwards  found   several,   and    in  particular   a  small  i 
[the  Yarra  Yaira]  falling  into  the  northern  head  of  the  p 
Mr.  Grimes  was  sent  by  Governor  King,  in  1803,    t*  wilk^ 
round,  and  survey  the  harbour;  and   from  his  plan  I  ban 
completed  my  chart  of  Port  Phillip. 

"  The  country  surrounding  Port  Phillip  has  a  pleasing,  uid 
in  many  parts  a  fertile  appearance ;  and  the  sides  of  some  of 
the  hills  and  several  of  the  vailies  are  fit  for  agrioultural 
purposes.  It  is  in  great  measure  a  grassy  oountry.  and 
oapable  of  supporting  much  cattle,  though  better  calculalbd 
for  sheep. 

"  Indented    Head,   at  the  northern  part  of    the  wee 
peninsula,  had  an  appearance  particularly  agreeablo;  thegi 
had  been  burned  not  long  before,  and  nod  sprung  up  g 
and  tender  ;  the  wood  was  so  tbiuty  scattered  that  o 
see  to  a  oonsiderable  distanoe ;  and  the  hills  rose 
the   other  to  a   moderate  elevation,  but    so  gently,  that  |j 

E tough  might  everywhere  be  used.     The  vegetable  soil  a  i| 
ttte  mixed  with  aond,  but  good,  though  probably  not  dea 
OS  I  judged  by  the  small  si^e  of  the  trees. 

"  Were  a  settlement  to  be  made  at  Port  Phillip,  as  doDbl 
less  there  will  be  sometime  hereafter,  the  entrance  conid  b 
easily  defended ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  jj 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  natdves,  for  they  are  aequai 
with  the  effect  of  fire-arms,  and  desirous  of  possessing  ii 
of  our  Qonveniences,  I  thought  them  more  muscular  t 
the  men  of  King  George's  Sound  ;  but,  generally  spi 
thay  differ  in  no  essential  particular  irom  the  other  iolwbita 
of  the  South  and  East  Coasts,  except  in  language,  wtiieb  U 
dissimilar,  if  not  altogether  different  to  that  of  Port  J«' 
and  seemingly  of  King  George's  Sound  also.  1  am  not  aex 
■whether  ihey  have  canoee,  but  none  were  seen." 

ifUuders  ealled  from  Fort  Phillip  for  Sydney  on  t 
liay,  1S02,  ignorant  that  Lieutenant  Murray,  in  the  bngL 
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NelsoHy  had  antioipated  him  by  several  weeks  in  the  discovery 
of  that  fine  bay.  At  Sydney  he  was  welcomed  by  Governor 
King,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  enable  him  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  voyage.  ''So  soon  as  the  anchor  was 
dropped,"  he  says,  "  I  went  on  shore  to  wait  npon  his 
Excellency  FhHip  Gidley  King,  Esq.,  Gbvemorof  New  South 
Wales,  and  senior  naval  officer  upon  the  station ;  to  whom 
I  oommunicated  a  general  account  of  our  discoveries  and 
examinations  upon  the  South  Coast,  and  delivered  the  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  and  Secretary  of  State.  These  orders 
directed  the  Grovemor  to  place  the  brig  Lady  Nelson  under 
my  command,  and  not  to  employ  the  Investigator  on  other 
service  than  that  which  was  the  object  of  the  voyage ;  and 
hiB  Excellency  was  pleased  to  assure  me,  that  every  assistance 
in  the  power  of  tne  colony  to  render  should  be  given  to 
fbrward  a  service  so  interesting  to  his  government  and  to 
himself.  The  Lady  Nelson  was  then  Iving  in  Sydney  Cove ; 
but  her  commander,  Lieutenant  Grants  had  requested  permis- 
aion  to  return  to  England,  and  had  sailed  six  months  before. 
Besides  the  Lady  Nelson,  there  were  in  the  port  his  Majesty's 
armed  vessel  Porpoise,  the  Speedy,  South-Sea  whaler,  and  the 
Margaret  privateer ;  also  the  French  national  ship  Le  Natural- 
iste,  commanded  by  Captain  Hamelin,  to  whom  I  communi- 
Oflied  Captain  Baudin's  intention  of  coming  to  Port  Jackson  as 
soon  as  bad  weather  should  set  in.  Le  Geographe's  boat  had 
been  picked  up  in  Bass's  Strait  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  brig 
Harrington,  and  the  officers  and  crew  were  at  this  time  on 
board  Le  Naturaliste." 

In  order  to  enable  Captain  Flinders  to  continue  his 
aatronomical  observations  while  the  Investigator  was  refitting, 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  Fort  Macquarie,  but  then  called 
CSattle  Point,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  there  a  tem- 
porary observatory  was  set  up  ana  placed  under  charge  of 
bis  brother.  Lieutenant  S.  W.  Flinders,  and  Mr.  John  Frank- 
Un,  then  a  midshipman,  afterwards  the  celebrated  and 
nnfortonate  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  Arctic  explorer. 

The  journal  of  the  commander  of  the  Investigator  during 
hie  stay  at  Sydney  throws  some  little  light  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  settlement  at  that  period.  "  On  the  4th  June," 
be  says,  **  the  ship  was  dressea  with  colours,  a  royal  salute 
fired,  and  I  went  with  the  principal  officers  of  the  Investigator 
to  pay  my  respects  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and 
Captain-generali  in  honour  of  his  Majesty's  birthday.    On  this 
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wlneb»i  ssdtr  tbs  •BperiBtendence  of  Mr. 
■Hlerb^Uer  totheetJoBj;  aadpraTed  lifes 
to  ba  gnrileBt  Is  a  an,  m  wbU  m  for  rowing 
■aoodi  wvlec    Tb*  cost  at  Fort  Jackson  was  no  nm 
Z30;   btit  tiat  waa  otring  to  eome  of  the  matenuU 
•appiiMl  from  lite  public  magvdanaJ' 

Ob  the  2i)th  Jane,  Obtain  Baadin,  the  ccnmnaiider  i 

n«iiph  exploring  expeditioD,  amTed;  aod  it  ia  iat 

to  eoDtrast  the  treatment  he  experieneed  in  Sydney 

eondnct    ehortlr  afterwards  shown  to   Capttun  FU 

Mauritius  .■ — "  Cnptain  Baudin  arrived  in  Le  Geograpie 

20th,  and  a  boat  was  sent  from  the  Investi^tor  to  aa 

towing  the  ehip  up  to  the  cove.    It  wae  gri^^voua  to  » 

misemble  condition  to  which  both  effioers  and  cnw 

reduced   by   scurvy ;    there    being   not    more 

hundred  and  seven^,  aecordin^  to  the  oommani 

than  twelve  men  capable  of  doin^  their  duly.     1 

received   into  the   colonial  hospital ;  and  Doth 

furnished  with  every  thing;  in  the  power  of  t 

supply.  Before  Iheir  arrival,  the  neoeaaity  of  ai 

cumber  of  cattle  in  the  country  had  prevented 

ffOiQ  allowing;  us  any  fresh  meat ;  but  eome  ox«n 

to  Oovernment  were  now  killed  for  the 

and  by  returning;  an  equal  quantity  of  sail  meat, 

excocdingly  scarce  at  tliia  time.  I  obtained  a 

for  my  people     Tho  distress  of  the  French  mi  _ 

i&doea    been   great ;    but  every  nutans  mm  und  ^ 
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kiTemor  and  tlie  pnncipal  inltabitiuiU  of  the  colony,  to  make 
bem  forget  both  their  sufferings  and  the  war  \vluch  existed 
b»tween  the  two  nntiona.  Ilie  Excellency  Governor  King 
'~d  done  me  the  hononr  to  visit  the  Investigator,  and  to 
jept  of  a  dinner  on  boftrd  ;  on  which  ocoaeion  he  had  been 

ed  with  the  marks  of  respect  due  to  his  rant  of  captaJn- 

al,  iknd  shortly  afterwards,   the  captains  Bandin  and 

melin,  with  Monsieur  Feron  and  some  other  French  officets, 

so  Colonel  Paterson,  the  lieutenant^Kovemor,  did  me 

ime  favour ;  when  they  were  received  under  a  salute  of 

.-Ji  gune.     The  intelligence  of  peace,  which  had  just  been 

UT«d,  ooQtributed  to  enliven  the  party,  and  rendered  our 

6  particularly  agreeable." 

ing,  from  Flinders'  journal,  shows  the  paucity  and 
e  of  provisions  in  Sydney  at  that  period: — "  The 

Mhmeat  at  Port  Jackson  was  BO  exorbitant  that  it  was 

^KiBnble  to  think  of  purchasing  it  on  the  public  account.  I 
ftained  one  quarter  of  beef  for  the  ship's  company,  in 
change  for  salt  meat,  and  the  Governor  fumi^hed  us  with 
me  baskete  of  vegetables  from  his  garden.  In  purchasing  a 
k  stock  for  the  cabin,  I  p^d  £3  a  head  for  sheep,  weighing 
MO  thirty  to  forty  pounds  when  dressed.  Pigs  ware  bought 
t  9d.  per  pound,  weighed  alive,  geese  at  lOs.  each,  and  fowls 
jt  3s. ;  and  Indian  com  for  the  stook  cost  5s.  a  bushel" 
Bongaree,  the  intelligent  native  who  had  accompanied  him 
I  years  before  in  his  voyage  to  the  north,  was  selected 
1  on  this  occasion,  together  with  a  youth  named  Nanba- 
Captain  Flinders  bears  testimony  to  Bougaree's  character 
I  the  following  terms  : — "  I  had  before  experienced  muoh 
idvantage  from  the  presence  of  a  native  of  Port  Jackson,  in 
Hinging  about  a  &tend]y  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of 
tther  parts  of  the  coast:  and  on  representing  this  to  the 
loveiTior,  he  authorised  me  to  receive  two  on  board.  Bong*- 
ne,  the  worthy  and  brave  fellow  who  had  sailed  with  me  in 
he  Norfolk,  now  volunteered  again  ;  the  other  was  Nanba- 
»e,  a  good-natured  lad,  of  whom  Colonel  Collins  has  made 
jAation  in  his  Account  of  New  South  Wales." 

Having  refitted,  and  despatched  on  account  of  his  proceed- 
Dgs  and  discoveries  to  England,  Captain  Flinders,  with  the 
Inveetigator  and  Lady  Nelson,  sailed  from  Port  Jackson  on 
iie  22nd  July,  1802.  On  the  7th  of  August  Fort  Cuttia  was 
liacovered  and  named,  and  on  the  2l8t,  Port  Bowen.  On  the 
L7th  October,  when  they  had  reached  Pentecost  Island,  the 
idy  Ifelsos  was  found  to  be  so  utterly  unfit  for  the      ~ 
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m  Miis  •  amwmf  rf  O*  O^  of  CBipaataria.  Vfhu  t^ 
Mm  his  oAai  Tm  OfaaKB^  C^m,  U  the  bottom  of  i: 
GriC  «■>  faad  !•  kt  a  otHler  -of  l&lands,  &a  wai  tlij 
'^■ddk  G^%  A«A«  to  As  wntnid.  Tbese  groups  tn;- 
■■Hrf  iliwiwrtj  tW  Wdkdy  liluds  and  tb«  IMl'v 
J^Hlk.  M^^  BAMiiBS  WSB  fi>iiiidon  Uia  shorca  of  tl. 
flaV  «f  As  o^nMBii  vidia  of  tba  Chinese.     Th&n  vn-.i 

fite  Im^  V*"™*  ^  ^^  eottoB,  boats'  raddcn.  A  wool^^ 
ladha^  lad  nftw  MtidM.  At  mn  ialaai,  wbicb  tbe^  tun." 
Mo^iB'a  IdABd.  dej-  had  ■  scxioBS  s&ajr  nitb  lite  iiaiii> 
IB  -wtiefc  two  ssiloa  vm  kiUad  uul  tb»  life  of  Mr.  Wtsb 
tW  >nia^  «as  pbesd  ia  p«riL  Tbey  found  the  geognplir 
(m  G«If  of  OiiylMi^  as  girta  id  tba  old  chaiU,  to  : 
v^aMbtf  CBtnd.  SbaOly  ifter  qaitting  it  the;-  met  w'.:. 
Bx  or  ■—  Hmrmrmr  praaa,  which  espluned  the  apt  . 
Am  neott  Tinb  thn-  had  awt  vrich.  These  ptoaa  beknp  < 
la  Iha  JBijah  «C  Bde£  aad  irare  poit  of  a  much  larger  flu: 
tiHB  tm  k  VV{n^  lor  tnpaag  fiahiiig. 


tba 
^L  To; 

^K         tril 

^r         the 


■pramioMa,  OipUin  niaden  ajgain  directed  h 
du  west  ecMBt  of  Australia,  and  on  the  14th  May.  1 "  I '  : 
Oi^  Letswta,  aad  icaciwd  Sydoej  on  tbe  KtU  J -it. 
Ihs  lavestigstor,  npoa  beiqg  examined,  was  found  ... 
a  state  that  aha  ms  eoademiied  la  uoseawurthy.     >.  .11.^,.. 
vrho  hid  hastened  hia  retain  to  Syduty  in  cocsoqueacv  <■: 
tha  dangeroua  cooditioii  of  his  ahip,  stub  Ijy  no  meana  satuiri 
with  the  ffiTi'P"*'""  ha  bad  been  able  to  bestow  on  eea 
parts  of  the  cons!,  and  particolurly  on  Torres  Stiaita.     Vf— 
the  Tiew  lfa«i«fonj  of  making  n  further  examtaation  of  tJ^^: 
dangerous  lotuiity,  ho   prouured  passages  for  hiuueU  i>i<i 
Bioet  of  bis  crew  in  an  armed  store  ship,  named  the  PoTpoit 
whii-h  was  nboat  to  proceed  to  England  by  that  rout&    Hi 
vessel,  in  ooinpanj  with  the  Bridge  water  East  Indinmen. 
the  ship  Cato,  sailed  from  Syduey  on  tbe  lUth  July,  I' 
Tbe  vovase  was  a  most  unfortuutLte  one.    In  passing  tbrr 
Torres  Siraita  tbe  Porpoise  and  tlie  t'ato  were  both  wth 
and  ibo  Diidgewater  sailed  away  in  the  most  heartleBS 
without  rondering  any  osabtoQce.  Flinders  upon  this  1 
the  uommand,  and  under  hia  dirttctlons  a  small  cutter 
built,  in  which,  with  fourteen  uf  bis  men,  be  determined 
t«tuni  foi  uaust*uce.     Ua  reached  ijydney  on  the  &th  * 
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^BoBT-  Hers  Ba  procured  from  the  GoTernment  5  imall 
iBcbooner  of  ^9  tons  called  the  Cnmberiand  (o  very  leaky  and 
ill-found  craft),  but  in  which  he  quiclily  returned  to  the 
wreck  of  the  Porpoise,  took  on  board  port  of  his  crew,  and 
sailed  for  Eogland.  The  remninder  of  his  men  and  the  crew 
of  the  Porpoise  were  taken  off  the  sandbank  at  the  same  time 
by  two  trading  Tessels.  Flinders  manned  to  reach  the 
Island  of  Maurititia  in  his  crazy  little  schooner  on  the  17th, 
December,  1303,  but  instead  of  meeting  with  such  hospitality 
and  kindness  as  had  been  lavished  upon  the  French  nariga- 
toT9  B  few  montba  before,  by  the  Government  and  people  of 
Sydney,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  thrown  into  gaol,  his  papers 
and  charts  seized,  his  representations  treated  -with  contempt, 
and  hie  person  with  indignity.  He  had  in  his  possession  at 
this  time  the  French  passport  of  which  preTiona  mention  boa 
been  made,  but  De  Cnen,  the  Governor  of  WauritiuB,  refused 
to  recognise  it,  because,  as  he  said,  it  applied  only  to  his 
former  ship,  the  Investigator.  This  infamous  Governor  Ds 
Caen,  against  whom  Flinders  had  been  warned  before 
leaving  Sydney  by  Governor  King,  not  only  took  possession 
of  the  Cumberland  and  her  oommandor  and  orew,  but  seized 
the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  navigator's  private  papers,  oa 
well  OS  the  ship's  log  boolt.  Flinders  was  at  first  placed  in. 
winfinement  at  Garden  Prison,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Wilhelm's  Plains;  his  captivity — a  most  rigoioas  one — 
extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  seven  years. 

Some  time  after  his  imprisonment  commenced,  the  French 
exploring  shipa,  Geogniphe  and  Nalurnliate,  tonohed  ab 
Mauritius,  but  instead  of  the  officers  interfering  in  FHnders'a 
favour  they  appear  to  have  taken  means  to  make  his  detention 
mora  certain  and  secure,  for  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
taking  place  soon  alterwards  Flinders  alone  was  excepted. 
He  was  not  liberated  until  the  7lh  of  June.  1810.  In  the 
meantime  the  French  authoritins  had  got  hold  of  his  charts 
and  plans,  tbe  evidences  of  his  discoveries  and  success.  The 
Trench  commander,  in  the  Geographe,  had,  as  previously 
narrated,  met  with  him  on  the  south  roast  of  New  Holland. 
in  April,  1802.  after  he  had  survpyed  tbat  eooat  from  Caps 
Leeuwin  to  Kangaroo  Island  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mora 
rastern  portion  of  the  south  coast  having  been  previously 
described  either  by  himself  or  by  Lioutpnant  Grant ;  yet  on 
"  (  return  of  the  Geographe  find  Natnrnliste  to  Europe  tha 
"loh  voyagers  committed  the  injnstice  and  were  guilty 
I   ingratitude    of  ignoring    tho    claims     of    Captun 
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Fliodera  and  Oaptala  Grimt  altogether,  and  approprUM  l»l 

themaelves  tlie  credit  of  being  the  firat  diacovsrocs.  Ilu 
knew  that  Flinders,  if  still  alive,  was  safe  in  gaol  tl  l] 
Mauritius,  and  it  is  strongly  eiispected  that  they  vitm  iatbi 
mental,  if  not  in  bringing  that  imprisonment  «b<»U,j«tri 
procuring  its  contiouauoo  for  their  own  porposeB,  m,  t 
returning  to  Europe,  they  boldly  announcea  themaalm  | 
the  disooverers  of  the  endre  southern  coast,  from  'Wiltt 
Promontory  to  Cape  Leeuwin.  They  gave  the  i 
Napoleon  liond  to  the  whole  country,  and  bestovvd  S 
names  on  all  the  bays,  headlands,  aud  islands  on  the 
Port  Phillip  they  called  Port  du  Debut,  Cape  Sohanl 
altered  to  Cape  Richelieu,  Portland  Bay  was  called  Tom  _ 
Bay,  Kangaroo  Island  they  named  Decree  Islaad,  and  bo  B 
with  the  rest 

Their  eo-oalled  discoveries  were  spoken  of  in  Fnaot  j 
eolipaiug  everything  of  the  kind  which  had  been  potfou 
by  English  navigators,  and  they  were  loaded  with  boDOun  I 
their  government.  In  the  meanwhile  Flinders  lang'iushedl 
gaol,  and  all  attempts  to  procure  his  liberation  proved  nuaruf 
ing  until  his  health  waa  completely  broken.  When,  at  UngU. 
he  was  allowed  to  depart,  his  papers  and  charts  w«n 
detained.  He  afterwards,  however,  procured  the  restoratiua 
of  such  K  portion  of  them  as  was  amply  sufficient  to  oaavk< 
the  Frent^  explorers  of  the  blackest  falsehood  and  Use 
deepest  ingratitude,  and  the  French  Govemment  of  haricig 
grossly  violated  "that  excellent  mas im,  'causa  soientiarsa 
OBuaa  populoram,'  which  AL  Pecon  boasted  that  hi^  counti}' 
bad  "  &rst  inscribed  on  the  code  of  European  natioua,'* 

Flinders  reached  England  in  1810,  and  died  in  1814. 
having  never  recovered  &om  the  effects  of  his  long  and  cnul 
imprisonment  His  achievements  as  a  scientifio  naTigator 
and  a  successful  explorer,  when  the  paucity  of  the  m«uu  at 
hia  oommond  are  taken  into  accoant,  must  be  ptonoonce^ 
almost  unparalleled.  He  left  a  widow  and  a  daughter,  to 
whom  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  yMu 
1853,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  death  of  the  husband  snii 
father,  granted,  in  testimony  of  his  services,  u  pension  of  ou 
hundred  pounds  a,  year.  Mrs.  Flinders  died  soon  atVer  tl 
pension  was  granted,  but  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Petrie,  i 
survives  to  witness  the  tardy  and  scant  justice  done  to  1 
unfortunate  father's  memory. 

The  fate  of  Bass — the  youthful  friend  and  compaatoa  t 
Flinders — woaetill  more  melancholy  than  his  own.    '^'•*- 
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'with  tiie  mania  for  traffic,  wluoli  raged  in  Sydney  like  an 
infectioaa  disease  about  the  end  of  uie  eighteenth  century, 
lie  left  the  navy,  and  embarked  in  the  hazardous  pursuit  of  a 
oontraband  trader  with  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  western 
ooast  of  South  America.  M.  Feron,  in  his  notice  of  the  com- 
merce of  Fort  Jackson,  states  that  when  he  was  there  with 
the  French  exploring  expedition,  he  saw  several  ''  vessels  of 
oreat  burthen  and  strength,  well  armed,  which  were  intended 
for  the  western  shores  of  America^  deeply  laden  with  mer- 
chandise, for  acontraband  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  Feru.'* 
In  one  of  these  vessels  Mr.  Bass  risked  his  fortunes  and  his 
life.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  first  voyage  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  sent  to  work  in  the  mines  in  the  interior. 
Jiio  very  reliable  particulars  of  his  fate  have  ever  come  to 
light  Some  accounts  say  that  he  perished  in  captivity,  and 
that  his  death  was  owing  to  the  hardships  to  which  he  was 
exposed  ;  while  others  assert  that  he  met  his  death  by  ship- 
wreok  when  attempting  to  escape. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

PBOOKOB  W  SKITLBMXBT  VKDSB  OOTZBHOB  KlirO— KOBIOLX  IBLAID  ABAK- 
HOVBD— YAH  DIXlCBir*B  LAUD  COLOHISED — ^ABOBTIVB  ATTBXFT  AT  FOBT 
FBUXIP — BBBBIXIO08  SPUUT  Of  THB  IBI8H  PBII0VXB9— TBXIX  mBUBBIO 
noai  AID  DBFBAT. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  vear  1803,  the  idea  of  abandon- 
ing the  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island  began  to  be  entertained 
by  the  Home  Government  That  step  had  long  before  been 
recommended  by  GK>vemor  Hunter.  For,  notwithstanding 
the  high  estimate  which  Gt>vemor  King  had  formed  of  the 
capdbuities  of  the  place,  the  want  of  a  harbour,  the  small 
extent  of  the  island,  its  great  distance  from  Sydney,  and  other 
unfavourable  circumstances,  had  made  it  from  the  commence- 
ment a  source  of  greater  trouble  and  expense  than  in  the 
opinion  of  many  it  was  worth.  Guided  principally  by  the 
aoooonts  given  by  Flinders  of  the  capabilities  of  V an  Diemen's 
TdtaiAf  it  was  determined  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  river 
Derwent,  in  the  southern  part  of  that  island,  with  a  view  to 
the  removal  to  that  place  of  the  prisoners  and  settlers  from 
Koifblk  Island,  and  uie  ultimate  breaking  up  of  the  establish- 
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ment  there.  In  July,  1803,  a  small  party,  oonBisting  of 
Lieutenant  Bowen,  Mr.  Surgeon  Mountgarret,  tiiree  soldien, 
and  sixteen  prisoners,  was  despatched  to  the  Derwent,  in  tba 
schooner  Lady  Nelson.  They  landed  and  commenced  opera- 
tions, at  a  place  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Derwent  which 
they  called  JRestdown  or  Risdon  Cove,  on  the  10th  August  of 
the  ahove  year.  Colonel  Paterson  was  also  sent  from  Sydney 
shortly  afterwards  to  form  a  new  settlement  at  Port  Dalnnonple, 
the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  the  river  discovered  by  Flinden 
and  Bass  on  the  northern  coast  of  Van  Piemen's  Land.  He 
at  first  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  York  Town,  near  the 
entrance  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  river; 
but  afterwards  removed  to  George  Town  on  the  opposita 
shore;  and  ultimately  a  site  to  which  the  name  of 
Launceston  was  given,  at  the  head  of  the  tidal  wateiBi 
and  about  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth,  was  chosen  as 
the  position  for  the  northern  capital  of  the  island.  It  wm 
also  determined  by  the  Homo  Government,  about  the  Fame 
time,  to  form  a  similar  settlement  at  Port  Phillip,  as  the  large 
bay  discovered  a  short  time  before  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Bass's  Straits  had  been  named.  The  circumstance  which 
principally  induced  the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  take 
the  course  of  forming  two  remote  settlements  almost  simul- 
taneously was  a  growing  spirit  of  insubordination  among  the 
prisoners  in  and  around  Sydney,  arising,  it  waa  said,  from 
the  influence  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
transported  for  their  share  in  the  Irish  Ecbellion  of  179S, 
It  was  thought  that  the  best  plan  for  preventing  mischief  of 
that  kind  was  the  separation  as  widely  as  possible  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  disloyalty  or  thought  likely  to  encourage 
others  in  projects  of  insubordination. 

The  attempt  to  found  the  settlement  at  Port  Phillip 
is  understood  to  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  desire  of 
Lord  Ilobart,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to 
immortalise  his  name  in  connexion  with  Australian  colo- 
nisation. It  was  upon  the  advice  of  a  Mr.  Capper,  one 
of  the  clerks  of  his  office,  that  Port  Phillip  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  site  of  the  settlement  which  should  transmit 
the  name  of  Ilobart  to  future  generations.  This  ambitions 
design  was,  however,  frustrated,  so  far  as  this  particular 
site  was  concerned,  by  circumstances  which  will  be 
presently  narrated.  The  officer  appointed  to  form  the  Port 
Phillip  settlement  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  David  Collini, 
Judge  Advocate  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  history  of  the 
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oolony  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  these  pages.  He 
liad  proceeded  to  England  in  1799,  and  was  chosen  from  his 
long  Australian  experience  to  be  the  founder  of  the  new 
colony  on  the  northern  shores  of  Bass's  Straits. 

Soon  after  the  discovery,  by  Captain  Murray,  of  the  magni- 
ficent bay  on  whose  .shores  it  was  intended  to  found  the  settle- 
ment, and  the  visit  of  Flinders,  Fort  Phillip  was  examined 
and  reported  upon  by  Captain  Grimes,  the  Surveyor-General 
of  New  South  nales.  The  locality  having  been  determined 
upon,  the  Calcutta,  a  fifty-gun  ship,  was  commissioned  in 
XSagland  to  take  out  the  officers  and  people,  and  the  merchant 
ship  Ocean,  of  600  tons,  chartered  to  convey  the  necessary 
provisions,  tools,  and  stores  to  lost  for  three  years.  On  board 
the  former  were  300  convicts,  about  fifty  marines,  a  few  free 
settlers,  with  twenty-five  women,  ten  children,  and  the  proper 
complement  of  officers.  The  Ocean  arrived  at  Fort  Phillip 
Heads  in  the  first  week  of  October,  1803,  and  the  Calcutta  on 
the  10th  of  the  some  month.  The  site  of  the  settlement  was 
chosen  at  Point  Nepean,  about  five  miles  from  the  Heads. 
There  some  ground  was  cleared,  and,  by  the  19th  of  the  same 
month,  the  people  all  landed  and  lodged  in  tents.  Shortly 
after  landing  at  Port  Phillip,  however,  both  Collins  and  those 
under  his  charge  became  dissatisfied  with  the  place  and  their 
prospects;  the  situation  on  which  the  encampment  was  formed 
was  badly  chosen,  water  was  scarce,  and  the  natives  were 
numerous  and  turbulent.  Collins  at  once  represented  to 
Governor  King,  in  Sydney,  the  desirability  of  removiog  the 
settlement  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  having  gained  per- 
mission to  do  so,  operations  to  effect  that  object  were  shortly 
afterwards  commenced,  and  the  Ocean  transport,  which  had 
brought  out  the  provisions  and  stores  from  England,  was 
employed  for  their  removal  to  their  new  destination.  The 
place  to  which  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  colony  was 
Sullivan's  Cove,  at  the  Derwent  Biver,  about  ten  miles  from 
Hisdon  Cove,  the  place  chosen  by  Lieutenant  Bo  wen  as  the 
site  on  which  the  people  removed  from  Norfolk  Island  were 
to  form  their  new  settlement  At  Sullivan's  Cove  accordingly 
the  first  party  of  the  Port  Phillip  expedition  landed  on  the 
dOth  January,  1804,  and  the  remainder  in  the  month  of  June 
following.  The  proceedings  which  followed  their  removal 
Tvill  be  best  related  when  the  settlement  of  Van  Diemen's 
I^and  comes  to  be  spoken  o£ 

While  Uie  expedition  under  Colonel  Collins  remained  at 
Fort  PhiUipy  seyeral  of  the  oonyiota  ran  away.  Some  retomed 
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before  the  place  was  finally  d^erted,  after  wandering  tti  S 
bush  for  many  days ;  while  others,  worn  ont  with  fatigue  4 
hunger,  came  bock,  intending  to  give  themselves  vp,  ooly  w" 
it  was  too  late.  These  people — their  companions  \ 
gone — found  themselves  reduced  to  starvation  or  driTUi  I 
throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  aboriginea.  Ijflb 
or  nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  which  befel  all  but  one  of  tIiB» 
unfortunate  people.  The  man  referred  to,  a  person  of  gigasiic 
stature  named  Buckley,  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  t 
tribe  of  blacks,  by  whom,  instead  of  being  killed,  he  was  kindly 
treated.  He  appears  to  have  readily  assumed  their  hahiu, 
and  to  have  fultimately  acquired  considerable  influence  ovai 
them.  He  continued  to  live  as  one  of  their  number  for  ihii^ 
three  years,  and  when  the  first  permanent  colonists  arrivi 
1838,  was  scarcely  dUtinguiehable  from  the  savages  i 
whom  he  was  aseooiated.  He  used  his  inflaenoe  with  t 
black  friends  in  favour  of  his  countrymen,  and  was 
the  means  of  preventiug  bloodobed  on  more  i 
occasion.  To  the  whites  he  appeared  exceedingly  doll, 
uncommunicative,  and  stupid,  but  whether  his  iutelleot  ha' 
been  blunted  to  on  extraordinary  degree  by  contact  for  4 
long  a  period  with  savages,  or  whether  his  natural  stnpidS 
ftttd  taciturnity  were  greater  than  that  of  other  men,  had  aei 
been  ascertained;  for  although  he  lived  for  twenty  years  & 
his  return  to  civilised  life,  few  particulars  could  be  got  from 
Mm  respecting  the  aborigines  or  his  manner  of  life  whils 
among  them.  He  answered  most  questions  with  a  simple  yea 
or  no,  and  the  impression  he  left  on  those  who  attempted  to 
converse  with  him  was  that  his  intellectual  faculties  wero 
nearly  obliterated.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  believe,  conaidaring 
the  influence  he  exercised  on  the  aborigines,  that  he  conJd 
have  been  originally  deficient  in  intellect.  The  cause  of  hia 
remarkable  taciturnity  and  apparent  stupidity  was  probably 
that  gradual  dulling  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which  hu 
been  observed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  men  who  h 
been  similarly  situated  even  for  a  much  shorter  time. 

To  return  to  the  parent  settlement  at  Port  Jackson 
after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  transported  for  their  a 
in  the  Trish  rebellion,  the  rumours  before  referred  to  having 
got  ^ oat,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  design  on  their  partta 
excite  an  insurrection  in    the  colony,  an  investigation  wag 
ordered  and  many  suspected  persons  examined,  but  little  <f~~ 
lothing  come  to  light>  the  statements  made  being  TBgue  ai 
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aconclosiye.  However,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  any 
ttempt  of  the  kind  it  was  determined  to  raise  a  small  volunteer 
dree.  Two  companies  of  fifty  men  each  were  accordingly 
mbodied,  one  at  Sydney  and  the  other  at  Parramatta.  They 
rere  styled  the  Loyal  Associated  Corps,  and  a  captain  and 
wo  lieutenants  were  appointed  to  each.  In  consequence 
robably  of  the  suspicions  excited  and  the  steps  taken,  all 
raa  quiet  for  a  time. 

The  5th  of  March,  1803,  was  remarkable  as  the  date  on 
rbich  the  first  Australian  newspaper  was  published.  Mr. 
I^orge  Howe,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned  as  having 
een  employed  by  Governor  Hunter  to  print  official  notices, 
ras  the  conductor.  The  name  adopted  was  the  Sydney 
razette.  It  was  a  very  small  journal,  printed  with  worn-out 
rpe,  on  very  coarse  paper.  It  was  made  the  official  organ, 
ad  continued  to  be  so  for  many  years.  As  a  medium  for 
laldng  public  the  **  Greneral  Orders"  of  the  Government,  it 
'as  useful,  but,  being  under  the  strictest  censorship,  it  did 
ot  attempt  to  discuss  public  matters.  Officials  of  all  grades, 
'hen  mentioned  at  all,  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  most 
ilsome  flattery.  One  of  that  class,  a  Mr.  Mann,  author  of  a 
x>rk  entitled  a  Picture  of  New  South  Wales,  writing,  in  1809, 
ifors  in  terms  of  strong  approval  to  the  Sydney  Gazette,  and 
lys  that  **  a  vigilant  eye  was  kept  upon  it,  to  prevent  the 
ppearance  of  anything  which  could  tend  to  shake  those 
nnciples  of  morality  and  subordination,  on  the  due  pre- 
»vation  of  which  depended  the  individual  happiness,  and 
le  public  security  of  the  settlement"  That  monstrous 
!«de-monopoly  which  was  exercised  by  the  civil  and  mili- 
ary officers,  and  has  been  before  prominently  referred  to 
I  these  chapters,  had  of  course  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
press.  The  state  of  Sydney  society  was  then  so  exceptional 
lat  freedom  of  discussion  was  perhaps  not  only  inexpedient 
at  impossible.  There  were  but  two  classes,  those  who  ruled 
ad  those  who  obeyed. 

Many  of  the  '*  General  Orders"  published  in  the  Gazette 
rere  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  The  words,  the  habits, 
le  conduct,  and  almost  the  looks  of  the  people  were  regulated 
y  general  orders ;  the  time  to  rise  and  the  time  to  go  to  bed 
rere  regulated  by  general  orders ;  a  general  order  enacted 
iat  ^idlers"  were  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  hard  labour; 
tiat  persons  **  guilty  of  seditious  words  or  actions  were  to 
iceive  exemplary  punishment,  and  their  houses  to  be  demol- 
dMd;*   that  free  persons  neglecting  to  attend  musters  wer^ 
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tx>  tw  treated  ae  T^iaata  afid  n&t  to  hard  lAboor.  the  \<m&t' 
of  botb  the  impaiter  and  the  niailef  were  obio  re^it;i;'-<ilT 
general  onieia :  thoae  of  imparters  vera  not  to  e:i';i'l  "U' 
httndnd  per  cent,  and  Uiow  of  retailers  ten  per  ixut.  Tim 
cxfaaardinaty  difference  in  the  l^gal  nt«  of  profits  otfoi^  i 
good  illostntioa  of  the  ioSoenm  ezercieed,  anu  the  mnnopniy 
esJDjed.  by  the  oSdoU,  who  ware  tfaemwlves,  either  Erectly 
or  indirectlf  throogh  their  fnends.  the  priudpal  if  not  U" 
onljr  penOBs  engaged  in  coauQ«roe  with  England  or  foni^ 


I 
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In  Uanh.  1304,  that  spirit  of  ibgitboi<linatioD  amongtli' 
00Q*iets,  which  had  b^en  guning  groond  for  months,  iirok' 
oat  inopeni«ToU;  and  it  l^caiue  OTident  that  th<    '  ■ 
ment  had  acted  nith  furcsi^ht  and  praJi-uie   in  '^ 
form  the  sew  settlements  »t  Van  Oieman'd  Laud  soiui- 
wfaom  th«y  had  saepected  of  being  the  oaus^s  of  thu  iul>uUi^<<>- 
aentimsnta  so  gcaerallj    prevalent  amongst   the   priaoci:!-' 
Abont  midnight  on  Sunday,  M&rth  4th,  a  message  was  ^^«eiT^  i 
in  Sydney  from  Parramalta,  by  Goremor  King,  Btiititi;L:  l1:&I  '-^' 
man  belonging  to  the  gan^  emjitoyed  on  the  roads  :'i.'i  ^  -ii  1- 
ings  at  Tooiigabli««  and  Castle-Uill  hiid  been  joiii' 
prisoners  employed  on  the  aurroundiiig  farms,  uii  i  .. 

plondei-ed  the  neighbouring  settlors  of  ^eir  arms  .-Ui  I  ;:. 
nition were thea  marching  upon  ParRuaatta,comiiii)ri,i_  . 
serious  depredatione  and  outrages.     The  Govenioi  .  r 

the  scene  of  the  dbturbaaee  at  once,  and  was  in  j'i<: 
by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  >rbe re  he  was  soon  al'iL-i  join  i 
by  Major  Jobsstou  with  fifty  men  of  the  New  South  WiJ' 
Corps.  This  small  force  was  then  divided  into  two  parti'-^- 
oue  of  which  proceeded  towards  Caetle  Hill,  in  hopes  of  foil- 
ing in  with  the  insurgents.  After  mjtrching  eome  distiiucr, 
however,  it  was  oscei'tained  that  they  had  chunged  tlieir 
original  plan,  and  that,  instead  of  coming  towards  Parnknuitt*. 
the  main  body  was  proceeding  towards  Windsor  and  tb* 
HttwkeBbury  district  On  leaving  Parramatta  in  pursuit,  ll 
militaiy  bad  been  joined  by  a  few  of  the  settlers  iwd  of' ' 
respectable  colonists,  armed  in  the  best  manner  thatth«  h 
ana  urgency  of  the  occasion  would  pormiL  The  inearga 
were  overt^cen  about  noon,  at  a  place  called  the  Ponds,  a 
way  between  Parramatta  and  Windsor,  by  the  party  ui 
Major  Johcstoii,  consisting  of  twenty-five  soldiore,  and  i 
few  settlers  who  had  joined  as  volunteers.  The  priBO 
were  found  to  be  well  armed,  end  to  be  between  tn 
t^ee  hundred  in  number.  They  halted  and  took  up  ap 
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on  the  slope  of  a  hill  wLen  they  perceived  the  insignificant 
force  by  which  they  were  followed.  The  ringleaders,  two 
men  named  Cunningham  and  Johnstone,  thinking  they  had 
the  handful  of  military  completely  in  their  power,  or  at  least 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  so  small  a  force,  at  once 
advanced  towards  Major  Johnston,  who  was  marching  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  attempted  to  parley  or  to  dictate  terms. 
Ab  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  near,  however,  the  Major, 
with  cool  audacity,  and  admirable  presence  of  mind,  seized 
one  of  them  and  placed  a  pistol  at  his  head,  while  Laycock, 
a  quarter*master  m  his  corps,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  and 
stature,  ran  up  and  with  one  blow  killed  the  other  on  the 
spot  Their  followers  immediately  commenced  firing  at 
random,  but,  on  the  soldiers  and  setUers  pouring  in  a  volley, 
many  of  their  number  fell  'and  the  others  broke  and  fied. 
The  pursuit  continued  for  three  or  four  hours.  Several 
prisoners  were  captured,  and  the  body  of  Cunningham,  the 
leader,  killed  by  Laycock,  was  taken  to  Windsor  the  same 
evening,  and  there  hung  up  in  front  of  the  public  store  as  an 
example  to  others.  Many  of  the  misguided  insurgents  gave 
themselves  up  within  the  next  few  days,  and  eight  of  tibose 
captured  with  arms  iu  their  hands  were  brought  to  trial, 
found  guilty,  and  executed.  Others  received  various  minor 
ponishments,  but  the  main  body  returned  quietly  to  their 
work,  and  most  of  them,  professing  penitence  for  their  conduct, 
escaped  with  a  reprimand.  The  total  number  killed  in  the 
affray  or  afterwards  hanged  is  said  to  have  been  about  sixty  ; 
bat  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  The  arms  taken 
from  them  were  13G  muskets,  besides  a  number  of  pistols, 
swords,  and  other  weapons.  About  one  half  the  insurgents 
were  persons  who  had  been  transported  for  the  share  they 
had  taken  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  Most  of  the  others 
had  been  induced  to  join  them  either  by  threats  or  hopes  of 
plunder. 

A  perusal  of  the  various  contemporary  accounts  of  this 
insurrection  leads  to  the  belief  that  much  more  was  made  of 
the  affair  at  the  time  than  its  importance  merited.  It  was  in 
reality  a  mere  wild  outbreak  of  a  few  scores  of  discontented 
and  disloyal  men,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  thing 
more  definite  in  view  than  a  desire  to  escape  from  penal  labour 
and  restraint,  and  whose  vague  yearning  for  freedom,  without 
any  settled  plan  of  action,  could  hardly  have  led  to  any  other 
result  than  the  instant  and  complete  defeat  which  followed. 
Those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  affair  were  very  few  in 
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number,  and  the  first  acoounts  of  their  doings  which  reached 
Sydney  seem  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Major  Johns- 
ton undoubtedly  displayed  great  activity,  address,  and  courage, 
and  his  conduct  in  dealing  with  the  insurgents  was  the  theme 
of  universal  praise.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  matter  he 
left  ISydney  with  fifty  men  for  the  scene  of  the  disturbance. 
This  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  after  a  loog 
and  rapid  inarch,  capturing  the  ringleaders  and  disiersing 
their  followers  by  the  way,  his  little  party  reached  Windsor 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  miles,  much  of  it  being  through  very  broken  and 
scrubby  country,  almost  destitute  of  roads.  This  promptitude 
and  energy,  and  the  conduct  of  Laycock,  his  quarter-master, at 
the  first  onset,  struck  such  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  mis- 
guided men  that  they  never  rallied.  Their  sudden  and  com- 
plete discomfiture  probably  saved  many  of  the  Hawkesboiy 
settlers  from  having  their  homesteads  plundered  and  their 
lives  endangered. 

The  official  class,  as  well  as  the  respectable  part  of  the 
settlers,  seem  to  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  high  state  of 
terror  by  the  alarming  rumours  which  were  in  circulation  for 
months  previous  to  this  outbreak.  Suspicion  and  uncertainty 
hfid  been  eo  widely  prevalent  as  to  the  extent  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  believed  to  be  in  existence,  that,  when  it 
came  to  a  head,  people  were  surprised  at  the  insignificance  of 
the  results.  Many  of  the  more  wealthy  settlers,  on  the  first 
alarm  of  the  rising,  took  energetic  steps  for  the  defence  of  their 
families  and  homesteads,  but  as  they  had  to  rely  for  assistance 
almost  exclusively  upon  their  convict  servants,  whose  fidelity 
was  exceedingly  doubtful,  their  position  was  a  very  critical 
one.  The  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Holt,  before  referred  to, 
contain  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  things  which  then 
existed,  and  the  preparations  made  by  the  settlers  to  resist  th« 
insurgent  prisoners.  Holt  himself,  perhaps  from  having  been 
the  leader  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  was  strongly  suspected 
by  the  officials  and  the  military  of  being  concerned  in  the 
intended  rising,  and  public  rumour  pointed  Jiim  out  as  the 
man  who  was  to  head  the  insurgents.  Ho  had  previous  to 
that  time  been  managing  the  property  of  Mr.  Cox,  and  resided 
at  Brush  Farm,  near  Parramatta,  adjoining  the  estate  where 
his  employer  and  family  lived.  Ho  had  a  large  number  of 
assigned  men  in  his  charge,  and  from  his  uniformly  just  and 
humane  conduct  towards  them  was  exceedingly  popidar  with 
the  prison  class  generally.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish 
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prisoners  looked  upon  him  as  likely  to  become  their  leader, 
although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  them  the  slightest 
g^round  for  entertaining  that  expectation.  In  his  Memoirs  we 
find  the  following  account  of  the  opposition  he  offered  to  the 
prcnect,  and  the  steps  he  took  to  protect  his  employer's  family 
and  property.  Mr.  Cox,  it  shomd  be  understood,  notwith- 
ttancung  the  suspicions  afloat  as  to  Holf  s  connection  with  the 
projectors  of  the  outbreak,  placed  the  fullest  reliance  on  his 
loyalty  and  good  faith.    Holf  s  statement  says : — 

**  I  now  approach  a  period  of  my  life,  which  I  consider  the 
most  unfortunate  in  the  whole  of  my  existence.  In  February, 
1804,  the  deyil  was  as  busy  in  New  South  Wales  as  ever  he 
had  been  in  Ireland,  and  exerted  all  his  evil  influence.  The 
lower  people,  convicts  and  others,  both  English  and  Irish, 
seeing  their  torment  increasiug  in  this  most  ill-managed 
oolony,  conceived  an  opinion  that  they  could  overpower  the 
anny,  possess  themselves  of  the  settlement,  and  eventually 
make  their  escape  from  it  Where  they  were  to  go,  did  not 
enter  into  the  contemplation  of  these  poor  fellows,  who 
Cancied,  at  all  events,  they  could  not  be  worse  off  than  they 
were  already.  Some  of  them  hinted  to  me  that  they  thought 
sach  a  thiug  might  be  done.  I  thought  so  too,  and  that  it 
might  come  to  a  head;  and  therefore,  pointed  out  in  the 
strongest  language  I  was  master  of,  the  folly  of  such  an 
attempt      '  You  saw,'   said  I,  *  in  Ireland,  that  even  there 

J  on  could  not  depend  on  each  other,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
e  worse  here.    An  insurrection  will  only  add  to  your  misery, 
or  bring  you  to  the  gallows.' 

**  Their  numbers  were  contemptible,  and  their  means  still 
more  so ;  therefore  they  must  assuredly  fail,  and  be  hanged* 
I  told  them  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,  and 
if  such  a  scheme  should  be  put  into  execution,  I  would  act  on 
the  side  of  the  Government  and  the  laws. 

**  I  did  hope  this  advice  would  have  had  the  desired  effect> 
bat  the  foolish  people  had  set  their  minds  upon  it,  and  were 
determined  to  proceed,  cost  what  it  might  The  English  were 
as  much  involved  in  the  business  as  the  Irish.  Of  course, 
after  declaring  my  sentiments  so  fully,  I  was  not  kept  in  their 
confidence  ;  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  such  an  idea  had 
aver  been  hinted  at 

**  On  the  4th  March,  1804,  when  returning  home  through 
Patxamatta^  I  saw  several  men  standing  about  in  little  gangs, 
and  reooUecting  what  had  been  told  me,  I  suspected  some- 
thing was  going  on,  but  said  nothing.    Havmg  dined  at 
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Parramatta,  I  walked  out,  and  met  Timothy  Holster,  task- 
master of  tlie  Government  men.  He  and  I  seldom  met  bat 
we  drank  tpgetlier,  when  time  permitted,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  we  called  for  a  decanter  of  runL  He  was  an  English- 
man,  and  while  we  were  drinking  he  said  to  me, '  Mr.  Holt, 
take  my  advice  and  do  not  be  out  late  to-night,  as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  hear  anything  against  you.'  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant ;  and  he  then  told  me  that  the  Irishmen  were  to 
break  out  that  night,  but  that  the  Government  were  in 
possession  of  their  plans.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  Ml 
Cox,  and  brought  my  wife  and  child  to  his  house,  and  told 
him  what  I  had  heard.  He  asked  me  my  opinion  of  the 
business ;  to  which  I  answered,  that  I  knew  nothing  more 
than  what  I  had  heard  and  told  him,  but  that  I  should  be 
ready  to  defend  his  house,  and  keep  off  any  assailants.  He 
gave  Serjeant  King,  who  was  his  clerk,  orders  to  prepare 
some  cartridges,  and  we  were  all  upon  the  alert  Mr.  Cox 
said  it  was  very  likely  that  the  insurgents  would  endeavour 
to  force  me  to  head  them,  and,  if  I  refused,  would  put  me  to 
death.  My  answer  was, '  I  can  die  but  once,  and  from  this 
spot  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  move  until  morning.' 

'*  I  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  gates,  doors,  and  all  the 
defences  I  could  think  of.  I  got  the  timber  carriage  chains, 
and  lapped  them  round  the  gates  and  posts.  There  were  thiw 
gates  to  bo  passed  before  the  court-yard  could  be  entered,  and 
1  made  all  fast.  Having  thus  got  all  things  as  secure  as 
possible,  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  state  of  our  fire-arm?, 
and  having  loaded  our  muskets  with  buck  shot,  I  asked  Mr. 
Cox  if  he  would  take  the  command.  He  gave  it  to  me,  saying? 
I  was  more  accustomed  to  such  matters  than  he  was,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  would  make  a  good  fight  of  it.  I  therefore 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements,  in  case  we  should  be 
attacked. 

"  I  placed  Mr.  Cox  on  my  right,  opposite  a  large  gate-post, 
fourteen  inches  square,  and  Sergeant  Xing  on  my  left  telling 
him,  that  it  was  not  fair  that  he  should  receive liis  Majesty's 
money  for  doing  nothing.  John  Joyce  was  placed  at  the 
upper  gate,  and  Darby  Murphy  at  the  lower  gate,  for  a 
watchman.  I  then  told  every  man  what  he  was  to  do,  and 
that  the  first  who  stirred  from  his  post,  without  my  orders* 
should  receive  the  contents  of  my  musket  in  his  body.  I 
took  the  centre  myself,  boing  flanked  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  King^ 
The  road  or  path  leading  to  the  house  was  only  sixteen  feet 
wide,  and  it  was  paled  in  with  a  six  foot  paling,  so  that  a 
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]i;irty  woulil  be  obliged  tokeepTerv  oloia  togelher.  We  heard 
iho  insurgentii  nt  the  distiuice  of  about  half  a  mile,  but  they 
cauie  no  neiirer  to  us. 

"  About  twelve  at  night,  however,  they  went  to  my  farm, 
and  took  away  a  mugket  and  a  bhmderbuss  &om  my  son,  who 
was  but  fourteen  voors  old  ;  and  a  young  man  named  James 
Dobbs,  an  EDgliahman,  they  forced  to  join  them.  My 
shepherd  was  so  small  that  uiey  did  not  consider  him  worth 
tlieir  attention  ;  but  they  awore  tbey  would  soon  have  me. 
"Alien  thuy  were  gone,  Joshua,  my  son,  came  throngb  the 

i~h  and  told  us  what  had  happened  at  the  BruBb  Farm; 

'  put  him  into  the  house,  with  Mis.  Cos,  my  wife,  and  the 
liiidren,  aad  stood  to  our  post  till  the  morning,  when  Mr, 
Cox.  rode  over  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
night.  lie  returned  in  the  evening  with  the  following 
a<«ount." 

The  account  given  by  Holt  us  having  been  brought  by 
Mr,  Cox  was  substantially  the  eoine  as  that  given  above,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  overthrow  of  the  insurgents  was  followed,  us  might 
have  been  expeL'ted,  by  acts  of  great  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  military  and  settlers  towards  the  deluded  men.  Holt 
states  that  many  of  the  uofortnnatfl  wretches  who  attempted 
to  escape  by  flight,  after  the  engagement  at  the  Touda,  as 
above  related,  were  arrested  by  the  soldiers,  constables,  and 
settlers,  aad  being  brought  before  an  impromptu  court-martial 
it  was  arrauged  that  lots  should  be  drawn  from  a  hat,  and 
that  every  third  man  whose  name  w'aa  drawn  should  be 
hanged.  Many  fine  young  men,  he  aays,  were  strung  up 
like  dogs,  and  more  would  have  been  had  not  the  arrival  of 
the  Governor  put  a  slop  to  the  extraordinary  prooeedings.  It 
does  not  appear  moreover,  that  the  outbreA  was  entirely 
confined  to  convicts  or  persons  of  the  lowest  class,  for  among 
those  hanged  by  the  self- constituted  court-martial  was  a 
young  mua  of  good  family,  the  nephew  of  a  high  Govern- 
ment officer;  "but  this,"  says  Holt,  "was  kept,  so  far  as  it 
could  be,  a  profound  secret.''  Tho  suspicions  excited  against 
Holt  were  strengthened  after  the  ontbreak  by  the  confessions 
of  some  of  the  prisoners,  who  declared  that  he  was  to  have 
been  their  leader.  W'hether  tbey  said  this  to  please  those  is 
authority,  who  from  his  antecedents  looked  upon  him  as  a 
dangerous  man,  or  whether  the  actual  authors  of  the  out- 
break had  circulated  the  report  that  he  was  to  lead  them 
■unong  their  more  ignorant  followers  in  order  to  increase  their 
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oonfidenoe  in  the  enterprise,  is  nncertain,  bat  fhe  result  «u 
that  Holt  was  brought  before  the  Gt>Yenior,  who,  upon 
hearing  his  statement,  exclaimed,  "  Gro  home,  sir,  and  ukb 
oare  of  yourself,  or  I  will  hang  you."  Further  inTestigationa 
revealed  in  a  very  striking  way  the  great  popularity  of  HoU 
with  the  prison  class,  and  this  circumstanoe  and  the  fact  thaty 
although  overtures  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  prisonen 
to  become  their  leader,  he  had  not  communicated  the  offer  to 
the  authorities,  induced  the  Governor  to  look  upon  him  with 
suspicion,  and  to  send  him  soon  afterwards  to  Norfolk 
Island. 

The  rust  in  wheat,  a  visitation  which  has  almost  paralysed 
agriculture  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  was  quite  as  destructive  to  the  prospects  of  the  old 
settlers  of  sixty  years  ago  as  it  has  been  to  their  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  present  generation.  Mr.  Holt,  who^  ts 
before  mentioned,  was  superintending,  in  1803,  the  agricol* 
tural  operations  of  Mr.  Cox,  one  of  the  largest  caltivators  of 
that  period,  records  what  then  happened,  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  21st  October  a  more  beautiful  appearance  of  i 
successful  harvest  never  flattered  the  expectations  of  i 
farmer ;  it  was  within  three  weeks  of  being  ripe,  the  ears 
were  full  and  plump,  the  straw  clean  and  well  coloured,  and 
in  every  respect  it  was  gratifying  to  look  at.  I  was  greatly 
rejoiced,  expecting  it  would  clear  off  a  good  portion  of  3Ir. 
Cox's  debts.  It  was,  however,  but  delusive  ;  and,  like  other 
dreams  of  hope,  only  made  engaging  and  delightful  to  dis- 
appoint our  expectation,  and  to  show  how  uncertain  are  all 
human  calculations.  In  three  days  it  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  rust,  and  the  produce  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  acres  was  not  worth  twenty  pounds. 

"  This  extraordinary  blight,  which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
this  country,  is  produced  by  fogs,  which  come  on  suddenly, 
and  obscure  the  sky  for  some  days ;  and  if  it  happens  when 
the  wheat  is  nearly  ripe,  inevitably  destroys  it  It  covers 
the  whole  straw  and  ear  with  a  reddish  powder,  like  the  rust 
of  iron,  which  falls  /off  as  you  walk  through  the  standing 
com,  and  ironmolds  cotton  or  linen  articles  like  iron  rust, 
and  so  effectually,  that  in  a  very  short  time  they  rot  and  fall 
in  pieces.  I  sent  for  the  treasurer  and  the  trustees,  to  view 
the  com  after  this  calamity,  who  condemned  it  as  not  worth 
reaping,  and  we  gave  it  to  the  neighbours,  to  turn  their  pigs 
into  it,  to  eat  up  the  grain  which  had  escaped  the  blight  It 
was  a  loss  of  at  least  fifteen  pounds  per  acre,  which  amounted 
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to  £3990.  a  terrible  lose,  indeed,  at  this  time ;  but  it  could  not 
be  helped,  and  fretting  only  mnde  tliiuga  worse  :  ao  we  bore  up 
against  the  foul  weather,  and  braved  the  Btorm,  with  couraga 
but  with  humility." 

Holt's  aupposition  that  rust  in  wheat  was  pecnliar  to  JTow 
South  Wales  was  erroneous  ;  or,  if  tnie  in  1803,  eoon  ceaaed 
to  be  90,  for  in  1804  and  1805  the  wheat  crops  in  England 
were  almost  destroyed  by  a  predsely  similar  visitation. 
Naturalists  and  Bt^ientific  men  propounded  various  theories 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  endeavoured  to 
aeoount  for  its  prevalence  by  all  sorts  of  euppoBition.  But  it 
n-aa  reserved  for  that  eminent  observer  of  nature,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  (the  companion  of  Coptaiu  Cook  in  Ma  voyage  when 
he  vinitcd  Botany  Bay.)  to  investigate,  elucidate,  and  explain 
the  phenomena  of  rust.  He  ascertained  that  met  waa  a 
fungus,  that  it  waa  rather  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  diseased 
vegetation,  and  that  although  it  almost  destroyed  the  grain 
so  far  as  it^  flour-producing  properties  were  cortoerned,  it  in 
no  way  affected  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  That  the  rust 
fiin^E,  although  in  all  probability  its  minute  eporules  are 
present  wherever  wheat  is  grown,  requires  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphoi-e  to  germinate,  there  can  be  uo  doubt;  but  it 
would  seem  that,  after  germinating,  it  spreads  with  rapidity 
in  almost  all  conditions  of  atmosphere,  on  all  varieties  of 
soil,  and  under  the  most  widely  differing  circumstances. 
Rust  is,  in  fact,  present  to  some  extent  every  year  ;  altiough 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  favour  its  develop- 
nicnt  are  absent,  its  tfTects  are  too  insignificant  to  attract 
.ii'.eniioc.  It  was  only  last  year  (1864),  although  the  discovery 
J.  I'l  been  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  about  sixty  years  before, 
ii.at  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  began  to  comprehend 
tliat  the  vitality  oi  wheat,  and  its  consei^uent  suitability  for 
seed,  was  not  injured  by  the  rust. 

The  first  efi'ort,  under  unfavourable  conditions  of  eoil  or 
climate,  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  productions  which  owe 
r}ieir  peculiarities  to  man's  interference,  is  to  throw  off  their 
xtiinsic  and  artificially  acquired  qualities,  and  to  assume 
.'loir  normal  charaoteris tics.  A  full,  plump,  round  grain  of 
"  iieat  is  nhnost  as  much  the  result  of  man's  care  and  atteji- 
'  <a  OS  a  throughbred  looe-horse  or  a  Durham  ox.  And  when 
'  .iced  under  ctroumatances  unfavourable  to  artificial  e^^ietence, 
LiiL-  tame  beautiful  natural  law  preservea  unimpaired  the 
vitality  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  productions  by  the 
"*"-  "/  th0  acquired  or  eugiofted  qualillea.     \\.  \»  * 
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question  of  deep  intereet^  whether  ihese  ooeaaionil  rervBou 


with  whioh  man  has  interfered  and  extensiyely 
suit  his  own  purposes.  Short  sighted,  ignorant^  ernug 
mortals  often  look  with  dismay  on  what^  if  rightly  undv- 
stood,  would  be  regarded  as  blessings.  This,  at  all  eyenteiii 
certain,  that  the  iMa  tiny  grains  of  wheat  affiBoted  by  nit 
have,  when  used  for  seed  in  the  following  year,  piodiifiid 
most  abundant  and  healthy  crops ;  and  it  is  by  no  mem 
certain  that  appearances  which  in  many  instanoes  are  looksl 
upon  as  the  effects  of  disease  do  not  arise  from  effoiti  of 
nature — that  they  are  not  in  fact  signs  of  har  reoupeniiTS 
energies — ^impoverished  possibly  by  man's  desire  to  mO 
himself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  food-producing  qualitiM  d 
plants  without  reference  to  their  vifatl  nr£rftrmiTift^fcittg  ^IfmnMiii. 

Holt's  memoirs  contain  a  good  deal  of  infonnalion  re- 
specting the  drinking  habits  of  the  early  colonists.  Ban 
was  the  uniyersal  beverage,  and  was  consumed  in  enormooi 
quantities.  Proceeding  to  Parramatta  shortly  after  hif 
arrival,  he  says : — ''  The  day  after,  I  walked  about  the  towiL 
I  saw  several  persons  from  Dublin,  of  whom.  I  had  saw 
knowledge,  and  also  my  countryman,  the  most  accompliahed 
of  pickpockets,  Banington.  He  was  walking  arm  in  am 
with  Thomas  Atkins,  Esq.  I  wished  to  have  some  conTff- 
satiou  with  them,  and  I  think  they  desired  to  talk  with  xdb. 
Mr.  Atkins  asked  me  into  his  house,  and  Barrington  followed. 
A  bottle  of  rum  was  produced,  and  some  pleasant  converMtioe 
about  Ireland  passed.  At  length  I  wished  to  retire,  but  lb 
Atkins  said  he  never  allowed  any  bottle  off  his  table  till  hi 
saw  it  emptied.  We  finished  the  half-gallon  bottle,  and  wen 
of  course  not  a  little  elevated,  being  each  of  us  as  fall  of 
chatter  as  a  hen  magpie  in  May.  Mr.  Atkins  was  not  a  jadn 
but  acted  as  a  kind  of  deputy  when  Judge  Dore  was  not  abJi^ 
which  frequently  happened,  for,  when  spirits  were  plenty  is 
the  colony,  he  was  generally  indisposed.  Barrington  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions  about  Ireland.  When  I  returned 
Mrs*  Holt  said  she  was  apprehensive  that  the  hot  climate  and 
the  drinking  would  injure  my  health.  But  I  told  her,  thi 
hotter  the  dimate,  the  more  spirits  might  be  drank,  whick  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  the  case/' 

Heferring  to  the  cause  of  the  intemperate  habits  of  tiM 
colonists,  he  says : — '*  The  cause  of  the  great  price  of  spiite 
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and  of  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  private  distillatioii  in  the 
oolony,  which  was  produced  thereby,  may  be  £Edrly  stated  as 
owing  to  the  monopoly  obtained  by  some  of  the  chief  persons 
Kt  Sydney,  who  were  in  a  combination,  by  which  they  made 
0normou6  fortunes ;  to  the  great  misery  of  the  large  mass  of 
llie  settlers.  These  gentlemen  would  purchase  an  entire  car^o 
of  spirits,  and  put  it  into  their  stores.  For  a  few  weeks 
after  the  arriTal  of  this  cargo,  they  would  sell  it  at  two 
poionds  ten  shillings  a  gallon,  and  then  would  raise  the  price 
to  three  pounds  a  gallon — ^indeed,  I  have  known  spirits  to 
Bdl  at  four  pounds  the  gallon  ;  yet  these  gentlemen  bought 
the  spirits  at  ten  shillings  the  gallon.  So  seductive  an 
artiole  was  spirits,  that  the  poor  and  the  feeble-minded  could 
not  resist  its  purchase  at  any  price,  and  they  therefore  became 
the  victims  of  imposition.  Enormous  as  the  cost  of  spirits 
was  in  New  South  Wales,  there  was  more  drank  there  than 
in  any  part  of  the  world  that  I  know  of;  and  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  to  this  infatuation  much  of  the  crime  in  the 
colony  may  be  attributed.  It  may  be  thought  a  strange  idea» 
bat  it  is  my  honest  conviction,  that  if  spirits  were  to  oe  had 
at  a  moderate  price  in  New  South  Wales,  there  would  be  less 
intoxication,  and  consequently  less  crime.  Drunkenness, 
aooording  to  my  view  of  human  nature,  would  soon  work  its 
own  cure;  it  is  the  love  of  drinking  that  is  so  dangerous,  and 
love,  I  have  observed,  is  always  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  it  has  to  encounter.  We  seldom  prize  that 
idiich  is  easy  of  acquisition." 

The  administration  of  justice  is  said  by  Mr.  Holt  to  have 
been,  during  his  residence  in  the  colony,  in  a  very  deplorable 
slate.  The  Judge- Advocate,  at  the  period  of  his  arrival,  was 
m  Mr.  Bichard  Dore,  and  his  assistant  or  deputy  the  Mr. 
▲tldns  before  referred  to.  Both  are  said  to  have  been 
notorious  drunl^ards.  Dore's  conduct  is  represented  bv  Holt 
as  highly  disgraceful  in  other  respects.  Having  a  dispute 
with  the  captain  of  the  ship,  in  which  he  (Holt)  arrived  in 
the  colony,  concerning  the  payment  of  his  son's  passage 
monev,  he  applied  to  his  republican  friend,  old  Mr.  Margaret, 
for  aovice.  '*  I  told  him,''  says  Holt,  "  I  would  go  to  the 
Judge-Advocate  and  lodge  my  complaint  Mr.  Margaret 
aniiled  at  my  simplicity,  and  observed,  *  You  are  very  young 
in  this  colony ;  do  not  fancy  that  courts  of  justice  exist  here 
as  they  are  constituted  at  home  ;  if  you  send  a  present  to  the 
jadge,  and  it  be  greater  and  more  valuable  than  that  sent  by 
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your  adversa^,  ypu  will  Buooeed  by  it,  not  oUierwise;  nenr 
rely  here  upon  what  Englialimen  ciJl  the  jnstioe  of  thdr  case. 
Bad  as  the  mother-countiy  is,  the  coiuts  there  are  purity 
itself  in  comparison."  Holt  was  told  that  the  captain  would 
ineyitably  bribe  the  judge.  Here  is  the  result : — ^"  I  set  a 
man  to  watch  that  eyening,  and  he  brought  me  word,  that  a 
firkin  of  butter,  a  cheese,  and  five  or  six  gallons  of  sdritiy 
were  landed  from  the  slup  and  sent  to  the  judge's  aouMi 
When  the  case  came  on  I  produced  the  receipt,  to  show  that 
my  son  was  a  passenger,  and  that  I  had  paid  the  money. 
The  judge,  however,  would  not  listen  to  me,  saying  we  wen 
all  convicts ;  my  wife,  my  son,  and  myself.  I  told  his  honor 
that  it  was  not  so,  for  none  of  us  were  convicts.  I  had, 
*  on  terms,'  agreed  to  live  in  the  colony,  but  not  as  a  convict; 
and  my  wife  and  son  were  both  passengers,  as  free  from 
imputation  as  himself.  He  desired  me  to  be  silent,  and 
when  I  remonstrated,  and  said  his  conduct  was  a  perversion 
of  justice,  he  ordered  me  to  be  put  out  of  court,  adding,  ditt 
if  I  said  another  word  he  would  commit  me  to  gaoL" 

Mr.  D.  D.  Mann,  himself  an  oiHcial^  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  be  unduly  severe  on  persons  of  his  own  class,  whatever  Holt 
might  have  been,  in  his  picture  of  New  South  Wales,  pub- 
lished in  1810,  confirms  to  a  considerable  extent  the  asser- 
tions of  the  latter  respecting  the  maladministration  of  justice. 
*'As  an  instance,"  he  says,  ''of  the  irregularities  that  have 
been  practised  by  some  of  those  in  magisterial  capacities,  I 
need  repeat  none  others  tlian  that  I  have  known  men  without 
trial  to  be  sentenced  to  transportation  by  a  single  magistrate 
at  his  own  barrack ;  and  free  men,  after  having  been  acquitted 
by  a  court  of  criminal  judicature,  to  be  banished  to  one  or 
other  of  the  dependent  settlements;  and  I  have  heard  a 
magistrate  tell  a  prisoner  who  was  then  being  examined  for  a 
capital  offence,  and  had  some  things  found  upon  him  which 
were  supposed  to  be  stolen,  and  for  which  he  would  not 
account,  that  were  he  not  going  to  be  hanged  so  soon,  he 

(the  magistrate)  would  be  d if  he  would  not  xnake 

him  say  from  whence  he  got  them ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  leea 
true,  that  records  of  an  examination,  wherein  a  respectable 
young  man  was  innocently  engaged,  have  been  destroyed  by 
that  same  magistrate,  before  whom  the  depositions  were 
taken." 

The  order  which  had  reached  the  colony  in  1803,  for  the 
abandonment  of  Norfolk  Island,  was  not  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  effect  until  two  years  afterwards.    Governor  Kingi 
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who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  founding  of  the  settlement 
there  in  1788,  had  always  regarded  the  place  with  great 
favour,  and  it  is  probable,  if  his  wishes  had  been  consulted  at 
this  period,  he  would  have  advised  that  New  South  Wales 
itself  should  be  abandoned  rather  than  his  pet  colony.     But 
Governor  Hunter's  opinion,  after  having  visited  the  place  on 
his  way  to  England,  was  strongly  against  it,  and  his  repre- 
sentations ultimately  prevailed  with  the  British  Government. 
Still  Governor  King  managed  to  delay  commencing  to  carry 
oat  his  instructions  until  1805.   He  represented,  and  probably 
with  truth,  that  the  settlers  themselves  were  strongly  opposed 
to  their  removal  to  any  other  place.     However  that  might  be, 
whether  owing  to   the  opposition  they  offered,  or  the  Go- 
vernor's dllatoriness,  such  a  delay  took  place  that  five  years 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  order  until  its  complete  accom- 
pUahment  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  people.     The  popula- 
tion, in  1805,  when  the  process  of  their  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's   Land  commenced,  numbered  over  one  thousand. 
The  consideration  granted  by  the  British  Government  to  the 
settlers  for  giving  up  their  little  farms  and  homes  was  liberal, 
and  the  process  of  their  transference  was  carried  out  with  the 
atmost  regard  for  their  interests.     The  place  at  which  most  of 
fchem  settled  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  they  named  New  Norfolk, 
thus  perpetuating  in  their  new  home  the  name  of  the  old 
one  which  they  are  said  to  have  quitted  so  reluctantly.     The 
Ibnnation  of  a  colony  in  so  small  and  remote  an  island  was, 
DO  doubt,  a  mistake.     Such  a  settlement  could  never  repay  the 

Seat  expense  incident  to  its  formation  and  protection.  But 
ving  been  formed — all  the  heavy  expenses  having  been 
incorred — ^having  existed  for  fifteen  years,  and  having  attained 
bo  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
my  good  grounds  for  its  total  abandonment.  When  the 
lettlement  was  broken  up  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  land 
n  eolcivation,  which  from  its  exuberant  fertility  yielded 
d^ondant  returns.  Many  substantial  buildings,  public  as  well 
IS  private,  had  been  erected.  If  the  Government  wished  to 
withdraw  the  prisoners,  they  might  have  handed  over  their 
tbsndoned  structures  to  the  free  settlers.  If  these  people  had 
»een  allowed  to  remain  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
[uickly  risen  to  a  flourishing  communitv.  But  the  orders 
or  the  total  abandonment  of  the  island  were  imperative. 
liere  was  no  appeal,  and  every  soul  had  to  obey. 

The  most  important  event  which  occurred  during  the  rule  of 
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Oovenior  King  wf»  the  settlement  of  Tod  Dii 
Colonel  David  Collins,  the  officer  who  was  pT{n<dpilly 
menbil  in  the  coloniaHtion  of  that  lelaQil,  and  whose  I 
New  South  Wales,  daring  the  first  few  years  of  its 
has  beon  frequently  mentioned  in  these  ohaptets, 
A  more  paiticulaT  notice  in  a  history  of  AustroliaD  coloniakticc 
than  he  has  yet  received.  Xext  to  Oovemor  Phillip  hitnMU 
he  moat  be  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  and  talented  tnu 
connected  with  the  foundation  and  early  history  of  Briti&i 
communities  in  Australasia.  Colonel  Collins  was  the  eon  c: 
General  Arthur  Tooker  Collins,  and  grandeoQ  of  Mr.  Atthoi 
Collins,  author  of  a  well  known  work  on  tlta  Vtfnge  U 
England.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  hut  bom  at  £x«titi. 
and  entered  the  service  of  his  country  at  a  very  t«h 
age.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  Lieuttinaot  of  MaiatM 
In  1772  he  was  engaged  with  Admiral  M'Btid?,  is  tlw 
rescue  of  the  unfortunate  Matilda  Queen  of  Dennark. 
sister  of  George  the  Third.  Id  1775  he  waa  serring  ic 
America,  and  married  a  lady  of  tliat  country,  lla  (TUtlr 
distinguished  himself  in  the  revolotionary  war,  and  pu- 
tioularly  at  the  battle  of  Hunker's  Hill,  in  fltonuing  tL- 
redoabt  with  the  first  battalion  of  marines.  In  1784  be  leui 
part,  OS  captain  of  marines,  in  the  Courageux,  of  74  gnu  '^ 
the  relief  of  Gihraltnr.  In  17^7.  on  the  British  Govenund 
resolving  to  found  a  colony  in  Australia,  he  waa  appoistr^ 
Judge-Advocate  and  chosen  as  Secretary  by  the  (ih>virn)ur. 
He  tilled  this  position,  with  credit  to  himself  and  advaoU^ 
to  his  country,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  daring  viock. 
in  common  with  Governor  Phillip  and  other  officera,  * 
underwent  great  privations.  He  returned  to  En^rUad 
1707,  and  shortly  afterwards  published  bis  history  oi  1 
settlement.  This  work,  which  is  written  In  a  style  of  attr 
tive  simplicity  and  good  taste,  abounds  with  infonaalioD 
a  highly  interesting  character,  embellished  witli  eDgnviiu:^ 
of  a  very  superior  kind,  illustrative  of  the  soenary  u' 
natural  history  of  the  country,  and  ths  customs,  ceremwJ:- 
weapons,  and  implements  of  the  nativse.  He  had  the  mortiflr^ 
tion  of  finding,  on  his  return  to  England,  that  hie  teg  yaon  > 
arduous  service  in  the  colony  wa.<}  rewarded  with  nun' 
the  brevet  rank  of  lieu  tenon  t^oolon  el,  while  liia  romuii«rati^' 
was  confined  to  the  pittance  of  a  half-pay  captain,  tfa*  ti^- 
Bpent  in  the  colony  not  being  allowed  to  oounL  IV' 
injustice,  for  wluoh  he  vras  never  able  to  obtain  efliaetu^ 
mdresB,  wrung  from  Mm  some  remarks  at  the  oIom  ol  tin 
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second  yolame  of  his  history  ;  and  the  attention  thus  drawn 
to  his  case  induced  those  Uien  in  power  to  offer  him  the 
government  of  the  projected  settlement  at  Port  Phillip.  This 
offer  he  accepted.  His  landing  there  with  the  expedition 
imder  his  command^  and  his  abandonment  of  the  place  shortly 
afterwards  for  what  he  considered  a  more  eligible  site  on  the 
ehores  of  the  I>erwent»  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  have  been 
before  related.  His  conduct  in  precipitately  leaving  so  ex- 
cellent a  site  for  a  settlement  has  been  generally  condemned, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  evinced  a  great  want  of 
judgment  or  firmness^  for  it  was  probablv  the  persuasions  of 
others  rather  than  his  own  inclination  that  induced  him  to 
leave  Port  Phillip  for  the  less  promising  and  fertile  insular 
land.  He  underwent  at  Sullivan's  Cove,  where  he  fixed  the 
aite  of  the  settlement  (named  after  Lord  Hobart,  the  noble- 
man then  at  the  head  of  the  Oolonial  Office,}  a  repetition 
of  the  hardships  and  privations  he  had  experienced  many 
years  previously  on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  He  governed 
the  settlement  at  the  Derwent  for  about  six  years,  during  which 
period  the  little  colony  emerged  from  a  condition  of  struggl- 
ing poverty  into  one  of  a  comparatively  flourishing  character. 
Oolonel  Collins  died  suddenly  at  Hobart  Town  in  March  1810. 
He  was  a  man  of  extremely  prepossessing  manners  and  hand- 
some person.  To  a  cultivated  understanding  and  literary 
tastes  he  joined  a  very  lively  and  social  disposition.  He  was 
eixtremelv  popular  widi  all  classes  of  the  settlers,  the  humbler 
part  of  the  community  especially,  regarding  him  rather  as  a 
nther  and  a  friend  than  as  a  ruler.  The  greatest  blot  on  his 
eharacter — if  the  accounts  are  true — arose  item  his  having 
sanctioned  by  his  example  the  then  almost  universal  custom 
of  a  too  intimate  connexion  with  convict  women. 

The  number  and  description  of  persons  sent  out  with 
Oolonel  Collins  to  form  the  settlement  has  been  before  stated. 
They  were  most  of  them  transferred  from  the  shores  of  Port 
PhiUip  to  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  in  the  month  of  Feburary, 
1804.  The  names  of  the  officers  were  the  Bev.  R  Enopwocd, 
chaplain;  £.  Bromley,  surgeon-superintendent;  W.  Anson, 
colonial-surgeon;  M.  Boden  and  W.  Hopley,  assistant- 
aorgeons ;  P.  H.  Humphrev,  mineralogist ;  Lieut  Fosbrook, 
depaty-commissary-generaf ;  G.  P.  Hwis,  deputy-surveyor ; 
Jonn  Clarke  and  WiUiam  Patterson,  superintendents  of  con- 
Ticts.  The  military  consisted  of  forty-four  marines,  under 
Lieatenants  Sladen,  Johnson,  and  Lord,  having  in  their 
oharge  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  male  prisoners.    In 
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addition  to  the  small  party  from  Sydney,  nnder  commnd 
of  Lieutenant  Bowen,  which  Colonel  Comna  found  at  Bifdoa 
Cove,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  spot  where  he  lindad 
and  fixed  his  camp,  a  number  of  prisoners  were  boob 
afterwards  sent  from  Sydney.  These  consisted  for  the  moit 
part  of  persons  who  had  been  transported  for  their  shire 
in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  who  were  connected,  or  wen 
suspected  of  being  connected,  with  the  outbreak  at  Castle-hill 
as  before  narrated.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  sobn 
of  the  Norfolk  Island  settlers,  both  free  and  bond,  whoM 
removal  from  their  little  home  commenced  a  few  months  after 
Colonel  Collins  had  established  his  settlement  at  the  Derwent 
Many  of  the  Norfolk  Islanders  were  free  settlers,  and  thii 
class  evinced  great  reluctance  to  quit  a  place  where,  by  minj 
years  of  industry,  they  had  built  comfortable  houses  and 
cleared  farms,  which,  although  in  general  of  small  extent» 
were  of  remarkable  fertility.  The  prison  class  were,  of  coorae^ 
ready  to  go  any  whore  or  to  do  anything  to  escape  from  i 
spot  where  they  were  obliged  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  others 
The  first  vessel  sent  to  efiect  their  removal  was  mainly  filled 
by  these  people,  as  only  four  free  persons  could  then  be 
induced  to  embrace  the  oifers  of  the  Governments  H.  AT.  ship 
Buffalo  was  sent  shortly  afterwards,  and  more  of  the  free 
settlors  having  become  reconciled  to  the  change,  and  the  ofiert 
made  for  their  settlement  elsewhere  being  really  advan- 
tageous, a  larger  number  at  length  agreed  to  accept  them. 
A  considerable  majority  of  their  number  preferred  Van 
Diemen's  Land  to  {Sydney  as  their  future  home.  The  first 
detachment,  consisting  mostly  of  prisoners,  was  taken  to  Port 
Dalrymple,  as  the  settlement  on  the  Launceston  or  northem 
side  of  the  island  was  then  called ;  the  others  to  the  Perwent 
or  Ilobart  Town,  where  the  names  of  New  Norfolk  and 
Norfolk  Plains  still  indicate  the  spots  on  which  they  were 
located.  Their  reasons  for  preferring  Tasmania  to  Sydney 
weie  probably  mostly  of  a  personal  character.  They  all  knew 
both  "Governor  King  and  Colonel  Collins,  and  although  the 
former  was  by  no  means  disliked,  the  greater  popularity  of 
the  latter,  his  kindness,  gentleness,  and  conciliatory  condact 
on  all  occasions,  induced  them  to  prefer  his  rule  to  that  of  his 
more  arbitrary  and  impetuous  superior.  Holt,  whose  memoirs 
have  so  often  been  referred  to  in  these  pages,  and  who  was 
sent  to  Norfolk  Island  for  his  supposed  complicity  with  the 
Castle-hill  insurrection,  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Van 
Piemen's  Land,      lie  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 


character  and  oonduct  of  Colnnel  Collins  : — "  This  gentleman 
had  the  good  will,  the  good  wishes,  and  good  word,  of  every 


iduot  wed  exemplary,  and  hia 
lis  treatment  of  the  runaway 
I  even  kiod.  He  woald  go  into 
«,  to  allow  these  poor  creatures, 
ty  of  retuming  to  their  former 
:li  cold  and  hunger,  they  would 
i  before  him,  imploring  pardon 


a  the  settlement, 
dispo^tion  most  humane. 
eoDTiots  was  conciliatory,  an 
th«  foreste,  among  the  naliv 
the  runaways,  an  opportuii 
condition  ;  and,  half-ilaad  wi 
L'ome  and  Jrop  on  their  knei 
for  their  behaviour. 

"  'Well,'  he  would  say  to  them,  'now  that  you  have  lived 
in  the  bush,  do  you  think  the  chaoge  you  made  was  for  the 
better  ?     Are  you  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ?' 

'•  '  res,  sir.' 

"  '  And  will  you  promise  me  never  to  go  away  again  ?" 

"  'Never,  sir.' 

"  '  Go  to  the  storekeeper,  then,'  the  benevolent  Collins  would 
Bfty,  '  and  get  a  suit  of  slops  and  your  week's  ration,  and  then 
go  to  the  overseer  and  attend  to  your  work.  I  give  you  my 
pardon  :  but  rem.ember  that  I  espect  you  will  keep  your 
promise  to  me.' 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  other  governor  or  commanJiint 
acting  in  this  manner,  nor  did  I  ever  witness  much  leniency 
bom  any  governor.  I  have,  however,  been  assured,  that  there 
wae  less  crime,  and  much  fewer  faults  committed  among  the 
people  under  Governor  Collins,  than  in  any  other  settlement, 
whielt  I  think  is  a  clear  proof  that  meroy  and  humanity  are 
Uie  beet  policy." 

The  records  of  the  early  days  of  Tasmanian  colonisation 
resemble  in  their  general  features  those  of  Kew  South  U'ales, 
Frequently  reourriog  ecarcides  of  food,  hardships,  privations, 
crimes,  and  couflicts  with  the  natives,  make  up  the  staple  of 
both  nnrratives.  The  settlement  formed  by  Colonel  Paterson 
at  York  Town,  on  the  Tamar,  to  which  reference  has  been 
previously  made,  underwent  aa  full  a  share  of  difficulties  and 
oiMsters  ne  the  larger  settlement  at  the  Derwent  For  several 
years  both  had  to  make  desperate  struggles  for  esiatence. 
Sometimes  there  was  no  beef,  sometimes  no  flour.  Kangaroos 
were  purohaaed  by  the  Commissariat  at  eighl^pence  a  pound, 
and  flour,  vrhen  it  could  be  had  at  all,  was  often  more  than  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a  ton,  and  at  one  time  as  much  as  two 

ludred  poimde,  and  wheat  four  pounds  a  busbet.     Very  few 

icial  documents  relative  to  the  early  days  of  the  settlements 
^Jion-  in  existence ;  and  it  h  aesert«d  lbs.t  oii  tVe  1^\^\.  (il 
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Colonel  Oollins's  death  all  hie  ofGicial  papen  were  deetaroyedbj 
fire.  For  one  year  indeed,  that  of  1809,  the  only  xeooftd  nov 
in  the  arohives  of  the  colony  is  the  garrison  order  book 

The  month  of  March,  1806,  was  remarkable  for  the  coeor- 
renoe  of  the  heayiest  flood  that  up  to  that  time  had  yisitad 
the  Hawkesbury.  The  rains  commenced  in  the  last  week  of 
February,  and  continued  with  trifling  intermission  for  nearly 
a  month.  The  waters  reached  their  highest  point  on  Snndsf, 
March  the  22nd,  and  on  the  26th  had  fallen  twelve  feet  The 
precise  height  of  this  flood  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  owing 
to  the  want  of  any  reliable  data ;  but  that  it  was  higher  l^ 
eight  or  ten  feet  than  the  highest  that  had  previously  oo- 
curred  is  generally  acknowledged.  Several  lives  were  lofifty 
and  an  immense  amount  of  property  swept  away.  Two  hun- 
dred stacks  of  wheat  are  stated  to  have  been  carried  out  to  b«i, 
many  of  them  covered  with  poultry,  pigs,  and  other  animals, 
which  had  taken  refuge  upon  them.  One  settler,  with  all  his 
family  and  servants,  was  carried  down  the  river,  for  seTen 
miles,  on  the  top  of  a  barley  mow.  They  were  afterwards 
rescued.  Many  other  remarkable  escapes  are  recorded.  A 
man  named  Chalker  saved  the  life  of  a  boy  by  swimming  with 
him  on  his  back  for  nearly  a  mile.  The  total  loss  of  property 
was  estimated  at  £35,000.  The  Government  took  very  prompt 
and  energetic  steps  to  save  the  unfortunate  settlers  from  sta> 
vation.  The  making,  baking,  consumption,  and  price  of  bread 
were  regulated  by  the  bench  of  magistrates  weekly.  No  flour 
was  allowed  to  be  used  in  biscuits,  cakes,  or  any  pastry 
whatever ;  and  those  who  had  saved  their  grain  were  com- 
pelled to  part  with  a  portion  of  it  to  those  who  had  not  been 
60  fortunate.  The  Hawkesbury  at  that  period  was  ths 
principal  wheat-growing  district  in  the  colony,  and  owing  co 
the  di"stance  of  New  South  Wales  from  any  country  afibnSng 
supplies  of  grain,  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  of  a 
very  largo  proportion  of  the  crop  were  most  distressing. 

Governor  King's*  rule  came  to  an  end  in  August,  1806.  His 
administration  was  by  no  means  a  fortunate  one,  either  for 
himself  or  the  colonists.  He  aiforded  a  remarkable  instaoN 
of  how  a  good,  well-meaning  man  may  make  a  bad  ruler.  In 
ntf  ompting  to  put  a  stop  to  the  odious  monopoly  of  a  few,  ha 
rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  endangered  for  a  time 
the  cause  of  order  and  the  safety  of  the  community.  His  violent 
and  intemperate  language  and  disposition,  say  those  who  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  personally  observing  him,  often  made  it 
difficult  to  know  how  to  act,  and  sometimes  plunged  innocent 
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^ple  into  most  unpleasant  circumstances.  Ill-disposed 
rsons,  knowing  his  failings,  often  went  to  him  with  aitfullj 
ncocted  storieS;  to  which  he  too  readily  gave  credit,  and  acted 
cordingly.  The  first  impression,  right  or  wroDg,  was  fre- 
lently  acted  upon,  and  the  unfortunate  persons  accused,  at 
ice  subjected  to  the  effects  of  his  precipitately  formed  deter- 
ination.  But  after  he  had  taken  time  for  consideration,  and 
lowed  his  temper  to  cool  and  his  sober  judgment  to  assert  its 
ray,  no  man  was  more  ready  to  acknowledge  his  errors,  to 
press  regret  for  hasty  conduct,  or  to  repair  the  mischief  done. 
le  defects  of  his  character  were  those  of  the  head  rather  than 
the  heart ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  although  he  had 
Biny  faults  as  a  governor,  he  had  yery  few  as  a  man ;  in  fact, 
his  case,  the  expression  that  **  e'en  his  failings  leant  to 
rtue's  side"  receiyed  a  remarkable  illustration.  He  embarked 
r  £ngland  in  the  ship  Buffalo,  on  the  13th  August,  1806, 
.ving  on  the  same  day  resigned  his  office  into  the  hands  of  his 
ocessor.  Captain  William  Bligh.  Previous  to  embarking  he 
viewed  the  military,  and  the  little  corps  of  volunteers  known 
the  Loyal  Association,  who  lined  the  way  from  Governmeat 
>use  to  the  wharf,  and  paid  him  the  usual  honours. 
The  six  years  of  Governor  King's  rule,  notwithstanding 
6  occurrence  of  serious  civil  disturbances  and  the  prevalence 
drinking  habits  to  a  degree  probably  never  before  witnessed 
any  community,  were  marked  by  a  steady  advancement 
the  development  of  the  material  resources  of  the  colony. 
le  sealing  trade  and  whale  fishery  were  carried  on  with 
ergy  and  profit,  the  foundation  of  what  proved  a  lucrative 
tercouise  with  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  was 
lened  up,  new  settlements  were  formed,  a  large  quantity  of 
ad  was  brought  under  cultivation,  and  pastoral  enterprise 
seived  an  impetus  which,  a  few  years  after,  placed  the 
owing  of  fine  wool  amongst  the  most  extensive  and  lucra- 
re  of  colonial  pursuits.  The  progeny  of  the  choice  Merino 
ma  imported  some  years  before  by  Mr.  John  Macarthur  had 
adually  but  steadily  continued  to  improve,  and  at  length  to 
persede  the  worthless  breed  of  sheep  which  had  been  Intro- 
iced,  chiefiy  at  the  public  expense,  from  India  and  the 
^pe  of  Good  Hope.  Cedar,  a  most  valuable  wood  foi^  both 
efal  and  ornamental  purposes,  had  been  brought  largely 
to  consumption  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  wattle  tree  had  been 
soovered  to  possess  tanning  properties  equal  or  superior  to 
ose  of  the  English  oak.  Various  industrial  pursuits  also 
t/^  from  about  this  period,  such  as  brewing,  salt-making, 
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and  boat,  ship,  and  carriage  building.  Moat  of  the  effortioC 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  enterprise  prior  to  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  nineteenui  century  had  been  made  by 
prisoners  working  for  and  under  the  direct  control  of  Goren- 
ment  officers,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  reealti 
were  anything  but  promising  in  a  mercantile  point  of  mv; 
for  nothing  but  private  energy  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  gsiB 
could  succeed  in  founding  and  bringing  into  profitable  open- 
tion  even  the  coarsest  manufJEictnres  or  the  most  oommoe 
mechanical  pursuits. 

Another  feature  which  distinguished  Oovemor  King's  nk 
was,  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  free  emigrant  families,  moidj 
of  Scotch  origin.  Several  of  them  settled  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Portland  Head,  on  the  Hawkesbury  River,  and  somt 
at  the  Nepean,  where  they  were  allotted  small  ^rms  on  tfci 
rich  alluvial  lands,  and  allowed  rations  for  a  certain  pexiod 
from  the  public  stores.  These  free  settlers  prospered  lo 
much — ^those  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  in  particnlar— 
that  they  were  soon  in  possession  of  comfortable  homestesda^ 
and  were  even  able  to  erect  a  church  by  voluntary  coDtn* 
butions,  at  an  expense  of  about  j£4U0  ;  and  many  of  thtir 
number  rapidly  acquired  wealth.  The  children  and  grtad* 
children  of  some  of  these  settlers  are  now  among  tke 
wealthiest  families  in  the  colony. 

The  population  of  the  colony  and  its  dependencies  at  Um 
period  of  Governor  King's  departure  (August,  1806,)  was  tlxmt 
9000,  of  which  7200  were  in  New  South  Wales ;  528  at 
Hobart  Town,  (of  those  at  the  Tamar  there  were  no  returns); 
and  1084  at  Norfolk  Island.  The  quantity  of  land  located  ism 
48,855  acres,  of  which  12,860  acres  were  under  crop.  Tht 
live  stock  consisted  of  438  horses,  3264  head  of  homed 
cattle,  16,501  sheep,  14,300  pigs,  and  2900  goats.  Wool  to 
some  extent,  but  of  a  coarse  description,  was  sent  to  Engiand 
prior  to  this,  but  the  export  of  the  fine  Merino  fleece,  for 
which  the  colony  afterwards  became  so  famous,  had  hardly 
assumed  sufficient  importance  to  attract  attention.  Four 
years  afterwards — that  is  in  1810 — the  produce  of  BIr.  Joh& 
Macarthur's  fine  woolled  fiock  was  only  167  lbs.  The  best  of 
the  other  fiocks  were  largely  mixed  with  the  progeny  of  the 
Irish,  the  Southdowns,  and  the  Leice&ters,  which  had  been 
brought  iu  the  early  convict  ships,  while  many  were  princi* 
pally  derived  from  the  yet  coarser  animals  imported  from  th« 
Cape  and  India. 


AND  COI.DMa*TI0M. 


3  A  P  T  E  R     V. 


I  successor  of    Governor   King  was  a  very   remarkabla 
ta — William  Bligh,  Esq.,  a  post  captain  in  the  novy.     He 
Wd  in  Sydney  a  few  daye  previous  to  the  departure  of  bia 
ar,  and  on  aseuming  office  was  waited  upon   by  u 
nitatioa  with  a  cougratalatory  address  fiam  tiie  militury 
I  civil  officers  and  the  &ee  inhabitants      Captain  Bligh  ia 
By  respects  resembled  Captain  King,  but  his  good  mid  boJ 
bities  were  in  greater  extremes.     Captain  King  had  mude 
Itral  attempts  to  destroy  or  to  oouiit«ract  the  profitable 
popoly  of  the  military  and  civil  offioere,  but  shrank  from 
lying  oat  liis  intentions  when  he  was  made  aware  of  the 
Jous  oonseqaencea  which  were  likely  to  follow.     Cuptuin 
feh  was  more  thorough — he  had  lees  taot,  and  more  daring. 
I  had  been  sent  out  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  year  17S7,  in 
md  of  H.  M.  S.  Bounty,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
^ts  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  to  the  Wtnt  Indies,  where  they 
I  to  be  introduced  and  cultivated   as  likely  to  atford  a 
^p  and  palatable  food  for  the  slaves.       He  remained  at 
ttiti    a  considerable  time,    and  while     engaged   in  pro- 
(  •aring  and  taking  in  cargo,  he  appears  to  have  allowed  hla 
offioers  and  men  more  than  the  usual  latitude  in  their  inter- 
course witli  the  natives.     Several  of  them  formed  connesions 
with  Tahitian  women,  and  wished  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
there.     This  was  refused,  and  ill-concealed  discontent  was 
the  consequence.     On  getting  to  sea,  it  seems  that   Bligh 
thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  restore  discipline,  to  exact 
as  strict  an  attention  to  the  routine  of  the  ship  as  if  no 
previous  lioensa  had  been  allowed.     It  does  not  appear  that 
he  in  any  way  exceeded  the  usual  discipline  of  the  time  j 
but  the  change  from  the  lioense  allowed  on  shore  was  eo 
sudden,  and  the  attractions  left  behind  so  many  and  strong, 
that  grumbling   and  diaoontent  were    quickly  followed  by 
mutiny.     Headed  by  a  young  officer  named  Christian,  many 
of  the  crew  joined  in  a  ilei<igu  to  seize  the  ship.     The  attempt 
was  made  when  they  had  been  twenty-four  days  at  eea.  and 
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was  completely  sucoessfuL  Bligh,  and  eighteen  of  his  enw 
who  sided  with  him,  were  put  into  the  ship's  launch,  and  Mt 
adrift  destitute  of  almost  eveiything.  They  had  a  smill 
quantity  of  spirits,  water,  and  provisions,  as  well  as  a  oompaii 
and  quadrant,  but  no  chart  or  sextant  The  courage»  eneigji 
and  seamanship  displayed  by  Captain  Bligh  onder  theea 
trying  circumstances,  were  of  the  highest  order.  This  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1789,  about  twelve  months  afta 
the  formation  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  it  ii 
difficult  to  understand  why  Captain  Bligh  did  not  endeavour 
to  proceed  there,  for  although  he  could  have  known  nothing 
respecting  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  settlement  at  that 
time,  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  expedition 
under  Captain  Phillip,  which  had  been  despatched  a  few 
months  before  he  sailed  from  England,  for  the  porposeof 
planting  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  He  deter- 
mined, however,  to  make  towards  the  European  settlementi 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  after  a  voyage  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles,  in  which  all  kinds  of  hardships  and 
privations  were  borne  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties 
overcome,  he  and  his  surviving  companions,  then  reduced  to 
twelve  in  number,  managed  to  reach  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
Timor,  from  which  they  ultimately  made  their  way  to 
England. 

The  story  of  the  adventures,  the  crimes,  and  the  fate  of  th« 
mutineers  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
Captain  Bligh  himself,  and  the  circumstances  altogether 
afford,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  romance,  of  any 
which  have  ever  transpired  in  actual  life.  The  particuUrs^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  library,  are  too  long  to  be 
introduced  here.  It  will  be  merely  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  interesting  people  at  present  inhabiting  ]S'orlblk  Island 
are  the  descendants  of  these  mutineers  and  some  Tahitian 
women  they  induced  to  accompany  them  to  a  remote  on- 
inhabited  island  in  the  South  Pacitio  known  as  Pictaim*& 
The  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  and  their  settlement  at  Pictaim's 
Island,  took  place  in  the  year  1789.  About  sixty  years  after- 
wards, their  numbers  having  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  island  was  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  them,  they 
were  removed  by  the  British  Government  to  Norfolk  Island; 
where,  shut  in  from  the  world,  having  all  their  simple  wants 
supplied,  and  being  deprived  of  all  stimulus  to  the  exertion 
of  their  faculties,  and  all  their  energies  carefully  repressed, 
they  may  be  expected  at  no  very  distant  day  to  arrive  at  the 
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jnearest  approach  to  imbecility  of  which  a  community  of 
Iranian  beings  is  capable. 

To  return  to  Bligh.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England 
tbe  Government  despatched  the  Pandora  frigate^  under  the 
eommand  of  Captain  Edwards,  to  Tahiti,  to  endeavour  to 
discover  and  capture  the  mutineers.  Fourteen  were  found, 
and  seized,  but  no  intelligence  was  obtained  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  ship  and  their  companions,  aud  it  was  not 
until  many  years  afterwards  that  their  descendants  were 
discovered  at  Pitcaim's  Island.  Captain  Edwards  attempted 
to  return  by  Torres  Straits,  but  the  Pandora  was  wrecked, 
and  thirty-nine  men  drowned,  amongst  them  several  of  the 
mutineers.  The  rest  reached  Timor  in  the  boats,  from  which 
place  the  remainiug  prisoners  were  taken  to  England,  where 
they  were  tried  and  some  of  them  hanged  •  In  the  followiug 
year,  1792,  Captain  Bligh  was  again  despatched  to  Tahiti  for 
m  car^  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  also  to  make  a  more 
complete  examination  of  Torres  Straits.  The  vessels  placed 
under  his  command  for  this  purpose  were  his  Majesty's  ship 
Providence  and  the  brig  Assistant  Fliuders  was  one  of  his 
officers  on  this  voyage,  and  it  is  to  the  journal  of  that 
talented  seaman  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  an  account 
of  it. 

Although  undoubtedly  a  man  of  integrity,  and  of  far  more 
than  average  ability,  perhaps  there  were  few  officers  in  the 
British  navy  so  unqualified  in  many  respects  to  fill  the  office 
of  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  particular  period  as 
Captain  Bligh.  The  community  was  at  that  time,  and  had 
been  for  many  years  previously,  under  the  domination  of  a 
dique  of  clever,  not  very  scrupulous,  and  wealthy  men,  of 
whom  Captain  John  Macarthur  was  undoubtedly  the  cleverest, 
the  most  wealthy,  and  perhaps  in  some  respects  the  most 
unscmpulous.  The  two  previous  Governors,  although  legally 
possessing  nearly  unbounded  powers,  were  practically  almost 
helpless,  because  they  had  no  class  on  whose  support  they 
oonld  rely.  There  was  no  public  opinion  to  back  them  up, 
because  there  was  no  public  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
in  existence.  The  real  power  rested  with  the  military  officers, 
and  they  were  almost  to  a  man  sharers  in  the  lucrative 
monopoly  which  Captain  King  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
orush.  An  official  oligarchy  trammeled  the  Governor,  and 
through  him  ruled  the  small  settlers  and  prisoners.  To 
break  down  this  monopoly,  to  free  the  rising  commerce  of 
Port  Jackson  from  the  grasp  of  selfishness,  and  to  protect 
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the  smalleT  settlers  fh>m  the  unwamatable  intsrfiBitDM  rf 
their  official  tyrants,  required  a  man  of  more  taet^  flrm]iMi» 
and  self-relianoe  than  King ;  and  of  greater  diaeretioii  ind 
sagacity,  and  of  far  less  obstinacy,  than  Bligh. 

Although  the  foundations  of  great  foxtanes  were  being  Ud 
by  the  favoured  few  at  this  period,  it  is  diffioolt  to  resist  Ai 
conviction  that  the  condition  of  most  of  the  people  was  a  moil 
nnsatis&ctory  one.  And  the  answer  to  the  question,  as  to 
whether  the  colony  could  be  considered  really  prosperou  or 
not  under  such  circumstances  would  very  much  depend  apoi 
the  stand-point  from  which  it  was  viewed.  Grovemor  BUgk 
himself,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  painted  the  oondition  of  Ai 
settlers  in  the  darkest  colours.  He  said : — **  To  ascertain  tiM 
state  of  the  colony,  I  visited  many  of  the  inhabitants  indi- 
vidually, and  witnessed  many  melancholy  proofs  of  Aor 
wretched  condition.  A  want  even  of  the  common  neoesBsm 
of  life  was  too  prevalent,  particularly  at  the  extensive  settl*- 
ment  at  the  Hawkesbury ;  and  although  Sydney,  the  head- 
quarters, formed  some  exception  to  the  general  aspect^  yel 
even  there  the  habitations  and  public  store-houses  weif 
falling  into  decay ;  industry  was  declining ;  while  pemidoQi 
fondness  for  spirituous  liquors  was  gaining  ground,  to  tin 
dostruction  of  public  morals  and  private  happiness.  Enowin; 
the  sentiments  of  the  British  Gk>vemment  on  the  subject  d 
the  existing  abuses,  and  the  solicitude  entertained  for  their 
correction,  I  used  every  exertion  to  accomplish  this,  and  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  barter  of  spirits."  When  it  v 
remembered,  however,  that  very  much  the  same  statements 
regarding  the  settlement  had  been  made  previously,  but  tint 
M.  Peron,  who  may  fairly  be  considered  as  an  unprejudiced 
witness,  had  given,  only  four  years  before,  an  exceedingly 
different  account,  most  persons  will  probably  be  led  to  regvd 
Governor  Bligh's  picture  as  somewhat  too  darkly  colound. 
The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  although  there  was  a  smill 
class  of  wealthy  people  living  at  that  early  period  in  luxozj 
and  even  splendour,  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  mon 
particularly  the  smcdl  farmers  and  settlers,  were  plunged  in 
wretchedness  and  poverty — partly  in  consequence  of  their  own 
vices,  and  the  unsuitability  of  their  previous  pursuits  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  monopoly  and  tyranny  of  the  ruling  class.  It 
should,  however,  be  remembered  that  it  was  necessary  Governor 
Bligh  should  be  able  to  show  that  the  existing  state  of  thing! 
was  very  bad,  in  order  to  justify  the  extreme  measures  which 
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lie  adopted. — ^Bliffh  appears  to  have  been  a  blunt  and  zealous 
Imt  narrow  minded  pubb'o  servant,  actuated  certainly  by 
honest  intentions,  bat  ] 'able  to  the  most  violent  outbursts  of 
passion;  and,  if  biseDemies  are  to  be  believed,  ia  the  habit  of 
naing,  in  h^  ordinary  conversation,  language  of  an  exceed- 
ingly coarse  description.  Almost  from  the  first  day  of  his 
luKung  in  the  colony,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  a  violent 
dislike  to  Captain  John  Macarthur,  who  was  probably 
xsgarded  by  him  as  the  moving  spirit,  the  head  and  front 
of  the  military  and  official  incubus  by  which  the  smaller 
Mttlers  complained  of  being  over-ridden.  Captain  Macarthur, 
wlien  sworn  as  a  witness  on  Colonel  Johnston's  trial  by 
Osmt  Martial,  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  1811,  gave  the  follow- 
ing aooount  of  Bligh's  extraordinary  conduct  towards  him  on 
his  first  arrival  in  the  colony : — 

**  I  went  to  the  Government  House ;  this  was  about  a  month 
after  he  had  taken  the  command.  I  found  him  walking  in  the 
garden  perfectly  disengaged,  and  alone;  and  thinking  it  a 
proper  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  my 
alEujrs,  I  inquired  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the  wishes  of 
Goyemment  respecting  them :  1  particularly  alluded  to  the 
aheep^  and  the  probable  advantages  that  might  result  to  the 
oolony  and  the  mother-country  from  the  production  of  fine 
VOoL  The  prosecutor  burst  out  instantly  into  a  most  violent 
passion,  exclaiming, '  What  have  I  to  do  with  your  sheep,  sir  ? 
lAat  have  I  to  do  with  your  cattle  ?  Are  you  to  have  such 
flooks  of  sheep  and  such  nerds  of  cattle  as  no  man  ever  heard 
of  before  ?  No,  sir ! '  I  endeavoured  to  appease  him,  by 
ateting  that  1  had  understood  the  Government  at  home  had 

Crticalarly  recommended  me  to  his  notice.  He  replied,  *  1 
¥e  heard  of  your  concerns,  sir ;  you  have  got  5000  acres  of 
land  in  the  finest  situation  in  the  country ;  but,  by  God,  you 
ahan't  keep  it !'  1  told  him  that  as  1  had  received  this  land 
althe  recommendation  of  the  Privy  Council  and  by  the  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  presumed  that  my  right  to  it  was 
Indispatable.  He  cursed  the  Privy  Council,  and  cursed  the 
Secretary  of  State,  too,  and  said,  '  What  have  they  to  do 
with  me  ?  You  have  made  a  number  of  fulse  representa- 
tions respecting  your  wool,  by  which  you  have  obtained  this 
land.'  I  told  him,  I  had  made  no  false  representations ;  and 
tiiat  luckily,  as  he  was  on  the  spot»  he  could,  by  examining 
flie  flocka,  ascertain  the  fact  himself ;  and  there  was  a  flock  of 
or  eight  hundred  then  at  my  house,  within  a  mile  of 

;  if  he  pleased  he  could  examine  them  that  morning. 

12 
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Ve  immediately  after  entered  tlie  Government  Hoasft,  wiun 
we  found  GoTemor  and  Mrs.  King,  and  sat  don~n  to  h 
fast  The  prosecutor  then  renewed  the  coaVersHtum  Bboik 
my  sheep,  addressing  himKelf  to  Governor  King;  when  it 
used  Euott  violent  and  insulting  liingtiag«  to  him,  Ibal  € 
vemor  King:  bnrst  into  tears.  Abont  two  hour*  aftsr,  I 
prosecutor.  Governor  King,  and  Major  Abbott  of  tbe  Ni 
South  Wales  Corps,  cnme  to  my  hoa^e,  and  a  Uoeb  of  ab 
were  produced  forthe  proeeeutor  to  exiuuint-,  Thi^ir  innnr 
meats  were  so  apparent,  and  oorre^pondi-d  ^o  exnctlvir 
my  representations  that  the  pros«eu[or  bad  nntliin^  farti 
to  6«y  in  respect  to  the  truth  of  whut  !  had  advancei  Ai 
a  little  general  eouverrtiiliou  respeoting  their  pri:>bable  iniTsu 
in  numbers  and  the  value  of  the  u-oo),  lie  burst  om 
second  passion,  and  a^ked  me  what  tliU  exainination  « 
as  nobody  ever  doubted  (be  poesibility  of  raising  fine  wooli 
Xew  South  Wales; — 'But  what  hare  I  to  do  nitb  i\T 
told  Mm,  in  the  most  respectfol  mnnoer  I  could  a. 
I  certainly  had  understood  liim  that  moraiog  its  doubtllif;  tl 
truth  of  my  ropreaentations.  'No  piwh  thing  !"  ha  nfOei 
'  and  i  desire,  sir,  you  will  never  attempt  to  attach  anytiu 
meaning  to  my  words.'  To  draw  off  bis  atteutioD  from  " 
subject,  which  seemed  to  give  him  great  offence,  1  ■ 
mentioned  that  I  was  extremely  desirous  to  ascertain 
far  bis  opinions  corresponded  with  those  of  the  Secretwyi 
State.  He  Bgaincnnted tbeSecretaiyof  State,  audexcUiiar 
with  the  Qtmost  violence,  'Hecommaudsathome  ;  I  oomnu 
here.'  Finding  no  chance  of  obtaining  Eavourable  atteatia 
I  endeavoured  to  shift  the  conversstiun,  and  verv  shoi4 
iifI«>rwnr<U  retired  1o  my  house,  aecompanied  by  bim,  04 
vemor  King,  and  Major  Abbott.  He  staid  a  minnift  or  two  I 
pay  bis  compliments  lo  -Mrs.  Mucarthor,  and  left  Goven 
King  wad  Man-r  Abbott  with  me,  who  both  expiwaed  li 
greatest  surprise  and  aatocishment  at  the  violeooe  they  bi 
witnessed." 

In  th«  oonrse  of  his  evidence  on  that  remarkable  tri 

Quitain  John  MacArtbur  al^o  briefly  «q>lune<I  th«  eteps  1 

bail  taken,  and    ibe    assistance   he   had   received   from  ti 

British  Governmeni   towards  developing  the  great  i, 

I  oapabililies  of  the  colony.     He  said  be  had  commenced  h 

,  agricnltunil  pursuits  in   1793,  at  a  period  whtm   the  r~ 

'  I  distress  existed,   and  absolute  £unine    wm  *pp(* 

That  he  had  devoted  himself  with   great  oasidni^ 

a  clearing  and  ciUti<;ation  of  ^  Imd  givaa  lo  liim  a 
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m  military  settler,  and  to  the  breeding  of  animals  fit  for  food. 
That  he  nad  disposed  of  among  the  settlers  twenty  thousand 
|K>imd5'  worth  of  breeding  animals,  and  had  sent  an  immense 

Jsantity  to  the  market  to  be  slaughtered — at  least  one 
ondred  thousand  pounds  weight  annually ;  that  the  original 
•took  firom  which  this  large  result  was  obtained  consisted  of 
mfy  six  or  seven  bullocks  and  about  thirty  sheep  ;  that  he 
liaa  raised  about  twelve  hundred  head  of  homed  cattle  and 
twelve  thousand  sheep ;  and  that  he  possessed  at  that  time 
Amr  thousimd  six  hundred  sheep  and  about  three  hundred 
liead  of  cattle ;  and  that  the  result  of  his  operations  had  been  to 
reduce  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  from  2s.  6d.  per  pound 
to  9d.  He  was  led  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  growth  of 
fine  wool  by  some  English  manufacturers  who  had  acci- 
dentally seen  some  wool  from  his  sheep.  They  made 
Mrticular  inquiries  how  and  in  what  manner  this  wool  had 
Men  raised,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  induced  them 
to  find  him  out 

On  communicating  to  them  all  he  knew  upon  the  subject 
they  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion  that  the  colony  of 
Kew  South  Wales  might,  with  proper  encouragement,  be 
•nmbled  in  time  to  supply  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
England  with  the  whole  quantity  of  fine  wool  which  was  then 
wiUi  great  difficulty  obtained  from  Spain,  and  such  was  the 
iaoiportance  they  attached  to  this  that  they  signified  their 
determination  to  communicate  their  opinion  to  the  Govern- 
aaent.  In  consequence  of  the  memorials  they  sent  in,  he 
was  directed  to  attend  the  Privy  Council,  before  whom  he 
was  examined,  and  the  result  was  that  Lord  Camden,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  recommended  that  the  project  should  be 
enoonraged.  In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Macarthur  was 
allowed  to  select  five  thousand  acres  of  land  in  any  situation 
lie  thought  best  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  despatches  were 
Ibrwarded  to  Governor  King,  directing  that  be  was  to  be 
aapplied  with  shepherds,  and  with  every  other  reasonable  and 
proper  means  for  advancing  an  object  of  so  much  national 
importance. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  man  engaged  in  the 
important  undertakings  in  which  Macarthur  iiad  embarked, 
and  backed  up  in  England  by  the  powerful  influence  which  ho 
ooold  command,  would  allow  himself  to  be  thwarted  and  his 
piospecte  blighted  with  impunity.  His  faults  might  have 
oeen  great,  and  his  objects  selfish,  but  his  failings  were  those 
of  a  clever  ambitious  man,  engaged  in  an  enterprise  of  great 
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To  aater  into  I 
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SCB^vdwGowsflr'sovdecs  vht  bigh-handed  ai 
iDwd  MipB  were  takn  to  break  down  tlie  sjoi 
•■■to  |ge>«nt  disdllalUMi  by  wealthy  Bettl«iH  ai 
aalliatj— d  octer  dBeen.     Jiost  of  the  prindpol  ooJobuI 
w«npMtk^«>  wkv altboagli  they  hadleft  the  army  tx 
into gf«i^MgiieBltai»l, or mMeBD tile  pursuits,  were  stiUi 
JTitfriMtaly  eoiuMQled  witb  the  military  that  tbev  dined  tli 
daily  at  Aa  bms  tablA  of  the  Ken-  Souih '  Wales  C 
Then  «r«B  ia  bet  no  otber  society  for  them.  This  cloM 
oonaactian,  a>d  tha  fananptingB  of  aeil  intert-st,  nat 
indtuied  alnoat  tbs  whole  of  the  mUiury  and  official  dus 
Ink*  part  gainst  the  Governor,  and  to  nutlie  L-onunon  can 
with  Me.  UaGarthnr.     The  smaller  class  of  settJera,  on  tl 
coDtrary.  unable  to  appr^iate  the  aims  of  eocb  a  man 
Haoeithar,  saw  in  C^>uin  Bligfa  not  only  an  hotitst  ruler. ' 
a  saaloos  friend,  detennineil  to  i«ecuc  th«m  from  the  thrst ' 
in  which  they   wen  h«)d  by  the   grinding  monopoly 
doiuitiatioQ  of  the  military  biid  official  clique ;  and  with  tba 
Biuall  settlers,  as  well  as  with  the  prison  class  in  gvnm 
Btigb  was  soon  exceedingly  popnlnr.     He  seemti  to  hare  bM 
driven  by    nec«@sity    tu    eeek    advice    and  &ssi£tanc«  fro 
euaocipistd,  ss   tho;^  persons  were    now     beginning  to  < 
called  who  had  either  berved  out  the  full  terra  fur  which  tbl 
were  tnmiipoi'ted  or  bud  tbeir  Beiitencea  remitted 
favour  or  for  good  conduct  Many  of  these  emauciplete 
tbU  penod  accumulated  considerable   weuttb,  luid  sc 
them,  being  persons  of  educution  and  couKidembla  t 
ospacity,  were  beginning  to  acquiru  great  infioenoe  l._  __ 
OOtDmiinity.      't^ty   -uaWiriiN.'g  tiNiiviii.  >^iib«i\.<i:i%  wili    til 
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nant  or  military  and  official  class.  It  would  appear  that  one 
of  tbese  emancipists,  a  man  named  George  Crossley,  who  had 
been  en  attorney  in  London,  was  taken  into  the  Goverror'a 
oonfidence  as  legal  adviser ;  and  Captain  Macarthur,  in  his 
evidence  on  Colonel  Johnston's  trial,  being  asked  what  was 
the  general  sentiment  in  the  colony  as  to  Governor  Bligh'a 
oonduct,  said,  "  For  many  months  previous  to  his  arrest.  I 
never  heard  any  one  speaK  of  him  but  with  dread  and  terror ; 
and  when  his  intimacy  with  the  notorious  George  Crossley 
became  a  matter  of  notoriety,  it  was  generally  i^lt  that  no 
man's  property  could  be  secure.  I  cannot  conceive  anything 
more  infamous  than  Crossley's  general  character,  I  never 
knew  any  persons  of  credit  or  character  employ  him  or 
associate  with  him  but  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Pfumer."* 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  brought  the  disagreement  of 
the  Governor  and  Macarthur  to  a  crisis,  was  a  dispute  about  an 
allotment  of  land  on  Church-hili,  Sydney.  Macarthur  and 
other  officers  had  obtained  from  Captain  Xing  grants  or  leases 
of  portions  of  land  within  limits  which  had  been  reserved  by 
previous  governors  for  public  use.  These  looses  Bligh  deter- 
mined to  cancel ;  offering  the  holders  lands  in  other  parts  of 
the  town  in  lieu  of  the  allotments  which  he  wished  them  to 
give  up.  Most  of  the  leaseholders  fell  in  with  this  arrange- 
ment, either  through  fc^ar  of  Bligh'fl  displeasure,  or  because  it 
suited  their  interest  tc^.do  so.  Macarthur,  however,  offered 
some  opposition,  as  he  said  he  had  chosen  his  land  on  account 
of  its  being  an  elevated  and  suitable  spot  on  which  to  build  a 
hoose  for  the  residence  of  his  family.  Bligh  ordered  l^icholas 
Bevine,  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  to  pull  down  the  fence 
enclosing  the  land  in  dispute,  and  offered  Macarthur  in  lieu  of 
it  an  aUotment  which  the  latter  described  as  "  at  the  end  of 
Pitt*3-row,  a  place  where  the  common  gallows  stood,  and 
which  was  surrounded  by  all  the  vile  and  infamous  characters 
of  the  town  of  Sydney." 

A  short  time  afterwards  other  circumstances  took  place 
which  rendered  the  relations  of  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Mac- 
arthur still  more  complicated.  The  latter  had  a  vessel  called 
the  Parramatta,  on  board  of  which  a  convict  had  escaped  from 
the  colony.  To  prevent  occurrences  of  this  kind  it  seems  to 
have  been  customary  at  that  period  to  take  bonds  from  owners 
of  vessels  and  captains,  which  were  forfeited  in  cose  it  was 
proved  that  prisoners  had  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape 

*  It  U  but  iair  to  state,  that  aotwithstandiog  Mr.  Mocorthur's  itroog 
deanndatioD  of  CroiileT's  character,  other  witoeBacB  spoke  of  him.  m  "^oc^ 
faToiaUa  ttrma. 
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oa  board  such  ehipe.  In  the  case  of  tbo  Pttrramatta,  K 
Biae  hundred  pounds  had  been  given.  This  securitj-,  oi 
escape  of  th«  prisoner  in  i^ueetioD  becoming  imowii,  I 
declaied  forfeited ;  and  in  consequence  of  proceediiigs  »ri 
oat  of  the  alleged  forfeiture,  Maoarthar  was  aiTest«d.  Nm 
the  whole  of  the  ciTil  and  military  officers  of  the  colonjspjiM. 
to  have  sided  against  the  Governor  in  this  matter,  and  Mm 
arthnr  was  liberated  trom  gaol  in  spite  of  all  that  BUgh  coiJi 
do  to  keep  him  there. 

Major  Johnston,  while  commanding  the  New  Soath  'Wall 
Corps,  does  not  appear,  up  to  this  time,  to    have   had  ai 
quarrel  with  Bligh,  or  to  have  been  mixed  up   in  anv  w 
with  the  spirit  monopoly  or  any  other  of  tlie  questionab 
practices  relative  to  trade  in  which  most  of  the  others  v 
involved.     There   was   a    provision  in    the    King's    psi 
appointing  a  civil  government  for  New  South  ^^'a]es.  thatM 
oaae  of  the  death  or  absence  of  the  Governor  the  senior  a ' 
tary  officer  woa  to  act  in  his  place.     Major  Johnston,  bi 
senior  officer,  foreseeing  probably  from  what  was  taking  nl 
that  things  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  that  sooner  or  li 
he  would  be  driven  to  act  on  his  own  reaponaibiltty,  oppai 
for  a  time  to  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible  anything  whl 
would  identify  him  with  either  party.     He   passed   most 
his  time   at  his  farm  at  Annandale,  about  four  milee  from 
Sydney ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  toot 
action  at  last  &om  an  imperative  sense  of  duty,  and  in  ordVi 
as  he  believed,  to  prevent  serious  disorders.     The  npn 
tations  made  by  Macarthur  and  his  friends,  as  to  the  d«i_ 
which  must  ensue  to  the  pablio  peaoe  if  BUgh  was  alloi 
to  oonUnue  his  high-handed  course  of  conduct,  wi 
sincere     on    their  part,    but   they  were    undoubt. 
exaggerations.      The  feeling  of  most  of  the  colo 
particularly  of  the  country  settlers,  was  that  T" 
course  he  was  pursuing,    was  meting    out  a  looi 
justice  against  persona  whose  wealth  and  induei 
them  above  the  law,  of  which  indeed  they  themselves  i 
the  ministers. 

On  the  26th  January,  ISOS,  the  twentieth  anniversary  t 
the  foundation  of  the  colony,  the  qnorrel  between  liligh  a  ' 
Macarthur  and  hia  friends  was  brought  to  a  crisis,  Wl  _ 
then  took  place.  Governor  BUgh,  in  his  evidonoe  od  Uajt^ 
Jolmstone'e  trial,  stated  as  follows : — "  About  saDS&t>  n  " 
\  Aftsr  tli6  magistiatoa  \iai  ftiaeA.  VvJo.  -m*,  uiEonoadon  i . 
*  oofbt  that  JiacartSiMi  \i»4.  \)6%^  \&«wSsA,  tmiA,  iqi^\  ■« 
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almost  immediately  the  ProYOst-Marshal  confinned  the 
aeoonnty  delivering  to  me  at  the  same  time  an  order  from  the 
prisoner  [Major  Johnston],  as  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Major  commanding  the  troops,  to  the  keeper  of  the  gaol^ 
requiring  him  to  give  up  the  body  of  John  Macarthur. 

**  Immediately  after  the  order  for  the  release  of  Maoarthur, 
there  followed  an  operation  of  the  main-guard  close  to  the 

fate  of  the  Government-House,  and  the  regiment  marched 
own  from  the  barracks,  led  on  by  Major  Johnston  and  the 
other  ofQcers,  with  colours  flying  and  music  playing  as  they 
advanced  to  the  house.  Within  a  few  minutes  after,  the 
house  was  surrounded ;  the  soldiers  quickly  broke  into  all 
parts  of  it,  and  arrested  all  the  magistrates,  Mr.  Gt)re,  the 
provost  marshal ;  Mr.  Griffin,  my  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Fulton, 
the  chaplain.  I  had  just  time  to  call  to  my  orderly  serjeant 
to  have  my  horses  ready  while  I  went  up  stairs  to  put  on 
my  uniform  (the  family  being  then  in  deep  mourning),  when 
on  my  return,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  staircase  waiting  for 
my  servant  with  my  sword,  I  saw  a  number  of  soldiers 
rashing  up  stairs  with  their  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  as  I 
conceived  to  seize  my  person.  I  retired  instantly  into  a  back 
room,  to  defeat  their  object,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  my  authority,  which  in  such 
a  critical  situation  could  only  be  accomplished  by  my  getting 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Hawkesbury, 
where  I  knew  the  whole  body  of  the  people  would  flock  to 
my  standard.  To  this  situation  I  was  pursued  by  the  soldiers, 
and  after  experiencing  much  insult  was  conducted  below  by 
Lieutenant  Minchin,  who  told  me  that  Major  Johnston  was 
waiting  for  me.  We  passed  together  into  the  drawing-room, 
every  part  being  crowded  with  soldiers  under  arms,  many  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  intoxicated. 

^  I  then  received  a  letter  brought  by  Lieutenant  Moore,  and 
signed  by  Major  Johnston  (calling  himself  Lieutenant- 
Oovemor),  requiring  me  to  resign  my  authority,  and  to  submit 
to  the  arrest  under  which  he  placed  me,  whicn  I  had  scarcely 
perused,  when  a  message  was  delivered  to  me  that  Major 
Johnston  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  the  adjoining  room,  at  the 
door  of  which  he  soon  after  appeared,  surrounded  by  his 
officers  and  soldiers ;  and  in  terms  much  to  the  same  effect 
as  his  letter,  he  there  verbally  conflrmed  my  arrest  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed,  my  secretary  and  my  friends  were 
prevented  from  seeing  me,  and  I  was  left  only  with  my 
daoghter  and  another  lady. 
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*'Bj  Major  Johnston's  order  seToral  penons  sdied  nj 
cabinet  and  papei  s,  with  my  commission^  instraotioDi^  tad 
the  great  seal  of  the  colony.  These  were  looked  ap  in  a  icob 
guarded  by  two  sentirels,  and  scTeral  others  were  plseed 
around  the  house  to  prevent  my  escape. 

"  The  same  evening  committees  were  formed  with  a  pn- 
tended  view  of  examining  into  my  government,  but  in  reaJitj 
to  discover  all  such  persons  as  were  attached  to  meu  In 
this  Maoarthur  took  an  active  part.  On  the  following  dm 
Lieutenant  Moore  came  with  Major  Johnston's  orders^  ana 
carried  away  my  swords  and  what  fire-arms  he  found  in  the 
house  ;  at  noon  three  volleys  were  fired  by  the  soldiers  and 
twenty-one  guns  from  the  battery,  while  the  royal  standard 
was  displayed;  his  Majesty's  Commissary,  the  Provost 
Marshal,  the  Judge  Advocate,  and  the  Chaplain  were  snspeodsd 
from  their  offices ;  all  the  magistrates  were  diamissedt  and 
others  appointed  in  their  room ;  the  most  extraordinaiy  lad 
mutinous  proclamations  were  issued,  and  even  my  brosd 
pendant  as  Commodore  on  the  station  was  ordered  by  Maj(V 
Johnston  to  be  struck.  Thus  was  the  mutiny  oomplete  ;  thoM 
who  were  eoucemed  in  it  had  got  possession  of  the  govern- 
mont,  had  turned  out  all  the  civil  ofilcers  and  substituted 
others  in  their  room,  and  imposed  on  me  an  arrest  which  con- 
tinued from  the  time  of  the  mutiny  till  the  20th  of  FebmarVt 
1809." 

The  foregoing  statement  relative  to  Governor  Bligh's  arrest 
as  given  by  himself,  is  contradicted  in  many  particulars  by 
other  witnesses.  Major  Johnston  in  his  defence  related  it  tf 
follows : — 

"On  the  26th  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Governor, 
announcing  his  resolution  to  arrest  six  officers  of  the  102nd, 
for  treasonable  practices,  and  requiring  me,  as  I  was  unable 
to  attend  myself,  to  appoint  Major  Abbott  to  the  command  of 
the  regiment.  Had  these  measures  been  adopted,  there  would 
have  been  but  two  officers  to  do  the  duty  of  the  regiment,  and 
the  highest  and  most  important  duties  must  have  been  left  to 
the  Serjeants.  I  was  ill ;  Major  Abbott  was  at  Parramatta, 
sixteen  miles  off;  and  it  could  not  be  expected,  but  that  the 
arrest  of  six  officers,  and  the  dread  of  what  measures  might 
«nsue,  would  occasion  considerable  uneasiness. 

"My  medical  friend  had  directed  me  on  no  account  to  leave 
my  room;  but  sensible  of  the  danger  of  this  crisis,  and 
anxious  to  avert  impending  evil,  I  neglected  that  advice,  got 
myself  dressed,  and  was  driven  to  town  by  the  aid  of  my 
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family.  On  my  arrival,  as  I  passed  through  the  streete, 
every  thing  denoted  terror  and  consternation  ;  I  bow  in  every 
direction  groups  of  people  with,  soldiers  amongst  them,  appEt- 
Tently  in  doop  .ind  earnest  conversation.  I  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  bflrraok  ;  and,  in  order  to  separate  the  military 
from  the  people,  made  the  drum  beat  to  orders.  The  soldiers 
immediately  repaired  to  the  barrack  yard,  where  tliey  were 
drawn  up,  tmd  whore  they  remained. 

"  In  the  mean  time  au  immense  ntimber  of  the  people,  com- 
prising all  the  respectable  inhabitants,  except  those  who  were 
immediately  connected  with  Ctiptain  Bligh,  rushed  into  the 
buxrack  and  eurrouoded  me,  repeating  with  importunate 
clamour  a  eolicitation  that  I  would  immediately  plaoe  the 
Governor  under  arrest.  They  solemnly  assured  me,  if  I  did 
not,  an  insurrection  and  massacre  would  certainly  t*Jio  plaoe  ; 
and  added,  that  the  blood  of  the  colonists  would  be  upon  my 
head. 

"I  could  not  instantly  resolve  to  adopt  this  measure, 
which,  however,  the  parties  present  continued  to  press ;  and 
it  was  urged,  among  other  things,  that  the  arrest  of  the  Go- 
vernor would  be  the  preservation  of  his  life,  as  the  popular 
fury  would  first  burst  upon  him  and  his  agents.  "VVhile  I 
revolved  these  matters  in  my  mind,  it  was  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Maoaxthur  had  been  taken  from  the  custody  of  his  boil, 
ludged  in  the  common  prison,  and  that  there  was  much 
I  ason  to  fear  he  would  be  privately  made  away  with.  Thia 
'timntion  also  produced  a  great  sensation,  and  I  was  pro- 
.  iiled  on  by  the  importunity  of  the  people  present  to  sign 
hd  transmit  an  order  for  his  discharge.  While  be  was  sent 
;  jr,  the  solicitations  to  arrest  the  Governor  wore  clamorously 
: '  newed ;  and  when  Mr.  Maearthur  arrived,  he  observed  to 
.-1,  that  if  I  resolved  to  adopt  suoh  a  measure,  I  should  not 
!  :  it  without  a  requisition  in  writing.  He  drew  up  a  paper 
,  that  effect,  which  as  soon  as  laid  on  the  table  was  filled  with 
:  1  many  signatures  as  it  could  contain.  The  address  was  in 
these  terms : — 

" '  The  present  alarming  state  of  this  colony,  in  which  every 
man's  property,  liberty,  and  life,  ate  endangered,  induces  us 
most  earnestly  to  implore  you  instantly  to  place  Governor 
liligh  under  an  arrest,  and  to  assume  the  ooimnand  of  the 
colony.  We  pledge  ourselves  at  a  moment  of  less  agitation 
U>  come  forward  to  support  the  measure  with  our  fortunes  and 
^jour  lives.' 

"TMa  strong  requiaitiou,  and  the  evidant  ela-te  fii  Mo.^ 
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public  mind,  determined  my  proceeding.  I  dispRfc^f'i  '.' -: 
oflloers  to  Government  House,  to  announce  lo  Gi.  ■.  r:  - 
Bligh  the KocSBsity  under wliioh  I  found  myself,  and  t 
him  of  every  protection  to  his  person,  which  I  wns  ',ni^-.  n..;  . 
could  only  be  rescued  from  the  most  mmiinf>nt  danger  hy  li 
roeans  I  was  pursuing ;  und  I  proposed  iinm'tdlfttely  to  fob' . 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  roglment. 

"We  marched  to  the  Government  House,  attended  by  . 
vast  concourse  of  people,  who  were  all  inflamed  with  i&i),.- 
nation  against  the  Governor.  On  our  arrival  I  learned  li  ' 
the  officers  I  had  sent  bad  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  im- - 
view,  but  that  the  Governor  had  concealed  him^elt  Ti 
intelligence  was  truly  alarming,  for  1  had  every  tiling  to  ft. 
from  the  agitation  it  was  likely  to  produce.  I  immedllt^I 
drew  up  ihe  soldiers  in  a  line  before  the  Government  HoDic, 
and  between  it  and  the  people,  who  were  thus  mods  to  k^tp jH 
respectful  distance  :  the  troops  were  halted,  and  made  to  C" 
at  ease.  I  then  directed  a  small  number  to  proceed  in  a 
of  the  Governor,  while  I  waited  below  to  protect  the  iS 
from  injury  or  insult.  The  search  oooupied,  accordiBg  1 
Governor  Uligh's  account,  two  hours.  At  lenjjth  he  was  1m^ 
and  brought  to  the  room  were  I  was.  When  he  wm  inl 
duoed,  I  gently  informed  him  of  the  step  which,  by  the  T«qd_^ 
eitlon  of  the  people,  I  had  been  obliged  to  take.  Efe  ansmtiil 
he  was  very  sorry  he  had  incurred  public  displessure:  M 
he  been  aware  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  bis  CondnA 
ha  would  have  acted  otherwise ;  and  he  resigned  ail  anthority 
into  ray  bands,  publicly  thanking  me  for  the  handfttii' 
manner  in  which  I  had  carried  tbe  wishes  of  the  peopl*  lau 
execution.  I  then  gave  tbe  orders  I  deemnd  neeessarv  tor 
the  security  and  the  protection  of  his  person  nnd  the  s^t^, 
and  ease  of  his  family,  and  withdrew.  During  all  th'.-  Ox. 
the  troops,  far  from  being  infuriate  or  uncontrollable,  ti.i.:,- 
tained  ihe  most  steady  order  and  the  most  perfect  ?ili 
not  a  man  stirred  from  his  rank,  except  those  who  < 
ordered,  nor  was  a  word  apoken  along  the  whole  line." 

iJeaten ant  Min chin  and  the  soldiers  who  arrested  Goniq 
Bligh  stated  that  they  found  him  hidden  under  a  bed  il. 
BsrvantTs  room ;  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  Mgh^  i 
that  when  pulled  from  his  hiding  place  his  clothes  irf 
covered  with  dust,  cobwebs,  and  feadieis.  Lieutenant  MincL 
said,  "  The  fore  part  of  his  coat,  the  lappels,  were  ftill  of  dd 
and  the  back  part  i\i\l  o^  fea.'Otta'w,-,  h«  a^^eared  to  be  i 
much  agita-tod;  md6B4\'a%'^KS6»."»iuti  ■■  "■  *  ■ 
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in  my  U£e,  in  appearance.  When  I  went  into  the  room  he 
xeached  his  hand  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  would  protect  his 
life."  In  reply  to  this  statement  of  Lieutenant  Minohili,  and 
to  other  evidence  given  on  Major  Johnston's  trial,  which 
in  reality  amounted  to  charges  of  cowardice  against  Bligh 
in  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  he  defended  himseK  as 
follows : — 

**  Just  before  I  was  arrested,  on  learning  the  approach  of 
the  regiment,  I  called  for  my  uniform,  (which  is  not  a  dress 
adapted  to  concealment; ;  and  going  into  the  room  where  the 
papers  were  kept,  I  selected  a  few  which  I  thought  most 
important  either  to  retain  for  the  protection  of  my  character, 
or  to  prevent  irom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents : — 
among  the  latter  were  copies  of  my  private  and  confidential 
communications  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  conduct  of 
■sreral  persons  then  in  the  colony:  witii  these  I  retired  up 
atairs,  and  having  concealed  some  about  my  person,  I  pro- 
Meded  to  tear  the  remainder.  In  the  attitude  of  stooping  for 
this  purpose,  with  my  papers  about  on  the  floor,  I  was 
diaoovered  by  the  soldiers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed.  As 
to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  said  I  was  found,  I  can  prove 
by  two  witnesses  that  it  was  utterly  impossible;  and  I 
aaonld  have  done  so  in  the  first  instance,  had  I  not  thought 
Aat  Colonel  Johnston  was  incapable  of  degrading  his  defence 
lijr  the  admission  of  a  slander,  which,  if  true,  affords  him  no 
ascosOy  and  if  false,  is  highly  disgraceful  I  know  that  Mr. 
Maoarthur  wrote  the  dispatch  in  which  this  circumstance  is 
mentioned  with  vulgar  triumph ;  but  I  could  not  anticipate 
that  Colonel  Johnston's  address  to  the  court  would  be  written 
in  the  same  spirit;  and  that  after  being  the  victim  of  Mr. 
Macarthur's  intrigues  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  made  the 
tool  of  his  revenge.  It  has  been  said  that  this  circumstance 
woold  make  the  heroes  of  the  British  navy  blush  with  shame 
and  bum  with  indignation.  I  certainly  at  such  a  suggestion 
bom  with  indignation,  but  who  ought  to  blush  with  shame  I 
leave  others  to  determine.  The  court  will  forgive  me  if  I 
intrude  a  moment  on  their  time,  to  mention  the  services  in 
which  I  have  been  employed.  For  twenty-one  years  I  have 
been  a  post-captain,  and  have  been  engaged  in  services  of 
danger,  not  falling  within  the  ordinary  duties  of  my  pro- 
feflfiion : — ^for  four  years  with  Captain  Cook  in  the  Eesolution, 
and  four  years  more  as  a  commander  myself,  I  traversed 
onknown  seas,  braving  difficulties  more  terrible  because  less 
frequently  encountered.    In  subordinate  situations  I  fought 
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under  Admiral  Parker  at  the  Dogger  Bank,  and  Lord  Hovrr.  .it 
Gibraltar.  In  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  tlit-  Director,  iiadi-i 
my  command,  fimt  sileceed  and  then  boaxded  the  sliij,  m 
Admiral  de  Winter;  and  after  the  battle  of  Coppnhii^i'n, 
where  I  commanded  the  Olnttoii.  I  was  sent  for  by  l^ori 
Nelson  to  receive  his  thaatis  pnblicly  on  the  gTinrter-decl. 
Wfl3  it  for  me  then  to  suUy  my  repntatioxi  and  to  disgiw* 
the  medal  I  ^eor  by  shiinkug  from  death,  vrhich  1  had 
braved  in  every  @hape  ?  An  honourable  minil  will  look  fur 
some  other  motive  for  my  retirement,  snd  will  find  it  in  nv 
anxiety  for  those  papers,  which  during  this  inqoiry  have  \itts 
occtaionally  produced  to  the  confusion  of  those  witnesses  wli-j 
thought  thej  no  longer  existed." 

The  conduct  of  those  who  asBumed  the  reins  of  goveni- 
ment  after  Bligh'a  arrest  was  not  such  as  to  oomoiauJ  iLt 
respect  of  the  colonists.  Wr.  John  Macarthur,  th«  ni;iii  v.!". 
had  undoubtedly  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringin.:  ,i)  liV 
Bligh's  deposition,  was  appointed,  or,  perhaps  it  \v'.;i].i  I.. 
more  correct  to  say,  appointed  himself  Colonial  Se-rn  t.i.-y, 
and  under  that  name  exercised  in  fact  the  funetious  of  Ij-i- 
vernor.  Mr.  Eobert  Campbell,  the  Treasurer,  n  man  nJ 
unblemished  character,  was  dismissed  from  his  olBco,  ne  wi' 
every  officer  and  magistrate  who  was  believed  to  be  inimioal  t>i 
the  chief  actors  in  these  rebellious  proceedings,  or  tbougbl  li 
regard  with  dislike  the  little  revolution  which  they  tail 
effected.  Even  a  clergyman,  the  Eev.  Henry  Fulton,  wii- 
euspended  by  a  general  order  from  discharging  the  duties  oi 
his  office.  The  fate  of  this  gentleman  was  singular.  He  hml 
been  exiled  from  Ireland  for  some  participation  in  the  reM- 
lion  of  179S.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  punished  for  iui 
loyalty. 

On  the  day  after  Bligh's  arrest,  the  following  absurd  proeln- 
mation  was  addressed  to  tlie  military :  '•  Soldiers  1  Yoqc 
oondnot  has  endeared  you  to  every  well-disjiosed  inhaMlirt 
of  this  settlement !  I'ersevere  in  the  same  honorable  jmlli 
and  you  will  establish  the  credit  of  the  New  South  Wal>.'i 
Corps  on  a  basis  not  to  be  ehahen.  God  save  the  King."  h 
few  days  afterwards  another  General  Order  was  issued,  com- 
manding the  inhabitants  to  attend  Divine  worship,  "  to  jtiin 
in  thants  to  Almighty  God,  for  His  merciful  interposition  in 
their  favour  by  relieving  them  without  bloodshed,  from  the 

"ll  situation  in  which  they  stood  before  the  mctnvmlile 

1  instant."     In  addition  to  tbe^e  artful  proceediogt,  on 

rt  of  Mr,  John  Macarthur  and  his  I'arty,  on  attempt  wu 
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made  to  get  up  some  sort  of  public  rejoicing  by  means  of 
bonfires,  a  display  of  flags,  and  other  demonstrations.     But 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants   generally,  as   distinct  from  the 
military,  were  concerned,  litUe  or  nothing  appears  to  have 
been  done.    It  must  be  quite  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
carefully  perused  the  details  of  this  little  coup  d'etat  that  the 
public  were  no  parties  to  the  affair  from  first  to  last,  but  that 
it  originated  in  a  quarrel  between  an  indiscreet,  domineering, 
and  hot-headed,   but  honest  and  well-meaning  Governor  on 
fhe  one  side,  and  Mr.  Macarthur  and  his  persona]  Mends  on 
fhe  other.   Major  Johnstone,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  the 
oontrary,  was  drawn  into  this  quarrel,  and  made  a  catspaw  of 
W  a  far  more  clever  and  designing  man  than  himsel£     Mr. 
lucarthur  certainly  played  his  cards  with  consummate  skill ; 
and,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  what  has  been  stated  as 
\'    to  Bligh's  opposition  to  his  sheep-breeding  projects  is  not 
exaggerated,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  colony  that  it  had 
"X    in  him  a  man  equal  to  such  an  emergency,  for  it  was  better 
\    HaX  a  dozen  Governors  should  have  been  arrested  and  sent 
'/i    home,  than  that  the  introduction  of  wool  growing  should  have 
5    been  put  a  stop  to,  and  the  general  development  of  the  resources 
;    of  the  colony  prevented  by  a  narrow-minded  although  honest 
man  like  Bligh.    In  his  determination  to  put  down  monopoly 
and  to  prevent  Mr.  Macarthur  and  his  friends  from  obtaining 
nndue  advantages,  and  securing  by  what  he  thought  false 
representations  large  tracts  of  public  lands,  Bligh  did  not 
luMsitate  to  resort  to  the  most  arbitrary  measures,  and  to  adopt 
the  most  illegal  courses, — with  the  conviction,  no  doubt,  that 
be  "was  zealously  serving  his  country  and  studying  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  over  which  he  had  been  sent  to  rule. 
Major  Johnston  had  no  sooner  assumed  his  new  duties  as 
gorvemor  than  he  found  himself  thwarted  by  the  very  men 
*irho  had  been  most  urgent  in  inducing  him  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibilities he  had  reluctantly  assumed.     In  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of   State,   on   the  11th  April,  1808,  only  a  few 
^weeks  after  Bligh's  arrest,  he  complained  as  follows :  **  It  is 
^th  deep  concern  I  find  myself  obliged  to  report  to  your 
lordship  that  the  opposition  of  those  persons  from  whom  I 
hmA  most  reason   to  expect  support  has    been  one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  I  have  to   encounter.     ....     But 
0irery  obstacle  that  knavery  and  cunning  could  desire  has 
been  interposed  to  distract  my  attention,  and  to  retard  the 
nocomplishment  of  necessary  objects.     So  widely  extended  is 
tiie  influence  of  some  of  the  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
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in  illicit  or  dishonest  practices,  that  they  bare  < 
form  a  combmation  with  seyeral  of  the  better  doss,  who  oni^ 
to  Iiave  held  theniselves  superior  to  such  coiuiEictioDB."     itfl 
evident  from  the  above  that  Major  Johsstoa  regretted  « 
too  late  the  steps  he  had  been  induced  to  take  br  tite  not 
aentations  of  others,  rather  than  from  his  own   inoiiiutiatifl 
the  force  of  the  circumstances  by  ^vhiuh  be  was  surrouiid«d,!l 

Major  Johnston  kept  Governor  BUgh  in  custody  until  i 
superior  officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Paterson,  thun  iu  Vu 
Diein«a'a  Land,  could  be  communicated  with.  \Miili>  in 
coDfinement  the  deposed  governor  was  aliowod  the  society  i4 
his  daughter,  Urs.  Futlsnd,  widow  of  Lieuteuaut  i'atwiul, 
oommandor  of  the  Porpoise,  who  died  only  a  few  days  befon 
the  arrest 

Towards  the  end  of  July  Lieutenaut-CotoQel  Ftmvix 
returned  from  England  with  the  aiipoiutment  of  I^utooant- 
Govemor.  and  at  once  superseded  M^or  Johnetou.  He  ditl 
not,  however,  identify  himself  with  either  party,  or  maks  any 
changes,  but  adminii^tered  the  Government  as  ho  found  U 
pending  the  action  which  the  Imperial  aathoritiea  suflu 
think  proper  to  take  when  made  aware  of  the  circam£ia&M& 
Colonel  Foveanx  adminiatered  the  Government  for  about  fin 
months,  until,  at  the  commencement  of  1800,  Colonel 
Pftterson  arrived  from  Van  Diemeu's  Land  and  sujii.T-fJt'il 
him.  Paterson  also  kept  aloof  from  both  factions.  lUeuiiu; 
the  matter  one  for  the  Home  Government  alone  to  lii'iidi'. 
Governor  Btigh  still  remained  under  -arrest,  but  was  alloitvii 
to  occupy  apartments  at  Government  Ilouse.  llo  was  al  1il-i 
offered  the  command  of  the  Porpoise  lo  prooeiid  to  Ln^liuiJ 
if  he  was  willing  to  do  so;  biitif  ho  insisted  in  remainitigin 
the  colony  he  waa  still  to  be  considered  a  prisoner,  '^ 

Major  Johnston,  undersbrnding  that  Bligh  had  e«pi« 
an  iuLention  of  bringing  him  beforea  coart-martial,  prooebd 
to  England,  in  March,  ISOO,  to  meet  any  charges  which  mf^ 
be  preferred  agiust  bim.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J 
Hacarthur.  Captain  Bligh  had  for  some  time  prevtoualy  ^ 
clined  to  leave  the  colony,  or  to  enter  into  iiny  terms  wbalef 
with  Colonel  I'aternon,  whom  he  deisignuted  as  a  reb^L  At  l| 
however,  on  the  4tU  February,  1309,  he  consented  to  1 
Rnda  written  agreement  was  entered  into  between  him  4 
Colonel  I'aterson,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  eiubark  vi' 
hia  family  in  the  Porpoise,  and  to  proceed  to  England  wi3l 
Itut  utmost  despatch.     His  reluctance  to  leave  waa  owisgin 

iKt  part  to  an  expectation  be  had  formed  that  the  couotiy 
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taers  \n>iild  nse,  overthrow  the  existing  GoTernment,  and 
^Iftoe  bim  in  the  position  from  which  he  had  been  bo 
BTiddenly  removed.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
reasonable  ground  for  this  espectittion  on  his  port,  for  hia 
ftdberente,  coneisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  small  settlers 
and  a  few  emancipists,  were  not  sutUeiently  influential,  what- 
ever their  wishes  might  have  been,  to  molte  the  attempt  with 
the  smallest  chnnoe  of  success. 

Bligb,  as  soon  aa  he  found  himself  in  command  of  the 
Porpoise,  determined,  notwithstanding  his  written  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  to  mnke  use  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  for  humbling  bis  enemies,  and  regaining  his  position  as 
Governor.  Colonel  Pttterson,  however,  took  such  steps  as  to 
deter  others  from  joining  In  the  attempt ;  and  Bligb  seeing 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  succeeding,  after  waiting  about  a 
month,  left  Port  Jackson  for  Von  Diemen'e  lAnd.  There  he 
■was  at  first  treated  by  Colonel  Collins  with  respect,  hut  on 
divulging  hia  intentions,  and  endeavouring  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  in  his  cause,  some  steps  were  taken 
for  his  seizure.  His  suspicions,  however,  wei-e  aroused  before 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  could  be  carried  into  effect^  and 
being  in  command  of  a  ship  of  war  their  orders  could  not  be 
executed,  and  be  continued  to  hover  on  the  coast  until  the 
month  of  December,  1809.  At  that  period  Colonel  Laohlan 
Macquarie  arrived  in  Sydney  with  instructions,  if  Bligb  was 
still  in  the  colony,  to  reinstate  Mm  in  his  position  as  Governor 
for  twenty-four  hours,  upon  which  he  was  fo  resign  and 
rotum  to  England,  leaving  the  Government  to  Macquarie 
himself. 

Colonel  Macquarie  finding  on  his  arrival  that  Bligh  had 
left  Port  Jackson  several  months  previously,  and  being  un- 
certain Bs  to  his  exact  whereabouts,  immediately  assumed 
the  government,  and  issued  a  proclamation  (dated  Ist  January, 
1810),  setting  forth  the  instruotiona  he  hail  received  as  to  the 
wishesof  his  Majesty  George  the  Third  with  respect  to  Bligh's 
temporary  reinstatement;  and  the  King's  strong  disapproval 
of  ute  "  mutinous  and  outrageous  conduct  displayed  in  the 
forcible  and  unwarrantable  removal  of  bis  late  representative,'' 
Three  days  afterwards  be  issued  a  further  proclamation, 
deelariiig  all  appointments  made  by  Major  Johnaton,  and 
Colonels  Foveaux  and  Pateraon,  null  and  void,  and  all  trials, 
^onts,  and  investigations  had  or  made  under  their  authority 

Hcquarie  arrived  in  the  Hindostan,  a  fifty  gun  frigate. 
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which  was  aooomponied  by  another  ship,  the  Dromedaiy, 
having  on  board  a  large  detadhment  of  the  73id  Begimeni  d 
which  he  was  lieutenant-colonel ;  so  that  the  new  Oovenior, 
on  assuming  his  duties,  found  himself  in  so  strong  a  poatioa 
as  to  be  able  to  set  all  opposition  at  defiance  if  any  had  bMD 
attempted. 

All  the  officers  who  had  been  removed  when  Bligh  ^tm 
arrested,  were  now  reinstated,  and  the  officers  and  men  d 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps  were  ordered  to  hold  themsdvei 
in  readiness  to  proceed  to  England.  Despatches  were  sent  to 
Bligh  at  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  arored 
in  Sydney,  where  he  was  received  as  a  Commodore,  the  nsTiI 
rank  which  he  now  held.  lie  finally  left  the  colony  on  fls 
12th  May,  and  arrived  in  England  on  the  25th  October,  181CL 
^[aoquarie  had  brought  out  orders  to  send  Major  Johutos 
home  under  arrest,  to  undergo  his  trial;  but,  as  beibn 
mentioned,  he  had  long  before  left  of  his  own  accord  to  cout 
that  investigation  which  he  rightly  anticipated  would  be 
made  as  soon  as  Bligh  reached  England.  Bligh  took  home 
several  persons  whose  evidence  he  considered  necessaiy  to 
support  his  case.  Before  leaving  Sydney,  his  daughter,  Kn> 
Putland,  was  married  to  Lieutenant  O'Connell,*  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  73rd  Begiment,  and  during  the  festivities  and 
social  intercourse  whidi  followed  the  nuptials,  much  of  the 
exasperation  and  ill-feeling  which  had  prevailed  among  the 
principal  colonists  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  attend- 
ing the  late  Governor's  arrest  were  removed  or  allayed,  the 
occasion  being  taken  advantage  of  by  common  consent  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  those  who  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  and  who  in  many  instances  had  evinced 
feelings  of  strong  animosity  towards  each  other.  Upon  his 
departure  Bligh  was  presented  with  an  address,  signed  by 
four  hundred  and  sixty  colonists,  congratulating  him  on  the 
termination  of  the  persecutions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
and  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  veneration  and 
esteem  with  which  they  had  always  regarded  him. 

*  Afterwords  Sir  Maurioo  O'Conncll,  for  sevoral  years  Commander  of  tht 
Forces  in  Australia,  and  for  a  short  period,  ia  1846,  acting  Gt>vcmor  of  New 
South  Wales.  He  died  in  Sydney  m  1&18.  His  widow  (the  Mrs.  Pntlnd 
above  mentioned)  survived  him  many  years,  and  died  in  England  go  leocntlj 
as  1864.  She  was  a  lady  of  much  enci;^y  and  dedsion  of  charactor,  and  oi 
the  occasion  of  tlie  arrest  of  her  father,  Governor  Bligh,  bohaved  in  eo  dets^ 
mined  a  manner  that  it  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  if  the  Gbremor  had 
half  his  daughter's  judgment  and  courage  he  would  never  have  been  taken. 


Colonel  Johnston's  trial  by  court-martial  commencod  at 
Cbelaea  Hospital  on  the  7tb  Muy,  ISll,  and  terminated  on 
5tb  June  following.  A  gtasA  many  witadasea  were  esamiaed 
on  both  sidei),  and  the  addresses  of  both  prosecutor  and 
defendant  displayed  considerable  ability.  The  sentence  of 
the  Court  was  deUvered  on  2nd  July,  aa  follows  :  "  The  Court 
having  duly  and  maturely  weighed  and  oonaideted  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  prosecution,  aa  well  aa  that 
whiuh  hats  been  offered  in  defence,  are  of  opinion  that 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnston  is  guilty  of  the  act  of  mutiny 
as  described  in  the  charge,  and  do  therefore  sentence  him  to 
bo  cashiered."  Mr.  Maoarthur,  having  left  the  army  long 
before,  could  not  of  oourae  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  court 
martial  for  hia  share  in  the  affiur.  The  Home  Government, 
kosravar,  to  mark  their  sense  of  his  conduct,  interdicted  hia 
r«tarn  to  the  colony  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  Colonel 
Johnston's  sentence  must  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  acquittal  in 
sofarasany  moral  offence  was  imputed.  It  was  im  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  novel  and  extraordiuary  ciroumstonces  in  which 
he  waa  placed  otforded  Borati  esouse,  if  not  a  full  extenuation, 
for  his  conduct  His  manifest  breach  of  discipline,  however, 
could  not  be  overlooked ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
strict  subordination  under  all  circumstiuices,  and  more 
especially  in  such  a  peculiar  and  remote  dependenoey  as  New 
^uth  Wales,  compelled  the  Court  to  sentence  him  to  be 
'  =liiered.  He  returned  to  the  colony  shortly  afterwai'ds,  and 
-  ./J  during  the  rule  of  Governor  Macquarie.  He  was  a  man 
.iLiLversally  respected;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  ha 
acted  trom  Urst  to  last  in  the  unfortunate  affair  which  brought 
him  for  a  time  so  prominently  before  the  world,  Irom  the 
highest  sense  of  duty  and  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to 
hoiLonr.  Whatever  selBsh  or  sinister  objects  may  have  been 
charged  against  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  and 
perhaps  unduly  influenced,  no  imputation  of  improper 
motives  or  diidionou ruble  conduct  has  ever  been  biealhud 
against  him.  He  had  entered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  had  served  with  disdnction  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  He  no  doubt  erred  in  judgment  in  the 
CDuree  he  adopted  in  arresting  Goyemor  Bligh,  but  every 
circumstance  diaclosed  on  the  trial  went  to  prove  the  purity 
of  hie  motives  and  the  honorable  nature  of  his  intentions. 

Bligh's  character  seems  to  have  been  a  most  contradictory 
one — a  compound  of  good  and  bad  qualities, — ^in  which 
Botiam  and  humility,  daring  and  timidity,  tiuth  and  false- 
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hood,  candour  and  evasivenesa,  were  displayed  by  tant. 
Jle  certAiolf,  under  many  of  the  circumstances  of  lut 
chequered  oareeT,  displayed  self-reliance,  courage,  and  eodn- 
ronce  of  the  higlieat  character.  He  had  been  publioly  thanksd 
by  Lord  Nelson  on  the  quarter  deck  of  his  ship  after  tht 
battle  of  Copenhagen;  and  at  the  battle  of  Campttdtrm, 
where  he  commanded  the  Director,  be  captured,  by  boantisg 
the  ship  of  Admiral  de  Winter,  a  vessel  vastly  superiot  to  iat 
own.  The  courage  and  energy  he  displayed,  after  the  mntioT 
of  his  officers  and  crew  in  the  Bounty,  have  seldom  bera 
exceeded  and  never  surpassed.  But  it  ia  impossible  to 
regard  with  respect,  or  indeed  with  any  other  feeling  ^m 
pain,  bis  conduct  at  and  after  his  arrest  in  Sydney.  Hia 
behaviour  on  that  occasion  was  undignified  and  unmaalv  in 
the  extreme,*  and  the  deception  and  falsehood  he  practised  to 

■  The  Hccoant  given  bj  BItgli.  Bad  tba  ovidaace  adduced  br  Iii:=  or.ruaELti 
u  to  the  siDCiilu  and  undiguified  poeilion  in  nhicli  be  ws^  1.' 
^Mtaaed  eudien,  ivlioarresl(!dh!ni,are  k>  vontrndictarj  tL:U 
be  leconcilid.    Btigh  ftaled  that  nben  bo  eaw  the  eoldiers  u|  i  . 
vent  into  abnek  looni  Co  deUbcrala  a«  Co  tbo  coarMbo  ehould  i^.i. 
wLileslandine  inaatoopingpodlionnrrBiipnj!  BOmepapere,  lln  ;■■ 
in  and  afTeaieil  Mm.    The  eoldiera  gave  a  Tery  different  veiaion  oi  ;!,.  . 
Ob  ColoDOlJohostDn's  trial  bf  court  mattliU,  Seiieaat  Jolia  BuLIi^il^J  . 
eridence  on  oaCh  as  followa: — 

■What  eitufttion  did  you  sad  Corporal  Marlborough  find  Govciuui  li. ,'. 
in,  oa  the  evening  of  tho  2i3th  Jaunary  ? 

Ha  ITU  under  the  bed,  eappoctiag  bitnself  forward  upon  hia  two  hudi, 
-vithoDefoot  placed  agunat  each  of  the  two  poali,  cither  on  oneeidAH'it 
the  bottom  of  tbe  bed,  with  hia  back  pneaed  opworda  agaioat  the  bothm  tt 
the  bed.  I  saw  tliecoyerol  the  bed,  irhicb  was  hanging  dinni,mowtvlu'i 
mado  me  tliink  tlint  eometbinir  \na  under  the  bed.  1  pat  mj  Dteo)  nadu  lb 
bed.  and  moved  it  slung  to  see  if  tbero  was  aBflhing.  1  fbojod  nothii^  niuls 
the  bed  when  first  I  put  my  piece  onder  iL 

After  wards  you  did  see  him  ? 

The  Eecoad  time  1  put  my  piece  under  the  bed,  tho  piee«  etrack  hia  lofi'  ■ 
the  boot  went  from  tho  past  of  the  bed,  ond  made  a  alip  on  the  boaida 

Did  jDu  Cnd  him  under  Che  b^? 

I  found  him  under  the  bed,  in  tUa  eamo  fDnn  I  hsTe  told  the  Hottonnb: 
CoorU 

How  long  had  the  QoTemor  been  soaichcd  for  when  you  fotind  him  t 

Tu  tho  btst  of  my  knowlidge,  it  wna  un  hour  and  n  haJf  before  we  la^::.- 
him.  from  the  liae  wo  went  there  first. 

IVbaC  Burt  of  a  room  waa  it,  ia  which  you  found  the  Govemor  uader  t;.. 
bed? 

It  WAS  s  room  at  the  back  of  the  houae,  formed  tho  same  ns  a  eHIling,  tut 
the  steward  to  eteop  ia  Wbea  wo  got  op  stuiia,  we  naked  the  sliiwuil  whit 
vas  ia  thai  room ;  the  Bteward  eaid  (hero  waa  nothing  but  hia  bed  and  uai 

Did  JOB  tee  any  papers  with  him  T 

No,  air,  I  did  not,  indeed.    I  aaw  aoma  dirt  thai  cuos  from  Uu  bi 
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get  possession  of  the  Porpoise  altogether  immstifiable.*  It  is 
*d  that  at  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore  the  feeling  of  the  rebel- 


Ih9  bed  banging  on  bis  epaulets  and  skirts,  tbat  was  the  first  sight  I  got  of 
Ittm. 

I>eflcribe  the  bituation  of  the  bed  ? 

The  bed  had  uo  top  or  curtains  to  it,  and  it  was  pretty  high  underneath. 

How  high  was  it  from  the  floor? 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  hiKh ;  it  was  that  high  that  Governor  Bligh 
kad  loom  for  to  keep  himself  close  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I  had  room  to 
Biore  my  piece  along  uuJcr  it  withont  touching  his  feet 

"Who  was  in  the  room  besides  yourself,  and  saw  the  situation  of  the 
Oovemor? 

Oorpoaral  Marlborongh  and  William  Wilford ;  they  both  spoke  to  him,  as 
Xdid. 

OUier  evidence  confirmed  this  remarkable  statement 

*  The  following  is  a  copjr  of  the  document  signed  by  Bligh,  pledging  him- 
irif  to  proceed  to  £ngland  in  the  Porpoise:^ 

'""The  Conditions  upon  which  Colonel  Patcrson  ^ves  Governor  Bligh  (while 
he  was  in  close  confinement  in  a  Subaltern's  Barrack)  the  conunaud  of  bis 
•hip. 

"  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  4th  of  February,  1809. 
"  It  being  deemed,  by  Lioutenant-Govcrnor  Paterson,  absolutely  essential  to 
Ui  ICajestj's  service,  and  the  interests  of  this  colony,  to  send  Grovemor  Bligh 
kuiiediately  to  England,  and  it  being  the  intention  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Vatanaa  to  take  up  the  ship  Admiral  Gambler  for  his  conveyance ;  Governor 
.M^g^  has  represented  that  it  would,  on  many  accounts,  be  much  more  desir- 
Iftle  to  him  to  be  allowed  to  return  homo  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Porpoise. 

*'  Lieutenant* Governor  Paterson,  anxious  to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 

\  l»  ttie  convenience  of  Governor  Bligh,  consents  to  his  proceeding  to  Europe 

^*  It  the  Porpoise,  on  the  following  conditions,  to  the  strict  and  unequivocal 

IJlwinuui  of  which  Governor  Bligh  hereby  solemnly  pledges  his  honour  as 

Mi  officer  and  a  gentleman,  viz. : 

'That  be  will  embark  with  his  family  on  board  the  Porpoise  on  the  20th 
#  teuit  and  will  put  to  sea  as  soon  after  as  the  wind  and  weather  will 
admit 
^^.  "That  he  will  proceed  to  England  with  the  ntmost  despatch ;  and  that  he 
^  ^  iritt  Qoither  touch  at,  nor  return  to,  any  part  of  this  territory,  until  he  ehali 
#gr  bin  received  his  Majesty's  instructions,  or  those  of  his  Ministers.  That  he 
^  not  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretence  whatever,  while  he  remains  in 
^1  ftii  edony,  interfere  in  the  government  or  afiairs  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not 
r  fow  anj  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Porpoise  being  equipped  and  pro- 
^       Ming  with  him  on  her  voyage  at  the  stipulated  time. 

_**In  oonseqaenoe  of  the  above  pledge,  Lieutenant-Governor  Paterson  oon- 
k.      Su^  to  remove  the  additional  restraints  which  have  been  laid  upon  Governor 
r.      ^o^  linoe  the  27th  of  last  month,  and  to  permit  him  to  return  to  Govem- 
'^^t  House,  and  to  communicate  with  his  friends  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pjl^ioai  to  that  day ;  to  make  such  arrangements  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
f       **^s  voyage,  and  to  albw  such  persons  to  accompany  him  as  he  may  think 
JPppar  to  name,  agreeable  to  the  proposition  contained  in  the  Lieutenant^ 
^'^v^QKxkoi's  letter  of  the  28th  ult 
^  "(Signed)         Wuxuk  Paxebsa»« 

CBigaed)       Wixxiax  Buon." 
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licHU  nOon  agunet  fain  waa  very  stror^.  "' 
the  Qnt  captota  ilaprired  of  Us  ihip.  Vet.  i  i 
oonieesMl,  Uut  do  iastnni-e  of  inliumaiiit^,  i  - 
even  of  nndoe  Hreritr.  has  ever  been  eui>si.i. 
faim  ;■  and  by  the  country  f«ttlerg  aud  tha  pc 
the  colonists  no  goiemor  t»s  mote  beloved  cr 

■  Captain  lUwb,  ia  letntisx  th*  untntatioiu  of  icbacoa 
nitiiliU,    Lfooght   igiioat    Um  oo    Colonel  Jobiuloc 

■- 1  L^TUk  ounmand  of  •  Tt-ynn  diip  ia  tb*  cbssaMl 
nest  of  iIm  oolonj.     In  all  hit  imitnl  arilif  vt  pub:!'-  t 
■^ana  foaojad  <tt  prinU  iotHMt or «Tcn  i- 
«iiRlB,a»(iioeof  emoluiMnltiiDtliccO.iv 
dubibutkiii.  >D  tJcantiga  ia  njidf   in  < 
csleodcd.    Tlu  tcrmrt  jnctUB  irf  imt'u.  i 
Tb<i  liiaiti  of  ariitmy  panidiMait  I  cuul......,,.     i  ...„ 

ftood  of  (be  oo)od;.  intUnd  of  allming  uijull  tti  Ltl  £U4 
piUtj  of  a  f'o  isiIiTidiuU,  tod  I  d«l«niiiD«d  Uiit  all  m 
r-tpcctfnt  ukI  ubcdivnt  to  ti«.  Bat  irare  time  "^mTtp  1 
nn&ttogo«nif 

"i^rom  my  wliolc  condnct  PT  " 


inid«  daring  my  gonnnaetii . 
ScoMary  of  State  ;  to  the  ktl: 
Terbal  onliin ;  to  the  Bit  of  ] ..,  .  . .    . . 

wnfidenw.  Cm  proofs  of  my  pn^rji  jTovid'jiJ',  sii.aiiiiiu, 
Mai  tor  Iht  irauara  of  my  coonliy,  and  mj  anxiety  for  Ui 

f  That  GoTRiMr  Bligh  w«a  exeNdiogly  pt^lar  wilh  tl 
and  Mbai  oolunifeta  Iw^ood  tlie  imaitdiale  laflumiKof  tlio  i 
cliqu*  bj  wbDm  he  was  deposed,  b  proird  hj  Iba  teimr 
wntod  to  liini  •  f>w  dan  bafon  hii  umL  Tha  addn 
right  huadn-l  aad  Ihiitj-thns  ■eitlm  and  iind^ldci& 
],  ltiiJ8,  iin>)  ila  first  pan^pb  nait  tt  fojlawi ; — 

-Mai  it  plwi*  jour  KxoelLetiGT, — We  tba  tmdmigDad 
piopriacon  of  Umlol  riviieny.  uu)  iahnbitanla  of  l£a  tii 
oolou;  <■(  >"■  «■  -H'ii!Ji  M'-.l>.s  ly-e  Wve,  on  tbt  UginninR 


il  rier  i.rov-i)  biuulna  mi 
r  B^  «bi^  Duy  uod  )ou 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Bligb,  in  his  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  colony  when  he  assumed  the  government,  painted  it  in 
the  darkest  colors.     He   represented  many  of  the  country 
settlers  as  in  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
Sydney  itself  as  being  in  a  state  of  decay.     Yet  in  the  address 
presented  to  him  a  few  days  before  his  arrest,  and  numerously 
signed  by  the  very  class  of  persons  said  by  him  a  few  months 
previously   to    have    been    starving,   the  existing   state  of 
things  is  'mentioned  as  one  of  great  prosperity,  and  the  people 
as  rapidly  increasing  in  opulence.     The  truth  probably  lay 
between  the  two  extremes.     But  whatever  their  physical  and 
commercial  condition  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  in  a 
social,  moral,  and  religious  point  of  view^  nothing  could  have 
been  worse.     There  was  during  the  greater  part  of  the  years 
1808  and  1809  not  a  single  ordained  minister  of  religion  of 
anv  denominat^'on  regularly  exercising  his  functions  in  the 
ooiony.     The  first  colonial  chaplain,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Johnson, 
liad  left  the  colony  some  years  previously ;  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Marsden  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  England ;  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Fulton  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  interdicted  by  those  who 
usurped  the  government  from  practising  his  holy  vocation  ; 
one  of  the  refugee  missionaries  from  Tahiti,  the  Eev.  W.  P. 
Crook,  held  divine  service  occasionally  both  in  Sydney  and 
Parramatta,  but  this  was  the  only  clerical  instruction  afforded  to 
a  population  of  several  thousands,  standing  probably  as  much 
in  need  of  the  restraining  infiuence  of  religious  teaching  as 
any  community  in  Christendom.     Holt,    in   his    memoirs, 
speaking  of  the  want  of  clergymen  at  this  period,  says : — 
"  The  liev.  Mr.  Fulton  was  made  prisoner,  leaving  us  without 
minister  or  priest  of  any  kind.     There  was  no  clergyman  to 
visit  the  sick,  baptise  the  infants,  or  church  the  women^  so  we 
were  reduced  to  the  same  state  as  the  heathen  natives.     My 
son  wished  to  be  married,  and  I  approved  the  match,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  marry  them.     I  remembered,  however, 
to  have  heard  that  in  such  cases  a  magistrate  might  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony ;  so  I  weut  to  Colonel  Paterson,  to 
procure  a  license  from  him  for  them  to  be  married,  and  we  all 
then  proceeded  to  Major  Abbott,  who  performed  the  ceremony 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Finucane,  the  Secretary." 

The  Eev.  S.  Marsden  in  his  visit  to  England  at  this  time 
had  a  double  object  in  view.  In  the  first  place  to  secure  for 
the  colon V  additional  clergymen  and  schoolmasters ;  and  in 
the  second  to  obtain  some  fine-woolled  Merino  sheep  for  the 
improvement  of  his  flocks,  which,   next  to  tho&Q  ot  ^\x. 


:  Anos. 

Tiost  numeionein 

:    <th  tiieobjecttof 

.  Cowper  lod  lU 

.11  uiuught  to  the  colcmf 

-  alao  two  or  thr&»  echml- 

n'-eJed  at  thia  p«riod  n 

~  citable     ministars    uul 

■   litSijalt    to  proeore,  hut 

fitUer.    He  ws5,iiavev«t, 

.  :!ampl«B  of  his  colo&Iil- 

1   it  manDfaotur^d,  nod  if 

-   r.iruioQof  infiaential  pereoai, 

;:  To  King  George  Uie  Thinl.     Illi 

Mken  »  Uvely  interest  in  the  pro- 

w-Vr-^B't  of   Mr.  Maraden'e  wuh 

1   couple  of   fiDQ-nooUsi 

I .  li  tba  request,  and  maiUl 

■ry  fine   animals,  wbi<& 

robal.ly  became  the  pw- 

.'.■.:s  abaocton  hia  viaitU 

.:i  B<lditiou  to  the  o)eriC4l 

broiiglit  hiuik  with  him, 

ladfd  with  doLiiiun^  of  books  sad  other  artidlfl 

(o  b«  of  gn«t  beneiit  in  the  than  state  of  iIm 

(END  OF  TBE  IHIED  PAHTl 


AUSTRALIAN     DISCOVERT    AND 
COLOKISATION.— Part  IV. 


CUAPTEB     L 


OoLDjcBi.  L^CBLAN  Macqdxrib,  the  saccessoi  of  Captain 
Bligfa  in  tlie  government  of  New  South  Wales,  was  a  very 
different  mau  from  tia  predecessor.  He  was  as  politic,  wary, 
and  courteous,  as  the  other  waa  rash,  impuleive,  and  violent. 
Macqnarie,  at  the  time  of  liis  appointment,  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  73rd  Eegiment  He  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
gOTernor  under  most  favourable  cireum stances.  The  two 
oLassee  of  colonists — the  small  settlers  and  the  emanoipista — 
apoD  whom  Govemors  King  and  Bligh  had  depended  for 
anpport  when  plaeiJig  themselves  in  nutagoniam  to  the 
military  and  official  monopolists  and  exdusives,  were  neither 
numecous  enough  nor  wealthy  enough  to  back  them  up 
etfectually  while  the  power  of  the  little  oligarchy  remained 
unbroken.  The  former  had,  however,  been  gradually  acqniiiog 
wealth  and  infiuenoe,  and  now  that  most  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Corps  were  removed,  and  the  Governor,  as  colonel  of 
Ifaa  regimeDt  of  the  line  which  formed  the  garrison,  waa  ruler 
in  faat  as  well  as  in  name,  Mr.  John  Macarthur  prohibited 
from  setting  foot  ia  the  colony,  and  many  of  the  other 
members  of  the  once  dominant  clique  under  a  cloud  in  conse- 
quence of  the  steps  they  had  taken  In  connexion  with  Bligh'a 
arrest,  they  — that  is  the  small  settlers  and  emancipists — were 
able  to  a^ssert  and  maintain  their  claims  to  coDaideration,and  in 
retam  for  the  vice-regal  patronage  extended  to  tbem,  were 
villiDg  to  give  effectual  support  to  a  governor  who  showed 
lumself  disposed  to  recognise  their  rights  and  to  iVee  himself 
by  their  induenoe  from  the  shackles  wbiuh  had  proved  too 
ktrong  for  hia  predecessors. 

Macquarie  was,  however,far  toojust,  politic,  and  far-seeing 
«  man  to  thwart  intentionally  the  designs  of  those  who  wen 
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endeavouring  to  enridi  themselyes  by  derelopxng^  in  a  legiti- 
mate manner,  the  great  natural  resonroeB  of  the  eountiy. 
Whilst  protecting  the  industrions,  and  rewarding  the  thziftj 
amongst  the  smaller  settlers  and  emancipated  oonvicta^  lu 
desired  to  encourage  oapitalista  and  men  of  energy  and 
ambition,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprises.  The  ooun- 
tenance  which  he  extended  towards  the  emancipists  took  tha 
form  of  social  as  well  as  civil  and  political  recognition.  iB 
colonel  of  the  73rd  Regiment  he  was  in  a  position  to  in- 
troduce to  the  mess  table  such  persons  as  he  thought  entitledr- 
from  the  way  in  which  they  had  conducted  themselves  dnrisg 
their  colonial  career,  and  the  consideration  in  which  tlur 
were  held  by  most  of  their  fellow-colonists — to  be  restored 
to  that  station  in  society  from  which  they  had  for  a  tioM 
fallen.  From  the  regimental  mess  table  their  introduction  to 
the  houses  and  families  of  the  before  exclusive  class  wu,  b 
thought,  comparatively  easy  ;  and  when  this  was  to  a  snull 
pxtent  accomplished,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  his 
personal  example,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  elevate  some  of  them 
to  the  magisterial  bench.  It  is  difficult  now  to  justify  iH 
that  Maequarie  did  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  happily  impossible 
to  reproduce  such  a  state  of  things  as  then  existed.  He  hid 
thrown  himself,  from  the  necessity  of  his  position,  on  the 
support  of  the  people,  as  distinct  from  those  who  had  hitherto 
formed  the  ruling  class — and  he  probably  found  it  absolotelj 
necessary  in  self-defence  to  elevate  some  of  the  more  popnltf 
and  influential  of  the  emancipated  settlers  to  a  social  and  cinl 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  the  privileged  few  who  hid 
dictated  to  previous  governors  the  course  they  should  adopt 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  the  first  acts  of  Siafr* 
quarie's  rule  were  the  issuing  of  proclamations  declaring  lO 
the  proceedings  of  the  usurping  government  null  and  void 
The  instructions  he  had  brought  with  him  left  him  a  discre- 
tionary power  as  to  the  ultimate  steps  to  be  taken  with  regwd 
to  these  illegal  proceedings.  The  many  grants  of  land  tsA 
other  important  matters  which  Colonel  Johnston  and  othen 
had  issued  and  undertaken,  would,  if  entirely  set  widfc 
bring  ruin  upon  many  innocent  people.  Maequarie,  thereforti 
as  soon  as  he  had  sufliciently  vindicated  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  the  authority  of  the  regularly  appointed 
officers,  consented  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  temporary  govern- 
ment, to  endorse  their  bills  on  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  to 
confirm  their  grants  of  land. 
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In  August,  1809,  a  few  montlia  previous  to  Maoquarie's 
arrivnl,  occurred  the  highest  flood  which  had  ever  taken  plaoe 
since  the  settlement  of  the  colony.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
six  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  great  flood  of  IMnrch,  1806; 
•od  the  Hawkeebury  is  reported  to  have  risen  eighty-six  feet 
above  the  usual  level  of  the  Blream.  This  seems  almost  incre- 
dible, fur  such  a  rise  must  have  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  tha 
country  for  miles  around  ^'iudsor  to  the  depth  of  several 
feet.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reoogoised 
standard  or  guage  in  those  days  by  which  the  rehitive  ht-ights 
of  the  different  floods,  or  the  actual  height  of  any  particular 
inundation,  could  he  satisfactorily  ascertoincd ;  and  under 
each  circumstances  traditionary  accounts  are  almost  sure  to 
be  exaggerations.  It  seems  to  he  generally  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  the  flood  of  1800  was  the  highest  ever  hnown  at 
Ibe  Hawkesbury.  The  destruction  of  life  and  property  wob 
larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion  ;  and  tha  distress  occa- 
sioned appears  to  have  been  of  avery  severe  character.  When 
Macquarie  arrived,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  1810,  many  months 
afterwards,  bread  was  still  at  famine  price,  and  almost  all 
kinds  of  provisions  exceedingly  scarce. 

Macquarie  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  rural  populalion  of  the  colony,  and  shortly  oftei 
his  arrival  visited  most  of  the  country  districts,  in  order  that 
ho  might  be  able  to  judge  from  personal  observation  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  be  in  n  position  to  suggest  means 
of  improvement.  What  he  thought  of  the  state  of  thiiigs 
which  he  saw  may  he  gathered  from,  the  following  paragraph 
in  a  General  Oider,  uhich  he  published  on  his  return  to 
Sydney : — 

"  His  Excellency  cannot  forbear  expressing  his  regret,  that 
the  settlers  in  genera)  have  not  jiaid  that  attention  to 
domestic  comtort  which  they  ought  to  do,  by  erecting  commo- 
dious residences  for  themselves,  and  suitable  housing  for  tha 
reception  of  their  grain  and  cattle ;  nor  can  he  refrain  from 
observing  on  the  miserable  clothing  of  many  of  the  people, 
whose  means  of  providing  decent  appurel,  at  least,  are 
6ufficieQtly  ohvioua  to  leave  them  without  any  excuse  for 
that  neglect.  His  Excellency,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mends and  trusts  that  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  those 
very  important  objects ;  and,  by  a  strict  regard  to  economy  and 
temperance,  that  tliey  will,  on  his  nest  annual  tour,  enable  him 
to  give  a  more  Duqualifled  approbation  to  iheir  exertions." 
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In  order  to  raise  the  oonditioQi  of  the  settlerBy  to  bring 
them  within  reaoh  of  a  market,  and  under  the  protection  d 
the  laws,  Macquarie  set  about  improving  the  roads  and  othtf 
means  of  communication,  which  had  for  some  time  before  his 
arrival  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dilapidation*  In 
order  to  encourage  a  better  class  of  buildings,  he  set  iht 
example  by  erecting  in  Sydney  and  several  other  places muj 
very  substantial  and  convenient  publio  structures.  It  if 
probable  also  that  the  necessity  under  which  he  found  liim- 
self  of  finding  employment  for  the  fast  increasing  nomben 
of  the  prison  population  which  the  Home  Government  poand 
upon  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  at  this  period,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  extensive  building  operations  in  which 
he  engaged.  He  erected  barracks,  stores,  hospitals,  pnUio 
offices,  cliurclics,  school-houses,  watch-houses,  gaols,  bridges, 
wharves,  and  many  other  buildings.  The  total  number  of  these 
places  built  during  his  administration,  extending  over  a  period 
of  about  twelve  years,  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  in  New 
South  Wales  and  about  iii'ty  in  Van  Dienien's  Land.  Many 
of  them  were  very  substantial  structures,  but  several  whidi 
still  remain  afford  much  stronger  evidence  of  the  energy  then 
the  taste  of  their  founder.  Their  architectural  merits,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  estimated  rather  with  reference  to  tke 
wretched  and  unsightly  structures  which  they  displaced  thai 
the  more  costly  and  elegant  public  and  private  edifices  erected 
in  the  colony  during  the  last  few  years.  Macquarie's  lavish 
expenditure  of  labour  in  building  has  been  very  8tron<^lv  con- 
demned, and  characterised  as  a  foolish  and  wasteful  employ- 
ment of  great  means,  which  properly  applied  might  hate 
tended  to  the  advancement  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  But  his  apologists  and  admirers  say,  that  the  nnmher 
of  free  settlers  was  then  too  small,  and  the  capital  at  their 
command  too  limited,  to  absorb  all  the  prison  labour  which  tke 
G-overnor  had  to  dispose  of ;  and  that  he  was  therefore  drivea 
to  cut  out  work  in  order  to  keep  the  people  placed  under  hifl 
oharge  from  idleness.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
at  last  he  rode  his  brick  and  mortar  hobby  most  unmercifully. 
He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  respects  a  very  vain  man, 
and  to  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent  his  desire  to  see  his 
name  cut  on  stone  on  every  publio  building.  To  such  a  degree 
was  his  passion  for  this  mural  tablet  sort  of  fame  pursued  that 
nearly  every  one  of  his  two  hundred  and  lifty  buildings  bore 
on  its  front  the  name  of  Lachlan  Macquarie.  Perhaps  in  tbii 
respect  no  king  or  oonquerer  ever  left  his  impress  on  a  eoimtiy 


to  sncb  BQ  extent  aa  did  the  Governor  of  tiie  then  iuaignifioant 
penal  settlement  of  New  Soutli  Wales. 

Among  Macquarie's  earliest  and  moat  useful  works  were  the 
construction  of  greatly  improved  roads  to  Windsor  and 
Liverpool,  the  main  thoroughfares  to  the  prinoipal  agrieul- 
torai  districU.  He  soon  afterwards  extended  these  voads 
many  miles  further,  and  ultiiUBtely  carried  them  beyond  the 
Blue  Mountains.  The  discovery  of  a  route  across  these 
hitherto  impassable  barriers,  which  took  place  in  1S13,  was 
indeed  the  most  remarkable  event  of  his  administration.  Soon 
aftor  his  arrival,  seeing  the  comparatively  narrow  space  to 
■which  the  colonists  were  conBned,  he  held  out  every  en- 
oonragement  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  exploring  the 
interior.  The  fact  has  been  previously  mentioned  that,  in 
1798,  a  convict  named  Wilson,  with  five  companions, 
succeeded  ia  crossing  these  formidable  obstacles  to  the  exten- 
eion  of  coloniaation.  Their  statements  on  their  return  were, 
however,  so  generally  discredited  and  ridiculed,  that  no  result 
followed,  an<l  the  circumstance  had  apparently  been  long 
forgotten,  when,  in  1.SI2  and  1S13,  the  prevalence  of  a 
drought  compelled  the  settlers  to  seek  new  pastures  for  their 
fiocka  and  herds.  The  live  stock  in  the  colony  at  tluB 
period  amounted  to  G.5,l21  sheep,  21..543  horned  cattle,  and 
1891  horses,  a  wonderful  increase  considering  the  obstaoles  at 
first  encountered  to  their  introduction  and  breeding. 

It  was  in  May,  1813,  that  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Blaxland, 
and  Lawson  made  a  successful  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
mountain  chain  which  had  so  long  confiued  the  efforts  and 
energies  of  the  colonists  to  a  narrow  space.  In  their  first 
attempt  they  succeeded  with  considerable  difficulty  in  reaohing 
Mount  Torli.  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  beyond 
the  Nepean  River,  and  discovered  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clwyd 
lying  before  them  to  the  north-west  The  following  account 
of  their  journey,  and  the  difficulties  thoy  experienced  in 
OTOrcomiiig  natural  obstaoles  now  traversed  by  good  roads, 
asd  where  a  line  of  railway  is  almost  ready  for  working,  will 
be  read  with  interest.  It  is  compiled  from  u  narrative  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Blasland  a  short  time  afterwards : — 

The  party  conaia(«d  of  Mr.  Gregory  lilaxlsnd,  Mr,  William 
C  Wentworth,  and  Lieuttnnnt  Lawaon,  attended  by  four 
Bervonts,  with  five  dogs,  nod  four  horses  laden  witb  provi- 
aione,  aramuaitioD,  and  other  necessaries.  They  left  Mr, 
.  Biaxland's  farm  at  the  South  Creek  on  May  11, 1S13,  at 


4 
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^^i^  ttr  Bmmkmkm  Bivw,  at   the  ford  kI 
I,  aad  karia^  pCBWidtJ,  aooording  to  their  calculii 
■Ih  m  a  wth  auW  dinetiOB,  tliroagb  forest  kod 

M^  at  five  o'clock  at  the  foot  of  tlie  flnl 
sm^naraiBg  they  proceeded  about  thrH 
cff,  n  a  £neti«ii  TStymg  from  Boath-wed  ia 
-.  bat  far  a  thbd  of  the  way,  dna  vreet    Tht 
1  inih   eembbr  brashvrood,  very  thick  i: 
B  of  ocdinarj    ttmber,  which  much 
The  greater  port  of  the  way  ihrj 
^  ^  ■  each  side  of  their  tniek,  aod  liii 

ndge  tMT  Ubwed  vaa  Tvy  crooked  and  intricate.  la  Jht 
■viribig  utay  akcamped  at  the  head  of  a  deep  golly,  whii^ 
Aay  Ibu  to  Jumiii il  tor  irater;  th^y  fotmd  bat  just  eooiif^ 
far  Aa  Btgk^«OBtaiDad  tnabote  in  tkerock,  near  which  iIif; 
ml  with  a  kanganto^  which  bad  Just  been  killed  by  a&  t»g\i. 
After  tnntlug  ahoot  a  mile  on  the  third  day,  in  a  «ut 
^id  Borth-wMt  ^Mtioa,  theyarrived  at  a  large  track  of  torn: 
laad,  rather  hilly,  the  grosa  aod  timber  tolerably  good.  Tlitv 
eompated  it  at  two  thooEaad  acrea.  Here  they  found  ati^:. 
BMftad  by  an  Eaiopean,  by  catting  the  btirk  of  tlie  tn^ 
Sereiml  nattTV  huta  pieeeoted  themselves  at  di^Terrc;  rh--. 
They  had  not  prooeeded  above  two  mileB,  when  tl,.y  ..J 
thameelTes  Ett^ed  br  ■  bnubwood  much  thicker  u,  -a  •' 
had  hitherto  met  with.  This  induced  them  to  nlir  i.  .- 
eonrse,  and  to  endeavoor  to  find  another  poesage  to  tbd  nr*!- 
ward ;  bot  every  ridge  wlurh  they  CKptoted  terminattd  in  i 
deep  rockey  precipice ;  end  they  had  no  nlt«roative  bot  W 
rvtum  to  the  thick  brusb'tvood,  which  appeared  to  be  the  ntii 
ridge,  nitb  the  determinution  to  cut  u  way  through  for  tb* 
horsea  on  the  next  day.  This  day,  KOme  of  the  horcM  fiQ 
eeveral  times  nndec  their  loads.  The  dogs  kilted  a  lo^ 
kangaroo.  The.,party  encamped  in  the  forest  track,  vu 
plenty  of  good  gross  and  water. 

On  the  next  moroiog.  leaving  two  men  to  take  cars  of  tin 
horses  and  provisions,  they  proceeded  to  cat  a  path  ihniajb 
the  thick  brushwood,  on  what  they  cousidered  as  the  to  * 
ridge  of  the  mountain,  between  the  Western  (Cox'b)  Biveri 
the  Kiver  Grose  ;  keeping  the  heads  of  the  gullies,  whbhv 
^'•upposed  to  empty  themselves  into  the  Western  Binr 
'  iiid.  and  into  the  liiver  Grose  on  their  right 
j.kI   tlie  mountain,  these  gulliee  became 
dutLi'.  ■■■'■^  uiore  rocky  on  each  side.     They  now  bet 
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HaTmg  out  their  way  for  about  five  miles,  they  retomed  in 
the  evening  to  the  spot  on  which  they  had  encamped  the 
night  before.  The  fifth  day  was  spent  in  prosecuting  the 
•ame  tedious  operation ;  but,  as  much  time  was  necessarily 
lost  in  walking  twice  over  the  tract  cleared  the  day  before, 
they  were  unable  to  cut  away  more  than  two  miles  further. 
They  found  no  food  for  the  horses  the  whole  way. 

On  Sunday  they  rested,  and  arranged  their  future  plan, 
and  on  Monday,  the  17th,  having  laden  the  horses  with  as 
inach  grass  as  could  be  put  on  them,  in  addition  to  their  other 
burdens,  they  moved  forward  along  the  path  which  they  had 
cleared  and  marked,  about  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  bearing 
of  the  route  they  had  been  obliged  to  keep  along  the  ridge 
Taried  exceedingly ;  it  ran  sometimes  in  a  north-north-west 
direction,  sometimes  south-east,  or  due  south,  but  generally 
flonth-west,  or  south-south-west  They  encamped  in  the 
afternoon  between  two  very  deep  gullies,  on  a  narrow  ridge, 
GFrose  Head  bearing  north-east  by  north ;  and  Mount  Banks 
north-west  by  west  They  had  to  fetch  water  up  the  side  of 
the  precipice,  about  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  could  get 
•oarcely  enough  for  the  party.  The  horses  had  none  this 
night  The  following  day  was  spent  in  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  brushwood,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  further.  They 
Teturned  to  their  camp  at  five  o'clock,  very  much  tired  and 
dispirited.  The  ridge,  which  was  not  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  over,  with  deep  precipices  on  each  side,  was 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rock, 
nearly  thirty  feet  high,  extending  across  the  whole  breadth, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  broken  rugged  track  in  the  centre. 
By  removing  a  few  large  stones  they  were  enabled  to 
pass. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th,  the  party  moved  forward  along 
this  path ;  bearing  chiefly  west,  and  west-south-west  They 
now  began  to  ascend  the  second  ridge  of  the  mountains,  and 
from  the  elevation,  for  the  first  time,  they  obtained  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  settlements  below.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  spot  at  which  they  began  the  ascent,  they  found  a 
pyramidical  heap  of  stones,  the  work,  evidently  of  some 
European,  one  side  of  which  the  natives  had  opened,  probably 
in  the  expectation  of  finding  some  treasure  deposited  in  it 
Tiiis  pile  they  concluded  to  be  the  one  erected  many  years 
before  by  Mr.  Bass,  to  mark  the  end  of  his  journey.  That 
gentleman  had  attempted,  in  1796,  to  pass  the  mountains,  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  but,  naving  got  thus  far,  ha^ 
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gave  up  the  undertating  as  impraotioftble,  reportiiig,  00  iiii 
return,  that  tha  acMeyement  waa  injpoeaible.* 

On  the  20th,  ttey  proceeded  nearly  five  milM,  and  encainpM 
at  noon  at  the  head  of  a  Bwamp.  The  ridga  along  vbuJi 
their  course  lay  now  beoaiae  wider  and  more  rooky,  but  «u 
Bttll  covered  with  brush  and  small  crooked  timber,  uxwpt  m 
the  heads  of  the  different  streams  of  water  which  ran  duvn 
the  aids  of  the  mountaini  where  Uia  land  was  swato^TUd 
clear  of  trees.  The  track  of  scarcely  on^  animul  wus  to  bt 
seen,  and  very  few  birds,  Th«ir  progress,  the  next  day,  ym 
In  A  direotion  still  varying  from,  north-west  by  north  to 
fioutb'West.  In  the  beKinuing  of  the  night  the  iloge  na  cil 
and  barked  violently.  At  the  same  time,  sometbitig  -j- 
distinctly  heard  to  run  through  the  bnishwood,  wbi-)h  tl- 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  horses  got  loose  ;  but  tJi«y  I  - 
reason  to  believe  afterwards,  that  they  had  been  in  p-<>: 
danger — that  the  natives  had  followed  their  track,  uid 
advanced  on  them  in  the  night,  Intc^nding  to  have  epesnd 
them  by  the  light  of  their  fire,  bat  that  the  dogs  drove  Hum 
ofE 

On  Saturday,  the  22nd,  they  proceeded  in  the  track  marked 
the  preceding  day,  rather  more  than  three  miles  in  a  soiiOi- 
weaterly  direction,  when  they  reached  tlie  summit  of  tht 
third  and  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains  eouthwardof  .Momi 
Banks.  From  the  bearing  of  Prospect  Hill,  and  Grose  Uwi 
they  computed  this  spot  to  be  eighteen  miles  in  a  stniiirht 
line  from  the  River  Nepean,  at  the  point  at  which  liii'j 
crossed  it  From  the  summit  they  had  &  fine  Tiew  of  all  tlit 
settlements  and  country  eastward,  and  of  a  great  exteot  of 
country  to  tlie  westward  and  south-west.  But  tbeir  progrras 
in  both  the  latter  directioos  was  stopped  by  an  impas^r.M'' 
barrier  of  rook,  which  appeared  to  divide  the  interior  fri: 
the  coast  as  with  a,  stone  wall,  rising  perpendicularly  out ' 
the  side  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  afternoon  they  left  their  little  camp  in  tL*'  ■ 
three  of  the  men,  and  made  an  attempt  to  desccBl  ' 

Sice,  by  following  some  of  the  streams  of  water,  o  i 
own  at  some  of  the  projecting  points  where  the  i 
follen  in  ;  but  they  were  baffled  in  every  iastonce.     !ii  ?l' 
nlaoes  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  rocks  abovu  thu  t^ar:. 
LWow,  could  not  be  less  than  four  hundred  feet.     Could  th>; 
Httye  accomplished  a  descent,  they  hoped  to  procure  mtanr.ii 
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specimens  which  might  throw  light  on  the  geological  character 
of  the  country,  as  the  strata  appeared  to  be  exposed  for  many 
hundred  feet  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  to  the  beds  of  the 
several  rivers  beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  country  which  lay 
beneath  them  much  disappointed  the  travellers ;  it  appeared 
to  consist  of  sand  and  small  scrubby  brushwood,  intersected 
with  broken  rocky  mountains,  with  streams  of  water  running 
between  them  to  the  eastward  towards  one  point,  where  they  con- 
sidered they  probably  formed  the  Western  River,  and  entered 
the  mountains.  They  now  flattered  themselves  that  they  had 
surmounted  half  the  difficulties  of  their  undertaking,  expecting 
to  find  a  passage  down  the  mountain  more  to  the  northward. 

On  the  next  day  the  bearing  of  their  course  was  at  first 
north-east  and  north,  and  then  changed  to  north-west  and 
north-north  west  They  encamped  on  the  side  of  a  swamp, 
-with  a  beautiful  stream  of  water  running  through  it  Their 
progress  on  the  following  day  was  four  miles  and  a  half,  in  a 
direction  varying  from  north-north-west  to  south-south- 
west; they  encamped,  as  before,  at  the  head  of  a  swamp. 
This  day,  between  ten  and  eleven  a.m.,  they  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  country  below,  when  the  clouds  ascended.  As  they 
were  marking  a  road  for  the  morrow,  they  heard  a  native 
chopping  wood  very  near  them.  He  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
dogs. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2.5 tb,  they  could  proceed  only  three  miles 
and  a  half  in  a  varying  direction,  encamping  at  two  o'clock  at 
the  side  of  a  swamp.  The  underwood  being  very  prickly  and 
Alii  of  small  thorns,  annoyed  them  very  much.  This  day 
tbev  saw  the  track  of  the  wombat  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
26th  they  proceeded  two  miles  and  three  quarters.  The  brush 
still  continued  to  be  very  thorny.  The  laud  to  the  westward 
appeared  sandy  and  barren.  This  day  they  saw  the  fires  of 
some  natives  below ;  the  number  they  computed  at  about 
thirty,  men,  women,  and  children.  They  noticed  also  more 
tracks  of  the  wombat 

On  the  27tb,  they  proceeded  h^e  miles  and  a  quarter,  and 
on  the  2Sth,  about  five  miles  aud  three  quarters.  Not  being 
able  to  find  water,  they  did  not  halt  till  five  o'clock,  when 
they  took  up  their  station  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  To 
their  great  satisfaction,  they  discovered  that  what  they  had 
supposed  to  be  sandy  barren  land  below  the  mountain  was 
forest  land,  covered  with  good  grass,  but  with  timber  of  an 
inferior  quality.  In  the  evening,  they  contrived  to  get  their 
horses  down  the  mountain,  by  cutting  a  small  trench  with  a 
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hoe,  wHoh  kept  them  from  slipping^  where  they  agsin  tiitsd 
fresh  grass  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  t£e  forest  land 
V>n  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  They  were  getting  into 
miserable  condition.  Water  was  found  two  miles  below  tli» 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  natives  moved  off  before  them 
about  three  miles. 

On  the  29th,  they  began  to  descend  the  znonntain  through 
a  pass  in  the  rock,  about  thirty  feet  wide,  whioh  they  hid 
discovered  the  day  before,  when  the  want  of  water  put  them 
on  the  alert.  Part  of  the  descent  was  so  steep,  that  the  hoiMS 
could  but  just  keep  their  footing  without  a  load ;  so  that,  for 
some  way,  the  party  were  obliged  to  carry  the  packages  them- 
selves. This  pass  was,  according  to  their  computation,  about 
twenty  miles  north-west  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point  st 
whioh  they  ascended  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Thej 
reached  the  foot  at  nine  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  proceeded  two  mileik 
north-north-west,  mostly  through  open  meadow  land,  dear  of 
trees,  the  grass  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  They  encamped 
on  the  bank  of  a  fine  stream  of  water.  The  natives,  as 
observed  by  the  smoke  of  their  fires,  moved  before  them  as 
yesterday.  The  dogs  killed  a  kangaroo,  which  was  very 
acceptable,  as  the  party  had  lived  on  salt  meat  since  they 
caught  the  last  The  timber  seen  this  day  appeared  rotten 
and  unfit  for  building. 

Sunday,  the  30th,  they  rested  in  their  encampment  One 
of  the  party  shot  a  kangaroo  with  his  rifle,  at  a  great  distance 
across  a  wide  valley.  The  climate  here  was  found  very 
much  coldor  than  that  of  the  mountain,  or  of  the  settlements 
on  the  east  side,  where  no  sign  of  frost  had  made  its  appear- 
ance when  the  party  sot  out  During  the  night,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  frost,  and  a  leg  of  the  kangaroo  was 
quite  frozen.  From  the  dead  and  brown  appearance  of  the 
grass,  it  was  evident  that  the  weather  had  been  severe  for 
some  time  past.  They  were  all  much  surprised  at  this  degree 
of  cold  and  frost,  in  the  latitude  of  about  34  degrees.  The 
track  of  the  emu  was  noticed  at  several  places  near  the  camp. 

On  the  next  day,  they  proceeded  about  six  miles  south- 
west and  west,  through  forest  land,  remarkably  well  watered, 
and  several  open  meadows,  clear  of  trees  and  covered  with 
high  good  grass.  They  crossed  two  fine  streams  of  water. 
Traces  of  the  natives  presented  themselves  in  the  fires  they 
had  left  the  day  before,  and  in  the  flowers  of  the  honeysuckle 
tree  scattered  around,  which  had  supplied  them  vdth  food. 
These  flowers,  which  are  shaped  like  a  bottle -brush,  are  very 
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fbll  of  honey.  The  natiyes  on  this  side  of  the  mountains 
appeared  to  haye  no  huts,  like  those  on  the  eastern  side,  nor 
did  they  strip  the  bark,  or  climb  the  trees.  From  the  shavings 
and  pieces  of  sharp  stones  which  they  had  left,  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  been  busily  employed  in  sharpening  their  spears. 

The  party  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  fine  stream  of  water, 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  high  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar 
loaf.  In  the  afternoon  they  ascended  its  summit,  from 
whence  they  descried,  all  around,  forest  or  grass  land,  sufficient 
in  extent^  in  their  opinion,  to  support  the  stock  of  the  colony 
for  the  next  thirty  years.  This  was  the  extreme  point  of 
their  journey.  The  distance  they  had  travelled,  they  computed 
at  about  fifty-eight  miles  nearly  north-west ;  that  is,'  fifty 
miles  through  the  mountain  and  eight  miles  through  the 
forest  land  beyond  it,  reckoning  the  descent  of  the  mountain 
to  be  half-a-nule  to  the  foot 

They  now  conceived  that  they  had  sufficiently  accom- 
plished the  design  of  their  undertaking,  having  surmounted 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  being  explored,  and  the  colony  from  being 
extended.  They  had  partly  cleared,  or,  at  least  marked  out,  a 
road  by  which  the  passage  of  the  mountain  might  easily  be 
effectecL  Their  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  their  clothes 
and  shoes  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and  the  whole  party 
were  ill  with  dysentery.  These  consideratons  determined 
them,  therefore,  to  return  home  by  the  track  they  came.  On 
Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  June,  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  which  they  had  descended,|where  they  encamped 
for  the  night  The  following  day  they  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain  at  seven  o*clock,  and  reached  the  summit  at  ten : 
they  were  obliged  to  carry  the  packages  themselves  part  of 
the  ascent  They  encamped  in  the  evening  at  one  of  their 
old  stations.  On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  June,  they  crossed  the 
river  and  reached  their  homes  in  good  health. 

Such  is  the  modest  narrative  of  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  an  undertaking,  the  difficulties  of  which  had  set 
the  efforts  of  preceding  explorers,  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  deliance.  Its  achievement  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  No  longer 
confined  to  the  comparatively  barren  strip  of  coast  land  to 
the  east  of  the  mountains,  the  settlers  acquired  fresh  vigour 
as  they  found  their  prospects  expanding,  and  saw  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior  thrown  open  to  their  occupation.  It  is 
from  this  time  that  the  real  prosperity  of  the  colony  dates. 
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The  discovery  by  Messrs.  WentworUi,  Blazland,  ud 
Lawson,  of  a  practicable  route  across  the  xnoantains  was 
quickly  followed  by  important  results.  In  the  month  of 
November  following  (1813),  the  Gk)vemor  despatched  n 
exploring  party,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  'WiUiaa 
Evans,  one  of  the  assistant  land  surveyors,  to  follow  up  the 
discoveries  made  and  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  westward 
as  far  as  practicable.  Mr.  Evans's  statement  on  his  retam 
more  than  confirmed  the  anticipations  which  had  been  fonned 
with  respect  to  the  new  country.  His  account  says,  that  <m 
the  fifth  day  after  crossing  the  Nepean,  he  and  his  partr 
having  effected  their  passage  over  the  Blue  Mountains  arrived 
at  the  commencement  of  a  valley  on  the  western  side  of  them. 
This  valley  Mr.  Evans  describes  as  beautiful  and  fertile,  with 
a  rapid  stream  running  through  it  It  was  the  termination 
of  the  tour  lately  made  by  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and 
Lawson.  Continuing  in  a  westerly  direction,  for  twenty-one 
days  from  this  station,  Mr.  Evans  at  length  found  it  necessaiy 
to  return ;  and  on  the  8th  of  January  he  arrived  back  at  Ema 
Island,  after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks.  During  the  course 
of  this  tour,  he  passed  over  several  plains  of  great  extent, 
interspersed  with  hills  and  valleys,  abounding  in  the  richest 
soil,  and  with  various  streams  of  water  and  chains  of  pondSi 
The  country  he  traversed  was  ninety-eight  miles  beyond  the 
termination  of  Messrs.  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and  Lawson's 
tour,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Xepean.  The 
greater  part  of  these  plains  are  described  as  being  nearly  free 
of  timber  and  brushwood,  and  in  capacity  equal  (in  Mr. 
Evans's  opinion)  to  every  demand  which  the  colony  might 
have  for  an  extension  of  tillage  and  pasture  lands  for  a 
century  to  come.  The  stream  already  mentioned  continued 
its  course  in  a  westerly  direction;  and  for  several  miles 
passed  through  valleys,  with  many  and  great  accessions  of  other 
streams,  and  at  length  became  a  capacious  and  beautiful  river, 
abounding  in  fish  of  very  largo  size  and  fine  flavour,  many  of 
which  weighed  not  less  than  fifteen  pounds.  From  the 
summits  of  some  very  high  hills,  Mr.  Evans  saw  a  vast  extent 
of  flat  country,  lying  in  a  westerly  direction,  which  appeared 
to  be  bounded  at  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles  by  other 
hills.  The  general  description  of  these  heretofore  unexplored 
regions  given  by  Mr.  Evans  was,  that  they  very  far  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  fertility  of  soil  any  he  had  seen  in  New  South 
Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

One  of  the  extensive  tracts  which  Mr.  Evans  discovered  wu 
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named  Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  streams  he  traced  for  some 
distance,  the  Maoquarie  and  Lachlan  rivers.  One  of  them,  as 
liad  been  described  many  years  before  by  Wilson  and  his 
party,  ran  to  the  north-west  and  the  other  to  the  sonth-west 
into  the  great  unknown  interior.  This  discovery  of  extensive 
tracts  of  fine  grazing  country  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  settlers  and  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  colony, 
which  sent  it  rapidly  forward  in  the  road  to  prosperity. 

Gk>yemor  Macquarie,  almost  from  the  first,  appears  to  have 
discouraged,  as  much  as  possible,  the  influx  of  free  settlers. 
He  was  fond  of  power  and  fearful  of  strengthing  by  numbers 
the  influence  of  a  class  that  could  not  be  ruled  by  general 
orders  and  prison  regulations.  Previous  to  his  time  there 
had  been  a  small  but  steady  influx  of  free  persons — small 
capitalists  for  the  most  part — attracted  by  the  grants  of  land 
and  cheap  labour  which  the  Home  Government  very  liberally 
offered  to  those  who  were  willing  to  brave  the  discomforts 
and  dangers  of  a  five  or  six  months'  voyage,  and  who  could 
reconcile  themselves  to  pass  a  considerable  part  of  their  lives 
in  a  penal  colony  at  the  antipodes.  The  opposition  which 
the  wealthier  portion  of  the  free  settlers  showed  to  Mac- 
qnarie's  {)olicy  of  elevating  some  of  the  emancipists  to  the 
magisterial  bench  and  to  social  equality  with  themselves, 
was  met  on  his  part  by  daily  increasing  manifestations  of 
ibvoar  towards  those  on  whose  support  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  driven  to  rely.  He  saw  that  his  predecessor  had 
been  deposed  by  a  few  wealthy  colonists  and  their  military 
friends,  and  self-preservation  suggested  the  desirability  of 
raising  up  a  class  on  whom  he  could  calculate  with  certainty  ; 
and  whose  numbers,  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  and  daily 
extending  inflaence,  would  be  sure  to  be  exerted  in  opposition 
to  those  who  had  so  long  been  dominant  With  the  view  of 
encouraging  the  class  of  emancipists,  Macquarie  did  not 
hesitate  to  depart  from  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  which 
had  been  to  give  grants  of  land  only  to  free  or  freed  persons 
of  good  character.  His  opponents  say  that  he  bestowed 
farms  on  all  whose  sentences  had  expired,  without  requiring 
the  slightest  evidence  that  they  were  worthy  of  such  favours. 
Many  of  these  men,  indeed  the  majority  of  them,  averse  to  the 
practice  of  honest  industry,  soon  disposed  of  land  so  easily 
acquired.  A  few  quarts  of  rum,  or  any  other  means  of 
gratifying  their  passion  for  present  and  sensual  indulgence, 
oifered  too  great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted  by  people  of 
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their  habits  and  oharaoter.  There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  fht 
hope  of  possessing  property,  particularly  in  land,  affords  a 
very  strong  motive  for  industiy  and  good  conduct ;  and  hid 
Macquarie's  liberality  been  kept  within  reasonable  bounds, 
and  conferred  only  on  such  persons  as  had  given  some  signs 
of  reformation,  or  offered  some  pledge  that  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  abuse  it,  nothing  could  be  said  in  its  disparage- 
ment. But  the  opposition  he  manifested  to  the  introduction 
of  a  free  immigrant  population,  and  his  avowed  opinions  in 
favour  of  the  prison  class,  were  so  strong  as  not  only  to  put  a 
complete  stop  to  the  influx  of  the  former  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  administration,  but  to  create  and  sustain  an 
opinion  among  the  latter  that  they  alone  had  any  right  in 
the  colony,  and  that  the  others  were  intruders  whose  presence 
ought  scarcely  to  be  tolerated. 

Macquarie's  first  act  towards  humbling  the  pride  and 
lowering  the  position  of  the  wealthy  free  colonists,  and 
raising  that  of  the  emancipated  prisoners,  was  the  elevation  of 
one  Andrew  Thompson  to  the  magistracy,  and  his  introduction 
to  the  society  at  Government  House.  Thompson  was  a 
storekeeper  at  the  Hawkesbury,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  natural  ability  and  great  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  by  no  meaas  a  very 
scrupulous  or  moral  person.  It  is  said  that  the  influence  acd 
advice  of  Colonel  Foveaux  caused  Macquarie  to  select  Thomp- 
son for  this  special  mark  of  favour  and  distinction.  The 
story  is,  that  Foveaux  disgusted  with  Macquarie*s  strong 
leaning  towards  the  class  to  which  Thompson  belonged, 
thought  to  make  the  Governor  suffer  for  his  error  by  recom- 
mending the  man  most  likely  to  get  himself  and  his  patron 
into  a  scrape ;  and  that,  upon  learning  that  Thompson  had 
actually  been  gazetted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  have  placed  a  blister  upon  Governor  Macquarie  which  he 
will  never  be  able  to  remove."  Macquarie,  who  was  by  no 
means  deficient  in  that  kind  of  ability  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  cutting  sarcasm,  said  in  reference  to  the  opposition 
raised  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  to  the  bench  of  a 
man  of  Thompson's  antecedents,  that  he  had  but  two  classes 
to  choose  from,  those  who  had  been  transported  and  those — 
who  ought  to  have  been.  Thompson,  perhaps  iortunately 
for  Macquarie,  died  soon  afterwards  ;  and  although  the  mere 
fact  of  his  appointment  widened  the  breach  before  existing 
between  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  free  colonists  and  the 
emancipists,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  particular  act  of  hit 
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as  a  magistrate  either  oomproxnised  the  Goyeraor  or  degraded 
the  bench.  The  next  emancipist  appointed  to  the  magistracy 
was  Mr.  Redfem,  a  surgeon.  He  had  been  transported  in 
consequence  of  haying  shown  some  sympathy  with  Parker 
and  the  seamen  at  the  Mutiny  of  the  Nore.  He  was  at  that 
time  a  mere  youth,  acting  as  surgeon's-assistant  in  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  fleet  Like  most  young  men  of  spirit,  and  of 
generous  feelings,  he  felt  for  the  wrongs  of  the  seamen,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  An  indiscreet  expression  having 
come  to  the  ears  of  some  person  in  authority,  he  wasaccusedof 
complicity  with  the  mutineers,  and  being  placed  upon  his  trial, 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  extreme 
penalty,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  but  commuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  after  the  mutiny 
had  been  put  down,  that  the  seamen  had  been  driven  to  open 
revolt  by  ill-treatment  and  tyranny,  and  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  young  Redfern  were  shared  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  nation.  No  further  stain  was  upon  his  character,  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  punished  as  an  example,  at  a 
time  of  great  national  commotion,  for  an  offence  which,  if 
noticed  at  all,  would  at  any  other  time  have  escaped  with  a 
Feprimand.  His  appointment  to  the  bench  could  not  be 
objected  to  on  any  other  ground  than  that  he  was  an  eman- 
cipist. There  was,  however,  groat  opposition  to  his  reception 
at  their  mess-table  by  the  younger  portion  especially  of  the 
officers  of  the  two  regiments  then  in  the  colony.  The  course 
they  took,  however  was  not  approved  by  some  of  their  seniors. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Macquarie  was  fully  justified  in 
endeavouring  to  elevate  the  position  in  society  of  those  of  the 
emancipist  class  who  had  given  evidence  of  a  reformation  of 
character ;  and  in  the  case  of  persons  transported  for  political 
offences,  and  for  crimes  of  the  nature  of  that  for  which  Mr 
Bedfem  was  punished,  there  could  be  no  good  objection 
against  their  being  made  magistrates,  if  their  character  during 
their  residence  in  the  colony,  and  their  position  in  other 
respects,  were  such  as  to  justify  the  step,  or  the  circumstances 
of  the  colony  to  require  it 

The  circumstances  connected  with  Blights  deposition,  and 
the  complaints  which  during  many  years  had  reached  the 
British  government  relative  to  the  monopolising  and  grasping 
siirit  of  the  officers  and  their  friends,  led  at  length  to  a  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  colony.  This  took 
place  in  1812,  and  many  witnesses — returned  prisoners  as 
well  as  oolonists  and  offioexe — were  examined.     Some  of  the 
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evideooe  received  has  been  given  in  a  preTiona  chapter.*  TIm 
prinoipal  result  which  followed  was  an  alteration  of  the  mods 
in  which  the  law  was  administered.  The  courts  of  justioe  in 
existence  in  the  colony  up  to  this  period  were  those  which 
had  been  established  under  the  authority  of  27  George  TIL,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  settlement  in  1788.  The  sittings  of 
these  courts  were  presided  over  by  a  judge-advocate  or  his 
deputy;  and  the  jury,  or  rather  members,  were  six  militszy 
officers.  The  court  could  only  assemble  on  the  summons  <a 
the  Governor,  who  likewise  nominated  the  officers  composing 
it — that  is,  the  Governor  chose  the  jury,  while  the  judge- 
advocate  framed  the  indictments,  and  exercised  the  functioni 
of  a  grand  jury.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  such  arbitraij 
power  was  frequently  abused ;  but  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  continue  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  method  of  procedure  in  these  courts  was  as 
follows : — ^The  prosecutor  conducted  his  own  case,  and  ths 
witnesses  were  heard  in  open  court.  Unanimity  in  the  jury 
was  not  required.  The  verdict  of  five  out  of  the  seven  persons 
composing  the  court  was  sufficient  in  even  capital  cases.  The 
judge- advocate  deliberated  with  the  jurors  in  secret,  and 
delivered  their  sentence  or  finding  when  the  doors  wen 
opened.  Bad  as  this  was,  the  alteration  made  in  consequence 
of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1812  could  hardly,  in  some 
respects,  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  The  new  charter 
of  justice  then  conferred  upon  the  colony  called  two  courts 
into  existence,  termed  the  Governor's  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Court  The  machinery  of  the  first,  which  was  in  fact  rather 
a  modification  of  the  previously  existing  tribunal,  than  a 
new  court,  consisted  of  a  judge-advocate  and  tw^o  assessors 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  its  jurisdiction  was  restricted 
to  civil  causes  in  which  the  sum  of  money  or  the  value  of 
the  land  or  chattel  property  in  dispute  did  not  exceed  JL'SOi 
The  Supreme  Court  consisted  of  a  judge,  appointed  under  the 
£ing*s  sign  manual,  and  therefore  comparatively  independent 
of  local  authority,  with  two  magistrates  as  assistants  or 
assessors,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  court  had  all  the 
powers  incident  to  a  court  of  record,  and  was  specially  author- 
ised to  nominate  the  necessary  officers  and  clerks  to  carry  ont 
its  functions  and  to  execute  its  decrees.  It  possessea  an 
ordinary,  an  equity,  and  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and 
was  empowered  to  administer  justice  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England.  A 
court  was  also  established  in  Van  Piemen's  Land,  called  the 
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I^eutenant-Qovernor'a  Court,  with  powers  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  Governor's  Court  in  Sydney. 

In  July,  1814,  the  first  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Jeffrey 
Hart  Bent,  Eeq.,  arrived  in  the  colony.  There  was  consider' 
able  delay,  however,  in  oanringout  the  purpose  for  whioLhe 
came ;  and  it  was  not  until  May  in  the  following  year  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  formally  established,  and  when  it  was 
e&tablished  circomstoncea  arose  which  for  a  long  period 
prevented  its  practical  operation.  One  of  the  first  oolli- 
sions  which  Maoquorie  had  with  the  offioera  of  his  govern- 
ment arose  out  of  his  partiality  for  the  emancipist  class, 
and  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Snpreme  Court,  on  account  of  certain  attorneys  who  had 
onginally  been  transported,  but  who  had  become  free  by  tha 
Bzpimtion  of  their  aeutences,  olaiming  the  right  to  practice  in 
it.  They  applied  to  Macqimrie  to  sanction  and  enforce  their 
claim,  and  when  Judge  Bent  was  about  to  open  his  courtt 
they  brought  him  a  letter,  addreeeed  fo  him  by  the  Governor, 
{enclosing  petitions  from  themselves  and  other  persona 
soliciting  the  desired  permission  to  practice,)  strongly  recom- 
mending compliance  with  their  request.  Upon  the  court 
being  conetituted,  itwaa  found  thathoth  the  assessors  were  in 
favour  of  granting  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  but  that  the 
jodge  was  as  deaf  to  their  wishes  as  inattentive  to  the  Go- 
vernor's letter.  He  addressed  the  court  on  the  subject,  in  a 
tone  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Governor's  party  generally 
and  to  the  emancipists  in  particular.  The  general  tenor  of 
liis  remarks  may  be  gathered  &om  his  concluding  obaerva- 
tione,  which  were  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  t  have  to  state,  that  the 
Qndns  steps  resorted  to  with  regard  to  these  petitioners  have 
in  some  degree  prevailed  ;  and  that  gentlemen  have  been 
found  who  have  thought  proper  to  differ  from  me  on  a  point 
of  pare  professional  feeling  and  practice  ;  and  to  eay  that 
those  persona,  whom  they  confess  it  is  a  disgrace  to  admit  to 
their  tables  or  to  suffer  any  part  of  their  families  to  associate 
with,  are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  be  tidnutted  to  the  eitua- 
tion  of  attorney  in  bia  Majesty's  Supreme  Court,  notwith- 
standing gentlemen  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Crown  for 
that  purpose. 

"  1  do  now  solemnly  declare,  that  I  will  not  admit  as 
sttomeya  of  this  Court,  nor  administer  the  oaths  to  persons 
)  have  been  transported  here  as  felons  :     It  is  contrary  to 
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law,  and  no  oircumstanoes  and  no  necessity  can  exist  so  siioiig 
in  my  mind  as  to  induce  me  to  do  if 

An  altercation  between  the  judge  and  the  assessors  foUoved, 
and  the  Court  was  adjourned  sine  die^  without  any  hosineM 
having  been    transacted.     Maoquarie,  as   might  have  beta 
expected,  espoused  very  warmly  the  cause  of  the  emancipist 
attorneys,  and  forwarded  strong  representations  of  Jud^ 
Bent's  conduct  to  Earl  Bathnrst^  then  the  Secretary  of  Sti^ 
for  the  Colonies.     He  contended  that  it  was  an  unjustifiaUa 
interference  with  the  policy  which  guided  his  administation, 
and   with   the  salutary  measures  he  had  initiated  for  tlia 
reformation  of  the  convict  population.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  snch  a  person  as  Mr.  Bent — a  man  who  was  unabb 
tp  distinguish  between  social  usages  and  legal  rights— could 
have  been  selected  for  the  very  responsible  office  he  held 
His  refusal  to  allow  attorneys  to  practice  in  his  court,  becaoss 
he  did  not  choose  to  invite  them  to  his  table,  shows  to  whifc 
an  extent  class  feelings  were  at  that  time  carried.    Even  if  be 
had  been  right  in  tlie  abstract,  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  and  the  Governor  were  placed  were  such  as  to  render  the 
course  he  took  not  only  hignly  impolitic  but  injurious  to  the 
community.     It  must  be  recollected  that  the  colonists  had 
then,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  institution  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  received  a  small    instalment  of  constitutional  role. 
Hitherto  law  had  been  administered  by  machinery  far  more 
arbitrary  than   any  despotism  of  the  present  day.     But  the 
substitution  of  a  judge  and  his  two  assessors  for  the  Governor 
and  his  General  Orders  or  the  Judge- Advocate  and  his  jury 
of  officers,  would   have  been  considered  a  retrograde  step 
rather  than  an  advance  or  a  benefit  conferred,  if  the  judge  ana 
assessors  were    to   administer  the    law  unchecked    by  the 
presence  of  counsel  or  advocates  of  any  kind.   The  emancipist 
attorneys  were    then,   with  the   exception   of  the  offidah* 
the  only    lawyers    in    the    colony — for    no    gentlemen  of 
the   le^  profession  had  at  that  time  found  their  way  to 
New  South  Wales  except  at  the  Government  expense,  and 
presumably    for  the   good  of    the  country    they  had    left. 
Such  advocates  were  certainly  better  than  none  at  all ;  for 
even  in  much  more  straight-laced  communities  than  that 
of   New   South     Wales,    the    cause    of   a    prisoner   or  a 
client  is  not  as  a  rule  considered  to  be  much  damnified  by 
the  want  of  moral  character  in  the   attorney   he  employs. 
Judge    Benfs    exclusion  of  emancipist  attorneys  from  his 
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eoort  WBS  in  effect  the  exoluaion  of  legal  advocates  altogether, 
and  made  his  tribunal  ae  complet^I;  or  more  despotic  than  if 
H  had  been  a  military  one. 

Earl  Bathurst  saw  at  once  that  it  was  necessary  to  ap- 
kold  the  authority  of  the  Governor,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
ispotition  of  the  course  pursued  towards  Captain  Bligh ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  another  auch 
oatbr«ak  he  would  have  aanotioned  any  coarse,  however 
objectionable,  which  Hacquarie  might  have  thonght  proper 
to  take.  The  result  was  that  Judge  Bent  was  at  once  recalled 
by  B  despatch,  in  which  Earl  Bathurst  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  used  the  following  words:  "Coneidering  the 
removal  of  the  said  Jeffrey  Hart  Bent,  Esq.,  &om  the  colony 
KB  neceseary  to  mark  the  sense  and  disapprobation  which 
tbey  entertain  of  the  meaenre  which,  so  indiscreetly  for  the 
eolony  and  himself,  the  said  Jeffrey  Hart  Bent,  Esq.,  thonght 
it  necessary  to  adopt,  and  which  for  so  long  a  period  has 
oocaaioned  all  the  serious  evils  of  a  totol  suspension  of  justicn, 
to  the  inBHifest  injury  of  the  best  interests  and  public  credit 
of  the  colony."  Earl  Bathurst,  in  addressing  Iklr.  Bent  at  the 
•ame  time,  expressed  "  the  high  displeasure  of  his  Koyal 
BigihneBS,  and  his  positive  tecal  by  his  Majesty's  government. 
on  account  of  conduct  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  admit  of 
■o  justification." 

The  absolute  necessity  for  supporting  the  Governor's 
authority,  and  the  desirability  of  ajlowing  a  man  placed  in 
■D^  a  position  as  he  was  to  carry  out  his  policy  without 
aadne  interference  from  others,  may  in  some  degree  excuse, 
bat  cannot  wholly  justify,  the  singular  harshness  with  which 
Judge  Bent  was  treated  by  Earl  BathursL 

Id  reference  to  Macquarie's  conduct  in  this  matter,  and  ibe 
general  effect  of  his  policy,  Mr.  Commissioner  Btgge,  who  was 
■ome  years  afterwards  sent  out  from  England  especially  to 
Mport  npon  the  state  of  the  colony,  saye  :* 

"Tlie  differences  that  took  place  between  Governor  Mac- 
ooarie  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Bent,  upon  the  question  of  allowing 
Uiese  persons  to  practise  in  the  courts  as  solicitors,  were 
prodaotive  of  great  injury  to  individuals ;  and  although 
Governor  Macquarie  was  not  responsible  for  it,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his   interference  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Bent,  upon  a 

•  Set  Kepott  ol  tte  CommiMionor  of  In<niirj  ioto  Ihs  Stale  of  the  Colony 
•(  N«w  Soath  Walw.  Ordeied  bj  tbe  liouM  of  Commoiu  to  b«  prialed, 
Uth  June,  1833. 
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regulation  of  the  court  in  wlxioh  he  presided,  was  fimnded 
upon  a  great  mistake  of  the  extent  of  his  aatlioiity ;  and  I 
have  often  been  assured  by  persons  who  were  much  aoqiuunted 
with  Mr.  Bent,  that  it  was  a  sense  of  this  interference  thii 
first  excited  resistance  in  him ;  and  that  bat  for  that  feelinf^ 
his  objections  to  the  admission  of  oonviot  solicitori  wouU 
have,  yielded  to  the  strong  neoessily  by  wliioh  it  was  np- 
ported,  and  would  have  been  justified. 

**  I  have  detailed,  more  at  length,  the  events  to  which  tUi 
question  has  given  rise,  because  they  will  enable  your  lord- 
ship to  form  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  manner  in  whiob  it 
has  affected  the  situation  of  the  emancipated  convicts,  and  to 
account  for  those  feelings  that  now  separate  them  fhim  thi 
free  classes.  Those  of  the  former  have  been  greatly  exdtei 
Their  ambition  has  been  encouraged  by  the  manner  in  whidi 
their  conduct,  as  well  as  their  exertions,  have  been  viaml 
and  rewarded  by  Grovernor  Macquarie.  The  same  feelingi 
have  been  disappointed  and  exasperated  by  the  events  of  tl» 
late  trials,  to  which  I  have  adverted ;  and  no  compromise  is 
now  to  be  expected,  as  long  as  they  are  left  in  a  state  d 
uncertain  dependance  upon  the  discretionary  power  of  asj 
individual  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  to  which  they  htil 
considered  themselves  entitled. 

**  Both  parties  look  upon  each  other  as  intruders.  The  frei 
settlers  considering  that  the  rank,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
the  emancipated  convicts,  should  be  always  kept  in  suborfr 
nation  to  their  own ;  while  the  emancipated  convicts  hfk 
upon  no  title  to  property  in  New  South  Wales  to  be  so  good  or 
BO  just  as  that  which  has  been  derived  through  the  several  p^ 
dations  of  crime,  conviction,  service,  emancipation,  and  gnnt 
Both  parties  are  equally  disposed  to  depreciate  the  pn- 
tensions  of  each  other,  but  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  grert 
body  of  the  emancipated  convicts  do  not  partake  of  tfai 
ambition  of  their  leaders ;  that  they  would  be  satisfied  witfc 
protection  from  oppression  and  insult,  and  due  encoarage- 
mcnt  in  their  undertakings  ;  and  that  they  feel  great  indiffe^ 
ence  about  their  admission  either  to  public  offices,  or  to  asT 
other  rank  in  society  than  that  which  their  own  industry  ana 
good  character  will  justly  and  naturally  procure  for  them. 

*'  In  the  encouragement  of  marriage  amongst  the  convicts, 
Governor  Macquarie  has  shown  the  most  anxious  disposition 
to  improve  their  morals  and  condition;  and  in  admitting 
them  to  society,  if  his  selection  does  not  appear  to  haw 
been  the  most  judicious,  or  his  mode  of  introducing  them  th« 
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i  suocesBful,  he  has  certainly  htid  to  oontetid  with  pre- 

.  MB  of  a  very  powerful  kind  in  tiio  free  population. 

ETbeso  prejudices  are  uow,  I  fear,  too  deeply  fixed  to  ba 

pved ;  and  the  ambitious  feelings  of  the  higher  clasBes  of 

cipsted  ooDvicts   hnve  beea    too  long   encouraged  and 

id,  to  expect  irom  them    either  submigaion  or  -oon- 

L     Governor  Mocquarie  has  thus  left  to  hie  succeaaor 

I  difficult,   and   I    may  even  add  the   hopelese,  task  of 

ging  back  to  their  proper  and  just  atandM\i  the  preten- 

b  of  twolarge  claeses  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Soath 

B8,  without  gi«Bg  to  the  one  party  a  supposed  ground 

Rnmph,  and  without  inflicting  upon  the  other  too  large  a 

IBare  of  vexation  and  disgrace." 

!he  delays  and  complications  arisiog  out  of  the  establish- 

*%  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  claims  of  the  emancipists 

\U  admission  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  lasted 

Mveral  years.     The    gentleman    sent  out  to  supersede 

■e  Bent  warn  Mr.  fiarron  Field,  who,  like  his  predecessor. 

Baa  English  barrister-     Ha  v^as  sent  to  heal  the  wounds 

I  body  politic,  but  got  himself  into  disputes  with  the 

oipists  almost  as   quickly  as  Judge  Bent  himself,  and 

even  less  reason.     It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  every 

iBJadicedmindthnt  Mr.  Beothad  a  sort  of  tingeof  abstract 

'   on  his  side,  however  injudicious   and  improper  tba 

tut  of  such  a  right  might  have  been  under  the  cir- 

Utonces  in  which  he  was  plaoed.     tlr.  Field  had  no  such 

"excuse.     He  was  wrong  in  principle  and  wrong  in  practice. 

One  of  his  first  acta  al^er  entering  upon  his  duties  was  the 

^riving  of  a  decision  which  allowed  a  defendant  to  plead  a 

.  liutifiTs  conviction  for  felony  many    years  previously  in 

.'land  as  a  bar   to  a  civil  action.     This  ruling  in  reality 

I  iiiintcd  to  this,  that  a  conviction  for  felony  deprived  a  man 

hie  ci%-il  righta  for  life  ;  that  even  after  he  had  undergone 

the  full  punishment  which  the  law  awarded,  he  had  no  right 

to  demand  common  justice  if  he  was  wronged — to  appeal  to 

the  law  courts  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  or  to 

resbt  an  unjust  claim.     All  will  agree  that  if  Judge  Bent  was 

right  in  the  abstract,  he  was,  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 

ttaaees  of  the  community,  entirely  wrong  in  the  application 

of  Ms  principles,  but  no  man  it  is  presumed  can  be  found  in 

thie  day  who  will  agree  that  Judge  Field's  decision  oould  by 

any  poHsibility  be  right  under  any  circumstances. 

It  ahuuld  be  recollected,  in  esdmating  the  claims  at 
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time,  of  the  emancipists  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  dri 
and  social  equality  with  the  free  class,  that  manj  of  tht 
latter  were  men  of  notoriously  immoral  lives,  some  of  them 
having  convict  women  living  with  them  in  a  state  of  ooncn- 
binage,  and  many  giving  way  to  habits  of  gross  intemperaxm 
and   immorality  ;  while,   on   the  other  hand,  many  of  tbt 
emancipists  -  especially  those  who  had  been  transported  ibr 
politici^  and  other  offences  not  usually  considered  to  idtoIiv 
personal  degradation — were  men  of  really  estimable  charuto; 
who,  having  acquired  the   means  by   their    industry  ui 
integrity,  were  bringing  up  families  in  a   Tery  carefu  ui 
praiseworthy  manner.     To  such  men  as  these,  the  pretn- 
sions  to  superior  virtue  of  many  of  the  drunken  and  vicioii 
would-be-exclusives,  must  have  appeared  preposteroos.   Ii 
point  of  fact  there  was  not  near  so  muoh  dinerence  as  regank 
personal  character  between  the  two  sections  of  the  commonitf 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  origin.     Many  of  tli« 
emancipists   were    temperate,   energetic,   and   honest,  wbik 
many  of  the  others  were  the  very  reverse.     The  social  IM 
however,  was  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  every  person  who  bad 
arrived  in  the  colony  under  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  lib 
social  rules  iu  other  countries  it  had  very  little  reference  to 
the  vices  or  virtues  of  personal  character.     No  doubt,  is  • 
rule,  the  wealthy  free  class  was  superior  to  the  emsDcipia^ 
class  in  education  and  general  conduct,  but  the  exceptkmi 
were  very  numerous,  and  in  some  cases  very  remarkable. 

To  give  a  connected  and  intelligible  account  of  the  contesi 
waged  by  the  emancipists  for  a  recognition  of  their  1^ 
ri^fhts  and  civil  status^  a  great  departure  from  chronologiol 
order  would  be  necessary.  Many  of  the  emancipist  clasj^it 
bhuuld  be  remembered,  had  under  Macquarie's  rule  becooi 
woLil  thy  and  respectable  members  of  society.  They,  in  fact  by 
thi.s  time  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  trading  and  mechaainl 
It -I  uell  as  the  agricultural  and  grazing,  sections  of  the  co>^ 
nainity ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  showed  a  well- 
i^rroimdcd  alarm  at  the  helpless  position  in  which  Judge  Heli* 
4.1(s:i6iuii  placed  them.  They  at  length  initiated  a  moveineBt 
fur  redrebS  by  signing  a  requisition  to  the  Provost  Meitiil 
asking  him  to  call  a  public  meeting  in  order  to  decide  oe 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  enable  them  to  obtain  relu' 
from  their  legal  disabilities.  The  meeting,  which  ini 
numerously  attended,  was  conducted  in  a  very  loyal  ^ 
onltrly  manner.  The  result  of  the  movement  was  that  tki 
f'oJlowiu^'  resolutions  were  adopted : — 
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^1.  That  by  the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of 
Oovemor  Macquarie — a  policy  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the 
mother  country — the  emancipated  colonists  had  been  en- 
oouraged  and  protected,  had  created  and  acquired,  and  were 
now  possessed  of,  the  larger  moiety  of  the  proper^  of  the 
eolony,  and  were  becoming  the  middle  class  of  society 
therein :  2.  That  from  the  establishment  of  the  colony  up  to 
April,  1820,  it  had  been  held  and  acted  upon,  that  persons 
wriYing  in  the  colony  under  sentence  of  tnmsportation,  and 
afterwards  obtaining  their  pardon,  either  by  service  of  the 
term  or  otherwise,  might  acquire  and  possess  landed  and  other 
property,  and  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  of  free  citizens ;  3. 
That  by  a  late  determination  of  the  Ck)urt  of  King's  Bench, 
in  England,  and  acted  upon  lately  in  the  courts  of  civil 
Joiifldiction  in  the  colony,  whereby  it  had  been  declared  that 
conditional  and  absolute  pardons  granted  by  governors  of  the 
oolony  were  of  no  effect  to  the  parties  holding  them,  in 
restoring  them  to  the  legal  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  any  civil 
inght,  until  their  names  should  have  inserted  in  some  general 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  the  vital  interests  of 
the  emancipated  colonists  had  been  exposed  to  infinite  pre- 
judice and  danger,  and  their  restoration  to  their  rights  as 
citizens  protracted  beyond  the  period  that  either  justice  or 
policy  could  require ;  4.  That  this  state  of  the  law,  in  its 
consequences,  also  affected  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
property  of  the  emigrant  colonists,  because  the  titles  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
emigrant  class  had  been  derived  through  and  from  the  eman- 
cipists ;  5.  That  the  meeting,  taking  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  resolves  to  address  the  Throne  and 
Parliament  by  petition,  humbly  praying  for  such  relief  as 
tlieir  situation  and  circumstances  might,  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sovereign  and  the  justice  of  the  British  Parliament,  seem  to 
merit  at  their  handi." 

Maoquarie,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  emancipists.  Nay  more,  in  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Home  Government  he  adopted  the  tone  of  a 
Eartizan,  and  not  content  with  demanding  that  justice  should 
B  afforded  them,  he  lauded  them  almost  to  the  skies,  speak- 
ing at  the  same  time  in  the  most  disparaging  terms  of  the 
ftee  settlers.  The  following  is  a  passage  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  this  topic :  '**  A  few  free  settlers 
liad  oertainly  honoured  the  country  so  far  as  to  establish 
themselves  in  it ;  they  accepted  lands  and  stock  from  the 
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Gtovemment ;  these  they  had  taken  oare  to  inoraMe,  and  hj 
disposing  of  the  meat  at  the  public  store,  and  by  tnffickiiig 
with  the  convicts  and  others,  had  beoome  possessed  d 
property  to  a  large  amount ;  but  it  was  only  lately  these 
gentlemen  had  commenced  cultivation ;  nor  was  the  goren- 
ment  yet  indebted  to  them  for  any  assistance  in  the  supply 
of  grain,  but  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  to  be  unworthy  a 
notice.**  The  emancipists  had,  he  said  (this  was  in  1820) 
92,618  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  ;  and  owned  40,643  held 
of  homed  cattle  and  221,079  sheep ;  and  **  in  fact  to  thsm 
New  South  Wales  owned  its  existence  as  a  colony." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Biacquarie  evinced  on  tliii^ 
as  on  most  other  occasions,  an  undue  leaning  towards  the 
emancipist  class  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  influenced.  The  position  in  which  he  was  placed  on 
first  assunllng  the  reins  of  government,  affords,  when  fnlly 
considered,  a  clear  explanation  of  his  conduct  He  saw  tiw 
necessity  of  curbing  the  power  of  those  who  had  deposed  hii 
predecessor,  and  to  accomplish  this  effectually  he  thought  if 
necessary  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  could  advance  the 
interests  of  the  emancipists — the  superiors  in  numbers,  and 
the  rapidly  growing  rivals  in  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
dominant  class.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  breaking  down 
all  legal  barriers  between  the  two  classes  ;  but  the  social 
barriers  were  too  strong  for  him ;  and  the  more  he  endee- 
voured  to  destroy  them  the  more  jealously  were  they 
guarded.  The  more  the  emancipists  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  the  upper  stratum  of  society,  and  the  more  their 
patron  the  Governor  attempted  to  advance  them  in  sociel 
position,  the  more  jealous  became  the  conduct  of  the  wealthy 
free  settlors,  officers,  and  civil  servants  who  formed  the 
exclusive  class.  The  pretensions  of  some  of  these  gentlemen 
were  very  absurd,  and  may  to  some  extent  be  estimated  by 
what  fell  from  one  of  them  on  a  certain  occasion,  years  after 
the  period  now  referred  to.  He  said  he  considered  the  claee 
to  which  he  belonged  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  highest 
aristocracy  in  the  world — because  it  was  an  aristocracy  founded 
on  virtue.  Although  there  was  sutflcient  ground  for  hii 
boast  to  give  it  an  air  of  truth  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  class, 
there  was  not  enough  to  save  its  author  from  the  ridicule  of 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  rapidly  increasing  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists 
necessitated  a  constant  advance   towards  the  interior,  and 
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caused  a  steady  invasion  of  tbe  hunting  grounds  of  the 
aborigines.  The  farther  the  settlers  advanoed  from  the  coast 
tlie  wider  became  the  debatable  land,  and  the  more  frequent 
their  conflicts  with  the  natives.  To  chronicle  a  tithe  of 
these  murderous  feuds  would  occupy  volumes.  One  which 
took  place  in  1816  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Nepean  River  a  band  of  about  thirty  savages 
plundered  the  homestead  of  a  settler.  On  the  following  day 
seven  well  armed  white  men  went  in  pursuit  of  the  rubbers, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  some  of  the  property.  The  blacks 
expecting  this,  had  placed  themselves  in  ambush  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the  settlers  had  crossed, 
zushed  l&om  their  lurking  place,  surprised,  and  disarmed 
them  almost  before  they  were  aware  of  their  presence. 
Having  their  enemies  at  their  mercy,  they  deliberately  com- 
menced the  work  of  murder.  Four  were  killed  instantly^  one 
was  desperately  wounded,  but  the  other  two  managed  in  the 
confusion  to  escape  by  flight  Emboldened  by  their  victory, 
the  blacks  next  day  assembled  in  increased  numbers,  attacked 
and  plundered  several  farms,  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
property.  Most  of  the  frightened  inhabitants  fled  for  their 
lives.  At  one  house  however  the  mistress  and  a  servant  man 
remained,  because  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  left  them  no 
time  for  flight.  They  took  shelter  in  a  bam  into  which  the 
raging  savages  tried  in  vain  to  force  an  entrance.  They  then 
tried  to  unroof  the  building,  when  the  man  attempted  to  parley 
with  the  ringleader,  whom  he  had  known  years  before.  Tlie 
impulsive  child  of  nature  hesitated  at  once  on  recognising  a 
former  friend,  declared  that  the  white  man  should  not  be 
killed,  induced  his  companions  to  desist,  and  persuaded  them 
to  leave  the  place  without  committing  the  slightest  dej)reda* 
tion  or  inflicting  the  smallest  injury. 

The  circumstances  above  related  aflbrd  a  fair  sample  of 
both  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  native  blacks,  'i'he 
anccess  of  some  of  these  attacks  on  the  settlers,  or  an  unusual 
scarcity  of  food,  or  both  these  causes  combined,  brought  u 
larger  number  of  aborigines  into  the  settled  districts  ut  this 
time  (1816)  than  had  ever  before  beon  seen.  The  drays  on 
their  way  to  the  ne«r  country,  as  the  AVestem  or  Bathur>t 
diatrict  was  then  called,  were  frequently  attacked  and  plun- 
dered, and  the  depredations  became  more  numerous  and  the 
aggressions  bolder  and  closer  to  Sydney  almost  every  day. 
Bofiies  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  men  attacked  the  houMies  of 
settlers  within  sight  of  Sydney.    Macf^uarie  took  prompt  and 
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to  pot  don  tho69  higit-banded  prooeMjb^ 
ot»  Wgv  Dumber  of  friendly  %ta^«  |« 
— lattk,  mad  eBdeftvoored  (o  enlist  them 
.  B«wsrds  were  offered  for  UtB  ris^ 
fioos  dead  or  alire.  Detacfamenti  tt 
It  vwe  placed  is  a  dnruit  round  tho  oni- 
Gnute  of  land,  apicoltnrul  implements,  emd,  uil 
rera  otfered  to  9n«k  of  the  blacks  as  would  apm  U 
^^id  adopt  tbft  kaljils  of  cJTtliiiMl  life.  An  ineatatioii 
aad  lAdtractioa  of  thtir  cMIdrea  was  esuih 
tea  of  yxxiitg  sanges  n-ere  soon  placed  uadd 
uQitatj  eaioe  into  collison  mth  the  almrigiiul 
■enml  ooooaioiu.  In  one  conflict  in  ih* 
,  a  pitched  battle  on  a  small  scale  was  fought 
1  foortean  of  the  bloidcs  were  killed  and  snreni 
and  taken  pmonex^  Numbers  of  captin* 
jht  to  Sfdoey  from  the  variouB  districts.  Th«j 
tauwd*d  tbe  prisons  for  a  time,  bat  were  ultimately  dismisMd, 
witli  no  otbei  poni^meoi  than  tbeir  imprisonment.  Tht 
re&oit  of  these  eteps  was  that  the  condition  of  the  relotioa* 
between  the  noes,  which  had  been  somewhat  suddenly  end 
uneixpeatedly  inlerrnpted,  was  after  a  time  restored.  Od  on* 
•ids  sK^taij  Httlen  were  still  cot  off  at  tunes,  sind  on  thi 
q^er  a  blvckfeUow  was  now  and  then  shot,  but  no  man 
oigauised  attacks  were  made  in  the  settled  districts. 

In  his  administration  of  affairs  Macquarie  displayed  gTM 
personal  activity  and  energy.  HU  excuraioRS  and  jooram 
were  frequent  aud  sometimes  long  and  fatiguing.  In  vtt 
Bf^coDd  year  of  his  rule  he  made  a  voyage  to  Van  Oiemta'i 
Land.  Colonel  Collins,  the  founder  of  the  Hobart  Tom 
<ttlemenl,  and  the  first  Lieu  tenant-Governor  of  the  colony, 
had  died  suddenly  in  March,  1810,  about  three  months  sfttr 
Macquarie's  arrival  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  latter  took 
the  earliest  opportunity,  after  he  had  euimoonted  the  fim 
difficulties  of  his  position,  to  visit  the  Derwent,  and  peraoaally 
inspect  the  progress  aud  resources  of  the  country.  ColUni 
3uul  administered  the  govemmeut  at  Hobart  Town  fir 
Inpwards  of  sis  years,  Uia  rule  was  perhaps  tlie  moct 
absolute  despotism  at  that  time  iu  existence,  and  under  a  maa 
defloient  in  benevolence  and  tact  the  condition  of  the  eettJeis 
^d  have  been  intolerable.  But,  with  all  ita  dravrbaoki, 
xale  of  a  benevolent  despot  was,  perhaps,  more  sultabb 
"le  etnU  o{  tto^iielj  which  prevailed  there  than  a  mon 
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complicated  and  cumbersome  govemmeni  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  expedition  under  Collins,  which  founded 
Hobart  Town,  was  originally  sent  to  Port  Phillip.  The  Home 
Oovemment  had  accordingly  provided  a  court  of  criminal 
jarisdiction  for  that  place  only^  and  not  anticipating  the 
removal  of  the  settlement  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  powers 
conferred  were  strictly  locaL  This,  when  the  colony  was 
transferred  to  the  Derwent,  rendered  the  commissions  of  the 
law  officers  practically  void,  and  they  ceased  to  act.  The 
defect  could  not  be  cured  by  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
xnent,  for  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  that  colony  was  limited 
to  the  mainland  and  to  islands  adjacent  to  the  eastern  coast ; 
and  as  this  did  not  include  Tan  Diemen's  Land,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Sydney  settlement  was 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  Australian  continent,  no  criminal 
court  could  be  legally  constituted  at  Hobart  Town.  In 
default  of  this,  and  to  prevent  utter  disorder,  Collins,  and 
those  he  placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  set  up  courts 
of  their  own,  in  which  a  sort  of  rough  and  ready  justice  was 
administered  in  a  very  simple  and  arbitrary  manner.  It  is 
probable  that  substantial  justice  was  generally  meted  out  to 
offenders ;  but  some  of  the  proceedings  of  those  self-con- 
stituted tribunals  were  of  so  startling  a  character  as  to  be 
almost  incredible.  The  nature  of  their  action  and  the 
penalties  inflicted  were  more  of  a  military  than  a  civil 
character.  Ko  pretence  of  adherence  to  law  or  legal  for- 
malities was  made.  The  ordinary  mode  of  punishment  was  by 
the  lash,  and  little  or  no  difference  was  observed  between  the 
free  and  bond.  Power  like  this  was  of  course  open  to  the 
grossest  abuse,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  sometimes 
abused.  The  natural  benevolence  of  Collinses  character  was, 
however,  sufficient  to  prevent  anything  like  mere  brutal 
cruelty,  or  the  ii^fliction  of  purposeless  pain. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  ten  years,  until,  in  1814, 
Major  Abbott,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  old  New  South  Wales 
Corps,  was  sent  down  from  Sydney  as  Judge-Advocate,  under 
the  new  charter  of  justice  a  short  time  before  conferred  by 
the  Crown  upon  the  Australian  colonies.  His  administration 
of  the  law,  although  an  improvement  on  the  system  or  rather 
want  of  system  before  pursued,  was  not  remarkable  for 
adherence  to  form  or  precedent  In  fact  he  was  forced  by 
Burrounding  droumstances  to  accommodate  the  law  to  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Where  convicts  were  concerned  he 
dealt  in  a  saounary  manner  even  in  capital  oases ;  and  when 
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he  thought  the  offence  merited  severity,  he  sometimes  was 
not  to  be  deterred  from  imposing  illegal  sentences  even  in  the 
case  of  free  people. 

Colonel  Collins's  literary  habits  led  him  to  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  newspaper  in  the  infant  capital  of  his 
colony.  Accordingly,  in  February,  1810,  appeared  the  first 
number  of  a  small  journal  under  his  auspices.  Its  name  was 
the  Derwent  Star.  It  was  but  a  quarto  leaf,  of  the  humblest 
pretensions,  and  lived  for  a  few  weeks  only.  It  might  have 
had  a  more  enduring  e3d8tence,  but  for  the  loss  of  its  patron, 
for  in  less  than  a  month  after  its  advent  Collins  himself  was 
suddenly  overtaken  by  death.  Several  years  elapsed  before 
another  and  more  successful  attempt  was  made  to  establish 
a  newspaper  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  fact  that  such 
a  journal  as  the  Derwent  Star  was  ever  published  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  notice  as  showing  that,  even  at  that  early 
period,  surrounded  as  were  the  settlers  by  the  most  severe 
trials,  and  borne  down  by  the  most  pressing  wants,  then 
were  some  who  indulged  in  plans  for  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  those  around  them,  and  manifested  desires 
for  something  beyond  the  sordid  pursuits  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

On  the  death  of  Colonel  Collins  the  charge  of  the  settlement 
devolved  for  a  short  period  upon  Lieutenant  Lord,  until  the 
arrival  of  Captain  Murray,  of  the  73rd  regiment,  who  then 
assumed  the  office  as  senior  military  officer  in  the  island.  It 
was  during  the  administration  of  the  latter  gentleman,  which 
lasted  less  than  two  years,  that  Governor  Macquarie  visited 
the  colony.  He  arrived,  accom])anied  by  Mrs.  Macquarie,  in 
the  schooner  Nelson,  in  November,  1811.  The  visit  of  the 
Govern  or-in-Chief  was  regarded  as  a  great  event  by  the 
colonists.  He  was  received  with  strong  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  and  many  marks  of  respect  Deputations  waited  upon 
him  with  addresses  couched  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 
One,  which  purported  to  come  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
settlement  at  Hobart  Town,  said : — •'  When  men,  whose 
characteristic  is  industry,  consider  themselves  governed  by 
an  officer  in  whom  his  Majesty  has  reposed  merited  confi- 
dence, who  in  order  to  promote  agriculture,  encourage  morality, 
efface  dissension,  and  patronise  the  industrious  and  deserving 
part  of  our  community,  leaves  his  seat  of  government^  and 
exposes  himself  and  his  worthy  consort,  under  many  priva- 
tions, in  a  small  vessel,  to  the  dangers  of  a  coasting  voyage 
on  these  seas,  a  naturcd  emulation  must  necessarily  arise  in 
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tlie  bri>nat.'4  of  the  inhabitants  to  ment,  by  an  ioviotable 
att&uhment  tA  the  lawB,  and  an  adherence  to  the  regalatioiiB 
of  thi)  colony,  the  patronage,  favour,  and  protection  of  suah 
an  unequalled  Governor." 

To  this  Maoqaarie  replied : — "  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  the 
inconTeniecoea  I  have  experienced  in  my  voyage  to  Van 
LUeinen'a  Land  have  been  amply  compensated  in  the  pleasure 
1  feel  on  seeing  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  in  a 
stnto  of  rapid  improvement  by  the  exertionB  of  his  Majesty^e 
loyal  gubjecta  settled  here,  in  whose  welfare  I  aholl  at  all 
times  feel  a  warm  interest;  and  sincuriy  hope  that  the 
industry  so  happily  begun  will  be  persevered  in  with 
suci.'esa." 

Macqunrie  on  this  occasion  could  not  resist  the  indulgence 
of  that  vanity  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  He  aiGxed  his 
name  or  that  of  hia  "  worthy  consort"  (as  the  settlers  in  a 
spirit  of  pardonable  flattery  had  termed  his  wife,)  or  some  of 
bi3  belongings,  to  almost  every  street  and  public  building  in 
the  pUce.  The  flattery  of  the  Hobart  Town  settlers  was 
well  repaid.  They  had  found  his  weak  point,  and  the  great 
man  dealt  out  his  favours  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  extent 
to  which  t!ie  wenlcnesses  of  men  in  power  can  be  played 
upon  by  those  who  have  the  address  to .  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities,  has  seldom  been  shown  in  a  more  striking 
manner  than  in  Mocouarie's  case.  Innumerable  anecdotes 
were  cnrrent  among  vae  lost  generation  of  ADstraliana  in 
illustration  of  this.  An  old  lady,  it  is  said,  obtained  a  valuable 
grant  of  land  by  proceeding  to  government  house,  on  one 
occasion  noon  after  Mrs.  Macquarie's  accouchement,  and 
inquiring  after  the  health  of  "  the  young  prince."  These 
stories,  if  not  literally  true,  are  no  doubt  true  in  spirit,  and 
serve  to  indicate  the  popular  appreciation  of  character  far 
more  clearly  than  an  elaborate  description  or  the  most  studied 
treatise. 

The  condition  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land  at  this  period  (1812), 
ftlthongh  Maoqnarie  had  termed  it  "  one  of  the  finest  countriea 
in  the  world  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement,"  was  by  no 
mMiDS  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  population  did  not  exceed 
1500  soula,  and  their  habitations  were  of  the  most  wretched 
deaoription  ;  there  were  no  fences,  very  few  cattle,  and  little 
worthyof  the  nameof  agriculture  had  been  attempted.  Ther« 
were  no  capitalist  settlers,  as  in  the  older  colony,  and  very 
few  persons  in  a  position  to  employ  others.  There  were  ft 
few  &ee  persons,  but  the  great  uajoiity  of  the  people  were 
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or  htid  beon  couvicta.  The  want  of  employment,  ( 
abeence  of  that  sturdy  euergr  required  to  subdue  the  fanrt 
and  mako  homes  in  the  wilaeraess.  impelled  many  i<ile  mi 
reokless  men  to  eeek  a  living  by  hunting.  The  prieoncr 
-whoee  labour  there  woa  little  demand,  if  not  enoourag«d  »«* 
at  least  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  follow  the 
irregular  and  laay  course  of  life.  Many  of  the  most  w 
and  abaodoned  of  these  people  associated  with  the  abon|:iiiaI 
natives  of  the  island — at  first  the  most  gentle  nnd  inoSensrrt 
of  all  the  Australian  tribes,  hut  rendered  at  length  bjlh* 
oppressions  and  crimes  of  these  outcasts  of  the  civilised  wotU 
the  most  intractable  and  remorseless  of  foes.  When  tlw 
unfortunate  aborigines  had  been  reduced  in  numbers  or  drives 
fiiom  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements,  many  of  the  whiU 
savages  turned  their  bonds  against  their  more  peocsfal  an' 
industrious  neighboitra.  This  was  the  first  outbreak  i 
Australian  bushranging. 

Colonel  Qoils  succeeded  Captain  Murray  as  acting  LJmi- 
ten  ant-Govern  or  of  Van  Diemeo's  Land  in  Febrnary,  IS12. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural  pur^uib^,  but  being 
ordered  to  India  shortly  afterwards  bad  no  opportunity  <n 
witnessing  the  successful  result  of  his  endeavoure  to  ' 
the  colony.  At  length,  in  Febrnary,  1813,  three  years  aiw 
Colonel  Collins's  death,  his  successor.  Colonel  Davey,  of  Ihl 
marines,  reached  the  Derwent.  His  arrival  was  unexpected— 
for  opportunities  of  communicating  nnth  the  mother  ooimtif 
were  few- and  the  manner  of  bis  ealrance  into  his  oapiUi 
exceedingly  singular.  The  day  was  a  very  hot  oa», 
and  he  landed,  with  his  coat  under  his  ana.  froiu 
the  vessel  which  brought  him   out,    and  after  stating  wha 

was,  requested  temporary  acoommodation  at 
the  first  house  he  approached.  What  led  to  Colonel  Dnveya 
appointment  to  the  government  of  Yan  Diemen's  Land  hu 
never  been  discovered.  He  was  a  man  whose  disregnnJ  oE 
conventional  forma  and  outward  appearances  amotintoil  to 
eccentricity,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  quickly  beroming 
very  popular.  He  had  gained  the  character  of  a  brava 
.  soldier  in  many  o,  battle  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  iml 
>  was  like  many  of  his  class  in  that  day  a  hard  drinker.  II* 
rVBcniUing  to  join  in  a  carouse  whenever  invited,  and  was  by 
;  no  meaoe  fastidious  as  to  the  companionship   in  which  hs 

Ind  himself  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  neglected  lu» 
iee,  although  the  way  in  which  they  were  performed  wm 
i  perhaps  quite  so  studied  and  deliberate  as  might  bAV« 


Iieea  desirecl.  He  eeeTiiB  to  have  thongtit  tiio  pWe  was  in 
reality  what  it  was  called,  "the  Camp,"— for  auoh  woa  the 
cotumon  designation  of  ITobajt  Town  in  his  time,  and  for 
atEiny  years  afterworda.  llis  period  of  rule  last«d  about  four 
years,  and  was  charocteriaed  by  the  prevalence  of  crime  and 
particularly  of  busLranging  to  a  deplorable  extent.  Colonel 
Davcy  was  not  the  man  to  devise  a  stiitable  remedy  for  saoh 
a  condidoD  of  things.  If  the  desperadoes  who  infested  the 
country  would  have  met  him  in  a  body  in  the  open  field,  ha 
would  probably  have  been  able  to  give  a -good  account  of 
them,  but  nntui'e  and  habit  had  aiike  imfilted  him  for  coping 
with  such  men  io  a  manner  iu  accordance  with  civilian 
notions  end  appliances. 

His  proeeedingB  did  not  lock  energy,  but  were  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  law.  SometimeB,  if  suspected  persons 
escaped  conviction,  the  witnesses  were  flogged;  ana  many 
captured  prisoners  were  hanged  on  very  slight  evidence. 
Colonpl  Davey's  proceedings  at  length  brought  him  into 
collision  with  Macquarie,  the  Gov  em  or- in-Chief,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  dielike  and  disapproval  of  tho 
Lieutenant-Governor's  proceedings.  Many  of  tne  inhabitants, 
however,  commended  Dnvey  for  his  promptness  and  enlogised 
his  Btretohes  of  power.  Finding  himself  thus  hampered  by  his 
superior  ofBeer.  he  at  length  relinquished  his  office,  and  turned 
settler.  His  agrioultural  operations  were  not,  however,  very 
Giicceesful,  and  soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  England, 
His  memory  is  still  cherished  by  some  of  the  old  colonists  as 
that  of  a  plain,  open,  generous  man,  if  not  quite  a  model 
governor. 

It  was  during  Colonel  Davey's  period  of  nile,  however, 
aotwith  Stan  ding  all  the  drawbacks  of  that  period,  that  the 
press  first  became  a  permanent  institution  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Colonel  Collins's  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a 
newspaper  in  1810  has  already  been  noticed.  A  second 
attempt,  also  a  failure,  occurred  in  1814.  A  third,  and  more 
successful  effort  was  made  in  1816.  In  June  of  that  year  Mr. 
Andrew  Bent  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Hobart  Town 
Gazette,  a  newspaper  which  existed  for  sflveral  yeara,  and 
which  became  the  forerunner  of  the  many  journals  which 
afterwards  sprung  into  existence  in  Tasmania. 

The  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land 
settlements  appears  for  many  years  after  their  foundation  to 
have  been  inferior  to  that  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
example  of  men  of  olioractei  and  position  was  almost  wholly 
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wanting  id  Uie  fonner;  the  regnlatioDS  for  enfonlagoi 
and  eves  the  n&nal  appUances  of  govenuneiit.  vexe  in  •  g 
degree  absent;  very  insafBcient  meana  of  csntrolliitg  thf 
turbulent  and  vicioiu  were  at  hand ;  the  examples  of  immo 
rality  often  ftat  bj  the  officers  ttiemdelres,  corapUtEli 
lemoved  as  they  were  from  the  curbing  reetraint  of  p  " 
opioioD,  exercised  a  most  deplorable  inflttence  on 
characters  of  those  over  whom  they  were  placed.  Sribq 
n-aa  bud  enough  in  this  respect,  but  the  prcsenc«  of  a  virtnom 
active,  Rnd  popular  lady  like  Mra.  Macquarie,  imd  the  tofln 
ence  of  some  of  the  officers'  wives,  was  eufficietit  to  gini 
healthier  tone  to  society  there,  and  to  check  at  least  any  open  < 
uDblmbtng  display  of  vice  ou  the  part  of  those  who  voni 
otherwise  have  set  a  bud  exnuple,  aud  whose  private  Un 
sotwithstonding  their  coTnpliwiee  with  the  external  fonnn 
propriety,  were  anything  but  what  they  onght  to  havo  b 
In  Hobart  Town  things  might  not  have  been  muoh  iron.  .^^ 
reality,  but  there  was  less  restraint  practised.  Colonel  CaUiu 
himself,  if  contemporary  acoount^  can  be  relied  upon,  wi 
far  from  blameless  in  his  social  relations.  The  wiTa  i 
Colonel  Davey,  his  successor,  was  too  meek,  rettring,  h 
timid  a  woman  to  exert  that  authority  and  to  exenoM  tli 
iuSuenoe  in  social  life  which  her  position  entittod  bw  ' 
assume.  Besides,  there  were  few  or  none  to  second  1 
efforts,  if  she  had  been  inclined  to  make  any,  for  at  t 
period  the  women  of  the  colony  were  for  the  most  part  ol 
class  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  aeaoai 
with.  The  practice  of  assigning  female  convicts  to  I 
military  and  other  officers,  which  had  obtained  from  ( 
earliest  days  of  the  colony,  was  a  fruitful  sooroe  of  vice,  u 
for  many  years  the  cause  of  the  most  deplorabltt  tod 
demoralisation. 
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CHAPTER     II. 


THX   OQXfTlCT   8T8TEM.     ASSlQKUtKT — ITS  BENKFITS  AlID  DBfllOV8— 'ITS 
OnrSBAL  BBSITUS  AXD  CHABACnEBUniCS. 


About  the  middle  of  Maoquarie's  period  of  rule  (1815-1817,) 
the  conYict  system  had  attained  its  greatest  development 
both  as  an  institution  and  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  prison 
class  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  their  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  community.  Some  account  of  the  character* 
iatio  features  of  the  system  will^  therefore,  be  particularly 
appropriate  here.  A  short-sighted  patriotism,  mora  anzioua 
for  the  supposed  good  name  of  the  country  than  jealous  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  would  perhaps  slur  this  disagreeable  portion  of 
Australian  annals,  or  refer  to  it  in  terms  too  gingerly  and 
delicate  to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  its  features.  But 
the  cause  of  truth,  however  distasteful,  must  not  be  sacrificed 
id  a  false  national  pride  or  a  mistaken  love  of  country.  And, 
if  rightly  appreciated,  the  fact  that — notwithstanding  the 
gxeat  mass  of  crime  and  vice  poured  upon  their  shores  for  half 
m  century — the  Australians  have  emerged  from  beneath  their 
Imrthen  as  healthy,  energetic,  and  sound-hearted  a  community 
as  any  in  the  world,  will  redound  much  more  to  their  honour 
on  the  one  hand,  than  the  disgrace  of  having  borne  that 
burthen  will  affect  them  on  the  other.  The  old  convict  system, 
although  it  has  unfortunately  left  its  traces  in  many  direc* 
tions,  now  survives  only  in  the  lingering  memories  and 
finding  recollections  of  the  people  of  the  last  generation.  It 
was  on  the  whole  a  thing  of  so  mixed  a  nature  of  good  and 
evil  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of 
eulogy  it  is  also  difficult  to  condemn  it  altogether. 

The  convict  ships  on  their  arrival  in  Port  Jackson  were 

generally  anchored  in  Sydney  Cove,  and  although,  according 

to  the  regulations,  the  sentries  were  ordered  to  prevent 

iinauthorised  persons  from  coming  on  board,  and  to  stop  all 

written  or  verbal  communications  with  the  shore  on  the  part  of 

the  prisoners,  without  the  permission  of  the  officer  in  charge, 

4ie  duty  was  generally  performed  in  so  feeble  and  careless 

banner  that  little  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  convicts 

*^lu>  had  friends  in  the  colony  in  making  them  aware  ol 

eft 
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their  arrival  and  the  circumstanoes  in  which  they  were  placed. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  habits  and 
character  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  parent  eoontrj,  know 
the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  sort  of  fireemasonry  which 
prevails  among  them.  It  may  to  some  persons  sound  like 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  they  appear  to  nave  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  each  other,  but  such  is  the  fact.  That  they 
frequently  show  great  devotion,  and  evince  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  kindness,  not  only  to  their  immediate  friends 
when  "  in  trouble/'  but  to  persons  of  their  own  dass  of  whom 
they  had  no  previous  knowledge,  is  well  known.  This  fellow- 
ship is  not,  however,  extended  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
prisoners  who,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the 
criminals  of  chance; — that  is«  those  who— mostly  young 
persons  under  circumstances  of  strong  temptation — ^have  by  ft 
single  false  step^  a  solitary  lapse  from  virtue,  become 
temporary  criminals.  Such  persons,  when  opportunity  gSbo, 
soon  emerge  from  their  fallen  state,  wiser,  and,  inmanyoaeee 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  better  members  of  society.  It  is  the  dais 
of  professional  criminals  onlv  amongst  whom  the  freemaaoniy 
spoken  of  exists  to  its  fuU  extent.  This  class  no  douK 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  New  South 
Wales  in  the  old  convict  times ;  and  most  of  them  on  their 
arrival  h|id  friends  or  acquaintances  ready  to  receive,  or  at  all 
events  to  offer,  them  such  advice  and  assistance  as  would 
enable  them  to  evade  the  more  severe  kinds  of  labour,  or 
perhaps  even  to  escape  from,  enforced  labour  altogether.  The 
general  means  of  communication  between  the  ahore  and  the 
convict  ships  was  through  the  Government  boats  crews,  who 
were  themselves  prisoners  assigned  to  the  service  of  the 
harbour  master,  the  heedth  officer,  the  pilots,  or  other  offioiali- 
Under  the  facilities  afforded  bv  these  men,  wives  or  women 
who  had  just  arrived  were  able  to  communicate  with  hus- 
bands, or  those  who  should  have  been  their  husbands,  who 
had  preceded  them  in  the  voyage  "  across  the  herring-pond;* 
and  old  associates  in  crime  were  enabled  to  see  each  other,  to 
compare  notes,  and  to  concoct  plans  of  future  action.  Boftts 
manned  by  convicts,  either  in  private  or  public  emploj- 
ment,  hovered  round  a  prison-ship  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  arrival  to  the  last  of  the  discharge  of  her  living  freight; 
and  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  two  periods  affo^ed 
opportunities  for  the  fullest  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  arta 
of  imposition  and  concealment.  Assignment  to  private 
persons  was  generally  considered  a  much  less  dreadful  fate  by 
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these  people  than  being  sent  to  goyemment  or  public  labour. 
The  latter  was,  indeed^  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  depth  of 
degradation  to  which  misfortune  could  reduce  them;  and 
hence  all  means  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  it. 
Macquarie's  extensive  building  operations,  and  his  numerous 
public  improvements,  necessitated  the  retention  in  the  govem- 
xnent  gangs  of  all  who  could  use  the  hammer,  the  chisel,  the 
axe,  or  the  saw.  All  who  could  work  in  wood;  in  stone,  or  in 
iron  were  kept  ''  in  government/'  as  the  phrase  was.  And  it 
was  to  enable  them  to  avoid  this  fate,  that  friends  on  shore 
sought  to  communicate  the  means  of  escape  from  it  to  those 
who  had  just  anchored.  For  many  years  the  records  sent  out 
with  prisoners  were  so  few  and  scanty,  that  on  their  arrival 
in  the  colony  little  or  nothing  beyona  what  they  themselves 
chose  to  reveal  was  known  to  the  authorities  as  to  their 
occupations  or  callings  before  conviction.  The  selection  of 
almost  every  convict  mechanic  for  the  Government  works 
became  at  length  so  notorious,  and  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
class  affected  by  it,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  any 
newly  arrived  prisoner  to  acknowledge  that  he  knew  any 
handicraft  connected  with  the  building  art  The  utmost 
yiffilance  of  the  authorities  was  often  at  fault,  and  it  became 
at  length  necessary  to  award  a  heavy  punishinent  to  those  who 
were  found  guilty  of  concealing  uieir  trades.  The  chief 
engineer  at  Sydney  was  particularly  charged  with  the  duty 
of  discovering  the  callings  of  those  who  were  suspected  of 
deception  in  &is  respect,  and  when  he  could  not  succeed  the 
soperintendent  of  convicts  was  authorised  to  watch  closely 
those  who  in  private  assignment  gave  evidence  of  their 
handicraft  knowledge  or  skill;  and  upon  his  report  the 
concealed  mechanic  was  taken  from  the  employment  of  the 
master  who  had  been  lucky  enough  to  secure  his  services,  and 
forthwith  sent  to  join  one  of  the  Government  gangs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  tnat  the  want  of  skilled  labour  for  private 
enterprise  was  such  that  most  of  the  firee  settlers  and 
emancipist  employers  willinglv  afforded  assistance  to  prisoners 
who  tned  to  evade  the  regulations.  The  great  demand  for 
skilled  labour  and  its  almost  entire  absorption  by  the  Govem- 
rnent^  were  indeed  productive  of  the  worst  results ;  favour- 
itism, bribery,  and  petty  scheming  were  fostered  ;  the  most 
barefaced  falsehood  on  the  part  of  both  master  and  convict 
frequently  resorted  to ;  and  at  the  same  time  private  enterprise 
was  checked  and  hampered  in  a  most  deplorable  manner.  It 
likewise  often  happened  that  convicts  who  had  relatives  or 
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friends  in  Sydney  procured  themselves  to  be  assigned  to  them 
by  professing  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  trade  or  pursQit 
(if  not  connected  with  building)  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  in  some  cases  even  considerable  sums  of  money — ^the  fruits 
probably  of  former  crimes, — ^were  paid  by  prisoners  to  influ- 
ential parties  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  them  as  assigned 
servants.  The  assignment  was  of  course  in  such  cases 
merely  nominal ;  and  if  the  application  was  successful,  as  in 
fact  it  generally  was,  the  convict  was  thenceforth  almost  as 
free  from  interference  and  control  as  if  he  had  landed  in  the 
colony  a  free  man.  This  inequality  of  punishment — ^thess 
premiums  held  out  to  craft  and  cunning — ^were  amongst  tbe 
worst  features  of  the  transportation  system.  The  country 
mechanic  or  labourer,  transported  perhaps  for  some  share  in 
a  poaching  affray,  but  comparatively  innocent  in  heart,  unso- 
phisticated in  character,  and  unknown  to  the  criminid  class, 
was  generally  doomed  to  the  heaviest  toil;  while  the 
successful  city  swindler,  forger,  or  pickpocket  managed,  with 
tlie  help  of  money  or  the  assistance  of  former  friends  and 
associates  who  had  preceded  him  in  his  enforced  exile,  not 
only  to  escape  the  just  penalty  of  his  offences,  but  to  enter 
upon  a  new  stage  of  existence,  where  labour  was  better  paid 
and  life  much  more  easily  suppoitcd  than  in  the  country  Iroxa 
which  he  had  been  banished.  Whatever  its  benefits  to 
particular  colonists,  or  even  to  the  colony  at  large  in 
developing  its  resources,  the  system  of  private  assignment 
was  fertile  in  the  production  of  plans  of  potty  scheming,  craft, 
and  evasion ;  as  well  as  frightfully  unequal  in  its  operation 
on  the  prisoners. 

The  course  generally  pursued  on  the  arrival  of  a  prison-ship 
was  as  follows :  The  Governor's  secretary  proceeded  on  board, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  surgeon-superintendent,  the  captain, 
and  the  ship's  company,  the  convicts  were  mustered  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Eacli  prisoner  was  asked  his  name,  the  time 
and  place  of  his  trial,  his  sentence,  native  place,  and  trade  or 
occupation.  His  exact  height  was  thou  measured  and  care- 
fully registered,  together  with  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  hair, 
complexion,  and  any  particular  mark  that  might  tend  to 
establish  his  identity.  Inquiries  were  made  as  to  his  conduct 
during  the  voyage,  his  general  capacity  for  labour,  and  other 
matters  likely  to  be  useful  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
employment  for  which  he  was  bestiitted.  When  this  mustering 
of  tbe  iprisoners  was  complete,  the  Governor  appointed  a  day 
for  their  debarkation;  and  at  the  time  fixed  they  were  aU 
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provided  with  new  clothing,  landed,  and  marched  to  the  gaol 
yard,  and  there  drawn  up  in  lines  for  his  Excellency's  inspec- 
tion. The  captain  of  the  transport,  the  surgeon-superin- 
tendent, the  chief  engineer,  and  the  superintendent  of  convicts 
attended  the  Governor  at  these  investigations.  The  super- 
intendent of  convicts,  when  all  was  ready,  read  out  from  a 
list  previously  prepared  the  destination  of  each  man ;  if  to 
the  use  of  the  Government,  to  what  department ;  if  to  private 
assignment,  to  whose  service.  In  rare  cases,  and  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  prisoners  were  sometimes  allowed  to 
go  at  large  immediately  after  arrivaL  This  course  was 
generally  adopted  in  consequence  of  some  communication 
originating  in  the  influence  of  private  friends  in  England. 
When  the  inspection  was  finished,  the  Governor  usually 
addressed  to  the  prisoners  a  few  words  of  advice  and 
encouragement — expressing  his  hopes  that  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  their  situation  would  lead  to  a  change  in 
conduct,  and  that  as  they  had  now  the  opportunity  to  reform 
they  would  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  it.  In  the  new 
cari":er  upon  which  they  were  entering,  he  took  care  to 
explicitly  assure  them  that  the  past  would  be  forgotten ;  that 
henceforward  their  success  and  happiness  in  this  life  would 
depend  upon  their  future  conduct ;  and  that  good  behaviour 
alone  could  entitle  them  to  any  indulgence  or  mitigation  of 
their  sentence.  The  prisoners  were  then  marched  o^,  under 
charge  of  the  constables,  to  enter  upon  the  various  employ- 
ments to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  Those  destined  for 
service  in  the  interior  were  usually  sent  by  water  to  Parra- 
matta,  and  from  thence  forwarded  to  the  various  districts 
where  the  settlers  resided  who  had  applied  for  their  services. 
They  were  usually  lodged  in  the  gaols  of  the  different  towns 
through  which  they  passed,  and  handed  over  to  the  charge  of 
their  new  masters  as  opportunity  offered. 

In  the  reception  and  distribution  of  female  convicts,  the 
proceedings  were  somewhat  different  After  being  mustered 
on  board  ship,  they  were  permitted  to  land  in  their  own 
dresses,  and  not  in  those  provided  by  the  Government  It 
was  thought  highly  desirable  in  their  case  to  promote  a  feeling 
of  self-respect,  and  to  encourage  a  regard  for  personal  appear- 
ance. Those  who  had  husbands  in  the  colony  were  allowed  to 
join  them,  if  the  character  and  condition  of  the  men  were 
6Qch  as  to  justify  the  expectation  or  to  give  reasonable  hope 
of  reformation.  Women,  who  had  been  assigned  to  private 
seirioe,  were  forwarded  to  their  various  destinations,  and  tlw^ 
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remainder — the  refrootory,  the  iaoomgible, 

thoBB  -vtho  had  young  childrea,  to  the  female  &ol 

matta.     £aob  person  who  received  a  female 

had  to  sign  an  agreement,  by  which  he  hound 

a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  to  retain  her  in  qim  boivubbi 

the  space  of  three  years,  finding  the  necessary  enbsistettce, 

clothing,  and  lodging ;  and  in  no  case  to  allow  her  beyouil 

his  control,  except  with  the  approbation  of  a  magistrate,  or,' 

case  of  miaoonduot  legally  proved. 

In  deciding  on  the  nature  of   the  employment  to 
the  nearly  arrived  prisoners  were  sent— whether  they 
doomed  to  labour  on  government  works  or  wera  assigiaed 
the  service  of  private  masters, — the  differencesof  their  orimM, 
their  terms  of  punishment,  and  their  previous  characters  is 
Great  Britain,  were  entirety  overlooked.  So  that  the  conTiot'i 
fal«  was  in  no  degree  proportioned  to  his  oETence,  but  ratiia' 
depended  upon  his  physical  strength,  mechanical  knowlsdfie, 
or  real  or  imagbed  aptitude,  in  the  opinion  of  the  offidali. 
for  any  particular  pursuit  ot  employment     The  oondltiont 
of  those  who  were  adaigued  to  private  persona  wers  sa  widely 
various  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.     It  depended  upon  lu 
circumstances  and  characters  of  people  of  ul  ranks  Had  all 
descriptions.     The  class  of  convicts  in  private  ossignit 
most  envied  by  their  fellows  were  those  acquainted  with 
lighter  in-door  trades — such  as  tailors  and  sfaoemakera. 
services  of  these  prisoners  were  often  applied  for  by  the 
class  of  government  olScials,  overseers,  clerks  in  offioesi 
others  in  similar  oircumiitanceB  of  genteel  mediocrity. 
people,  from  their  position  and  opportunities  usually  po 
considerable  influence  with  those  who  had  the  disposal  of 
assigned  convicts  ;  and  as  the  class  of  prisoners  now  refi 
to  were  for  the  most  part  unsuited  to  bush  labour,  and  o 
queutly  not  in  much  request  with  the  country  ROttlsrs, 
irere  almost  useless  on  the  Government  works,  their  apj 
ttons  were  generally  successful     The  labour  of  tii«  con' 
artizan  who  woa    fortunato  enough  to  be  asdgued  in 
manner  wa^  of  course  not  required  by  his  official  or  da 
master ;  but  nevertheless  the  latter  expected  to  make  a  eon-' 
siilerable  profit  out  of  the  arrangement,  and  therefom,  for  » 
direct  money  payment,  varying  from  live  to    ten   shilling' 
wefikly.  hp  usually  agreed  to  allow  hisoBsigned  man  toemplo; 
himself  elsewhere  in  the  best  manner  he  wn#  nblo.    In  rvturn 
for  this  weekly  payment,  and  »0   long  as  it  w»b  mgularlv 
made,  <he  convict  was  ailowi'd  to  be  at  lar^  and  b»  lim* 
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And  tftlents  were  entirely  at  his  owa  dlspouL  He  either 
hired  himself  for  wages  to  some  employer  in  his  own  trade, 
or,  if  BO  minded, 'set  up  in  business  on  his  own  account  The 
condition  of  a  bkitled  workman  under  this  indulgence  was 
very  superior  to  that  of  most  of  his  fellow-prisoners ;  and  if 
he  was  moderately  industriouB  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
paying  to  hiit  nominal  maet«r  the  weekly  amount  necessary 
to  eusare  his  liberty.  In  some  cases  oonvicts  who  were 
possessed  of  money  on  theii  arTival,  and  who  managed  to  get 
some  suitable  person  to  apply  for  them  as  assigned  servants, 
bought  olf  the  master's  interest  in  their  labours  at  once ;  the 
employer  of  course  in  snoh  oases  agreeing  to  forego  all  future 
claims,  and  to  exercise  merely  a  nomindi  control  in  order  to 
keep  np  appearances. 

There  were  still  worse  features  of  the  assignment  system 
than  those  pieTiouely  mentioned.  One  of  them  was  the  practice 
of  assigning  prisoners  to  magistrates  and  other  influential 
OOTemment  ofBoers  in  payment  of  their  salaries,  or  as  part  of 
the  recognised  emoluments  attached  to  their  offices.  Some 
magistrateB  had  no  less  than  six  or  eight  prisonere  assigned  to 
them  in  virtue  of  their  office,  and  quite  irrespeotive  of  the 
number  to  which  by  the  regiilations  they  were  entitled  as 
settlers,  to  work  an  Uieir  farms,  aa  house  servants,  or  in  any 
Other  capacity.  Magistrates  and  public  funotionariea  drew 
rations  from  the  public  store  for  all  the  prisoners  assigned  to 
them  in  virtue  of  their  office.  The  prisoners  were,  indeed,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  public  employment  The  value  of  the  rations  of 
course  varied  with  the  price  of  provisions;  about  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  a  year  was  coneidered  the  average  value  of  a  ration. 
Jn  many  instances,  this  system  of  paying  officers  by  assigning 
them  the  services  of  prisoners,  was  carried  to  such  a  length  that 
the  most  frightful  immorality  and  vice  were  the  direct  con- 
Beqnences.  Such  was  often  the  case  where  the  assigned 
prisoners  were  females.  Magistrates,  in  some  of  the  mors 
remote  districts,  did  not  hesitate  to  appear  in  public  with  their 
assigned  women,  with  whom  it  waa  notorious  that  they  were 
living  on  terms  of  improper  intimacy.  The  indirect  con- 
sequences were,  if  possible,  still  worse.  The  magistrate  or 
officer  whose  emolumente  depended  on  the  prisonera  assigned 
to  him  being  able  to  work  at  their  trades,  or  otherwise  to 
procure  money  and  to  pay  him  a  certain  portion  of  their 
eamiogs,  had  of  course  a  direct  personal  interest  in  shielding 
them  from  the  consequences  of  any  crime  they  might  commit 
If,  as  often  happened,  an  assigned  man  "  got  into  trouble,"  or 
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waB  in  danger  of  losing  his  liberty,  it  was  his  master's  inteiMt 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  The  amount  paid  by 
these  men  to  their  masters  for  being  allowed  to  employ  tfaem- 
selves  when  and  how  they  liked,  added  to  the  value  of  the 
rations  which  the  master  drew  from  the  public  store,  and 
either  sold  or  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  feeding  those  who  had 
been  assigned  to  him  as  a  private  settler,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  thirty  to  forty  pounds  sterling  a  year  in  each  case. 
Six  assigned  men  would  thus  have  been  equal  to  a  salary  of 
about  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  direct  interest  which 
a  master  had  under  such  circumstances  in  shielding  his  men 
from  punishment  for  their  offences  acted  as  a  strong  encourage- 
ment to  crime.  The  prisoners  knew  tliat  even  if  detected  they 
had  little  to  fear,  because  it  was  their  masters'  interest  that 
they  should  escape.  They  knew  that  if  flogged  or  imprisoned 
he  would  be  the  loser,  and  therefore  felt  assured  that  he  would 
exert  himself  to  prevent  it  They  were  also  aware  that  so  long 
as  they  regularly  brought  him  the  weekly  amount  agreed  opoa 
he  would  not  be  inclined  to  look  too  narrowly  into  the  means 
by  which  it  was  obtained.  There  were  of  course  many  excep- 
tions to  such  disgraceful  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  public 
oflieors,  but  that  the  result  was  in  many  cases  such  as  is  here 
stated  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 

13ut  even  this  lowest  depth  has  a  lower  still ;  and  the  deepest 
depth  of  the  assignment  system  has  not  yet  been  revealed. 
The  masters  spoken  of  above — magistrates  and  the  higher 
class  of  public  officers — were  generally  compelled,  by  the  pro- 
minence of  their  position,  to  pay  something  like  a  proper  regard 
to  outward  decency  and  propriety  in  their  connexions  with 
their  assigned  servants.  But  there  was  a  lower  class  of  officials, 
many  of  whom  were  indeed  convicts  themselves,  who  were 
not  under  any  such  security  for  good  behaviour.  These  were 
the  potty  superintendents  and  overseers  of  government  gang?, 
and  others  in  similar  surbordinate  positions.  Of  107  superin- 
tendents, overseers,  and  clerks  in  charge  of  road  and  other 
gangs,  in  1818,  only  thirty-eight  belonged  to  the  free  class  of 
the  community,  while  sixty-nine  wore  convicts.  All  these 
men  were  remunerated  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  way  stated 
above — that  is,  by  having  prisoners  assigned  to  them,  whose 
rations  they  drew  and  disposed  of  to  tlie  settlors,  or  iv  any 
way  they  thought  proper,  while  the  men  were  allowed  to  hire 
themselves  out  wherever  they  thought  iit,  and  so  long  as  they 
regularly  handed  over  to  thaiT  nominal  masters  a  due  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  or  plunder  were  seldom  interfered  wilL 
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The  oonseqnenoeB  of  assigning  prisoners  to  men  who  were 
conTicts  themselves,  and  whose  sentences  were  still  unexpired, 
had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on  the  morals  of  both  master  and 
servant  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  which  could 
tend  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  promotion  of  crime,  or  which 
was  more  calculated  to  destroy  all  the  landmarks  which  society 
has  set  up,  than  the  relative  positions  in  which  this  feature 
of  the  assignment  system  placed  a  certain  section  of  the  com- 
znanity.  The  107  petty  overseers  and  superintendents  of 
gangs  above  referred  to  had  108  men  assigned  to  them,  who 
were  what  was  called  ''  on  the  store,"  that  is,  victualled  by  the 
Govemmeni^  and  whose  weekly  rations  they  drew ;  together 
with  twenty-five  who  were  '*  off  the  store/'  or  not  provided 
with  Government  rations.  The  proportion  of  the  earnings  of 
these  133  men  which  went  into  the  pockets  of  their  masters 
varied  according  to  the  ability  and  skill  of  the  prisoner  and 
the  character  of  the  master.  A  Parliamentary  paper,  published 
in  1822,  but  having  reference  to  a  period  some  years  pre- 
Tioasly  says : — 

**  The  manner  in  which  the  overseers  are  remunerated  has 
appeared  to  every  one  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  its 
effects  to  be  highly  objectionable  ;  it  consists  in  the  allowance 
of  a  ration  and  a  half,  and  the  assignment  of  one  or  more 
convicts,  who  are  in  most  cases  victualled  by  Government^ 
and  who  in  return  for  the  exemption  that  is  allowed  to  them 
from  all  control,  and  the  pursuit  of  any  occupation,  engage  to 
pay  their  overseer  a  sum  amounting  to  five  shillings  per  week, 
if  they  allow  the  overseer  to  draw  their  ration,  and  ten  shillings 
in  case  they  drav^  it  themselves.  The  effects  produced  by 
this  arrangement  on  the  convicts  at  their  first  distribution 
have  already  been  observed,  and  its  continuance  is  no  less 
injurious  to  the  system  of  discipline  than  to  the  parties  whom 
it  is  intended  to  remunerate.  The  assigned  convict  becomes 
in  many  instances  responsible  to  a  person  who  is  in  no  higher 
condition  than  himself,  many  of  the  overseers  being  them- 
selves convicts.  The  selection  of  the  assigned  convicts  being 
left  principally  to  the  overseer,  it  is  made  with  reference  to 
the  means  of  payment  possessed  by  them,  and  not  to  their 
characters  or  conduct;  hence  it  has  happened  that  the  most 
guilty  individuals  have  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  that  were 
declared  to  belong  exclusively  to  good  conduct,  and  that  they 
have  purchased  them  with  money  instead  of  gaining  them  by 
long  servitude. 

"The    minority  of    the    assigned    oonviots    consist    of 
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mechanics,  who  are  enabled  by  their  industry  to  fdlfil  their 
engagement  to  their  overseer  as  long  as  their  labour  ui  in 
demand ;  and  they  are  protected  from  arrest  by  being  furnished 
with  passes  signed  by  the  superintendent^  as  a  special  piotoo- 
tion  in  the  districts  to  which  they  may  resort ;  but  if  tht 
demand  for  their  labour  or  their  industay  should  fail,  or  wbit 
more  frequently  occurs,  if  the  profits  they  may  derive  from 
it  be  fipent  in  luxury  and  excess,  the  weekly  payment  to  the 
overseer  falls  into  arrear,  and  he  is  compelled  to  apply  either 
to  the  magistrate  for  punishment,  or  to  the  prindpat  supsnn- 
teadent  for  the  assignment  of  another  convict;  again,  if  the 
employer  of  the  assigned  convict  fSedls  in  paying  bis  wagei» 
the  overseer  is  not  only  a  loser,  but  the  eonviot  is  returned  to 
the  service  of  Grovemment^  by  which  a  certain  amount  of 
punishment  is  inflicted  upon  him  for  the  default  of  anothsL* 

It  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  these  oonviot  overseen 
to  wink  at  the  crimes  of  the  men  assigned  to  them,  to  throw 
every  opportunity  for  plunder  in  their  way,  and  to  shield  them 
from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  Tliey  were  the  better 
able  to  do  this,  because  the  duties  of  many  of  the  higher 
class  of  superintendents  and  overseers  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  were  performed  in  merely  a  nominal  mannei: 
They  were  too  much  occupied  by  interests  of  their  own  to 
attend  to  the  labour  or  conduct  of  those  over  whom  they  wen 
placed,  so  that  most  of  their  duties  were  left  to  their  conyict 
subordinates,  who  were  thus  able  to  carry  out  their  schemee, 
and  to  play  into  the  hands  of  their  assigned  men  for  their 
mutual  interests.  As  to  the  control  these  petty  codtici 
superintendents  generally  exercised  over  the  gangs  left  in 
their  charge  it  was  of  the  slightest  possible  kind.  Ther 
neithor  possessed  the  power  to  compel  the  men  to  work  nor 
the  skill  to  direct  them.  The  convict  overseer  was  often  &o 
mixed  up  with  his  men  and  implicated  in  their  offences  thst 
he  dared  not  inform  against  them.  And  even  had  he  possessed 
BufHciont  courage  and  integrity  to  attempt  to  compel  them  to 
labour,  or  to  expose  their  evil  doings,  he  would  have  been 
visited  by  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  whole  gang.  Under 
such  a  condition  of  things  the  amount  of  work  perlbnned  wis 
very  trifling.  Those  best  able  to  judge  say  that  the  labour 
of  three  prisoners  in  the  public  service  was  not  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  one  free  man. 

To  remedy  as  far  as  possible  the  want  of  efficient  control 
over  the  gangs  of  men  employed  in  public  works,  a  system 
was  introduceil  in  1817  by  which,  wherever  it  was  prRftimW?- 
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the  men  were  allotted  certain  weekly  tasks.  If  they  performed 
the  required  quantity  of  work  before  the  end  of  the  week 
they  were  allowed  to  employ  themselves  with  private  persons 
for  the  portion  which  remained.  The  result  of  this  change 
"was  surprising,  and  the  circumstance  which  brought  it  about 
illastrates  very  forcibly  the  necessity  which  existed  for  some 
alteration.  It  was  as  follows : — Governor  Macquarie  com- 
plained that  Mr.  Greenway,  the  architect  and  builder 
entrusted  with  the  erection  of  the  stables  which  still  stand 
near  Government-house,  made  very  slow  progress  with  his 
work,  and  desired  to  know  the  reason.  The  account  says : 
^*  Mr.  Greenway  insisted  that  it  was  owing  to  the  defective 
i^stem  of  government  labour,  and  offered  the  Governor  that 
if  he  would  allow  him  to  select  ten  stonemasons,  and  to  employ 
them  exclusively  in  the  cutting  and  finishing  of  the  stone 
work  of  one  of  the  towers  of  fiie  stables,  and  in  fixing  the 
embrasures,  which,  according  to  the  system  then  being  pur- 
•aed  would  take  the  labour  of  thirty  men  for  six  weeks,  he 
would  undertake  to  accomplish  it  in  one,  by  simply  offering  to 
the  ten  workmen  as  much  time  for  their  own  profit  as  they 
ibond  they  could  make  out  of  the  week.  This  offer  was 
aooepted ;  and  such  was  the  alacrity  with  which  the  men 
worked  that  in  three  days  and  a  half  the  Government  task  was 
finished,  and  they  had  the  rest  of  the  week  to  work  for 
themselves.''  This  is  no  doubt  an  extreme  instance,  but  to 
those  who  know  how  time  was  wasted  and  worked  delayed  in 
the  old  convict  times,  it  wiU  not  appear  by  any  means  an 
inoredible  one. 

The  result  of  the  change  from  day  work  to  task  work  was 
si  first  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  parties.  The  settlers  had 
been  so  much  inconvenienced  by  the  almost  complete 
absorption  of  skilled  labour  by  the  Government,  that  they 
were  rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  it 
however  small.  The  convicts  themselves  were  also  delighted. 
The  most  efficient  mechanics  had  long  complained  that  they 
were  punished  not  for  their  offences  but  for  their  skill. 
UnskiUed  labourers,  and  other  convicts  of  trades  not  con- 
nected with  building,  had  for  many  years  previously  to  this 
been  allowed  tickete-of-leave,  to  employ  themselves  for  their 
own  benefit,  after  serving  three  years  of  their  sentence.  This 
was  even  the  case  with  those  who  had  been  assigned  to 
{ffivate  persons ;  while  the  skilled  mechanics  in  the  employ 
of  the  Government  were  kept  from  all  hope  of  liberty,  because 
their  sorvices  were  considered  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
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publio  works,  and  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  Evem  afl»r 
the  expiration  of  the  full  term  for  which  they  were  tran- 
sported there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these  persocs 
were  detained  at  forced  labour  because  they  could  not  prove, 
without  the  assistance  of  records  to  which  they  had  no  means 
of  access,  that  their  sentences  had  terminated.  These  circum- 
stances bred  in  the  minds  of  persons  so  situated  not  only  • 
strong  distaste  for  work,  but  a  most  unwholesome  feeling  of 
antagonism  against  those  who  were  instrumental  in  keepic; 
them  in  such  an  inferior  and  unfavourable  position.  Then 
existed  indeed  amongst  them  what  may  be  termed  a  passin 
conspiracy  against  work.  It  was  regarded  as  disgracefJ 
on  the  part  of  any  man  amongst  them  to  do  any  more  tLaa 
he  was  absolutely  compelled.  It  was  made  a  point  of  honour 
to  do  as  little  as  possible  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circaa- 
stances,  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that  there  iras 
a  regular  system  of  signs  and  manoDuvres  by  which  the 
approach  of  any  ofticer  or  other  person  before  -whom  it  \va3 
considered  desirable  that  some  show  of  activity  should  be 
maintained,  was  rapidly  communicated  from  one  part  of  i 
building  or  public  work  to  another. 

Tho  Parliamentary  paper  before  referred  to,  speaking  in 
reforenco  to  convict  labour  on  Government  works,  savs  :— 
"The  labour  required  by  tho  chief  engineer  from  the  Govfni- 
ment  convicts,  is  in  its  nature  purely  coercive  ;  thev  deriT* 
no  advantage  from  it,  and  have  no  interest  in  improvinj!  cr 
augmenting  it ;  they  have  not  even  the  ordinary  iucen:irt 
held  out  to  other  convicts,  from  the  hope,  or  rather  the 
expectation,  of  a  remission  of  their  punishment  at  the  periods 
at  which  they  are  granted  to  others  ;  and  they  are  well  awaw 
tluit  any  skill  that  they  may  acquire  or  display  in  the  st-rvioe 
of  Government  will  be  the  causro  of  their  further  detention  ia 
it  From  the  nature  of  the  superintendence  under  wLiohi: 
is  carried  on,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  better,  no  accuKle 
information  is  afforded  of  the  progress  that  is  made.^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  men,  as  might  natiirallj" 
have  been  expected,  frequently  absconded  from  their  x^crlL 
Tho  Parliamentary  paper  goes  on  to  say : — **  The  defence  nuit 
by  these  convicts  when  apprehended,  very  naturally  refers!? 
the  greater  extent  of  compulsory  service  that  they  are  made 
to  endure  in  the  service  of  Government  than  is  alloted  to  anr 
other  description  of  convicts ;  not  on  account  of  their  crimes, 
but  on  account  of  their  mechanical  skill,  or  the  value  of  tlieir 
services.     This  distinction,  so  prejudicial  to  the  real  objects 
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of  disoipliney  has  receiyed  some  limitation  in  the  17th  article 
of  the  rejTulations  made  by  Goyemor  Macquarie  in  the 
month  of  June,  1819,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  on  the 
aspiration  of  four  years  passed  in  the  service  of  Government, 
convicts  who  should  have  conducted  themselves  honestly, 
ioberly,  and  diligently  during  that  time,  should  be  entitled 
to  receive,  and  should  actually  receive,  tickets-of-leave.  The 
oonvicts  in  the  service  of  Government  are  thus  placed  in  a 
worse  situation  than  those  in  the  service  of  a  settler,  to 
whom  a  term  of  three  years'  service  is  assigned  by  Governor 
lfacquarie*s  regulations  of  the  9th  January,  1813." 

And  again  : — "  The  distribution  of  the  oonvicts  in  the  first 
Instance,  the  resumption  of  their  services  at  subsequent 
periods,  the  extension  of  them  beyond  the  terms  assigned 
to  others,  have  contributed  to  create  an  universal  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  convicts  that  skiKulness  in  work. 
Bather  than  immoral  conduct,  was  the  cause  of  their  first 
enthralment,  and  the  measure  of  its  continuance.  This 
iMling  produces  discouragement^  carelessness,  and  not  unfre- 
qaently  malicious  and  wanton  destruction  of  the  property 
of  government'' 

The  extraordinary  results  obtained  at  first  from  convict 
labour  by  task  work,  as  compared  with  the  lazy,  dilatory 

SBtem  previously  in  use,  occasioned  the  general  adoption  of 
e  former  after  a  short  trial,  although  Governor  Macquarie 
wss  strongly  opposed  to  the  change.  The  amount  of  work 
nqnired  of  the  prisoners  under  the  task-work  system  was,  in 
most  cases,  fixed  at  what  free  men  would  consider  a  very  low 
itendard.  In  clearing  land  each  labourer  was  required  to 
fril  the  timber  on  an  acre  of  ground  for  a  week's  work ;  and 
lo  bam  off  sixty  rods  in  the  same  period.  Sawyers  were  to 
oat  700  feet  of  timber  a  week.  Road  gangs  were  required  to 
make  good  a  certain  length  of  road  in  a  month ;  stonemasons 
lo  cat  or  to  lay  a  certain  quantity,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work ;  and  other  trades  were  tasked  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  chief  centres  of  convict  industry  in  Sydney  were  the 
lumber  yard  and  the  dockyard,  both  situated  in  Lower 
Gaoi^e-street.  The  trades  carried  on  in  the  former  place 
were  blacksmiths,  locksmiths,  nailers,  iron  and  brass  founders, 
ballows-makers,  coopers,  sawvers,  painters,  lead  casters, 
harness  and  collar  makers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
jdners,  and  cabinet-makers.  In  the  dockyard,  in  addition  to 
tka  cooBtraction  and  equipment  of  boats  and  small  vessels^ 
^  tha  loading  and  unloading  of  the  cargoes  of  timber  and 
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other  building  materialB,  many  trades  not  inunediatelj  con- 
nected with  ship  work  were  carried  on.  Very  large  bodies  of 
men  were  also  employed  in  various  localities  about  the  eitj 
in  quarrying,  stone-catting,  brick-making,  lime-bnming,  and 
other  pursuits  more  or  less  connected  with  building 
operations.  In  1819  the  number  of  prisoners  working  in 
the  Government  gangs  or  upon  Government  works  thzoogb- 
out  the  colony  was  upwards  of  2600,  those  at  Sydney  alooe 
amounting  to  about  1400. 

After  the  introduction  of  task-work  for  the  day  Isbonr 
system,  for  a  short  period,  things  appeared  to  go  on  very 
favourably.  It  was  found  that  in  most  oases  the  men  wan 
able  to  finish  their  week's  work  by  Wednesday  night,  wlui 
their  time  being  at  their  own  disposal  they  were  eagerly  hind 
by  the  settlers  at  good  wages  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  lliii 
not  only  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  earning  the  means  of 
sensual  indulgence,  but  afforded  them  an  amoant  of  liboity 
that  they  had  no  right  to  expect,  and  had  before  hardly  hoped 
for.  The  change  on  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Government  gangs  and  in  the  public  works  was  so  great,  tint 
the  order  of  things  which  before  prevailed  was  soon  completely 
reversed.  Instead  of  desiring  to  be  assigned  to  priTtta 
persons,  as  had  previously  been  the  case,  it  became  the  ahnoit 
universal  desire  of  the  convicts  to  be  ^  in  government,'  ts 
they  termed  it  The  effect,  so  far  as  private  employers  wen 
concerned,  was  most  disastrous.  The  dread  of  being  "  retur- 
ned to  Government''  if  they  misbehaved  themselves  had  up 
to  this  time  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  on  thie 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  private  assignment.  Most  of 
them  had  always  regarded  a  threat  of  that  kind  from  their 
masters  with  fur  more  apprehension  than  the  lash  itselt  Bat 
the  change  in  the  system  of  Gt)vemment  employment  made 
what  had  long  been  an  object  of  dread,  an  object  of  desire. 
This  altered  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  could  only 
be  overcome  by  the  granting  of  improper  and  unreasonibtf 
indulgences  on  the  part  of  the  masters.  Many  employers,  to 
prevent  the  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  ruin,  which  woold 
follow  the  loss  of  the  services  of  their  assigned  men,  were 
obliged  to  wink  at  their  crimes,  and  some  agreed  to  pay  them 
the  same  rate  of  wages,  and  to  allow  them  the  same  ratioos, 
as  their  free  servants.  By  the  convict  regulations,  which  of 
course,  under  the  circumstances,  had  the  force  of  law,  ihi 
commission  of  any  offence,  however  trifling,  not  menlj 
against  law  but  against  discipline— ensured  tlie  retan  v  1^ 
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prisonara  in  private  asaignment  to  gaol  or  to  labour  on  the 
public  works.  The  very  atriogonoy  of  the  regulationa 
enabli^d  tlie  prisoners,  if  so  inclined,  to  take  advantage  of 
tlieai,  and  to  suoh  an  esteut  was  this  carried  by  those  who 
ivished  to  be  "returned  to  Government,"  that  all  diaciplino 
vfos  at  an  end,  and  efficient  oontrol  no  longer  poeaible. 

"  There  waa  thua  neither  constraint  nor  contiol  over  them," 
Bays  Mr,  Commisaioner  Bigge.  in  his  report,  "  and  although 
the  Government  taek  was  quickened,  yet  the  profita  that  the 
coavicta  made  by  their  own  labour,  were  too  frequently 
spent  in  dissipation  and  profligacy."  The  effect  of  the  change 
in  eystem  on  the  quoHty  of  the  work  performed  for  t£e 
Government  soon  became  a  subject  of  general  observation.  It 
woe  found  that  not  only  was  the  work  done  by  task  executed 
in  the  most  slovenly  and  carelesa  way,  but  that  enormous 
quantitiea  of  material  were  wasted  or  destroyed  instead  of 
being  used ;  and  that  the  utmost  laaity  prevailed  on  the 
part  of  the  foremen  and  overseers  in  measuring  and  eatimadng 
the  ijaantity  of  work  said  to  have  been  accomplished.  Au 
official  investigation  into  the  latter  feature  of  the  system 
proved  the  existence  of  a  guilty  and  general  connivance  on 
the  part  of  the  convict  overseers  in  certifying  to  the  quantity 
of  work  performed.  Many  officials  of  much  higher  standing 
were  believed  to  have  been  cognisant  of  the  false  returns,  and 
to  have  profited  indirectly  if  not  directly  by  them.  Nearly  all 
the  Government  otKcers  were  engaged  in  private  undertalunga 
of  eome  sort  or  other;  and  from  the  absolute  monopoly  of 
the  skilful  mechanics  by  the  Government,  they  often  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  labour  of  that  kind  except  by  conniving 
at  the  men's  alovenliness  in  executing  their  tasks  or  their 
dishonesty  in  tale  ormeaeurement.  The  system  which  placed 
the  coveted  labour  of  the  skilled  prisoners  at  their  own 
disposal  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  week  was  therefore 
extt^mely  popular  with  them ;  and  they  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  conceal  its  defects  and  to  exaggerate  its 
benefits.  Macquarie  himself,  and  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  police 
magistrate  of  Sydney,  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  task- 
work system.  The  former  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  give 
it  a  trial  in  conseqaence  of  the  tardy  rate  at  which  the  public 
works  proceeded  previous  to  its  introduction,  but  he  had 
constantly  watched  it  with  jealousy  and  seen  its  effects 
with  dislike  and  alarm.  The  complaints  of  the  settlers  were 
load  and  frequent  They  found  it  impossible  to  get  a  proper 
Knouat  of  work  done  while  the  GoTamment  held  out  suoh 
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strong  inducements  to  their  assigned  men  to  laziness  and 
insubordination.  *'At  last,"  says  the  Parliamentary  paper 
before  quoted,  **  the  question  was  reduced  to  this,  whetner 
the  Grovemment  was  likely  to  be  better  served  by  retainiog 
the  whole  labour  of  the  convicts  that  they  fed  and  maintained 
at  an  increased  ration,  though  the  labour  was  conducted  at  a 
slower  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  taking  away  of  all  sonrcea 
of  profit  to  them  and  all  stimulus  to  its  increase;  or  by 
allowing  them  to  divide  their  time  for  Grovemment  and  for 
individuals,  when  maintained  at  a  lower  ration,  to  do  as  little 
as  they  could  for  the  former  and  as  much  as  possible  for 
themselves." 

Great  influence  was  brought  to  bear  by  those  who  profited 
by  the  task-work  system  of  employing  the  prisoners  in  order 
to  improve  its  working  and  to  ensure  its  continuance ;  but  the 
want  of  honest  and  efficient  superintendence  was  a  htd 
defect  It  wont  on  for  a  time,  with  various  changes  and 
modifications,  but  continued  to  get  from  bad  to  worse.  In 
order  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  Sydney  under  more  strict  control 
and  efficient  insj-jection,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  large 
barrack  where  they  could  all  lodge,  and  at  which  thev  were 
mustered  every  morniug,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to 
return  every  evening  at  a  certain  hour.  The  large  building 
formerly  known  as  Hyde  Park  Barracks,  and  now  used  partly 
as  au  Immigration  I^epot  and  partly  as  a  branch  of  the 
Benevolent  Asylum,  at  the  east  end  of  King- street,  was 
accordingly  erected  for  that  purpose.  Here,  for  manv  vear?, 
about  a  thousand  convicts,  under  a  system  of  somethm*"  like 
military  regularity  and  discipline,  were  kept.  But  the  plan 
of  congregating  in  one  place  so  many  men,  most  of  whom 
were  desperate  and  depraved  characters,  was  found  to  be 
attended  with  the  worst  results.  Those  who  suffered  most  from 
the  change  were  the  more  reformed  and  decent  portion  of  the 
prisoners.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  barracks,  a  large 
number  of  this  class  of  prisoners — in  fact  all  of  them  who 
were  able  to  do  so — had  been  allowed  to  provide  themselves 
with  private  lodgings,  were  they  were  free  from  the 
debasing  and  corrupting  influence  of  their  more  hardened 
associates  in  crime,  and  were  seldom  interfered  with  by  ths 
authorities  if  they  conducted  themselves  properly  and  duly 
attended  muster.  To  most  of  those  persons,  who  maintained 
themselves  by  honest  industry,  and  who  had  given  some 
evidence  of  a  reformation  in  character,  it  was  a  severe  Mot 
to  be  sent  to  live  with  the  worst  class  of  conviots — perhaps 
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the  most  unmitigated  nifBrma  to  be  fotuid  anywhere.  Their 
complaiots,  however,  whioh  were  iiequent,  were  too  well 
foimded  to  remain  long  unheeded,  and  lifter  a  time  they  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  fonner  mode  of  life,  that  is,  to 
provide  themselvea  with  private  lodgings,  onljr  attending  at 
the  barraoka  when  the  daily  musters  took  plaoe.  Mr,  Bigge's 
report,  in  referring  to  the  aggregation  of  ho  great  a  nmuberof 
prisoners  in  one  eBtablislinient,  says  : — 

"  The  asaociation  of  eo  many  depraved  and  desperate 
obaract4>r3  in  one  place  is  on  evil  that  is  complained  of  even 
by  the  coaviots  themselves  ;  and  although  it  might  not  have 
been  entirely,  yet  it  migbt  have  been  partially  remedied  on 
the  opening  of  the  convict  barrack,  by  placing  the  best  con- 
ducted men  in  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  sleeping  rooms  into 
which  it  is  distributed.  Robberies  amongst  the  convicts  in 
the  barracks  of  their  clothes  and  bedding,  and  oonceaiment  of 
it,  are  very  frequent ;    and    they  are    encouraged  in  these 

fractioea  by  the  facility  with  which  they  cast  them  over  the 
arrack  wall  to  persona  who  are  ready  to  receive  them  on  the 
other  side.  To  remedy  these  evils,  several  expedients  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  chief  engineer,  snch  as  searches  of 
their  pei^ous  at  the  gate,  and  the  painting  of  large  letters  and 
broad  arrows  on  different  parts  of  the  dress  ;  and  these  precau- 
tions have  in  some  measure  diminished  the  great  losses 
eostained  in  the  clothing.  It  was  likewise  the  intention  of 
Governor  Alacquarie  to  have  surmounted  the  barrack  wall 
with  an  iron  paling,  but  the  erection  of  it  was  deferred  on 
•ccount  of  the  high  price  of  that  commodity,  Eud  tha  delay  of 
its  arrival  from  England. 

"It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  instances  of  violence. 
or  of  attempts  to  force  the  gate  of  the  barrack,  should  not 
have  occurred  more  frequently,  considering  the  temptaUona 
that  exist  in  the  town  of  Sydney  and  the  general  disposition 
to  indulge  in  them  that  ia  shown  by  the  convicta  whenever 
they  have  opportunities.  Absence  from  it  on  the  nighta  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  are  frequent,  and  are  punished  by  con- 
finement to  the  barrack  on  those  days  for  certain  periods. 
With  these  absences  are  likewise  combined  offences  committed 
in  the  town  of  Sydney,  of  which  a  greater  number  is  always 
brought  before  the  police  on  Mondays  than  on  any  other  days 
in  the  week. 

"Major  Druitt  doea  not  conceive  than  any  danger  to  the 
[peace  of  the]  oolony  has  arisen,  or  ie  likely  to  arise,  from 
tna  confinemont  of  80  muiy  onminala  in  the  some  place. 
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Conspiracips  to  cut  out  yeBsels  from  the  harboar,  or  to  effect 
escape,  are  frequently  made  there ;  but  the  acovimulatum 
of  numbers  eeems  rather  to  have  afforded  means  of  timely 
detection,  than  of  the  perpetration  of  outrage;  and  the 
chief  engineer  and  the  superintendent  have  always  depended 
upon  the  treachery  of  accomplices  for  information  respecting 
i^  and  have  not  been  deceived  in  that  expectation.  The 
security,  indeed,  arising  from  the  treachery  of  the  convicts 
towards  each  other,  is  common  to  all  establishments  i& 
which  they  are  collected  together.  It  is  noty  however 
against  the  perpetration  of  offences  committed  in  tin 
barrack  alone  that  precaution  is  necessary ;  for  on  march- 
ing them  to  and  from  thence,  either  to  work  or  to  ohuzdip 
it  is  found  very  difficult  to  prevent  them,  especially  the  boyi^ 
from  entering  houses  as  they  go  along,  and  from  snatching  it 
property  and  secreting  it  Tne  employment  of  a  number  of 
seafaring  men  in  the  navigation  of  the  boats  has  also  led  to  thi 
engagement  of  themselves  and  others  in  enterprises  of  escupe; 
and  latterly  in  some  very  desperate  attempts  to  surprise  and 
cut  out  boats  and  vessels  in  the  harbours  both  of  Port  Jackson 
and  Hobart  Town." 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  convict  management  refer  almost 
exclusively  to  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  whose  servicei 
were  retained  by  the  G-overnment  That  class,  towards  ths 
end  of  Macquarie's  rule,  numbered  little  short  of  three  thoa- 
sand.  Those  in  private  assignment  were  probably  fullj 
as  numerous.  It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  the  following 
remarks  mainly  apply. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  when  private  enterpnss 
was  feeble,  and  the  class  of  wealthy  employers  hardly  existed, 
those  who  were  willing  to  undertake  to  feed  and  cloths 
prisoners  in  return  for  their  work  were  looked  upon  as  public 
benefactors,  and  all  sorts  of  inducements  were  held  oat  to 
them  to  engage  in  agricultural  and  other  pursuits  requiring 
uuskilled  labour.  The  remarkable  success  which  attended 
the  operations  of  the  early  capitalist  settlers  soon  broo^t 
from  England  and  India  many  competitors  for  the  chesp 
labour  and  liberal  grants  of  land  and  stock  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  bestow ;  and  after  a  time  this  influx  of  men  of 
means  and  enterprise  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  laboor 
supply  afforded  by  prisoners  sent  to  the  colony.  The  demind 
for  the  services  of  the  convicts  consequently  increased,  and 
instead  of  the  Government  having  to  offer  inducements  to 
employers,  to  take  the  surplus  prisoners  "  off  the  stor^"  thi 
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Ihoritiea  were  at  length  able  to  dictate  terms,  and  to  enforce 

ulationB  respecting  the  treatment,  the  food,  the  clothing, 

I  the  employment  of  the  assigned  men.     Up  to  this  time 

tout  the  year  ISOO),  the  poaition  of  the  convicts  in  the 

hricfi  of  private  persons  hod  been  one  of  extreme  hardship, 

Bey  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  muoh  at  the  meroy 

^  their  mostera,  many  of  ^hom,  whenever  they  complained, 

towered  them  with  the  laah.  Their  numbers  were  previously 

ppeat  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  their  labour  that  ths 

~  isters  were  able  at  any  moment  to  exchange  unsuitable,  or 

■contented,  or  worn-out  men  for  others  more  capable  or 

i  willing  to  toil  for  them.     Afterwards  competition  for 

ervioBB  of  the  prisoners  brought  about  some  amelioration 

t  their  condition  ;  and  In  January,  1804,  Governor  King 

iHned  a  general  order,  requiring  all  persons  who  applied  for 

'iBvicts   to  sign  an  indenture  covenanting  to  oloihe  and 

''  intoin,  in  a  prescribed  manner,  the  prisoners  entrusted  to 

'r  charge,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.     The  food  and 

ing  to  which  ths  prisoners  were  entitled  wore  specified  i 

1  in  return  for  this  aUowance  they  were  bound  to  perform 

kettaiQ  amount  of  work  for  their  masters.     At  first  every 

tviot  was  required  to  labour  for  ton  hours  throughout  ths 

X  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  six  hours  on  Saturdays. 

ft  man  was  able  t^  perform  a  spsciSed  doily  task  in  less 

B  ten  hours,  he  was  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  during 

I  remainder  of  the  time  for  his  own  benefit ;  reservation 

Bg  made  in  favour  of  ths  master  of  a  preferential  right  to 

b  extra  services  of  bis  convict  servant,  if  he  thought  fit  to 

u  and  pay  for  them.     The  rate  of  payment  for  this 

extra  labour  was  also  fixed  by  a  general  order,  and  set  forth 

in  a  schedule  annexed.     It  was  never  permitted  by  the  law, 

it  any  period,  for  a  master  to  infiiot  eorporal  punishment  on 

:  is  own  men;  but  as  many  of  the  uiosters  were  magistrates, 

ud   there  was  a,  strong  close  feeling  among  them,  the  pro- 

li.'ction  afforded  to  the  oonviot  servants  by  this  ciroumstanca 

vjM  more  apparent  than  real.  Neighbouring  eotUere  "obliged 

eaoh  other  "  when  they  thought  it  necessary  to  inflict  punist- 

jnent;  and  it  made  very  little  diiference  to  the  man  who  was 

flogged  whether    th'e   number  of  lashes  he    received  were 

ordered  by  his  master  or  his  master's  biend.  As  the  prisoners 

punished  in  this  way  became  free  in  course  of  time,  and 

many  of  them  soon  acquired  property,  and  ultimately  became 

the  rivals  in  bnsiness  pursuits  of  their  former  masters,  it  is 

oasy  to  uaderatand  the  feeling  of  antogoaism  that  gradually 
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arose  between  the  two  olassea.  As  the  emancipisti  or  freed 
class  acquired  property  and  inflaence,  the  conditiott  of  the 
assigned  prisoners  became  gradually  amelionited ;  and  the 
stringency  of  tlie  rules  respecting  them  was  at  length  w 
much  relaxed  that  what  had  been  at  first  conceded  asta 
occasional  indulgence^  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  a  zigU 
to  be  regularly  insisted  upon.  Of  this  class  was  the  usage 
by  which  their  period  of  labour  for  their  masters  ceased  it 
three  o'clock  each  day.  The  more  the  priaoners  were  iavonzed 
tbe  more  the  breach  between  the  two  classea  became  widened; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  principal  cause  of  tlie 
outbreak  which  led  to  the  deposition  ox  GFovemor  Bligh  vu 
the  jealousy  excited  by  the  £ree  settlers  and  the  militaiyik 
the  groTring  power  and  wealth  of  the  emancipists  and  die 
indulgences  granted  to  the  prison  dass.  Complaints  of  ifaa 
laziness  and  insubordination  of  the  prisoners,  and  tiie  pie- 
pumption  of  the  emancipists,  were  loud  and  frequent  at  diet 
time.  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge^  in  his  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  colony,  refers  to  the  then  condition  of  things  in  tlia 
following  terms : — 

''It  was  the  general  opinion  in  New  South  Wales,  that 
althcTigh  the  state  of  crime  in  the  conyict  and  general  popu- 
lation had  neither  exceeded  the  proportionate  augmentaUoa 
that  had  taken  place  in  it,  or  had  been  marked  with  suck 
characters  cf  atrocity  and  desperation  as  had  distinguished 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  colony,  yet  that  the  labouring  clasiM 
of  the  convicts  were  not  under  suoh  good  control  as  fonnexly» 
and  that  although  they  were  better  f^d,  yet  that  their  labonr 
was  not  so  severe.  These  circumstances  were  more  particn- 
larly  observed  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  Doth  bj 
the  class  that  had  sufForod,  and  by  those  that  had  profited  )ff 
them.  The  character  of  the  population,  at  those  peiiods»  had 
also  much  influence  upon  the  state  of  discipline.  The  onlj 
distinction  that  then  prevailed  in  the  condition  of  the 
inhabitants!,  consisted  of  that  of  free  persons  and  convicts ; 
and  in  the  former  (consisting  of  civil  or  Qulitary,  or  aa  it 
frequently  happened,  a  compound  of  both)  the  convicts  saw 
only  a  combination  of  physical  and  moral  strength,  and  a 
monopolising  enjoyment  of  civil  benefits,  that  inspired  thea 
with  fear  and  with  obedience  ;  all  external  marks  of  deferenoe 
and  respecfc  that  the  free  people  could  devise  were  demanded 
and  enforced  from  those  of  the  convict  classes.  Theyaia 
still  required  to  be  paid  to  civil  and  military  officers^  bait  not 
to  persons  who  have  not  that  rank. 


f  The  feelings  of  the  iadividuals  who  tooli  a  leading  part  in 
I  government  tlittt  immediately  preceded  that  of  Governor 
tqnaria,  and  who  had  oo-operated  in  the  violent  auspensioa 
expulsion  of  Governor  BUgh,  strongly  partook  of  the 
rit  by  which  the  superiority  of  the  free  population  over 
I  convicts  had  been  maintained  :  severity  of  discipline  in 
V  labouring  class  of  convicts,  and  a  distant  and  haughty 
Bieanour  towards  those  who  had  lately  emerged  from  that 
were  the  cbaraclers  by  which  their  short  adminiatra- 
vaa  marked.  Since  that  period  an  intermediate  class  has 
1  and  become  numerous,  consisting  either  of  the  lower 
3  of  settlers  who  came  free,  aud  who  do  not  pnrtake  the 
B  sentiments,  and  of  persons  whose  sentences  of  tranapor- 
1  have  expired,  or  who  have  received  emancipation  and 
ms.  To  many  of  these  persona  convict  aervanta  have 
a  assigned,  without  a  sufficient  attention  to  the  Buperiority 
II  it  is  BO  essential  to  preserve  in  the  rtdation  of  master  and 
>ant,  many  of  tliem  being  mere  tenants,  although  they  are 
Bribed  in  the  returns  as  landholders,  and  some  of  them 
r  holdini;  ticketa-of-leave.  In  this  description  of  persons 
m  that  Hr.  Cox,  a  gentlemen  much  distinguished  for 
^rience  and  eagacity,  has  observed  a  want  of  authority 
^  their  convict  eervnnta,  and  an  unwillingness  to  appear 
last  them,  arising  from  sympathy  with  a  condition  that 
^oace  their  own,  that  tends  to  relax  the  severity  cf  dh- 
lae,  and  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates  to  maintiila 

lolonel  Mncquarie,  on  assuming  the  reina  of  government, 
md  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  hie  interest  orim'lination  lo 
miss  the  emancipist  class ;  and  from  the  moment  of  hia 
rrival  to  the  date  of  his  departure,  a  period  of  nearly  twelve 
years,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  convicts  and 
their  rsBtoration  to  civil  rights  and  to  social  recognition  appear 
to  have  been  Iiis  constant  aim.  The  condition  of  well  con- 
ducted assigned  servants  in  New  South  Wales  at  that  period 
was  no  doubt  far  euperior  on  the  whole  to  that  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  of  the  mother  country.  Tlie  weekly  ration  to  wMoh 
each  assigned  prisoner  was  entitled  by  law  was  seven  ponnda 
of  beef  or  four  pounds  of  pork,  and  eight  pounds  of  wheat 
But  this  was  generally  regarded  as  insullioienl ;  and  in  a 
general  order  issued  by  Governor  Mauquario  on  7th  October, 
1820,  was  spoken  of  "  as  inadnquute  to  the  support  ef  ft  man.* 
At  B  matter  of  fact  it  was  supplementud  by  thfi  settlers  with* 
more  or  lees  liberality,  accordicg  to  their  means  or  disposi^ly 
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or  the  deserts  of  the  individual  prisoaer.  Foniteen  p 
of  wheat,  instead  of  eight,  \vere  allon«id  by  most  ftvploj 
and  tea  and  sugar  formed  a  conettuit  accompaninieal  ' 
meals  of  the  generality  of  assigned  prLsonera.  In  diuae  <w 
the  more  wealthy  class  even  gave  their  conviot  eervwitB  tnii' 
and  TPgetables.  The  allowance  of  wheat  had  to  be  grou--' 
into  flour  by  the  prisoners  themselves,  and  this  was  g«ii«nl.x 
performed  by  meooa  of  portable  steel  band  milts,  with  w!i>  - 
the  honBes  of  most  settlers  were  provided. 

During  Maoquarie's  time  the  immensd  number  of  eonvi''-' 
sent  to  the  colony,  and  the  impediments  and  disuouragentat:'^ 
tbrovm  in  the  way  of  the  immigratioa  of  &ee  setllers,  flgv: 
produced  a  large  surplus  of   unskilled   prisoa    labout:  ^ti 
employers  were  allowed  the  services  of  almost  any  Dimt-- 
of  convicta  they  were  willing  to  support,  and  to  excbMOjts  th'' 
aa  freqtiently  as  they  wished.     But  the  prisoner  nletneot 
the  population  being  now  in  the  ascendant,  iu  coiuei](i«oiy  - 
their  enjoyment  of  the  Governor's  patron a^  and  ixttrntuu^ 
the  assigned  men  were  free  from  anything  libe  systeno 
ogipresaion,  and,  indeed,  were  in  general  well  treated'  bytii 
musters,  both  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  because  public  opb. 
was  in  favour  of  sutJi  a  oourae. 

The  condition  of  the  assigned  prisoners,  aft  it  tiai'. 
depended  upon  the  circumstances  and  tamper  of  kt 
masters,  was  of  course  widely  unequid.  Whilo  tboM  o^' 
vrere  fortunate  enough  to  be  allotted  to  hnmiuie  empt^ 
were  better  otV  thnn  persons  in  their  condition  bad  any  ra 
to  exjieot  to  be.  those  who  were  assigned  to  cniel  I 
grasping  masters  in  remote  pjirts  of  the  country,  nadv 
were  therefore  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  Ivpti  ndlf 
often  had  to  endure  i]uite  as  much  BufiTenng  as  eoold  hj 
been  inflicted  on  a  negro  slave  planiation.  IndMJ  a 
position  wns  in  many  respects  worse  thnn  that  of  alaw 
as  their  masters  eould  genemlly  supply  their  pln« 
cost  or  trouble  to  themsetvea,  they  had  little  or  i 
in  preserving  their  health  or  consulting  either  their  plijl 
or  moral  welfare.  Cases  of  this  kind,  howover, 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  close  of  pri»one: 
position  afforded  the  least  opportunity  for  Muendi 
nl'ormntion  of  character,  were  those  asugiied  to  1 
employers  engaged  in  extensive  agricultural  or 
pursuits.  These  men  were  generally  under  the  im 
control  of  ignorant  and  brutal  overseers,  and  b«iBg  Mtd 
Iju  removed  ftomanycourt  of  justice  bat  beyond  tlu  in' 
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of  popalar  opinion,  were  frequently  unable  to  obtain  redress 
for  any  ili-troatment  or  oppression  to  whioh  they  might  be 
subjected.  It  was  this  class  of  men  who,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, frequently  "took  to  the  bush,"  as  the  usual  phrase 
went 

The  class  of  assigned  convicts  mopt  favourably  placed, 
both  as  to  the  treatment  they  experienced  and  the  oppor- 
tunities placed  within  their  reach  for  reformation,  were  those 
whose  masters  being  of  a  less  wealthy  class  than  those 
referred  to  above,  superintended  their  own  workmen  and 
lived  on  their  farms  with  their  families  and  dependents.  This 
class  of  settlers  had  usually  but  two  or  three,  or  at  most 
half-a-dozen  assigned  servants ;  and  as  many  of  them  had 
young  families  of  sons  and  daughters  growing  up,  it  was 
their  interest,  and  generally  their  aim,  to  preserve  a  domestic 
atmosphere  of  decency  and  something  Hke  purity  around 
them.  If  the  masters  were  not  always  so  successful  in  this 
respect  as  could  have  been  desired,  they  at  all  events  generally 
maintained  a  freedom  from  the  open  and  unblushing  vice 
'which  prevailed  where  large  number  of  prisoners  were  con- 
gregated ;  while  the  gross  and  disgusting  language  and 
conduct  which  too  frequently  characterised  gangs  of  prisoners 
when  herded  together  almost  like  catUe,  was  entirely 
suppressed.  Many  of  the  convicts  assigned  to  this  middle 
class  of  settlers  became  reformed  and  useful  members  of 
society  ;  although,  unfortunately,  in  too  many  instances  the 
younger  branches  of  the  settlers'  households  suffered  from 
the  evil  example  and  designing  character  of  their  parents* 
assigned  men. 

Another  class  of  settlers-^men  who  never  ought  to  have 
had  prisoners  assigned  to  them — were  those  who  had  been 
convicts  themselves.  These  men,  many  of  them  the  very 
worst  of  characters,  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  land  by 
Oovemor  Macquarie  as  soon  as  their  sentences  expired. 
They  had,  of  course,  no  means  to  enable  them  to  work  their 
fitfms  properly,  even  if  they  possessed  the  inclination,  which 
was  very  seldom  the  case.  The  Governor,  however,  with  a 
generosity  which  in  many  instances  proved  to  be  more 
noxious  than  benificent,  generally  allowed  them  rations  for 
a  time  from  the  public  store,  lent  them  cattle  from  the  public 
herds,  and  supplied  them  with  one  or  more  assigned  men  as 
labourers.  These  men  and  their  masters  were  so  much  upon 
an  equality  that  no  subordination  whatever  was  observed. 
Master  and  man  lived  together,  worked  together,  and  got 
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drunk  together  whenever  ther  liad  fhe  Tneana.  No  euoam- 
•tanoee  under  which  men  ooud  he  placed  could  well  he  man 
nn&Toarable  to  improvement  The  usoal  conzBe  of  thingatni 
that  the  master,  80  soon  as  the  rations  allowed  him  troai  flu 

Sublic  store  were  exhausted,  found  himfliilf  in  a  state  of 
estitution,  and  so  &r  from  being  able  to  keep  a  convict 
servant  in  rations,  vras  often  unable  to  support  hinueli 
Hie  consequence  was  that  numbers  of  lazy  and  vidonB  men 
were  allowed  to  prowl  about  the  country,  and,  under  ti» 
pretence  of  seeking  employment,  to  commit  depredatioiu  on 
their  more  industrious  neighbours,  and  to  acquire  the  haUli 
of  yagabonds.    Mr.  Bigge's  report  says : — 

''The  employment  of  convicts  in  the  service  of  the  lomr 
classes  of  settlers,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  anytiiiag 
beyond  their  rations,  or  to  stimulate  or  reward  their  indiutxf 
by  paying  for  their  extra  labour,  is  very  pernicious.  Tlw 
convict  is  thus  allowed  to  leave  his  home  in  pursuit  of  laboiff 
that  he  cannot  find  there,  and  he  is  out  of  the  reach  even  of 
the  imperfect  coutrol  of  his  neqessitous  master.  Govenor 
Macquarie  has  endeavoured  to  restrain  this  practice  by  sevenl 
orders  ;  and  in  some  of  the  distiicte,  chiefly  occupied  by  tbe 
lower  class  of  settlers,  the  magistrates  have  lately  found  it 
necessary  .to  enforce  their  execution,  both  by  exacting  the 
fine  imposed  by  those  orders,  and  by  removing  the  conoid 
labourers  from  the  control  of  those  settlers  who  could  not 
furnish  them  with  employment. 

"  The  great  inconvenience  and  interruption  that  complaints 
against  these  servants  occasion  to  the  settiers,  and  the  risk  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  leaving  their  property  to  seek 
redress  from  the  magistrates,  is  severely  felt  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony ;  some  of  them,  especially  those 
who  had  themselves  been  convicts,  feel  a  degree  of  commend- 
able reluctance  in  making  a  complaint  against  a  convict 
labourer  for  mere  incapacity,  and  would  rather  submit  to  the 
unrequited  expense  of  his  maintenance  than  be  the  cause  of 
the  infliction  of  unmerited  punishment  This  feeling  is  in 
some  degree  attributable  to  a  sympathy  with  that  condition 
which  was  once  their  own,  and  is  not  corrected  until  they 
acquire  property,  and  a  disposition  to  improve  and  augment 
it.  Others,  influenced  by  less  humane  considerations,  or  by 
a  dislike  of  the  trouble  of  complaining,  allow  the  convict  to 
seek  employment  where  he  can  find  it,  or  leave  him  in  the 
towns,  where  he  is  apprehended.  He  is  in  these  cases  seot 
to  gaol,  where  he  receives  an  allowance  of  one  pound  of  bread 
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per  day,  until  he  is  taken  by  another  settler;  and  if  he  should 
oe  sent  to  Sydney  or  Parramattay  he  is  placed  in  one  of  the 
GK>Temment  gangs.  By  this  means  his  incapacity  for 
agricultural  labour  is  not  removed,  and  his  disposition  and 
habits  of  indolence  are  in  most  cases  confirmed." 

The  large  number  of  convicts  sent  to  the  colony  during 
Macquarie's  period  of  rule,  and  the  numerous  favours  extended 
towwls  them  as  a  class,  had  the  effect,  for  a  time,  of  making 
the  emancipists,  if  not  a  dominant  party,  at  all  events  a  very 
influential  section  of  the  community.  It  is  difficult  to 
aaoertain  the  precise  numbers  of  criminals  transported  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  during  the  twelve  years 
of  Macquarie's  administration ;  but  the  average  for  a  consi- 
derable period  was  little  less  than  2000  a  year.  Of  this 
Imrge  number  probably  four-fifths  were  men.  With  all  this 
mass  of  thews  and  sinews  to  employ  and  direct,  and  crime 
and  vice  to  control,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  employ- 
ing, controlling,  and  ultimately  absorbing  it  effectually  with- 
oat  the  aid  of  a  numerous  and  prosperous  conmiunity  of  free 
men,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  Macquarie's  opposition  to  the 
influx  of  emigrant  settlers,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he 
oonsidered  their  presence  inimical  to  the  exercise  of  that  almost 
unlimited  and  practically  irresponsible  power  which  he  was 
Ibr  a  long  period  allowed  to  enjoy.  In  the  absence  of  that 
eflbctual  control  which  could  only  be  kept  up  by  the  help  of 
a  dass  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  then  free  class,  and  to 
the  well-conducted  portion  of  those  who  had  been  convicts, 
ICacquarie  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  favours  and  indulgences  to 
aecure  the  good  behaviour  and  to  promote  the  reformation  of 
the  prison  class.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  the  more  readily 
adopted  because  in  unison  with  the  benevolence  of  his  own 
character.  In  large  numbers  of  cases  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
donbt  but  that  his  kindness  and  leniency  were  entirely  mis- 
placed ;  yet  in  justice  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  all  probability 
no  instiuioe  can  be  produced  in  the  world's  history  were  so 
large  a  proportion  of  fallen  men  and  women  were  rescued  from 
erime  and  vice,  and  restored  to  lives  of  honest  industry  and 
to  positions  of  substantial  comfort,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
oAsnders  transported  to  New  South  Wales.  Yet  with  all  his 
leniency  towarcis  prisoners  whose  offences  had  been  committed 
in  Great  Britain,  Macquarie  was  not  wanting  in  the  exercise 
of  a  reasonable  severity  in  the  case  of  those  who,  having  had 
the  advantage  of  a  fresh  start  in  life  on  reaching  the  colony, 
teftieed  to  abandon  their  old  habits,  relapsed  into  crime^  and 
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vrare  again  oonyicted.  This  class  of  prisoners — the  douUy 
conyioted — were,  in  addition  to  flogging,  for  the  most  put 
further  punished  by  being  sent  to  the  Coal  Biver,  as  the 
Hunter  was  then  usually  temed  on  account  of  the  coal  mines 
at  its  entrance.  They  were  there  worked  in  chains,  ia  tltt 
mines,  or  employed  in  lime  burning  and  wood  cutting,  under 
Tery  stringent  regulations,  and  kept  on  rations  of  an  inferior 
quidity. 

The  indulgences  held  out  to  well-behaved  oonvicts  were  of 
various  sorts.  The  grant  of  a  ticket-of-leave,  after  the  expia- 
tion of  a  term  of  about  three  years  in  private  assignment,  or 
four  years'  labour  on  public  works,  altnough  at  first  intended 
as  the  special  reward  of  good  behaviour,  came  at  length  to  be 
regarded  as  the  right  of  every  person  who  had  managed  to 
escape  a  second  conviction.  A  ticket-of-leave  enabled  the 
holder  to  follow  any  employment  or  occupation  he  might 
choose,  but  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  a  oertua 
district,  out  of  which  he  could  not  move  without  incuiricg 
the  loss  of  his  liberty.  In  the  case  of  persons  transported  for 
life,  if  they  maintained  a  good  character  for  ten  years,  they 
were  conditionally  pardoned — that  is,  were  allowed  to  live  in 
any  place  they  wished,  but  could  not  leave  the  colony.  If  ther 
continued  to  maintain  their  character  for  another  five  yean, 
they  were  at  liberty  to  make  application  for  an  absokte 
pardon  ;  and  if  upon  investigation  their  case  was  found  to  be 
in  accordance  with  their  representations^  their  petition  ym 
usually  granted.  Persons  transported  for  any  specified 
number  of  years  were  allowed  to  apply  for  absolute  pardons 
when  three-fourths  of  their  sentences  had  expired. 

An  absolute  pardon  of  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales 
contained  a  declaration  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
territory,  that  the  unexpired  term  of  transportation  of  the 
holder  was  absolutely  remitted  to  him.  It  was  registereii  in 
the  Governor's  secretary's  office  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  oe.  to 
the  principal  clerk.  A  conditional  pardon  contained  a  like 
declaration,  that  the  convict's  sentence  had  been  condiuonallj 
remitted,  the  conditions  being  that  he  should  continue  to  resi« 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  during: 
the  full  term  of  the  original  sentence,  under  pain  of  inca^ 
iug  all  the  penalties  of  re-appearing  in  Great  Britain 
as  if  the  remission  had  never  been  granted.  A  ticket' 
of-leave  was  a  less  formal  document,  and  merely  contaioeJ 
a  declaration  of  the  Governor's  pleasure  to  dispense  with  the 
attendance  at  goverment  work  of  the  convict  holding  it,  aod 
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of  his  being  permitted  to  employ  himaelf  (off  the  Oovemment 
Btorae)  in  any  lawful  occupation,  within  a  given  district,  for 
his  own  advantage,  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  the 
Qovernor'a  pleasure  should  be  further  made  known.  Certifi- 
cates of  freedom  attested  that  the  parties  holding  them, 
having  served  the  full  term  of  their  sentence,  hnd  again 
become  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  free  subjects.  To  each  of 
these  documents  a  full  description  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
applied  was  added,  and  a  duplicate  oopy  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  Governor's  secretary.  During  Macquarie's  period 
of  rule  be  granted  about  four  hundred  free  pardons,  fift«en 
hnndred  conditional  pardons,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
tickets- of-Ieave. 

The  above,  it  should  be  understood,  were  the  general  rules 
on  which  Mticquorie  acted  ;  but  they  were  deviated  f^oai  at 
Tarious  times  io  order  to  suit  official  convenience,  or  the  real 
or  Buppijsed  requirementa  of  the  public  works.  Whenever  he 
found  the  operution  of  hi.i  rules  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  auy  pet  scheme,  or  the  completioa  in  what  he 
thought  a  reasonable  time  of  a  building  or  a  road,  Macquarie 
did  not  hesitate  to  set  them  aside,  and  to  keep  men  at  forced 
labour  long  after  the  period  when,  according  to  his  own 
regulations,  they  should,  if  well  conducted,  have  had  their 
liberty.  Suspensions  of  general  convict  regulations,  founded 
upon  this  principle  of  expediency,  were  ordered  to  take  place 
In  181G,  in  1S18.  and  again  in  182U.  The  consequences,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  discontent,  in^uliordi nation,  and  a  more 
than  ordinary  desire  to  evade  their  tasks  ou  the  part  of  tho^e 
ivho  were  deprived  of  the  indulgences  to  which  they  bad  eo 
long  looked  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipatione.  Mac- 
qaarie'a  behestn,  however,  were  not  to  be  disobeyed  or  even 
questioned,  and  right  or  wroug  had  to  be  submitted  to. 

Daring  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  rule  Mucquarie  received 
and  granted  applications  from  prisoners  for  tickets-of-leave 
and  other  indulgences  almost  daily.  To  be  the  dispenser  of 
pardons — to  grant  liberty  to  the  captive — jiartook  so  much  of 
the  power  and  attributes  of  royalty,  that  while  the  novelty 
lasted  his  vanity  was  easily  tluttered  into  a  too  ready  com- 
pliance with  the  kindly  promiitings  of  his  heart  Constant 
indulgence,  however,  soon  blunted  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
this  vice-regal  function  ;  and  what  had  at  fimt  been  a  source 
of  gratification,  at  length  became  an  almost  intolerable 
noisanoe.  Macquarie  himself  was  not  only  prevented  by  the 
oonatant  appeals  of  prisoners  from  attending  to  other  business. 
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but  the  settlers  were  placed  at  great  inoooTenienoe  by  fha 
frequently  reourring  absences  of  their  assigned  men  ia 
journeys  to  Sydney  to  present  their  petitions  and  applieatiou 
for  his  fayours.  The  days  on  whion  these  requests  oonld  be 
received  from  prisoners  were  after  a  short  time  limited  toosee 
a  month  ;  but  even  this  soon  became  so  tiresome  and  ineoft- 
venient  that  1813  regulations  were  issued  contuning  new 
and  stringent  requirements^  and  restricting  all  such  applioft- 
tions  to  one  day  in  the  year,  viz.,  the  first  Monday  in  December. 
This  was  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  occasioiud 
very  serious  inconveniences  by  bringing  large  numben  of 
prisoners  to  Sydney  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  at  the  nm 
time ;  and  was  particularly  annoying  to  the  farmers,  as  it 
often  took  almost  all  their  men  away  just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  harvest  The  practice,  nevertheless,  was  persisted  in 
for  several  years ;  and  was  the  occasion  of  some  very  remaii* 
able  and  disorderly  scenes  taking  place  in  Sydney,*^  and  even 
at  government  house  itself.  An  eye  witness  gives  the  following 
account  of  what  ho  saw  there  in  1819 :  ''  In  the  year  1513  a 
regulation  took  place  respecting  the  applications  of  convicts^ 
that  they  should  thenceforth  only  be  made  in  one  day  of  the 
year,  viz.,  the  first  Monday  in  each  succeeding  month  of 
December.  I  was  onc<e  present  at  government  house  on  the 
day  on  which  the  petitions  were  presented.  The  crowd  upon 
the  occasion  was  very  great,  and  observing  their  impatience 
the  Governor  addressed  them  and  informed  them  that  he  would 
grant  no  tickets-of-leave  to  those  who  had  not  been  three  years 
in  the  country,  nor  any  other  indulgence  except  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  his  proclamation  of  the  year  1813.  Thu 
address  produced  no  effect ;  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
preserving  order  in  the  prasontation  of  the  petitions  that  werB 
delivered  to  the  Governor ;  who,  on  perusing  the  statements 
and  looking  at  the  certificates,  either  wrote  in  pencil  on  the 
margin  the  initial  letters  of  the  indulgence  that  was  to  be 
given,  or  rejected  the  petitions  altogether.  The  petitions 
presented  on  this  occasion  exceeded  700  in  number.  They 
were  collected  by  the  major  of  brigade  and  two  clerks,  who, 
with  the  superintendent  of  convicts,  were  the  only  other 
persons  present" 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  Macquorie  had  to 
contend  with,  and  one  in  which  his  conduct  vtras  the  least 
satis£eu)tory  to  most  of  the  colonists,  was  in  disposing  of  that 
class  of  convicts  who  had  occupied  superior  positions  in  lifti 
These  men  could  not  work — at  least  no  settler  vTOuld  give 
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bltem  food  and  clothing  for  the  amoimt  of  labonr  tiher  were 
ible  or  willing  to  perform.  They  posseaaed  neither  mechanical 
■kill  nor  that  amount  of  rude  physioal  strength  which  conld 
be  tamed  to  account  in  the  oiduior;  ocoapationH  of  bush  life. 
rhey  were,  in  fact,  th»  moet  ueelesB  of  men  in  a  new  colony. 
Fet  many  of  them  brought  with  them  oonsiderable  means, 
kod  proved  by  their  conduct  that  they  poaMsaed  no  email 
unoont  of  Bharpneas  and  toot  in  bufiiueaa.  Macquarie'a  usual 
rule  with  Buohperaonswas  to  allow  them  tickets-of  leave  soon 
lAer  their  arrivaL  By  this  means,  if  let  off  too  easily,  they 
were  no  longer  a  charge  on  the  public  funds,  and  they  were 
afforded  an  opportunity,  if  so  inclined,  of  redeeming  their 
idiaracter  and  position.  Many  of  them  became  venr  proa- 
peroBB  retail  dealers  and  traders,  and  being  generally  very 
poshing  and  forward  in  their  ways,  succeeded  in  attaining 
eonsiderable  local  notoriety.  This  droumBtance,  added  to  the 
undue  leniency  which  had  been  shown  them  on  their 
urivol,  was  always  a  source  of  discontent  with  prisoners  who 
had  been  made  to  bear  their  share  of  labour,  on  public  works 
or  in  private  assignment,  before  they  were  allowed  the  slightest 
indnlgenoe;  and  was  productive  also  of  annoyance  to  the  free 
part  of  the  comiuunity.  The  position  occupied  by  these 
"  long-coated  gentry" — such  was  the  term  by  which  they 
were  generally  known — is  thus  referred  to  la  Mr.  Bigge's 
report :  "  The  system  of  granting  ticketa-of-leave  to  these 
convicts  on  their  arrival  too  quiclJy  and  abruptly,  elevat«a 
them  from  a  condition  of  punidiment  to  a  atate  of  comparative 
•Djoyment ;  there  are  many  instances  in  Sydney  of  the 
toccessful  exertion  of  these  people  as  retail  traders ;  but  their 
■nccess  feeds  their  vanity  as  well  as  their  vices,  and  they 
^eedily  lose  that  sense  of  humility  and  contrition  which  is 
euential  to  a  state  of  punishment  and  reform.  Another  evil 
arialng  tiom  it  is  the  state  of  comparative  equality  in  which 
it  places  them  with  that  part  of  the  population  which  came 
free  to  the  colony  ;  and  with  those  who,  having  been  sent  as 
convicts  at  a  period  when  similar  indulgences  were  not  so 
freely  granted,  feel  surprise,  and  some  degree  of  mortification, 
when  thev  see  them  bestowed  upon  persons  who,  in  their 
opinions,  nave  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  But  it  must 
he  acknowledged  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
those  oonvicts  who  have  beea  in  the  higher  situations  of  life, 
aad  to  whose  attaiumants  soma  respeot  is  naturally  paid 
•Tea  in  a  state  of  punishmenL" 

The  leooids  of  »  oensus,  oi,  as  it  was  Qun  teimed,  "  a 
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master,''  taken  by  Macquarie*8  directions  in  1820,  tluow  oon- 
siderable  light  on  the  condition  and  numbers  of  the  emand- 
pists,  or  persons  of  convict  origin,  then  in  the  oolony.  The 
figures  show  their  proportion  to  the  free  part  of  the  population, 
as  well  as  other  facts  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  enaUa 
a  judgment  to  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  influence  they 
exercised  on  the  moral,  social,  and  political  aspects  of 
the  community.  It  appears  from  this  muster,  tnat  the 
total  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Ice- 
men's Land  in  the  month  of  October,  1820,  amounted 
to  about  30,000  souls.  Of  this  number  4969,  or  about  oneia 
every  six  of  the  population,  were  emancipiste^  that  is  perBOU 
whose  sentences  had  expired  or  who  had  been  pardoned 
either  conditionally  or  fully.  The  number  who  had  received 
absolute  pardons  was  182;  those  who  had  been  pardoned 
conditionally  1170 ;  and  those  whose  sentences  had  expired 
3617.  The  total  quantity  of  land  owned  by  private  colonisto 
at  this  time  was  389,288  acres ;  of  this  quantity  71,144  acre3» 
or  somewhat  less  than  a  fifth  part,  was  the  property  of  persom 
of  the  emancipist  class,  or  who  were  or  had  been  convicts.  It 
appears  from  this,  so  for  as  the  possession  of  landed  property 
can  be  taken  as  on  indication  of  means  or  position,  that  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  the  emancipists  were  quite  eqoil 
to  the  free  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  occupied 
a  much  lower  social  position,  for  although  many  of  themlud 
attained  to  considerable  wealth,  those  who  cared  to  surroond 
themselves  with  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  which  generally 
accompany  the  possession  of  ample  means,  were  very  few.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  their  number  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  occupying  for  the  most  part  thd 
little  grants  of  land  with  which  Macquarie  usually  presented 
every  prisoner  on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  From  their 
previous  habits,  and  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge  aoii 
skill,  their  farming  operations  were  usually  conducted  in  a 
very  rude  and  wasteful  manner.  Most  of  their  habitations  too 
were  of  the  most  wretched  kind — consisting  of  nothing  bnt  ft 
few  polos  and  sheets  of  bark,  with  the  bare  earth  for  a  floo& 
In  referring  to  their  position  and  circumstances  Mr.  Bigge 
says  : — '*  Having  in  general  begun  farming  with  very  limii^ 
means,  they  have  been  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
return  of  the  produce  of  their  land.  It  is  through  Uieir  meaitfi 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain  has  been  pro- 
duced' for  the  consumption  of  the  colony ;  and  it  is  al^ 
through  their  want  of  means,  and  their  want  of  akill,  that  the 


yirodnctive  pow#rB  of  the  soil,  that  is  not  generally  n  fertile 
-MP,  hnve  been  Rshmisttd  by  repeated  crojjpinff.  •  •  • 
i':tiSBed  by  their  oeoeaeitiHS,  as  well  as  by  their  love  of 
':r'essiv'e  iodulgence,  and  unable,  from  the  want  of  proper 
tiaildinps.  to  secure  their  produce  when  gathered,  these 
tlioophtlesa  personB  hasten  to  Sydney  at  the  first  opening  of 
the  King's  store,  and  if  nubble  to  obtain  immediate  admiseion 
for  their  grain,  or  baffled  in  their  expectations  by  the  confu- 
sion and  want  of  regulation  that  prevail  there,  they  sell  it  to 
the  pnblioana,  who  are  the  only  peteona  in  the  colony  that 
possess  the  means  of  storing  grain.  They  then  buy  dearly  a 
few  artioles  of  the  first  necessity,  which,  with  a  supply  of 
spirituous  liquors,  ore  soon  consumed,  and  leave  them  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness  until  the  return  of  the  next  harvest 
brings  with  it  a  diminished  return  of  produce,  but  affords  a 
repetition  of  the  same  improvident  injnlgeiice." 

A  common  result  of  such  a  course  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  these  people  was,  that  their  little  farms  soon  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  or  some  Sydney  store- 
keeper or  publican;  and  their  owners  either  sunk  into  crime 
and  poverty,  or  became  the  tenaDtB,  on  what  were  called 
clearing  leases,  of  larger  landed  proprietors.  The  authority 
above  quoted  says  in  reference  to  this  phase  of  the  subject, 
''  The  returns  from  the  districts  of  Evan,  Castlereagh, 
Windsor,  and  Wilberforce,  show  that  as  many  as  240  of  the 
remitted  conviota  in  those  districts  are  only  tenants  under 
other  proprietors.  This  mode  of  tenure  is  either  a  consequence 
of  the  system  already  described,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
impoverished  owner  of  a  grant  of  50  acres  of  land  becomes 
at  length  the  tenant  of  an  avaricious  landlord,  who  is  his 
creditor ;  or  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  system  by  which  the 
owners  of  the  larger  properties  find  it  convenient  to  get  their 
land  cleared  free  of  expense  to  themselves.  For  this  purpose 
they  let  small  portions  of  it  upon  what  are  called  clparing 
leasee,  for  five  or  seven  years,  to  convicts  who  have  been  in 
their  service,  or  who,  upon  their  recommendation,  have 
received  remiaaiona  of  sentence.  The  tenant  clears  as  much 
land  as  his  means  will  allow  him  during  the  term,  and 
aubsists  upon  tha  produce,  or  occasionally  works  for  hire  to 
the  landlord.  Frcm  the  mode  of  cultivation  that  ia  pursued 
by  these  tenants  (and  they  cannot  afford  to  make  it  better) 
the  land  is  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord  in  an 
exhausted  state  at  the  end  of  the  term;  and  it  is  generally 
jCbund  that  this  description  of  settlers,  when  placed  at  i 
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distance  fW>m  the  townSy  and  not  having  tiie  opportnm^  o(a 
ready  market^  gradually  decline  in  ciicimiBtaaoea  and  thaa 
resort  to  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours  for  Bappoxt* 

The  writer  of  the  above  was  strongly  adverse  toMacqnaiiA 
system  of  granting  land  to  emancipated  prisonerst  and  thect* 
fore  his  picture  was  probably  somewhat  oarkly  ooloured.  Qi 
opinion  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  C^^rtwright  was  much  more  iavoniahb 
to  the  character  and  habits  of  the  class  in  question.    Thit 
gentleman's  representationB  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  wd^ 
as  well  on  account  of  his  hiich  character  as  from  the  fteqnot 
opportunities  of  observation  he  possessed  in  the  peiformaiMi 
of  his  clerical  and  magisterial  duties*     He  said  that  out  of 
this  class  of  the  population  in  the  districts  of  Windsor,  Ekh* 
mond,  WilberforcCy  Portland  Headland  Pitt  Town, amonntim 
to  149  persons,  settled  on  their  own  property,  and  geneidfy 
married,  there  were  83  persons  whom  ne  oonsidered  to  te 
industrious  and  well  disposed,  living  upon  their  pniperty 
and  educating  their  children.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowper's  opimoi 
of  the  class  of  emancipists  (having  reference,  however,  only  to 
those  resident  in  Sydney)  was  not  so  favourable.     He  slid, 
''While  some  are    well  conducted    persons,  little  that  if 
praiseworthy  can   be    advanced    concerning    many.    TImj 
are  generally  poor  and  immoroL    There  is  not  much  religioi 
amoDgst  the  best>  and  the  far  greater  part  have  not  tha 
appearance  of  it."    Opinions  of  this  kind  depend  of  conni 
very  much  upon  the  stand  point  from  whioh  the  view  a 
taken.     Where  a  clergyman  would  be  likely  to  pass  an  m- 
iavourable  verdict,  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  who  looked, 
without   reference  to  religious  professions,   mainly  at  thi 
evidences  of  improvement  and  of  substantial  comfort  whiok 
he  saw  around  him,  might  possibly  come  to  a  very  difienat 
conclusion.    The  truth  appears  to  be  that  coexistent  wA 
much  that  was  exceptionally  vicious,  as  compared  with  tki 
condition  of  ordinary  society  at  that  period,  there  was  amoogri 
the  class  now  referred  to  a  large  amount  of  industry,  enexgyi 
and  force  of  cliaracter ;  ill-directed  frequently,  no  doubts  M 
capable  under  favourable  circumstances  of  much  that  wtf 
praiseworthy  and  elevating. 

Instances,  indeed,  of  extraordinary  zeal  and  well-direetrf 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion  were  not  tf- 
tirely  wanting  among  these  men,  as  the  following  oireumsivMi 
will  show.  At  Pennant  Hills,  on  the  northern  fljiore  of  tka 
Parramatta  river,  a  number  of  prisoners  were  usually  sb* 
ployed  in  timber  cutting  and  shingle  splitting.    They  ifhi 
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aodef  the  control  of  an  emancipiat  overseer  named  Kelljr,  a 
man  who  hiid  become  free  by  the  ejcpiratioD  of  big  sentence. 
These  men  were  for  a  long  time  without  any  religious  inatruc- 
tion,  but  Buch  was  the  desire  of  several  of  their  number,  and 
partioularly  of  the  overseer,  for  some  improvement  in  this 
respect,  that  after  their  uaual  taelc  was  accomplished  they 
devoted  their  leisure  hours  to  the  erection  of  a  place  of  wor- 
sbip,  and  so  built  by  their  own  labour  a  very  decent  chapel, 
capable  of  holding  150  persons,  la  this  chapel  a  man  named 
Home,  who  had  been  a  convict^  a  person  of  some  intelligenos 
and  education,  performed  Divine  aervioa  for  a  considerablo 
period.  The  erection  of  this  building  cost  the  Government 
Qotbing  but  the  price  of  the  nails  used,  and,  eioept  felling 
the  timber,  the  work  was  accomplished  in  about  sis  weeka. 
Instances  of  conduct  similar  to  this  were  certainly  uncommon, 
bat  evidences  of  better  things  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  men  in  their  position,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
serious  crimes,  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  authorities 
had  to  contend,  in  connexion  with  the  transportation  system, 
n-as  the  control  and  disposal  of  convict  women.  Their 
nambcrs,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  were  com- 
paratively few — not  more  probably  than  25  per  cent — but,  as 
moat  of  the  modes  of  punishment  applicable  to  men  could 
not  be  employed  in  their  case,  they  gave  vaetly  more  trouble 
to  those  who  bad  charge  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  the 
comparative  immunity  they  enjoyed  on  account  of  their  ees, 
the  great  demand  for  their  labour  as  house  servants,  and  the 
avidity  with  which  they  were  sought  as  wives  hy  ticket-of- 
leave  holders  and  other  male  prisoners,  all  tended  to  encour- 
age rather  than  restrain  their  tendency  to  vicious  indulgence 
and  that  reckless  disregard  of  oonsequencee  which  isa  common 
charocteristio  of  fallen  women.  Those  among  them  who  had 
husbands  in  the  colony  were  allowed,  almost  immediately 
after  arrival,  to  join  them ;  those  who  had  paramburs  willing 
to  marry  them  had  no  impediment  thrown  in  their  way,  as 
it  was  ever  the  policy  of  the  authorities,  from  the  foundation  of 
tbe  colony,  to  encourage  as  many  as  possible  amongst  the 
prisoners  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state.  Transported  women 
who  had  young  children  generally  arrived  in  tlie  colony  accom- 
panied by  their  offspring,  and  were  sent  with  them  to  the 
Female  Factory  at  Parramatto.  To  this  place  were  also  sent 
BQCb  femalus  aa  having  at  liret  been  assigned  to  private  persons. 
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liad  tntsootiiluclfrd  tiieDMelv*&.  Th«r6  they  mn 
frpiiuiing  ut'J  wcnring  for  tb«  KtUers.  anil  inmtUngi 
foe  male  pnso&eis  in  the  gNols  aa<l  Guvt'ninwiit  g 
doth  they  made  wiu^gny  woaUeB.ot  very  coan« 
well  raited  to  thiiparpOseafiirwUcli  it  wasiDteoded.  Tlii 
nuy  practice  wae  for  6eitlei«  to  eistid  la  their  own  wool 
fnctory,  and  to  receive  a  yajd  of  uli:>th  /or  every  fire  poo 
wooL  It  waa  oalcolated  that  four  pounds  of  the  raw 
were  enfficient  to  make  a  yard  of  Lluth  ;  and  thu  other  pta:  - 
was  retained  on  aceonnt  of  tha  labour  expeuded  in  muut 
tmiiig  it  It  was  the  wool  «o  iKiiTunid  that  wu  mad«  i~ 
olothlng  by  tfa«  factory  women  for  tbe  male  prisoaei&  Td. 
practice  obUin>>d  op  to  the  year  IS19,  when,  io  t»iu«)iir'. 
of  the  g«nenl  introdocdon  of  iine-wooUed  abtMp,  it  bear. 
DO  loDj^r  poaiuble  to  continue  tbe  eyst«ni,  and  ooath  v^- 
bbd  to  b«  imported  by  tbe  GovemnuDt  fur  tha  |>arpo*«  ^ 
being  manufactured  into  clothing  for  tbe  prisoneis. 

Altboogh  a  majority  of  convict  women  appeiuwd  mokUa  u! 
incorrigible  while  under  reatraint,  it  ia  a  singular  and  ]4bm^  - 
fact  that  miinyoi'  their  number  became  after  tbt^y  badac^ttr" 
their  freedom  very  useful  membars  of  eociely,  and  etuD' 
tiiem  eetiiaable  wives  and  motben^.  Many  who  had  ihap >: ' 
fortune  to  marry  steady  and  IndLi^trioKs  mm  found  ia  \^ 
liutieaof  domeatio  life  nud  the  absorbing  carea  of  muan^ 
BufScienl  emp}o>iUBnt  for  th^r  previously  ill-r»^lauil  ntcb 
and  erratic  energies ;  and  iu  the  protection  of  a  buNbud  b^ 
tbe  sanctuary  affurded  by  a  comfortable  bomo,  a  refuse  fiua 
the  buffetings  of  a  world  with  which  they  had  beibre  b*m  * 
war.  Many  of  them,  like  their  huabniids,  were  p<mon»  ^ 
great  strength  of  will  and  force  of  charact<<r,  and  tha  muisbtf 
iif  numerous  households  in  New  South  Wales  can  yil  bt>i 
iMStimouy  to  the  tact,  energy,  induatry,  and  good  ntaci^ 
ment  of  these  rescued  and  reformed  women.  But,  nnfiui*' 
nately,  inatanoes  of  thie  Hud  wero  the  extieption  and  sut  'i* 
rule,  for  in  New  South  Wales  as  in  other  countrJeA  tboM  «^ 
emerged  irout  the  liiireD  condition  in  tvliii^li  v)i.«  or  v 
fortune  had  placed  them  were  proportionalvly  lenA 
in  the  caae  of  women  than  ol  men. 

Almost  everytbing  which  hu£  bean  nid  by  pitbBs 
and  writers  relative  to  tbe  evila  ur  the  benetJUof  Uu 
Hyaient  is  open  to  so  many  exce^itiuns  and  deduotioo 
in  diHiuult  to  arrive  nt  anything  llko  general  or  «>' 
Gonoluaioiu.      K,  throujfh  its  iostruiDWitBJity,  ^ilc  i 
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public  fforke  of  Uie  oolony  were  muntained  and  carried  out 
JO  a  scale  whiah  would  have  been  ioipoasible  under  any  otbei 
ainjumstanoea  in  a  new  and  remote  oolony,  the  cost  to  Uio 
mother  oountiy  waa  so  great  under  the  wasteful  and  extrava- 
giant  system  almost  inseparable  from  oonvict  labour  and  man- 
■gement  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  the  money  was  well  spent,  or  that  vastly 
mater  beneflta  might  not  have  been  obtained  if  the  funds 
bad  been  devoted  to  promoting  the  immigratioa  and  settle- 
ment in  Australia  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor  of  the 
mother  country.  If  the  assignment  system  reformed  many 
Bonvicte,  by  rescuing  tbem  from  the  frightful  demoralisatlDn 
of  gaols  and  road  gaogs,  and  placing  them  under  the  control 
uid  making  them  almost  members  of  the  &mi1ies  of  well- 
oonducted  private  settlers,  this  reform  of  many  individuals 
of  one  class  was  purchased  at  the  fearful  cost  of  introducing 
to  the  domestic  beartb  of  almost  every  family  in  the  country, 
dishonest  men  and  abandoned  women,  whose  depraved  babita 
and  vicious  conversation  were  constant  sources  of  demor- 
ftlUation  to  the  younger  members  of  their  masters'  households, 
and  the  effects  of  whose  baneful  exampto  and  teaching 
bronght  sorrow  to  many  a  parent  whose  wealth  had  0own  from 
the  very  source  that  thus  tbreatened  to  destroy  his  domestio 
peace  and  to  make  sbipwreck  of  the  happiness  of  his  children. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  command  of  forced  labour  enabled  tha 
early  settlers  the  more  readily  to  push  their  farming  and 
|;tazing  operations  into  the  interior,  and  to  cover  with  their 
Mttle  a  vastly  larger  expanse  of  territory  than  would  other- 
(rise  have  been  possible,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  mere 
nomadic  occupation  of  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
its  natural  herbage,  by  a  few  wretched  convicts  in  charge  of 
iridely  ecattered  flocks  and  herds,  living  without  any  of  the 
■ppliauoes  of  civilisation,  and  almost  utterly  regardless  of  the 
hiachings  of  morality  and  religion,  was  at  best  but  a  question- 
able gain  to  colonisation  ;  and,  when  taken  in  connecUon  with 
tbe  demoralisation  and  destruction  of  the  aboriginal  occupants 
of  the  soil,  in  no  degree  advantageous  to  tbe  cause  of  bumonil}-. 
Vet,  in  some  points  of  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
aonvict  system  as  carried  out  in  New  South  ^Va]eB  was 
iecidedly  beneficial.  Both  in  public  employment  and  in 
private  assignment,  men  were  forced  to  work,  to  luarn  habits 
af  order  and  regularity,  and  in  ii.uiiy  coses  to  acquire  n 
knuwleilgeof  useful  tradtf,  hy  wlJtb,  ufter  tliey  became  free, 
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Aajin0mahlUt»mmaaaiaAmaaain»ia  haoestj  aai  vmkf. 
Sj  tkair  rtma ill  Smm  tba  nmceaf  their  fonn«r  r!oM&^: 
fniiM  Amy  wan  a/Suiti  at  cppurtaaity  for  nfoDinli.  • 
neb ac  tb^  ans tovU bna  liia  in  tbfi  nld  comitrj ;  si.j 
tlkeir  baamMlifim  Aooi  k  dtneelv  popnlated  to  an  alct> 
saiafcaUtM  1*Mi  rdwrcd  to  k  eudia  exknc  thai  iesptn.: 
itng^  ftr  &a  win  of  wJntenee  wbkli  had.  perhsK,  lv< 


:  gnat  uy  In-n  Iimb  the  uuteriftl  bvist'' 
I  lb*  laboBr  at  tnaspoited  felons  in  k  n«w  u  ^ 
KOMito  edoBy,  then  an  prabablj  bat  few  aspnjodio  ' 
ohliriun  VM^  haring  wilae^pd  th«  moral,  social,  iz : 
pclitiol  aiila  fMnug  &TUI1  the  preeenee  of  coDVtcte,  fcj' 
ooaa  to  anj  oths'  fBWflnBinn  than  that  no  material  adTaatif'  - 
which  eoold  poosibly  bo  ooB&ired  wera  aniEoiBQt  tocoautr 


Tsa  diaooTsrj,  in  1813^  of  a  piBcticable  rente  a/mm  tbi 
Bloe  Hoantains,  bia  been  chronicled  in  a  praTioos  dupte-'. 
The  proBpeots  revMled  by  that  discorery  qaickly  aroasod  tb! 
coloiuatB  from  the  Gttite  of  lethargy  into  which  taej  bad  beto 
for  some  time  in  danger  offaUing;  and  its  effects  MOB 
iged  the  settlement  liom  a  poeilion  little  better  thaB  tbtl 
of  ft  great  gaol  to  a  prosperoos  and  rapidly  adToncing  odmtj. 
•It  was  the  first  etep  in  that  long  and  brilliant  oanar  of 
exploradon  which  has  sioco  developed  ia  lir? 
omo  of  the  noblest  characteriatica  of  their  race,  am: 
1  instances  of  endurance,  self-denial,  and  eneigy  wbic: 


^diately  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Sorreyor  Enci, 
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jjanoary,  1814,  &om  the  journey  in  which  he  followed  up 
i  track  of  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Blaslaad,  and  Lawsoo,  and, 
r  pas^ng  the  spot  where  they  had  turaed  back,  penetrated 
(he  banks  of  the  Macquarie  and  the  Lucbiun  rivers,  measures 
.6  taken  for  constructing  a.  road  across  the  mountains  as  far 
^atharst  Pltuns.  TUa  work  was  carried  out  by  convict 
fcur,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cos  ;  and  such  waa  the 
mtgy  and  judgment  with  which  it  was  prosecuted,  that  in 
Sot  fifteen  months — that  is  by  April,  1815 — the  most  diffi- 
_t  parts  were  completed,  and  it  was  then  formally  opened 
jr  Governor  and  Mrs.  Macquarie,  who  passed  over  it  on  horse- 
uik,  attended  by  a  cavalcade  of  most  of  the  leading  colonists. 
pi  tiiiB  occasion  the  site  of  the  town  of  Bathurst,  the  future 
pital  of  the  western  districts,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
rnor;  and  many  of  the  opulent  and  enterprising  colo- 
in  hie  train  were  so  much  delighted  with  the  verdure 
_0  plains,  and  the  gr«at  pastoral  capabilities  of  the  new 
mtry,  that  they  imiaediately  made  arrange  mo  nts  for  ocoupy- 
'  T,  very  large  extent  of  it  with  their  fust  iaoreasing  docks 

lerds. 
n  order  to  ascertain  something  of  the  nature  of  the  great 
^nown  country  beyond,  soon  after  MacijuariH's  return   to 
Tney  he   resolved  to   despatch  the  surveyor-general,  Mr. 
(ley,  with  a  well  equipped  party,  to    follow    up  the    dis- 
IVeries  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  to  make  further  esplorations  in  the 
Mtion  of  the  rivers  which  hiid  been  found  running  into  the 
tern  interior.     These  streams,  like  almost  everything  else 
r  that  period,  had  been  honoured  with  the   names   of  the 
and  good-natured  Governor— one  having  been  called 
e  Laohlan  and  the  other  the  Macquarie. 
Tarious  causps  contributed  to  delay   the  starting  of  Mr. 
Oxley'a  expedition  until  the  month  of  April,  1817.     Its  leader 
waa  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy- 
surveyor;    by  Mr.    Allan  Cunningham,    botanist,    who  had 
been   sent  from  England  by  the  Home  QovernineEt  for  the 
express  purpose  of  investigating  the  flora  of  tbe  country  ; 
alM)  by  Mr.  Frazer,  as  colonial  botanist ;  and  by  Mr.  Parr,  as 
mineralogist.     The  party  consisted  in  all  of  thirteen  persons, 
well  provided  with  beasts  of  burthen  and  all  the  necessary 
ecientifio  and  other  appliances.     The  expedition  arrived  at 
Batbarst  on  the  14th  April,  and  found  the  settlement  which 
had  been  formed  tliere  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

It  was  determined  to   explore  first  the  largest  and  most 
southerly  of  the  two  rivers  seen  by  Mr,  Evans  in  hie  previous  j 
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joamey ;  and  on  the  20th  the  party  started  from  Bathurst 
towards  the  Lachlan,  through  a  country  which  although  at 
iirst  very  picturesque  in  appearance  soon  became  flat  and 
uninviting.  They  reached  the  river  on  the  26th,  at  a  place 
where  it  was  about  a  hundred  feet  wide,  with  deep  banks,  and 
its  course  marked  by  large  trees,  many  of  which,  having  £allea 
into  the  stream,  obstructed  the  current,  and  rendered  progreu 
difficult.  Here  a  depot  was  established,  and  two  boats  oon- 
btructed  to  assist  their  progress  down  the  river.  Finding  bj 
their  instruments  that  they  were  not  more  than  six  hunOTM 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  they  inferred  from  this  and 
from  ilood  marks  which  were  everywhere  visible — some  d 
them  tbirty-six  feet  above  the  stream — that  the  ocean  conU 
not  be  nearly  so  distant  as  had  before  been  supposed.  It  vai 
believed  that  the  Lachlan  united  somewhere  with  the  Ma&- 
quurie,  and  probably  with  other  rivers,  and  fell  into  ihs 
racitiu  oil  the  southern  coast,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
Hve  or  six  hundred  miles. 

Considei'ublo  numbers  of  natives  were  found  encamped  aa 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  lagoons  and  pools  were  full  of 
lish  and  covered  with  wild  fowl.  The  natives  behaved 
throughout  in  a  very  peaceable  and  friendly  manner,  and  die 
travellers  proceeded  through  apparently  endless  plains  and 
swamps,  with  no  other  obstructions  than  those  offered  by  tbe 
nature  of  the  country.  On  the  12th  May  the  stream  appeared 
to  terminate  in  a  vast  marsh,  and  they  resolved  to  attempt  to 
go  no  further  in  that  direction ;  but  aa  another  branch  hid 
been  seen  to  the  south-west  they  proceeded  towards  it  They 
reached  an  elevated  range  on  the  4th  June,  after  pa^siaf 
through  a  monotonous  and  desolate  region,  destitute  of  wateTf 
and  exceedingly  difficult  for  travelling.  Their  horses  were 
almost  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food,  mostofthA 
country  crossed  being  of  the  kind  known  as  malle  scrub;  aad 
the  prospects  on  all  sides,  fA>m  the  hills  on  which  they  nov 
encamped,  were  of  the  most  dreary  and  disheartening  kini 
with  recent  flood  marks  in  all  directions. 

After  stopping  to  rest  and  recruit  for  a  few  days  ther 
ri'solved  to  turn  buck  towards  tlie  north,  in  hopes  of  regain- 
in;^  the  river;  and  on  the  23rd  June  again  reached  tt* 
liiichhiu,  at  a  spot  where  it  had  emerged  from  the  gw^ 
s  .N\iinp6  which  had  before  caused  them  to  abandon  it  '^ 
was  now  enclosed  between  deep  banks,  running  to  the  wi"*!- 
w.trJ,  aiid  ao  hidden  by  treeo  that  it  was  not  perceptible  u^* 


vloM  at  hand.  Fish  were  abuadaut,  conaUting  mostly  of  a 
Spmues  of  peroh  of  two  or  three  pounda  weight,  aud  the  fine 
}htgo  fleh  afterwards  known  as  the  Murray  cod,  weighing 
from  fifty  to  aerentv  pounda  each.  Birda  were  also  plentiful, 
and  easily  prooured ;  and  with  all  these  advactoges  in  their 
favour  it  was  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  river  towards  its  mouth.  These  enoouragiog 
proapects  were  however  but  of  very  short  continuaiice,  for 
the  oisappointed  explorers  again  came  to  almost  interminable 
■wampa  and  bogs,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  men  and 
bones  quickly  became  exhausted.  The  stream,  too,  was  again 
obstruotad  with  fallen  timber  to  such  an  extent  that  the  boats 
were  nseless.  From  every  elevation  they  ascended  the  pros- 
peot  presented  was  of  the  same  monotoaona  and  sterile 
defloription — enormous  fiats  and  almost  impervious  scrubs 
■tntohing  in  every  direction j  and  dotted  with  shallow 
lagoons,  &om  which  a  sickly  and  decaying  vegetation  sent 
tip  an  ofiensive  odour  and  poisoned  the  atmosphere  with 
nuKsms. 

After  pushing  through  this  difBouIt  and  disheartening  coun- 
try for  a  considerable  distance  they  were  again  brought  to 
a  stuid  by  an  impassable  and  apparently  endless  swamp. 
They  had  now  reached  a  point  which  they  reckened  at  about 
five  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  their  place  of  de- 
parture, and  more  than  double  that  distance  by  the  devious 
ntate  iJiey  had  been  compelled  to  follow.  The  river,  which 
they  had  traced  so  great  a  distance,  had  not,  so  fat  as  thev  had 
been  able  to  discover,  received  a  ciingle  tributary  in  all  that 
vast  extent  of  country.  Being  unable  to  proceed  further  they 
baried  a  bottle  containing  the  names  of  the  party,  the  course 
they  then  proposed  to  pursue,  and  the  date  at  which  they  had 
reached  the  spoL  The  place  where  they  turned  back,  after 
fiiUowing  the  course  of  the  river  for  so  many  hundreds  uf 
miles,  was,  singularly  enough,  within  a  short  distance  of  (he 
junction  of  the  Lochlan  with  the  Murrumbidgee ;  and  they 
missed  the  discovery  of  that  fine  river  only  by  a  day  or  two's 

I'oumey.  Their  furthest  cump  was  about  lutitude  M  and 
angitade  149. 
They  retraced  their  steps  on  the  banks  of  the  Lachlan  until 
the  1st  of  August,  and  then  struck  across  the  country  in  u 
Dorth-east  direction,  in  order,  if  possiblo,  to  rtach  the  Mui- 
qaarie.  The  country  over  which  llity  now  travclh-d  coiisi.-ife.! 
prindpally  of  a  red  sandy  loam,  with  paU;hes  of  cypr.  .-s,  h-ix. 
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and  aoaoia  trees,  and  tracts  of  malle  somb.  On  the  14A. 
Angost,  having  travelled  about  a  hundred  mileSj  and  snffeicd 
from  want  of  water^  without  having  seen  any  signs  of  flu 
Haoquarie,  they  changed  their  course  to  the  eastward.  Thar 
provisions  were  now  beginning  to  fail,  and  they  fsared  thil 
if  they  proceeded  further  fiK>m  the  settled  ustrkts  tlitT 
would  be  unable  to  return.  After  filing  to  the  eastwiid, 
they  crossed  many  fine  streams,  and  at  length  reached  tin 
Maoquarie  about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  place  to  which  lb, 
Evans  had  traced  it  upon  his  first  journey.  They  fblloirri 
down  the  course  of  the  river  for  some  distanoe,  but  the  stiti 
of  their  provisions  and  other  circumstances  oompelled  than 
to  return  without  having  obtained  any  definite  informatioi 
as  to  its  further  course.  The  country  on  its  banks,  so  ftr 
as  they  went,  was  of  the  most  promising  descripticm ;  and 
their  return  journey  towards  Bathurst  was  throngn  a  dUtriet 
of  beautiful  hills  and  fertile  vaUeySj  in  which  the  streami 
abounded  with  fish  and  the  plains  wi^  game.  They  reacked 
the  settlement  after  an  absence  of  about  four  months  and  a  half 
having  added  greatly  to  what  was  previously  known  of  tlie 
interior  if  they  failed  to  achieve  all  at  which  Uiey  had  au 


The  result  of  this  exploring  expedition  was  to  awaken  i 
strung  desire  in  the  colonists  to  ascertain  more  aboat  t]» 
character  of  the  great  unknown  interior  on  whose  fringe  thef 
had  so  long  waited  and  wondered.  Macquarie  and  tbi 
Surveyor-General  were  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  likely  to  flow 
from  the  prosecution  of  enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  sooa 
after  the  return  of  the  party  from  the  journey  to  the  LachlaOi 
above  related,  it  was  resolved  to  equip  another  expedition  to 
explore  the  country  watered  by  that  still  more  promiflioi 
river  which  had  been  found  running  to  the  north-east,  w 
whose  further  discovery  had  to  be  abandoned  at  a  most 
interesting  part  of  its  course  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
supplies.  In  the  month  of  May  following — that  is,  in  ISIS— 
Mr.  Oxley  again  set  out,  with  a  well-equipped  party,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Harris,  a  surgeon  of  the  old  New  South  Waltf 
Corps ;  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy  surveyor;  Mr.  C.  Frazer,  botanist; 
and  twelve  men,  with  nineteen  horses,  and  six  months'  pron- 
sions.  Previa UR  to  the  departure  of  this  party  preparatiosi 
had  been  made  for  facilitating  their  proceedings  by  buildiog 
two  boats  at  the  point  on  the  Macquarie  which  they  bad 
first  struck  on  their  former  journey  in  returning  from  the 
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lAohlan.  In  these  boata  they  embarked  the  heaviest  portiona 
of  their  pTovieions  and  equipments,  while  the  horses  tJios 
relieved  prooeeded  along  the  banks.  They  found  as  they 
l^oceedea  that  the  river  received  the  waters  of  varioas 
tribataries,  and  in  its  increased  volume  was  frequently  aa 
mach  OS  three  hundred  feet  wide,  proportionately  deep, 
ud  varied  with  magnificent  reaches,  with  extensive  flats  of 
the  richest  land  on  either  side,  on  which  no  traces  of  floods 
oonld  be  discovered.  The  natives  were  numerous  and  not 
anfriendly,  and  wild  fowl  and  kangaroos  abundant  On  the 
lulls  which  formed  the  backgrounds  of  the  picturesque  scenes 
through  which  they  passed,  were  discovered  mineral  indica- 
tions  of  a  most  promising  character;  and  altogether  the 
q>lendid  prospects  which  seemed  to  lie  before  the  party 
rused  their  most  enthusiastic  expectations.  Here  at  length 
the  Australia  of  the  old  navigators — the  bright  vision  which 
had  lured  the  world  for  centuries — was  about  to  meet  the 
gase  of  civilised  men.  Here,  in  the  innermost  recesses  to 
which  the  coy  genius  of  Australia  could  retreat,  she  was  at 
last  about  to  reveal  her  choicest  treasures.  Never  was 
•nthnsiasm  doomed  to  quicker  disappointment.  As  they 
advanced  the  scene  gradually  changed.  At  every  mile  the 
country  became  fiatter  and  more  uninteresting,  until,  having 
reached  the  148th  degree  of  longitude  and  the  Slst  of  latitude, 
tlie  river  lost  itself  in  apparently  interminable  marshes  and 
•wamps,  amid  which  further  progress  appeared  impossible. 
Ur .  Oxley  thought  he  had  now  reachea  the  margin  of  an 
inland  sea.  His  account  says  : — "To  assert  positively  that 
we  were  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  or  sea  into  which 
tliis  great  body  of  water  is  discharged,  might  reasonably  be 
dMmed  a  conclnsion  that  has  nothing  but  conjecture  for  its 
b*^;  but,  if  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  from  actual  appear- 
ances, which  our  subsequent  route  tended  more  strongly 
to  confirm,  I  feel  confident  wa  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  an  inland  sea."  Mr.  Oxiey's  speculations,  however,  on 
this  as  on  other  important  points  in  Australian  geography, 
although  by  no  means  improbable  when  made,  turned  out 
to  be  erroneous.  Defeated  but  not  dismayed  by  the  obstacles 
before  them,  and  hoping  to  achieve  in  another  direction 
■omathisg  more  worthy  ot  note  than  seemed  possible  in 
the  great  marshes  of  the  Macquarie,  the  faces  of  the  party 
were  now  turned  towards  the  east.  A  lofty  range  of  nills, 
which  in  iheir  outward  journey  they  had  seen  in  that  direo- 
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tion,  was  the  object  to  which  they  now  steered  their  couzae. 
These  hills  were  bare  and  dark  in  appearance,  and  had  been 
named  Arbuthnot's  Range,  but  were  al'terwards.  and  are  still, 
known  as  the  Warrambungle  Mountaina.  Their  coona 
towards  them  lay  over  a  diiHcult  country  of  alternate  swamp 
and  scrub.  Much  of  the  ground,  even  where  dry  on  the 
surface,  was  rotten  and  treacherous^  and  the  horses  suk 
almost  knee-deep  at  every  step ;  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
a  short  time  they  lost  several  of  their  beat  animals  and  almost 
exhausted  the  remainder. 

On  the  27th  July,  when  they  had  been  out  aboat  t^ 
months,  they  reached  the  banks  of  a  considerable  stream- 
more  than  five  hundred  feet  wide,  and  apparently  in  flood 
by  the  heavy  rains  which  were  now  falling.  This  river  mi 
named  the  Castlereagh,  and  after  waiting  on  its  banks  for  ft 
few  days  it  fell  so  much  that  they  were  able  to  cross  it  Tb 
heavy  rains,  however,  had  rendered  the  country  almost 
impassable :  but  they  straggled  on,  and  at  length  reached  * 
hill  which  they  named  Kangaroo  Hill  from  the  numbers  of 
those  animals  found  there,  but  which  was  after wanls  called 
Loadstone  Hill  from  the  remarkable  effect  it  produced  on  th* 
compass,  which  was  suddenly  reversed,  so  that  the  needle 
pointed  to  the  south.  On  ascending  Arbuthnot's  Range  they 
ascertained  that  its  loftiest  point  (Mount  Exmouth)  wis 
about  three  thousand  foet  high.  From  this  elevation  Mr. 
Oxley  described  the  surrounding  country  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  north-east,  commencing  at  N.  33  degrees  E,  and 
extending  to  N.  51  degrees  K.,  a  lofty  and  magnificent  range 
of  hills  was  seen  lifting  their  blue  heads  above  the  horizoa. 
This  range  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Earl  o» 
Hardwicke,  and  was  distant  on  a  medium  from  lOo  to  1?^ 
miles ;  its  highest  elevations  wore  named  Mount  Apsley  atd 
Mount  Shirley.  The  country  between  Mount  Exmouth  and 
this  bounding  range  was  oroken  into  rugged  hills,  and 
apparently  deep  valleys,  and  several  minor  ranges  of  hills  also 
appeared.  The  high  hmds  from  the  east  and  south-east 
gradually  lessened  to  the  north-west,  when  they  were  Io<t  ia 
the  immense  levels  which  bounded  the  interior  abyss  oi  this 
singular  country,  the  gulf  in  which  both  water  and  mountai!^ 
seem  to  bo  as  nothing.  Mount  Kxmouth  seems  priacipolij 
composed  of  iron-stone  ;  and  some  of  the  richest  ore  1  i:*^^ 
yet  seen  was  found  upon  it." 

Leaving  the  Warranibuugle  Range,  they  continued  th-.i: 
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■aej  towardii  the  coast,  passing  through  a  broken  country 
a  muob  good  land,  for  about  a  hundred  miles.  Keeping 
1  towards  the  eastern  coast,  they  crossed  Liverpool  Plains, 
ktainiDg  many  tracts  of  splendid  openly- woo  (led  country, 
uisting  of  alternate  hills  aod  yolleys,  aud  abounding  with 
tne  and  with  a  nuniBrous  population  of  aborigines.  They 
med  many  of  the  more  prominent  hills,  visible  from  their 
\,  butoa  the  appellutions  then  conferred  have  mostly  given 
B  to  the  original  native  or  some  more  popular  designation 
rould  be  useless  to  particularise  them.  From  an  elevation 
Bed  Whitwell  Hill  they  had  a  view  of  a  magniScent  country, 
Etli  mountains  stretching  to  the  eastward.  On  the  ^nd 
September  tliey  reached  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  they 
named  the  Feel ;  aud  after  crossing  i^  passed  over  some  lofty 
'.'levations,  and  through  fine  valleys,  with  numerous  streams 
running  westward. 

Beyond  this  they  found  the  streams  running  to  the  eastward, 
and  it  was  evident  they  had  passed  the  dividing  range,  sepa- 
rating the  waters  of  the  great  interior  from  those  which  fell 
into  the  Pacific,  which  washed  the  shores  of  the  eastern  oooat. 
The  reat  of  their  joarney  was  through  an  extremely  broken 
and  picturesque  country,  of  a  different  geological  character 
from  that  which  hud  been  the  scene  of  their  wanderings  to 
the  westward  of  the  dividiDg  range.  Rocks  and  glens,  lofty 
precipii  ea  and  shaggy  woods,  nlti^rnated  with  rich  open  forest 
lands.  They  were  at  an  elevation  of  several  thoasand  feet,* 
and  their  lieseent  to  the  lower  coast  district  was  extremely 
difllcult.  They  at  length  reached  a  fine  stream,  which  they 
named  the  Hastings,  and  which  brought  them  to  the  coast, 
after  having  traversed,  from  their  furthest  western  point  in 
the  great  marahes  of  the  Macquarie,  an  extent  of  country 
measuring  nearly  four  hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
on  which  the  foot  of  civilised  man  had  never  before  been  set 
Tlie  spot  where  they  reached  the  sea  was  Fort  Macquarie: 
&nd  as  this  was  before  any  settlement  had  been  formed  there, 
they  still  bad  a  difficult  journey  before  them  ia  order  to  reach 
the  sottltid  districts.  The  coast,  between  the  place  where  they 
struck  the  Pacific  aud  Newtaistle,  ths  nearest  spot  where 
civilised  men  were  to  be  found,  was  interrupted  and  broken  by 
numerous  indentations  and  suit  wat«r  lakes,  dilUcult  to  cross 
and  impossible  to  avoid.      In  those  circumstances  the  travel- 

,n  Uaflttng^,  ii  about  ffltOO  (wt  high. 
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lera  ware  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  boat^  half  buried  in  tlia 
Band,  the  remains  probably  of  a  wreok*  This  boat  the  men 
carried  on  their  shoulders  for  about  ninety  miles  from  one 
inlet  to  another. 

With  the  natives,  throughout  their  long  journey  in  the 
interior,  that  had  no  confliot,  and  had  experienoed  no  difficdtj 
up  to  this  time  in  maintaining  fHendly  relations.  They  fooiid 
the  coast  natives,  however,  extremely  fcreaoherous;  ion 
although  the  savages  professed  to  be  most  £nendlv»  they 
attacked  the  party  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  oanger- 
ously  wounded  some  of  the  men.  They  at  length  readied 
Port  Stephens,  and  from  thence  were  conveyed  to  Newcastle, 
where  they  arrived  on  5th  November,  after  an  absence  from 
the  settled  districts  of  more  than  five  months,  dnring  wUch 
period  they  had  accomplished  by  £bj:  the  longest  journey  whick 
up  to  that  period  had  been  undertaken  into  the  interior  of  the 
Great  South  Land ;  and  had  added  a  vast  extent  of  magnifi- 
cent country  to  the  previously  known  territory. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  colonisation  had  prospects 
so  brilliant  presented  themselves  as  were  before  the  settlers  of 
New  South  Wales  at  the  period  of  the  first  opening  up  of  the 
great  unknown  interior.  A  boundless  extent  of  rich  and 
practically  unowned  country  awaited  their  occupation ;  the 
transportation  system  supplied  them  abundantly  with  labour; 
whil^  the  profuse  disbursement  of  British  funds  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  system  afforded  a  ready  market  and  good 
prices  for  their  produce.  On  every  side  new  life  and  enei;gy 
were  displayed  by  the  settlers,  and  all  were  desirous  of  pud^ 
ing  forward  to  secure  a  share  in  the  magnificent  lands  which 
had  been  discovered  beyond  the  mountains. 

Other  routes  through  the  coast  range  than  that  discovered 
by  Wentworth  and  his  companions  were  soon  sought  for 
and  found.  So  early  as  1814  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume  and  his 
brother,  two  youths,  the  sons  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
natives  of  the  colony,  had  penetrated  through  the  mountain! 
at  a  point  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
previously  opened  route  to  the  western  interior,  and  had 
disooverea  the  country  around  Bong-bong  and  Berrima.  Two 
or  three  years  subsequently,  Mr.  Hume,  accompanied  bj 
Mr.  Meehan,  government  surveyor,  made  further  successfiil 
exploring  journeys  in  the  same  direction ;  in  these  journeys 
Goulbum  plains,  and  a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Argyle,  as 
far  as  Lake  Bathurst,  were  discovered. 


r  this,  tcT  ioveral  years,  the  exploration  of  the  interior 

I  principally  earned  on  by  private  colonista  in  search  of 
.jk  Btationa;  and  from  various  sources  during  this  period 

paonre  reached  Sydney  of  great  rivers  among  the  mountaina 
Itlie  south-west,  which  it  was  alleged  exceeded  in  the 
■time  of  their  waters  and  the  magniEconoe  of  the  country 
Tough  which  they  flowed  anything  which  had  before  been 
|ti  in  Australia.  These  accounts,  derived  from  the  imper- 
Uy  understood  statements  of  the  aboriginal  natives,  were, 
bvever,  a  long  time  before  they  oseiimed  any  definite  shape. 
Je  mystery  attaching  to  rivers  running  apparently  towards 
I  centre  of  the  continent  was  not  yet  destined  to  be  solved, 
J  many  years  elapsed  before  the  true  positions  and  coursea 
the  Murmmbidgee  and  the  Murray  were  revealed.    During 

II  interval,  however,  the  colonists  were  not  inactive,  but 
Ire  gradually  pushing  their  grazing  operations  to  the  south 
WeU  as  to  the  west,  and  within  four  or  five  years  after  Mr, 
'me's  disooveryof  Goulbum  plains  and  the  Argyle  districts 

Krge  extent  of  land  in  that  direction  was  ttUcen  up  by 

rate  persons  for  pastoral  purposes, 

"  vemor  Macquarie,  ever  active  in  the  discharge  of  his 

B,  determined,  in  1820,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  newly-settled 

ftthem  districts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  as 

"  Q  character  of  the  country.     The  journal  of  a  gentleman 

was  one  of  the  vice-regal  party  on  the  occasion  referred 

Baffords  a  lively  picture  of  the  progress  of  settlement  at 

pt  period,  and  contains  some  very  interesting  remarks  on 

Jl^  appearance  of  the  country  and  its  capabilities  for  coloni- 

■on,  as  they  presented  themselves  to  an  observant  stranger, 

re  the  inroads  of  the  white  man  had  much  modified  the 

ioal  aspect  of  things.     The  Governor's  party  left  Liver- 

1  (then  the  frontier  town  in  that  direction,)  on  the  16th 

tober,  travelling  through  the  bush  towards  the  south-west. 

night  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  were  disturbed  by 

^^B  roaring  of  a  wild  bull  which  had  found  its  way  into  their 

Mmp      In  the  morning,  on  resuming  their  journey,  they  saw 

several  herds  of  wild  cattle,  and  kangaroos  were  numerous. 

On  the  13th  they  reached  what  was  then  known  as  Throsby'a 

coanfry  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  learn  that  even 

at  that  early  period  the  evidences  of  prosperity  and  enterprise 

there  seen  were  of    the   most  substantial    character.      The 

account  says : — 

"  Wo  entered   on  what  is  called  'the  New  Country,"  or 
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'Throsby's  Country/  so  called  after  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  discovered.  A  river  of  very  moderate  size  divides  it 
from  the  old  coantry,  and  its  general  aspect  differs  widely 
indeed  from  any  thing  we  had  yet  seen ;  richness  of  soil,  and 
beautiful  scenery,  combining  their  charms  to  increase  ita 
interest  One  of  Mr.  Throsby's  herds,  consisting,  I  b^eve, 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  bullocks,  was  feeding  os 
the  plain,  and  their  appearance  bespoke  at  once  the  incrmed 
fertiHty  of  the  country ;  they  would  have  done  credit  to 
a  first-rate  English  farmer.  They 'were  large  sized,  and 
exceedingly  fat;  some  of  them,  we  were  informed,  would 
weigh  nine  cwt  A  ride  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  fortlier 
brought  us  to  Mr.  Throsby's  cottage,  which  is  situated  on  s 
rising  and  moderately  elevated  mount,  commanding  a  good 
prospect  of  gently  undulating  hills  and  fine  fertile  valieyv. 
We  arrived  at  Mr.  Throsby's  by  half-past  one,  having  onlj 
travelled  twelve  miles;  every  one  seems  pleased  witht^daj^i 
excursion,  and  delighted  with  the  country  we  have  now 
entered  on.  A  short  time  made  our  little  camp  habitable^ 
and  our  comfort  was  promoted  by  Mr.  Throsby's  hospitality. 
From  Throsby  Park  to  Tin-doon-bindahl  is  eleven  miles,  and 
the  country  beautifuL  Scarcely  a  new  spot  opened  to  oar 
view,  but  the  exclamation  was  heard  from  some  one  or  other, 
'  what  a  delightful  situation  for  a  gentleman's  house  and 
pleasure  grounds  V  The  soil  is  in  general  shallow,  but  there 
are  many  tracts  that  appeared  fit  for  every  purpose  of  tha 
farmer. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  Wollondilly  before  two  o'clock  Mr. 
Throsby  and  I  rode  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  further  to 
examine  the  soil,  which  had  again  assumed  a  fertile  appeI^ 
ance,  with  the  most  beautiful  prospects  and  scenery  that  cas 
be  imagined.  I  think,  however,  this  district  is  better  suited 
for  the  grazier  than  the  agriculturist. 

"Our  tents  to-day  were  pitched  on  the  lowermost  of  a  range 
of  gently  swelling  hills,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  ^te 
had  some  difficulty  in  selecting  the  most  beautiful  spot,  for 
every  spot  was  beautiful.  This  evening  was  passed  pleasantlj* 
as  all  the  preceding  ones  had  been  We  all  made  little  excur- 
sions, in  different  directions ;  and  when  we  met  again,  each 
gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen." 

Eoads  were  at  this  time  being  rapidly  pushed  into  the  xav 
country,  and  on  the  21  st  thoy  camo  upon  a  road  gang: — "  Wi 
arrived  at  Cook-bunduu   about   eleven,    whither    the  roal- 
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nuikere'  party  hod  worked  their  way.  They  were  exceedingly 
-dean  ana  orderly.  By  two  the  baggage  arriyed,  and  the  tents 
were  put  up  in  a  sort  of  glen,  something  resembling  an  amphi- 
theatre, formed  by  a  range  of  hills,  estimated  to  be  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  the  foot  of  which  ia 
washed  by  a  murmuring  stream,  here  and  there  coUectiiig 
into  deep  reaches.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  these,  we  tooknp 
our  abode  for  tbe  night  It  waa  with  considerable  reluo- 
tanoe  wa  separated  to  retire  to  rest  about  ten.  At  that  hour, 
ihe  moon  ehone  with  great  brilliancy ;  not  a  oloud  was  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  stiliuesB  of  tbe  night,  combined  with  tlie 
majestic  scenery  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  gave  a  idegree 
of  energy  to  the  mind  that  fitted  it  for  oontemplating  the 
beantiee  of  nature." 

On  tbe  22nd  Qoulbuin  plains  and  Breadalbase  plalas  were 
teached,  and  the  latter  named  by  the  Governor,  the  name  of 
the  former  having  been  previouslv  conferred  by  their  disoo- 
verer.  Tbe  native  denizens  of  tne  foreet  bad  at  that  early 
period  hardly  become  aware  of  the  danger  which  the  proximity 
of  the  while  man  involved,  and  their  curiosity  almost  over- 
oune  their  fear.  "We  had  ridden,"  says  tbe  account,  "about 
three  miles,  when  four  emus  were  observed  at  a  coneiderable 
diat&nce.  On  seeing  us  they  showed  a  disposition  to  rim 
sway  ;  but,  as  we  stood  still,  they  turned,  and  after  gazing  a 
&w  minutes  came  towards  us,  stopping  every  now  and  then 
to  reconnoitre,  and  then,  coming  a  little  &rther,  until  they 
approached  within  twelve  or  fifteen  yards,  when,  taking 
night,  they  ran  off  with  great  rapidity.  Lake  Bathurst  waa 
leached  on  the  23rd.  It  was  at  that  period  a  magnificent 
■heet  of  water,  twenty  milee  or  more  in  circumference, 
covered  with  flocks  of  wild  fowl  The  journal  of  the  trip 
Mys : — "  This  morning  presented  beauties  such  as  wa  had 
not  seen  during  the  journey; — a  lake  on  one  side  and 
verdant  plains  on  tbe  other.  The  number  of  witd  duoks 
floating  on  tbe  smooth  boeom  of  the  lake  was  absolutely 
incredible.  Coneiderable  numbers  of  black  swans,  too,  were 
■wimming  up  and  down  in  all  the  dignity  and  seeming 
eelf-importance  that  this  graceful  bird  is  known  to  assume." 
This  was  tbe  extent  of  tlie  writer's  journey,  who  concludes 
liifl  acoouut  by  speaking  in  the  warmest  terms  of  Maoquarie'a 
social  qualities;  uud  extols  his  never-failing  good  humour 
and  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  inaDuers. 

Lake  Bathurat  and  Lalce  Goorgu   were  believed  at  that 
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period  to  be  the  Bonrcea  of  some  oonndenUe  ri^rariAicih 
entered  ilie  sea  on  the  sonthem  ooast ;  and  it  was  tlioai^t,  it 
the  mouth  of  this  stream  could  be  discovered,  that  it  woiiU, 
in  all  probability^  afford  an  easy  means  of  access  by  ^vtfter 
to  the  rich  and  extensive  districts  which  had  just  been  opened 
up  by  the  southern  track  across  the  mountains*  In  punuum 
ox  this  idea>  Lieutenant  R  Johnston,  RN.,  was  shortly  aftsr- 
wards  despatched,  in  the  cutter  Snapper,    to  explore  tint 
portion  of  the  coast  where  it  was  thought  the  month  of  thii 
unaginary  river  was  likely  to  be  found.  lieutenant  John^OB 
was  also*  instructed  to  make  inquiries  during  the  coutm  of 
his  voyage  respecting  the  fate  of  Captain  Stewart^  and  a  paitj 
under  his  command,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Government 
in  a  small  vessel  a  few  months  before  to  make  an  examiasr 
tion  of  the  coast   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Twofold  Bij. 
Captain  Stewart's  party  had  never  been  heard  of  after  learing 
Sydney,  and  were  generally  believed  to  have  perished  at  sea 
As  the  idea  that  the  waters  of  the  southern  lalxes  flowed  into 
the  sea  on  the  southern  coast  was  a  mistaken  one,  Lieutensnt 
Johnston  waSj  of  course,  not  successful  in  the  main  object 
of  his  voyage^  but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  i 
considerable  river,  called  by  the  natives  the  Bundoo,  bat 
which  he  named  the  Clyde,  and  up  which   he   sailed  fbr 
nearly  thirty   miles,   and  learned  from  the   aborigines  oa 
its  banks  some  particulars  as  to  the  fate  of  the  missing  paitj 
imder  Captain  Stewart  which  had  been  despatched  on  aa 
errand  somewhat  similar    to  his  own.      From    the    Clyda 
natives  he  also  obtained  intelligence  respecting  a  man  named 
Briggs  and  his  companions,  runaways  from  Sydney,  who  wen 
supposed  to  have  left  Port  Jackson  in  a  whale-boat,  and  had 
never  afterwards  been  heard  of.      Lieutenant   Johnstone'i 
account  of  what  he  ascertained  from  the  natives  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  On  my  way  up  I  saw  several  native  fires  near  tin 
banks.     At  one  place  I  landed,  taking  with  me  two  natiTes 
who  had  accompanied  me  from  Sydney ; — upon  which  we 
were  met  by  a  tribe,  who  showed  no  symptoms  of  hostilitf 
towards    us,    but    entered    freely  into    conversation;  aw 
through    my  interpreters  I  learned   the    particulars  of  the 
melancholy  loss  of  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  boat's  crew;  as  also  of 
a  man  of  tne  name  of  Briggs  and  his  companions,  who  sqdm 
time  since  made  their  escape  from  Fort  Jackson  in  a  wluli 
boat     Stewart,  they  said,  having  lost  his  boat  near  Twofold 
Bay,  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  back  by  land  to 
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Sydney,  when  he  and  his  crew  were  cut  off  by  the  oativeB 
of  Twofold  Bay.  Briggs  and  his  companions  were  upset  in 
Bateman's  Bay,  &nd  being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
land,  were  not  able  to  rench  the  ebore.  Such  was  the  account 
which  the  natives  of  this  tribe  gave  of  these  oatastrophee ; 
but,  as  I  saw  knives,  tomahawks,  and  part  of  the  boat's 
^ar  in  their  hute,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  runaways 
inffered  the  same  ftite  aa  the  unfortunate  Stewart,  and  that 
this  very  tribe  were  probably  their  murderers."* 

The  progress  of  interior  exploration,  and  the  uncertainty 
'Which  surrounded  the  subject  of  the  great  rivei^  which  had 
be«n  discovered  with  courses  trending  in  directions  so  un- 
accountable, awakened  a  desire  for  a  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  various  parts  of  the  coast  than  had  hitherto  been. 
nodertalten.  The  seizure  of  the  lamented  Flinders,  by  the 
InfacDOaj  De  Caen,  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  had  no  doubt 
deprived  the  world  of  much  valuable  information  reEpeoting 
the  northern  and  north-western  shores  of  Australia;  and 
many  doubts  eoncerninjj  various  parts  of  the  coast  still 
remained  to  be  solved.  The  colony,  however,  was  hardly  in 
a  GufBcientiy  advanced  state  to  undertake  works  unconnected 
with  prospects  of  early  gain  ;  but  iu  1S17  the  British  Govern- 
ment took  the  matter  iu  hand,  and  resolved  to  send  Captain 
■  J*.  P.  King,  eon  of  Bligh's  predecessor  in  the  government  of 
tie  colony,  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  northern  and 
So rth- western  coasts. 

In  pursuauce  of  this  object,  Captain  King  reached  Sydney 
ID  September,  1317,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Btddome  and 
Ude,  as  assistants,  and  was  there  joined  by  Mr.  A.  Cunningham 
the  botanist  A  small  vessel  of  84  tons,  called  the  Mermaid, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  out  for  the  expedition,  which  sailed 
trom  Fort  Jaclison  on  the  22nd  December  following,  and  took 
the  route  by  Bass's  Straits  and  Cape  Leuwin,  On  March 
24th  tho  Mermaid  reached  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  iden- 
tified the  place  which  Dampier  had  visited  more  than  a 
century  before.  Iu  sailing  northward  the  commander  of  the 
Mermaid  made  some  unimportant  discoveries  at  Rowley's 
Shoala,    and  then    continued    hia  course  round   Cape  Van 

*  CaptBiD  Stewart  wag  tb*  father  of  Mr.  Robert  Stfwutt  lata  member  of 
the  LegiiUlite  Aecmbl;  foi  East  Sjioty,  No  Eurttatr  particutlrs  Kspwtiog 
th>  fate  of  the  Captaia  and  hi£  poll;  were  nver  uc«tlsiaed. 
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Diemen  to  the  Ooulbum  lalandB,  whioh  were  discovered  ind 
named.  On  the  north-western  coasts,  wherever  thej  landed, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  planted  the 
seeds  of  such  fruits,  plants,  and  herbs  as  he  thought  saitaUe 
to  the  soil  and  climate  or  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  man. 
Proceeding  westward,  Port  Essington  was  discovered  and 
surveyed.  Van  Diemen's  Gulf  explored,  and  the  Alligator 
Elver  entered  aad  ascended  for  thirty-six  miles.  This  riTcr, 
as  its  name  implies,  abounded  in  alligators.  It  was  at  first 
a  very  wide  and  deep  stream,  but  its  rapid  decrease  in  volomi 
damped  any  hopes  that  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  iti 
affording  an  opeoing  into  Uie  unknown  interior.  From  Via 
Diemen's  Gulf  they  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Timor  to  refits 
and  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  29th  July,  1818. 

In  July  of  the  following  year  (1819)  Captain  King  agaia 
proceeded  to  the  north-west  coast  He  went  on  this  occasioa 
by  Torres'  Straits  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  He  nov 
examined  the  north-western  coast  from  Clurenee  Stmits  to 
Cambridge  Gulf,  and  from  thence  to  Cape  JLoudouderry  and 
Cassini  Island,  from  which  point  he  again  proceeded  to 
Coepang,  in  Timor,  and  from  thence  to  Sydney.  In  tHi 
voyage  the  most  remarkable  object  seen  was  a  singultf 
natural  formation  at  Cambridge  Gulf,  which  so  much  resexo- 
bled  a  military  fortiBcation,  with  towers  and  ramparts,  that 
it  was  diiBcult  at  first  view  to'  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  human  hands.  The  hill  which  was  the  site  of  thii 
remarkable  formation  was  named  Mount  Cockbum. 

In  the  following  year,  Captain  King,  again  accompanied  bj 
Allen  Cunningham,  resumed  the  survey  of  the  north-wetf 
coast,  from  where  he  had  left  it  on  his  second  visit  Th* 
most  southerly  point  reached  on  the  third  voyage  was  Prinoi 
Kegent*s  Kiver,  in  Brunswick  Bay,  a  little  to  the  north  of  tbt 
site  of  the  unfortunate  Camden  harbour  settlement  latdj 
formed  by  Victorian  colonists. 

In  1821  Captain  King  undertook  his  last  voyag«  ^ 
exploring  and  surveying  on  the  north-western  co^c^ 
Cunningham  again  went  with  him.  A  singularly  interesun; 
discoYery,  in  connection  with  the  aboriginal  nativt-s,  vai 
made  in  the  course  of  this  voyage.  In  ptissing  Prinasi 
Charlette's  Bay, '  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  about  ivJ 
hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Cape  York,  Mr.  Cunuiu^'haa 
discovered  in  some  caverns  in  the  clifib  a  variety  of  nutira 
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paintings,  representing  animals,  weapons,  utensils,  and  other 
objects.  They  were  executed  upon  a  ground  of  red  ochre, 
rubbed  on  the  dark  schistus  rock  ;  the  figures  were  outlined 
bj  dots,  and  the  objects  further  delineated  by  transyerse 
lines  or  belts  of  white  argillaceous  earth,  which  had  been 
worked  up  into  a  paste ;  they  represented  with  tolerable 
accuracy  figures  of  sharks,  porpoises,  turtles,  lizards,  trepang, 
Btar-fish,  clubs,  canoes,  water  gourds,  kangaroos,  and  dogs. 
The  total  number  of  fissures  depicted  was  upwards  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  work,  whatever  its  object,  must 
have  occupied  much  time  and  called  for  the  exercise  of 
considerable  patience  and  no  little  skill.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  anything  of  the  kind  had  been  noticed  in  connec- 
tion with  aboriginal  customs,  but  since  then  many  native 
rock  paintings  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Australia. 

On  reaching  the  north-west  coasts  the  scene  of  their 
labours,  they  sailed  up  Prince  Regent's  River  for  about  fifty 
miles,  and  found  that  it  was  also  infested  with  alligators, 
acme  of  them  twenty  feet  long;  and  also  by  a  curious 
creature^  which,  although  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  had  two 
legs,  and  appeared  to  be  amphibious,  running  about  on  the 
nudbanks  with  great  speed,  but  instantly  burying  itself  in 
the  mud  when  alarmed.  Captain  King,  after  quitting  this 
river,  proceeded  south  as  far  as  Cape  Latouche  Treville,  in 
latitude  about  18]^,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  the  Mauritius. 
He  then  returned  to  King  George's  Sound,  and  from  thence 
going  northward  commenced  the  survey  of  Swan  River,  and 
after  proceeding  as  far  as  the  Buccaneer  Archipelago  returned 
to  Sydney,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1822. 

Captain  King's  voyages  occupied  a  period  of  about  four 
years,  and  although  they  were  not  remarkable  for  striking 
discoveries  or  exciting  adventures,  they  contributed  very 
materially  to  enlarge  the  before  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
sorth-west  coast,  and  added  many  facts  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTBR     IV. 

THB  BXLISXOUB,  lOCIAL,  AKD  POLITICAL  OOSTOITIOlia  OV  TH*  OOIAn  BCIIM 
MACQUABIb's  admin  ISTBATIOK — PB0OBE88  OP  PAflTOBAL  ZVTEIPBIII^ 
PL0008  AMD  DBOUGBTS — CHAKOES  DT  THE  FUBSUITS  AVD  BABOlt  Ot  TO 
BTTTLBBS. 

Thb  condition  of  the  colony — religions,  social,  and  politicil 
—during  Macquarie*s  administration,  was  estremely  peculiir. 
Great  advances  in  all  the  outward  appliances  and  means  of 
improvement,  both  religious  and  educational,  were  un- 
doubtedly made ;  and  notwithstanding  the  pecular  social 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  there  was  i 
comparative  absence  of  crimes  of  violence;  but  the  infioz 
of  thousands  of  convicts,  the  general  laxity  of  discipline,  sad 
the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Governor  himself  to  men 
infringements  of  morality  on  the  part  of  the  prisonen* 
provided  they  avoided  the  commission  of  legal  offences  and 
showed  a  tendency  to  industry  and  a  desire  to  improve  tbeir 
worldly  circumstances,  produced  a  very  deplorable  conditioa 
of  manners  and  morals  in  the  bulk  of  the  community. 

Previous  to  the  period  of  Macquarie's  rule,  no  religiooi 
denomination  in  the  colony,  except  the  Chuzch  of  EnglandL 
had  had  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  a  regular 
pastor  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  even  the  only  regulariy 
ordained  Episcopal  clergyman  ^then  authorised  to  exercise  kit 
functions  in  the  colony — the  Kev.  Samuel  Marsden — ^wsi 
absent  He  returned  from  England,  however,  shortly  afte^ 
wards,  bringing  with  him  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cowper  and 
Cartwright,  as  before  m'entioned.  In  addition  to  these  gentle- 
men, two  or  three  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  shortly  afterwards  sent  out  by  the  Home  Government; 
and  in  August,  1815,  the  first  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Bet. 
Samuel  Leigh,  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  what  soon  became  a  flourishing  and  numerous  religious  bodj. 
Another  Wesleyan  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carvosso,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  piety  and  zeal,  and  of  considerable  attainments 
as  a  scholar  and  a  naturalist,  arrived  a  few  years  afterwards 
The  seeds  planted  by  these  zealous  men  have  since  flourished 
and  yielded  such  an  abundant  increase,  that  the  Weihjan 
Church  now  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  every  one  of 
the  Australian  settlements. 
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In  1817  the  Bey.  W.  (yFlynn,  a  clergyman  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  anived  in  New  South  Wales.  Although  not 
the  first  Catholic  priest  that  had  visited  the  colony,  he  was  the 
first  deputed  expressly  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people  of  his  communion,  of  whom  at  that  period  there 
mast  have  been  nearly  ten  thousand  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  Catholics  of  that  day,  although 
strong  in  numbers,  were  so  weak  in  position  and  influence, 
that  Father  OTlynn  had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  shore  than 
m  very  determined  opposition  was  reused  against  him; 
and  so  influential  were  his  enenues  that  he  was  required 
by  the  Governor  to  produce  a  formal  permission  from 
the  Imperial  authorities  to  officiate  in  the  colony.  Being 
unable  to  comply  with  this  demand,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  country  at  once.  Instead,  however,  of  obeying  this  Algerian 
mandate,  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself,  but  was  soon 
arrested,  confined  for  a  time,  and  ultimately  sent  back  to 
iBogland ;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  a  numerously  signed 
petition  was  presented  to  Macquarie  in  his  favour,  praying 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
m  large  section  of  the  people  who  would  otherwise  be  left 
•Btirely  destitute  of  religious  teaching.  Lord  Donoghmore, 
skortly  after  Mr.  OTlynn  reached  England,  brought  the  case 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  matter,  very  naturally, 
oreated  considerable  excitement  What  had  at  first  been 
ttonght  by  the  Catholics  of  the  colony  a  great  hardship  and  a 
gross  wrong,  eventually  turned  out  most  favourably  to  their 
interests.  The  attention  awakened  on  the  subject,  and  the 
•tnae  of  justice  aroused  in  the  public  mind  at  home,  at  length 
iildaced  Lord  Bathurst  to  make  provision  for  the  salaries  of 
t«ro  Catholic  clergymen,  who  were  forthwith  despatched  to 
{be  colony  fully  accredited  by  the  Home  Government  The 
sapid  progress  made  by  the  Catholics  from  this  period  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in 
Vovember,  1821,  before  Macquarie's  departure  from  the  colony, 
11m  foondation  stone  of  St  Marv's  Cathedral — before  its  late 
tB^brtnnate  destruction  by  fire,  the  largest  Catholic  Church  in 
Anstralia— was  laid.  The  Governor  himself  performed  the 
etremony  of  laying  the  first  stone ;  and  the  Rev.  Father  Therry, 
Cae  of  the  priests  who  had  then  recently  arrived,  thanked  his 
Xlcellency  in  suitable  terms  for  his  kindness  and  assistance. 
llaoqiiarie  replied  by  the   expression  of  a  hope  that  the 
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enoouragement  whicH  the  Goyemment  had  afforded  to  the 
Boman  Catholio  body  would  prove  an  indacetnent  to  them  tc^ 
oontinue,  as  he  had  ever  found  them  to  be,  loyal  and  faithfuls 
Bubjectsof  the  Crown. 

The  Presbyterians  had  not  up  to  this  period  any  regularly 
ordained  ministers  of  their  own  church,  although  a  number  of 
respectable  free  persons  of  that  communion  had  long  before 
settled  in  the  colony ;  and  at  Portland  Head,  on  the  Hawkes- 
bury  Eiver,  some  of  them  had,  so  early  as  1809,  erected  j 
church  and  regularly  assembled  for  public  worship.  It  is 
stated  in  Dr.  Lang's  History  that  this  church  was-  the  £rst 
place  of  worship  erected  in  the  colony  by  voluntary  effort,  birf 
this  appears  to  have  been  a  mistake,  since  the  first  buildup 
nsed  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  members  of  the  ChurcM 
England  owed  its  existence  to  private  zeal.  The  place  la 
question—  perhaps  it  was  hardly  worthy  of  being  called  » 
church — was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Sydney  Cove,  in  1753, 
and  was  a  few  years  afterwards  destroj'e J  by  fire.  It  wiS 
built  of  what  was  called  wattle  and  dab — that  is,  wattles  or 
small  rods  and  branches  of  trees  plastered  o\or  with  clayo^ 
mud — and  muinly  owed  its  erection  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johuston. 
The  church  trectt-d  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Portland  Head  in 
1809  was  a  superior  structure,  and  cost  upwards  of  £400,  » 
large  sum  to  raise  among  the  members  of  a  small  relipoa* 
community  in  those  days.  Divine  worship  was  conducted  in 
it  for  many  ye«ir3  by  one  of  the  settlers,  Mr.  James  Mein,»  ^^^ 
venerable  old  man,  still  remembered  by  some  of  the  oldtf  "^-^^ 
settlers  on  the  llawkesbury. 

The  Church  of  England  establishment, before  the  termination 

of  Macquario's  rule,  consisted  of  no  less  than  nine  minist«i* 
Some  of  them,   like  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr.   Cartwright,  wert 
gentlemen  eminently  qualified  for  the  position   wliich  ib?y 
occupi»d,   and  laboured  zealously  in  the  cause  of  religion:  — 
while  others  were  so  much  engrossed  in  worldly  pursuits  tl»»*  ^ 
their  sacred  duties  occupied  very  little  of  their  time  oratten* 
tion.     Mew  South  Wales  was,  at  that  period,  nominally  f**^ 
of  the  Indian  diocese,  of  which  the  celebrated  llober  waith^"- 
bishop;  but,  practically,  the  liev.    Samuel  Marsden  was  tJj 
head  of  the  church  in   the  colony,  and  was   usually  caW 
Bishop    Marsden,       This   gentleman    occupied  a  Very  con- 
spicuous place  for  many  years  as  a  magistrate,  a  settlor,  aou 
a  trader,  as  well  as  a  minister  of  religion,  and  probably  ^^ 
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charaoter  of  few  men,  in  any  age  of  the  world,  has  been 
poartrayed  in  such  various  and  contradictory  colours  as  his. 
He  arrived  in  New  South  Wales  in  1794;  was' a  man, 'of 
most  active  and  energetic  character,  but  unpopular  in  the 
highest  degree  with  the  emancipists  and  those  who  espoused 
their  cause.  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  his  work  on  the  colony, 
characterises  him  as  a  reverend  hypocrite ;  a  crafty,  turbulent, 
and  ambitious  priest;  a  man  of  the  most  rancorous  and 
vindictive  spirit,  whose  character  as  a  magistrate  was  stamped 
with  severity,  whose  sentences  exceeded,  both  in  length  and 
rigour,  th9se  of  any  two  magistrates  in  the  colony  ;  and  who 
had  uniformly  set  his  face  against  every  philanthropic  object; 
who  had  opposed  the  education  and  civilisation  of  the  abori- 
gines, and  who,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  had  never 
once  visited  the  institution  established  for  their  benefit, 
although  it  was  next  door  to  his  own  residence;  and  who  had 
opposed  the  institution  of  Sunday  schools,  and  of  every 
means  proposed  for  the  education  and  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Marsden  was 
spoken  of  by  his  friends  and  admirers  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  and  sainted  characters  the  world  had  ever  seeu ; 
lie  was,  said  one  of  them,  "in  humility  a  child,  in  vigour 
of  mind  and  benevolence,  an  angel ;  full  of  enterprise  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  full  of  faith  and  reliance  on  the 
Divine  promises ;  unborn  empires  are  dependent  on  his 
exertions,  and  his  name  will  be  the  theme  of  the  new  world, 
80  long  as  there  is  a  heart  to  feel  reverence  or  a  tongue  to 
utter  praise."  Another  eulogist,  (Mr.  Wilberforce,)  in  his 
place  in  the  British  Parliament,  said  Mr.  Marsden  was  "a 
man  who  had  acquired  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  his 
merits — a  man  who  shone  as  a  bright  example  in  the  moral 
world ;  who  deserved  the  title  of  a  moral  hero ;  who  had 
overcome  difficulties  for  the  amelioration  of  his  species  in 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  which  would  always 
endear  his  name  to  the  friends  of  virtue  and  humanity/' 
It  will  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  these  widely-ranging 
estimates  of  Mr.  Marsden's  character  to  state  that  he  wub 
regarded  in  the  colony  as  the  clerical  representative  of  one 
section  of  the  community — the  dominating  class,  afterwards 
contemptuously  called  the  "pure  merinos.**  The  more  the 
viittee  of  such  a  -mad/  were  trumpeted  by  his  friends — the 
more  they  held  him  up  to  reverence  and  admiration — the 
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more  he  became  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  his  opponcnti; 
and  it  ia  fair  to  oondude  that  he  was  neither  soeh  a  aunt  m 
las  friends  painted  him,  nor  auoh  a  sinner  as  his  enenuM 
professed  to  oelieve.  As  a  representatiye  of  his  daaa— Ihi 
official  oligarchy — ^and  as  a  man  who  meddled  in  eyery  tkisf^ 
he  necessarily  made  many  and  bitter  enemiea  He  tooks 
Btrong  stand  against  Goyernor  Macqaarie's  policy  infaTOnrrf 
the  emandpists,  and  after  two  or  three  persons  of  that  dia 
had  been  raised  to  the  magistracy,  he  took  occasion — on  tb 
Governor's  interfering  with  his  magisterial  proceedings  hj 
releasing,  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences,  somi 
prisoners  whom  he  had  tried  and  sentenced — ^to  tender  Us 
resignation  of  his  office  as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Macqnari^ 
however,  refused  to  accept  it,  but  at  once  issned  a  geaenl 
order  which  stated  **  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  liid 
been  pleased  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Samud 
Marsden,  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  magistrate  of  Parramitb 
and  its  adjoining  districts."  HenceforUi  of  coarse  there  mt 
war  between  Macquarie  and  Marsden, — ^the  latter  declaru>g 
that  *'  as  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Governor  into  a  cornex^ 
he  had  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and  would  never  give  in 
till  he  had  gained  redress  "  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  vbo 
takes  Mr.  Marsden  part  in  this  matter,  suggests  thil 
Macquarie,  iu  addition  to  the  irreconcilable  difference  between 
them  on  the  subject  of  raising  certain  persons,  who  had  been 
convicts,  to  places  of  rank  and  confidence,  acted  on  **t 
suspicion  that  while  Mr.  Marsden  was  receiving  his  hospi* 
tality  and  attentions,  and  living  upon  terms  of  cordiality  vai 
frendship  with  him,  he  was  secretly  and  by  indirect  means 
or  anonymous  letters,  denouncing  his  administration  to  Loxd 
Bathurst" 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  addition  to  being  a  partisan  of  the  domi- 
nant clique,  rendered  himself  liable  to  have  the  purity  of  hii 
motives  as  a  minister  of  religion  impeached  on  account  of  tbi 
zeal  with  which  he  followed  his  farming  and  trading  pursuit^ 
and  the  persistency  of  his  efforts  to  acquire  wealth.  One  d 
the  circumstances,  however,  which  most  contributed  to  render 
him  unpopular,  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  his  character 
as  a  clergyman.  This  was  his  fearless  denunciation  at  all 
times,  and  under  almost  all  circumstances,  not  only  of  ever;^ 
thing  like  open  or  unblushing  vice,  but  even  of  a  disregard 
for  the  proprieties  of   society  on  the  part  of   those  whofi 


position  in  life  should  have  taught  them  the  neoeseity  of 

lettiDg  a  good  example  to  those  below  them.  The  following 
extract  from  his  life  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden  will  illustrate 
bia  course  of  action  on  such  matters : — "  He  has  been  known 
to  rebuke  ain  at  a.  dinner-table  in  such  a  manner  as  to  electrify 
the  whole  company.  Once,  arriving  late,  he  sat  down  in  haste, 
and  did  not  for  a  few  minutes  perceive  the  presence  of  one 
who  should  have  been  the  wife  of  the  host,  but  who  stood  in 
a  very  different  relation  to  him.  Mr.  Marsden  always  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  Bcnndn!,  and  in  the  escesa  of  hia  obarity  was 
BOmetimeB  blind  to  facts  which  were  evidentenough  toothers. 
The  truth  now  flashed  upon  him,  and  though  euch  things 
were  then  little  thought  of  in  the  colony,  be  roee  instantly 
from  the  table,  calling  to  the  servant  in  a  decided  tone  to 
Wing  bis  but.  and  witliout  further  ceremony,  or  another 
word,  retired."  Hia  integrity  as  a  man  of  buaineaa  was 
nnimpeachahle,  but  hia  secular  pursuits  were  clearly  in- 
compatible with  the  duties  of  a  mtnitter  of  religion.  The 
most  serious  charge  against  him — that  he  trafficked  in 
spirituous  liquors— he  answered  in  terms  which  will  pro- 
bably he  considered  satisfactory  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  reaiier'e  view  of  his  character  :  "  In  the  infancy  of  the 
colony,  previously  to  my  arrival,  barter  waa  established 
among  all  classes,  from  the  Governor  downwards.  As  there 
wae  neither  beer  nor  milk,  tea  nor  sugar,  to  be  purchased  at 
any  price,  wine  and  spirits  became  the  medium  of  exchange. 
As  the  colony  progressively  advanced  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, anil  wealth,  burter  gradi:ally  decreased,  and  money 
transactions  became  more  general.  I  can  afflm  that  for  tha 
last  eighteen  years  I  have  not  had  in  my  possession  as  much. 
spirits  aa  would  allow  my  servants  half  a  pint  a  head  per 
week.  And  at  no  period  of  my  residence  did  I  ever  purohaao 
spirits  for  sale." 

Mr.  Marsden  died  in  1833,  after  a  life  of  great  activity,  in 
Thich  a  zeulous  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  formed  but 
s  small  part  of  his  labours.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  under- 
staDdiog,  great  decision  of  character,  and  unUring  energy. 
Hia  long  connection  with  the  New  Zealand  missions,  of 
which  indeed  he  waa  the  founder,  made  the  name  of  Marsden 
familiar  with  a  large  section  of  the  English  publio,  and  even 
in  New  South  Wales  his  name  and  memory  are  better  known 
vid  more   favourably   regarded  in    the   present   day   with 
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reference  to  His  efforts  in  that  direction,  than  as  a  leading 
Australian  colonist  and  olei^gyman. 

It  was  highly  creditable  to  several  of  the  military  officers 
in  charge  of  outstations  that  they  did  their  utmost  to  promote 
amongst  the  convicts  an  attendance  upon  their  religioiu 
duties  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  At  Newcastle,  in 
particular,  although  there  was  no  resident  cler;gyman,  all  tht 
prisoners  were  required  to  attend  church  regularly  on 
Sundays,  when  divine  service  was  read  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  48th  regiment  In  addition  to  this,  Captain 
Wallis  established  and  superintended  a  school  for  the  traininf 
and  education  of  the  children  of  the  prisoners.  This  schocu 
was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  and  the  children  wen 
taught  by  one  of  the  convicts.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  their  appearance  are  spoken  of  in  very  favourable 
terms  by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them. 
Some  years  afterwards — in  1821 — a  residence  for  a  clergyman 
having  been  erected  at  Newcastle,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Middleton, 
one  of  the  colonial  chaplains,  was  appointed  to  that  station. 

In  the  promotion  of  benevolent  objects,  and  in  supplring 
means  for  assuaging  the  sufferiugs  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  poverty,  accident,  or  sickness,  Macquarie  and  his  wife  seem 
to  have  been  ever  ready  to  set  a  good  example.  The  Sydney 
Benevolent  AHylum  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
character,  still  in  existence,  which  date  from  this  period, 
were  greatly  indebted  to  their  efforts  and  liberal  patronage. 
Mrs.  Macquarie  was  generally  called  Lady  Macquarie  by  the 
colonists,  although  she  had  no  claim  to  that  title  except'sach 
as  arose  from  popular  gratitude,  and  a  warm  approciution  of 
her  character.  She  took  great  delight  in  beautifying  and 
improving  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  her 
name  will  long  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  delight- 
ful public  walk,  constructed  under  her  orders  and  from  her 
plans,  around  the  Domain,  near  the  water's  edge.  The 
Governor,  who  never  allowed  an  opportunity  of  glorifying 
the  name  of  Macquarie  to  pass  without  taking  advantage  of 
it,  had  this  achievement  of  his  wife  recorded  by  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  face  of  a  rock  at  the  eastern  point  of  Farm  Cove, 
where  rock  seats  were  also  cut,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
spot  is  still  kno^^  as  Lady  Macquarie*s  Chair.  This  plaM 
has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  citizens  in  conse- 
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qnence  of  the  fine  prospect  down  the  harboar  and  the  beauty 
^  the  scenery  on  all  sides. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  led 
during  Macquarie's  rule  to  the  introduction  of  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  order  system.  The  Governor  gave, 
probably,  a  too  ready  sanction  to  the  issue  by  private 
individuals  of  five-shilling  promissory  notes,  payable  on 
demand  in  copper.  This  opened  the  door  to  great  abuse, 
and  led  to  the  practice — which  after  a  time  became  an  almost 
universal  and  intolerable  nuisance — of  settlers  and  others  in 
the  country  paying  their  servants  in  orders  on  their  agents  in 
towns.  Sterling  money,  under  such  a  system,  grew  scarcer 
and  dearer  every  day,  and  the  **  currency"  became  so  depre- 
ciated that  a  note  or  order  for  a  pound  represented  but  fifteen 
ahillings  in  silver.  Another  expedient  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  circulating  medium  was  then  adopted.  The 
Spanish  dollar,  the  coin  in  general  circulation,  had  its  centre 
struck  out,  and  was  still  circulated  for  a  dollar  of  full  value, 
while  the  piece  punched  out,  called  a  dump,  was  made  legal 
tender  for  fifteen  pence.  These  **  holey  dollars,"  as  they  were 
called,  and  dumps,  remained  in  circulation  for  many  years, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  which  the  practise  was  legalised,  they  no  doubt 
aerved  to  facilitate  the  rapidly  expanding  commerce  of  the 
colony. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  latter  part  of  Macquarie's 

Seriod  of  rule  was  the  great  advancement  made  in  the  pro- 
action  and  export  of  fine  wool  for  the  supply  of  the  English 
market  Up  to  this  time  most  of  the  wool  produced, 
being  of  a  coarse  kind,  had  been  used  in  the  colony ;  but  the 
CDCouraging  results  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Macarthur,  and  one 
or  two  other  enterprising  settlers,  at  length  occasioned  many 
to  tarn  their  attention  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  great  advance  in  the  production  of  fine  wool 
which  took  place  at  this  period  was  made  in  the  face  of  a 
most  restrictive  enactment  on  the  part  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment By  the  59  Geo.  III.  o.  52  (passed  in  1819)  a  duty 
of  one  penny  a  pound  was  levied  upon  wool  imported  from 
any  British  colony.  This  act  also  enacted  that  the  duty 
ahoold  be  raised  to  three-pence  in  1823,  and  to  six-pence  in 
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1826.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  heayy  impost  in  tkrwa  of 
English  home-grown  wool,  the  quantity  produced  in  Anstndia 
rapidly  increased.  The  expenses  of  fi:^ight,  too,  were  then  lo 
great  as  to  make  this  increase  appear  the  more  remarkable.  Up 
to  about  1818,  4^.  per  pound  was  the  usual  charge  for  wool 
shipped  in  Sydney  for  London  ;  after  that  period  the  rate  fell 
to  about  3d.  per  lb.,  at  which  it  remained  for  several  yeuii 
These  heavy  charges,  however,  instead  of  checking  the  pro- 
duction, proved  a  strong  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  a  finer 
dass  of  wool;  and  acted  more  powerfully  than  any  other 
circumstance  in  promoting  the  oreeding  of  Saxon-Merioo 
sheep  instead  of  the  coarser-wooUed  kinds  which  had  been 
before  in  general  use.  The  total  expenses  attending  tha 
carriage  from  the  interior,  sorting,  packing,  shipment,  freight, 
commission,  duty,  dbc.,  of  wool  exported  to  LondoB,  in  1819, 
were  reckoned  at  not  less  than  9 id,  per  pound.  On  an  article 
not  worth  more  than  about  a  shilling  a  pound  this  was  of 
course  a  perfectly  prohibitory  expense ;  but  on  the  finer  sorts 
of  Merino  wool,  which  then  sold  at  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  pound, 
it  was  scarcely  felt 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  from  Sydney  to  London  in 
1819  was  71,299  pounds  ;  in  1820  it  rose  to  112,616  pounds; 
and  in  1821  to  175,433  pounds.  The  prices  obtained  at  one 
of  the  sales  of  the  latter  year  were  as  foUowa  : — Three  bales 
of  Mr.  Macarthur's  wool  sold,  one  at  10s.  6d.,  perhaps 
the  highest  figure  ever  paid  for  wool ;  and  two  at  5s.  6d.  a 
pound ;  19  bales  sold  at  from  33.  to  4s.,  84  at  2s,  to  38., 
and  223  bales  at  prices  varying  from  Is.  2id.  to  2s. ;  while 
a  small  quantity  sold  at  only  Is.,  a  price  that  hardly  paid 
freight  and  charges.  The  bulk  of  the  wool,  however,  brou^k 
about  2s.  a  poand. 

Squatting,  or  the  occupation  on  a  large  scale  of  lands  of 
which  the  stockholders  had  received  no  grant  or  lease  from 
the  Government,  commenced  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the 
routes  across  the  mountains  into  the  great  plains  of  the 
interior.  The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  settlers,  and 
the  field  which  the  discovery  of  the  interior  had  thrown 
open  to  capital  and  industry,  are  spoken  of  at  considerable 
length  by  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
BaUiurst^  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ck>lonies.  As  the 
result  of  careful  observation  and  inquiries,  at  the  time  and 
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on  the  spot;  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  ability  and  dis- 
oemment^  the  following  remarks  will  be  found  nsefol  in  eluci- 
dating some  of  the  oircumstanoei}  and  conditions  under  which 
the  production  of  the  great  Australian  staple  took  its  rise : — 

^Although  I  may  be  anticipating,  in  some  degree,  the 
mention  of  the  resources  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
yet  I  cannot  here  omit  the  importance  of  one  that  has 
already  been  introduced  to  public  notice  in  the  colony,  as 
well  as  in  England,  by  the  great  success  that  has  attended  it, 
and  as  afiPording*  in  an  eminent  degree,  opportunities  of 
employing  convicts  to  advantage.  A  great  portion  of  the 
country  that  has  been  discovered  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Sathurst  is  found  to  be  particularly  calculated,  even  in  its 
natural  state,  for  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  cattle.  With 
acme  improvement  of  the  most  difficult  passes  of  the  Blue 
Ifountains  that  separate  that  tract  from  the  coast,  the  transport 
thither  of  wool  and  the  driving  of  cattle  may  be  rendered 
more  practicable  and  less  expensive  than  it  is  at  present 

^  Although  the  country  that  lies  between  Bathurst  Plains 
and  the  course  of  the  river  Hastings  has  not  yet  been  explored, 
I  think  it  most  probable  that  in  this  direction  there  will  be 
ibund  several  large  tracts  of  natural  pasturage,  that  will 
afford  the  means  of  feeding  and  rearing  numerous  flocks  of 
alieep :  and,  generally  speaking,  the  character  of  the  country, 
tbe  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the  pasturage,  may  be 
pxonounced  to  be  highly  favourable  to  those  more  delicate 
Dieeda  that  have  hitherto  attained  their  greatest  perfection 
In  the  warmer  climates  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  success 
that  has  attended  the  perseverance  and  intelligence  of  Mr.  J. 
Ifaoarthur,  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  flocks,  affords  an 
nnquestionable  proof  of  the  value  of  this  branch  of  rural 
industry  in  New  South  Wales,  both  as  it  regards  the  employ- 
ment of  the  convicts,  and  the  saving  of  all  expense  to  Govern- 
ment in  their  subsistence,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  an 
article  of  export  to  Great  Britain,  that  is  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  her  great  staple  manufacture ;  and  that  while  it 
renders  her  independent  of  foreign  supplies,  causes  no  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  and  most  beneficial  course  of  her  own 
agriculture,  or  with  the  produce  of  her  own  soil. 

^  With  a  view  to  encourage  the  most  frequent  and  perma- 
nent residence  of  the  proprietors  on  these  distant  stations, 
grants  of  land  might  be  made  to  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
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number  of  conviots  that  they  engaged  to  employ,  as  well  as  to 
the  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle,  that  the  proprietors  taks 
with  them  in  the  first  instance ;  a  power  oeing  added  of 
purchasing,  at  a  low  rate,  such  larger  quantity  as  they  might 
then  require  ;  and,  with  a  further  understanding  that  as  ths 
number  of  their  flocks  and  herds  increased,  a  further  augmen* 
tation  of  land  would  be  made  to  them  gratuitously. 

*'  The  principal  object  of  these  regulations  is,  to  induce 
persons  of  respectability  to  engage  personally  in  the  rearing 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  to  employ  convicts  in  that  occupation,  and  to 
provide  as  much  control  as  possible  for  them,  through  the 
presence  of  their  masters,  or  a  free  overseer.  No  instanM 
nas  occurred  in  which  this  system  has  been  so  steadily  par- 
sued  as  that  of  Mr.  J.  Macarthur.  He  now  maia tains,  upon 
his  estate  at  the  Cowpastures,  between  90  and  100  convictib 
who  are  all  employed  in  the  management  of  sheep  or  cattle, 
or  in  cultivating  as  much  grain  as  may  be  requisite  forhij 
own  consumption. 

"  The  local  a(lvantag<»s  possessed  by  this  gentleman,  in 
having  had  a  large  grant  of  good  land  made  to  him  at  the 
Cowpastures,  and  in  the  virtual  occupation  of  a  part  of  thos* 
lands  that  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
herds,  have  been  greater  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
othor  individual  in  the  colony.  Mr.  Macarthur  has,  however, 
made  the  best  use  of  them ;  and  in  the  constant  employxncns 
of  a  large  number  of  convicts  indiscriminately  assigned  to 
him  as  they  arrived,  and  by  the  important  improvement  he 
has  made  in  the  value  of  his  fleeces,  he  has  well  repaid  the 
liberality  of  his  Majesty's  Government  Great  as  are  the 
advantages  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  derived 
by  persons  who  will  embark  in  these  enterprises,  and  pursue 
them  steadily,  yet  I  feel  convinced  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  great  personal  sacrifices,  which 
will  increase  with  the  number  of  competitors  in  the  same 
occupation,  and  with  some  outlay  of  capital  and  expenditorir 
the  returns  of  which  will  be  slow  and  distant 

**  From  the  present  state  of  the  flocks  in  New  South  Wales* 
and  of  those  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from  the  want  of 
capital  and  intelligence  that  prevails  amongst  the  greatrft 
number  of  the  proprietors  of  sheep,  and  the  general  disposi- 
tion that  I  have  observed  amongst  them,  to  devote  them- 
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selves  to  purstiits  that  promise  a  limited  but  quick  return, 
rather  than  to  those  that  require  time  and  perseverance,  the 
number  of  the  fine-woolled  sheep  in  the  colony  cannot  be 
expected  to  increase  with  rapidity  ;  so  that  if  the  duty  of  3d. 
per  pound  should  meet  the  importations  of  next  year,  it  is 
to  be  fearedy  that  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  now  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  their  fleeces,  and  who  are  beginning  to  procure 
to  themselves  and  to  the  colony  the  benefit  of  a  valuable 
export,  will  be  materially  checked,  and  the  advantages  arising 
to  Government  from  an  extended  employment  of  the  convicts 
will  be  greatly  reduced. 

'*  The  improvement  of  his  flocks  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Macarthur,  even  under  circumstances  of  great  local  advantage 
(greater,  probably,  than  can  again  occur  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  during  a  period  when  no  duty  was  imposed),  to  be 
work  that  requires  both  tims  and  experience.  The  losses 
occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  the  convicts,  even  under 
the  best  superintendence,  he  has  found  to  make  heavy  deduc- 
tions from  the  annual  increase  of  his  flocks  ;  it  seems  but 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  some  compensation  should  be  made 
for  the  risks  thus  encountered,  and  that  the  expense  incurred 
by  the  maintenance  of  the  convicts  should  be  relieved  by  the 
admission  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  with  as  little 
incumbrance  as  possible  from  duties. 

**  In  order  bo  obtain  the  occupation  of  good  tracts  of  land  in 
the  interior,  for  grazing  sheep  and  cattle,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  such  persons  to  remove  to  a  distance  of  not  less  than  120 
or  150  miles  from  the  sea  coast  The  cost  of  the  transport 
of  their  wool  will  thus  become  heavy,  and  unless  every 
encouragement  be  given  to  these  enterprises,  in  the  allowance 
of  good  labourers  from  amongst  the  convicts  that  arrive,  and 
in  a  certain  prospect  that  the  [duty  on  the]  importation  of 
wool  into  Great  Britain  from  New  South  Wales  will  not  be 
raised  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  least,  from  its  present 
trifling  amount  of  one  penny  per  pound,  the  sacrifice  to  which 
I  have  alluded  will  not  be  encountered,  nor  will  that  course 
of  patient  industry  be  entered  upon,  that  can  alone  lead  to 
extensive  and  beneficial  results." 

The  important  consequences  which  followed  the  discovery 
of  a  practicable  route  into  the  interior  have  been  more  than 
onoe  slightly  alluded  to ;  but  they  were  so  remarkable,  were 
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accompanied  by  so  many  contingent  cirotunstanoes,  and  left 
Bucli  well-marked  traces  on  the  character  of  the  popnlatien, 
as  to  deserve  a  more  extended  notice.  The  second  decade  of 
the  century  was,  in  fact,  an  era  in  the  history  of  Australian 
colonisation,  in  which  changes  took  place  quite  aa  remark- 
able, although  perhaps  not  so  sudden,  as  those  which  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  gold  a  generation  afterwards.  The 
exploration  and  occupation  of  enormous  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
although  the  most  notable,  was  not  the  only  circumstance 
which  tended  to  produce  the  changes  alluded  to.  There  were 
other  causes  in  operation,  at  the  period  in  question,  of  ft 
physical  as  well  as  a  social  character,  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  those  changes.  What  they  were,  and  what 
were  their  immediate  results  and  ultimate  consequences,  will 
be  most  conveniently  stated  here. 

Before  the  great  interior  was  thrown  open  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  colonists,  agriculture — by  which,  however,  mast  be 
understood  merely  the  growth  of  wheat  and  maize— was 
almost  the  sole  rural  pursuit.  For  a  period  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  the  labour,  skill,  and  capital  of  the  colonists  had  been 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  tillage.  But  soon  after  the 
Blue  Mountains  were  crossed,  pastoral  enterprise  began  to 
usurp  that  place  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been  filled  by 
agriculture.  And  a  more  complete  revolution  has  seldom  been 
witnessed  than  gradually  took  place  not  only  in  the  industrial 
pursuits,  but  in  the  habits  and  prospects  of  the  settlers.  In 
accounting  for  this  change  from  agricultural  to  pastoral  pur- 
suits it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  various  causes 
which  cramped  the  energies  of  the  cultivator  besides  the 
narrow  extent  of  the  strip  of  territory  to  which  the  colony 
was  for  a  long  time  confined ;  and  which  caused  him  to  haU 
with  pleasure  the  new  prospects  and  new  pursuits  which  at 
length  opened  before  him  beyond  the  mountains.  One  cir- 
cumstance which  threw  constant  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  agriculturist  was  the  almost  total  want  of  skilled  me- 
chanical labour.  With  pastoral  pursuits  little  or  no  skilled 
labour  was  necessary.  A  bark  hut,  which  could  be  erected  in 
a  few  hours,  a  rough  stockyard,  or  a  few  hurdles,  were  almost 
all  that  was  needed,  so  far  as  mechanical  labour  was  con- 
cerned, to  enable  a  commencement  to  be  made  in  grazing, 
even  on  an  extensive  scale ;  while  to  carry  on  tillage  success- 
fully, the  handicraftsman  and  mechanist  were  in  eonstant 
requisition. 
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Very  gflnerai  and,  it  appears, nell  founded,  oomp lain ta  were 
made  by  t!ie  settlers  during  great  part  of  Maoquariu'a  time 
tJiat  their  expeotations  of  being  able  to  procure  a  supply 
of  labour  of  a  suitable  bind  were  disappointed  in  con- 
Bequenoe  of  almost  every  skilled  man  being  retained  by  the 
Guvernmenf.  for  the  erection  of  unneneaaary  buildings  in 
Sydney  and  tbe  otber  towna,  Tbey  ooiild,  they  said,  if  they 
u-ere  allowed  a  due  proportion  of  skilled  labour,  employ  a 
much  larger  amount  of  unskilled  ;  and  thus  relieve  the  state 
from  the  necessity  which  Mnb[|uane  contended  existed  for 
tbe  erection  of  biiildinga,  not  absolutely  required  by  the  wants 
of  the  colony,  but  undertaken  for  tbe  purpose  of  providing 
employment  for  those  who  must  otherwise  have  remained 
idle.  Those  nho  condemn  Macqunrie'e  policy  in  this  matter 
give  some  very  remarkable  facte  to  prove  that  tbe  complaints 
ft^ainst  him  were  well  founded.  They  say  that  "most  of  the 
settlers  had  been  ao  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing mechanics,  from  repeated  refusals  and  disappointments, 
that  tbey  ceased  to  make  applications  to  Governor  Macquarie ; 
and,  when  tbey  observed  that  the  pretexts  for  the  refusal  of 
mechanics  multiplied  with  the  buildings  that  were  under- 
taken, they  abaiidont:d  all  hope  of  obtaining  them."  An. 
ofEcial  account  shows  that  of  tbe  skilled  mechanics  who 
^:  lived  in  the  colony  during  the  years  1S14  to  1820,  the 
ivernment  bad  retained  2Gd  blacksmiLhs  out  of  2S4 ;  out  of 
r?  carpenters  all  but  16;  and  out  of  284  bricklayers  and 
.  L.-kmakers,  all  but  five.  The  enormous  number  of  these 
■  u  employed  iu  carrying  ou(,  tbe  building  hobbies  of  the 
.  -I'ernor,  while  private  enterprise  was  cramped  for  want 
L  their  assbtanoe,  produced  most  prejudicai  effects  on  the 
^.. immunity.  People  of  considerable  wealth,  and  with  every 
inclination  to  spend  it  in  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings 
and  ia  the  erection  of  Drivote  works  of  use  or  ornament,  were 
hindered  or  wholly  prevented  by  the  impossibility  of  procur- 
ing suitable  labour.  This  led  them,  at  first  from  necessity 
but  at  length  from  habit,  to  content  themselves  with  hovels 
of  bark  or  slabs ; — and,  out  of  Sydney,  this  continued  to  be 
the  rule,  and  decent  dwellings  the  exception,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  generation  then  in  existence.  Macquarie,  on 
his  first  arrival,  as  previously  narrated,  strongly  censured  the 
settlers  for  contentedly  occupying  such  wretched  habitations, 
when  possessed  of  abundant  means  of  improvement;  but,  in 
showing  them  a  better  example,  he  undertook  the  erection, 
of   80  many  extensive  buildings  that  he  deprived   thou  hf 
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it  o(  «0  oppottiiuhy  of  fbUowiag  Mi  ad^ 
ifceor  for  1m  own  porpoaea. 
'OCAa  la;p  dMi  of  vulall«d  Ubooren,  many  of  enali 
%Hl  afOHi  vanatsMtOHlMB  uthe  agrimiltnn''*  v...... 

fe  M«li  aak  olMia  &  prapartiODJito  Dutnbi;r  oi  - 
bat  Hktf  vtn  aU.  good  aad  bad  atiLe.   Brmli' 
majiag  oat  tJ  puttml  eatarpiite.      To  -n-niclt 
itBif  a  A»  gtmt  inMrior  plniu.  a  Lcmdoa  tluct  a  inr 
ponnd  aoUkr  or  Hllor,  or  r  dbhonest  clerk,  vm  joi: 
good  ao  Iho  moat  fcaadj  plo<q^iBUi.  blaelnmith,  carpenltr. 
niHviigiiL      TImu    rtnuMa  poeitjon,  and    tha    snmrandiaj 
oreamtfaacas,  placod  convict  Biie{^Hrds  and  etockntun    "^ 
beyood  templatioB;  wtiila  dtetr  comparatively  idle 
l£ta  waa  mot*  rahahle  to  their  habits  and  ideas  tl 
almost  inoMsant    toil    a&d  plodding    tDdustry   reqitii 
bnildin^  clearing  and  fanning  operations. 

TltBB,  apart  altogetlier  from  tlie  prosneot  of  gain,  tt  wiQ  la 
seta  that  the  aettless  of  that  |ieriod  had  a  etroog  iudiioemail 
ia  tha  kind  of  labonr  at  their  oommn&il,  to  devote  thotONLnt 
to  gnxing  rather  than  to  tillage.  But  thare  was  uiutW,  td 
a  itiU  Gtxongcv,  reason  far  their  prefemng  the  pimuit  of  lii 
bardsmaa  and  sh^ph^rd  to  that  of  the  hoshauilmnn.  Dii 
ma  the  dngnUily  uncettBiii  nature  of  thu  oltniat^.  n-. 
aaoala  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  tt-t?iu  with  ac«nt^ 
of  droughts  and  fiooils  of  a  very  disaatroua  uliurncCdr,  Mfj* 
tiona  of  thia  kind  were  always  ioi^oitv^tiitut,  and  cAfi 
iajurioua,  to  those  who  were  eogiiged  iu  gruzitig,  bat  tiir^ 
wan  positively  ruinooa  to  the  agriLnltui  isu  :  and  it  ia  sM  '- 
he  vonder^d  at  that  those  of  the  lutli^i-  who  po$M«8(d  tL- 
necBGsary  means  should  have  turned  their  attention  to  U; 
former  at  the  earlieal  opportunity.      Th^se  facts  will  exphu 

the  causes  which  quickly  changed  an  agrioulturol  coi 

— one  nt  least  iii    which  tillage    was  for    miuiy  v. 
principal  pursuit — into  an  eseentiuUy  pastoral  colony 
afford  some  clue  to  the  origin  of  that  distn^to  for  ognei 
which  is,  onfortuDutulj',  a  uharaoteiistia  of  the  naliVB 
population  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  reoords  of  the  eight  or  ten  years  immediately  folli      ^ 

e  didoovery  of  routes  across  the  mountains,  on  mariEed  W 
K  more  than  usual  number  of  floods  aiid  droiighta.     It  wow 

uwer  DO  good  purpose  to  give  in  full  the  di-taiU  of  all  tbu* 
I,  or  to  discuss  at  length  the  merits  of  lli«  niWA 
ti4   wliich   have    been  broached   with    reepa'. 
t  cydssftifoiiima  and  esperienco  haY6_^o{mB4 1''' 
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all ;  but  a  short  statement  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
drought  and  flood  recorded  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
up  to  the  era  now  spoken  of,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  few  weeks  after  the  landing  of  Governor  Phillip, 
in  January,  1788,  were  marked  by  excessive  rains.  This  was 
afterwards  generally  believed,  from  indications  noticed  by 
Flinders  and  others,  to  have  been  the  termination  of  a  rainy 
period  which  followed  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  drought, 
which  had  probably  prevailed  between  1782  and  1787.  Many 
of  the  circumstances,  however,  on  which  this  supposition  was 
based — such  as  the  numbers  of  dead  trees,  and  indications  of 
extensive  bush  fires — were  subsequently  found  to  be  capable 
of  explanation  on  other  grounds.  As  the  colonists  at  this 
time  were  all  either  cooped  up  in  tents  on  the  shores  of  Sydney 
Cove,  or  were  still  living  on  board  the  ships  in  which  they 
had  arrived,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  rivers 
were  flooded  by  these  heavy  rains ;  but  as  the  weather  was  so 
Beyere  as  to  put  a  stop  to  almost  all  operations  on  shore  for 
several  weeks,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  was  at 
this  time  what  is  usually  termed  a  flood. 

The  latter  part  of  1791,  and  the  first  part  of  1792,  was  a 
period  of  excessive  heat  and  drought.  Myriads  of  flying- 
foxes  visited  the  settlement,  at  this  time,  and,  perishing  in 
great  numbers,  their  putrid  bodies  poisoned  the  atmosphere, 
and  rendered  the  water  almost  unfit  for  use. 

In  1797,  although  the  season  was  a  very  favourable  one  at 
Sydney,  and  the  harvest  abundant,  a  severe  drought  appears 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Australia.  Flinders 
and  Bass  noticed  at  Bateman's  Bay,  and  at  Western  Port, 
unmistakable  indications  of  drought  The  waterholos  were 
all  dry,  and  many  of  the  aborigines  had  deserted  their  usual 
haunts  for  places  where  permanent  water  was  to  be  found. 

The  year  1799,  was  remarkable  for  the  occurrence,  for  the 
first  time  within  the  knowledge  of  the  settlers,  of  a  heavy 
flood  in  the  Hawkesbury.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a 
period  of  floods.  In  March  of  the  following  year  (1800), 
exactly  twelve  months  afterwards,  there  was  another  heavy 
flood,  which  caused  great  damage ;  and  in  the  following 
March  (1801)  another,  which  was  the  last  of  the  series,  and 
was  not  so  destructive,  because  experience  had  warned  the 
settlers  of  their  danger,  and  they  were  better  prepared  for  it 
Supposing  the  opinion  before  alluded  to — ^that  1787  and  1788 
were  years  of  floods — ^to  be  correct,  this  would  give  a  clear 
period  of  about  eleven  years  between  the  first  two  floods  of 
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wbioh  we  have  any  record.  In  1805,  on  25ih  October,  the 
first  of  another  series  of  floods  took  place  This  was  not  a 
very  severe  flood,  although  heavy  rains  continued  without 
intermission  for  a  week,  and  about  a  thousand  acres  of  wheat 
and  maize  were  overflowed  and  much  injured.  In  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards  (November  G),  although  no  rains  had 
fallen  in  the  settled  districts  in  the  interval,  the  Hawkesbnir 
suddenly  rose  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  in  an  hour ;  and  OTer* 
flowed  its  banks  and  Md  many  of  the  farms  under  water. 
No  cause  for  this  flood  was  apparent,  but  it  was  believed  thai 
heavy  rains  had  fallen  in  the  mountain  ranges  at  the  heads  of 
the  Hawkesbury,  and  descending  upon  the  low  lands  already 
saturated  and  falling  into  streams  already  full,  sadden! j 
produced  the  remarkable  overflow  in  question. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  (1806),  occurred  the  gr«ate«t 
flood  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  experienced  in  tin 
colony.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  there  had  been  heavy  aod 
continuous  rains.  The  waters  of  the  Unwkesbury  rearhed 
their  hif^hest  point  on  22nd  March  AVhat  was  the  Miiet 
height  they  attained  above  the  ordinary  level  it  is  impo^iW? 
now  to  say.  The  published  statements  pive  from  l*.*3  to  97 
feet  perpendicular,  but  this  appears  incredible.*  The  Sv^d*'; 
Gazette  of  the  following  weok  states  that  in  the  course  of  oa* 
dreadful  day  upwards  of  200  wheat  stacks  were  sw»?pt  away; 
and  that  nearly  300  persons  were  placed  in  sitriations  of 
imminent  danger,  and  either  five  or  seven  of  them  drowned 
Cries  for  help,  and  the  reports  of  muskets  fired  as  signal?  <rf 
distress,  were  frequently  heard  both  day  aud  night  W«nl- 
worth,  in  his  work,  says  that  the  chaos  of  confusion  tfni 
distress  which  presenteil  itself  could  not  be  easily  conceivrtl 
by  any  person  who  had  not  witnessed  its  horrors.  An 
immense  expanse  of  water,  of  which  the  eye  could  notinnwny 
directions  discover  the  limits,  everywhere  interspersed  witi 
growing  timber,  and  crowded  with  poultry,  pigs,  horsWi 
cattle,  stacks,  and  houses,  having  frequently  men,  womfa. 
and  children  clinging  to  them  for  protection,  and  sliriekiflg 
out  in  an  agony  of  despair  for  assistance; — such  weretl» 
principal  objects  by  which  the  scenes  of  death  and  deva::tati'^£ 
were  characterised.      The  colony  was  reduced  to  a  state  a* 

•  It  U  pmbahlo  that  theso  figures,  as  well  as  subAoqufni  ouep  rvlitiw  * 
Hoods  in  the  liawkesliurv,  i-efer  to  the  actual  depth  ot  tho  watrr  wlirnatiU 
liijlbetit,  mlhfr  to  its  rise  above  the  oidiuaijr  k-veJ.  Allhoiij:h  ol  do  m1*«* 
t'.>  the  poritive  rii%  of  any  particular  flood,  they  ar^  usciul  as  ahowisj^t^ 
conipaiadvi  height  of  the  rarious  floods. 
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want  little  short  of  absolute  famine  by  the  calamity.  Bread 
was  with  difficulty  procurable  at  4d.  6d.  to  55.  the  loaf,  and 
wheat  rose  to  703.  and  even  SOs.  a  bushel.  In  the  following 
month  (April,  1806,)  heavy  rains  again  prevailed. 

It  will  bp  seen  that  between  the  series  of  floods  commen- 
oinj^  in  17jJ  and  ending  in  1801,  and  those  of  1805  and 
1806,  there  was  a  clear  interval  of  only  about  four  years  and 
a  half,  and  during  this  time  there  is  no  record  that  drought 
prevailed ;  so  that  in  this  case  there  was  no  alternate  flood 
and  drought,  as  is  often  assumed  by  theorists  to  h;ive  been 
uniformly  the  case. 

In  March,  1808,  that  is  within  two  years  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  great  flood  of  1806,  there  was  another  heavy  flood,  in 
which  the  waters  in  many  places  rose  higher  than  they  had 
ever  before  been  known  to  do.  In  July  of  the  same  year 
another  flood  took  place,  in  which  the  growing  wheat  crop 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  height  of  this  flood  is 
said  to  have  been  86  feet  In  1809  there  was  another  great 
flood — said  by  some  to  have  been  the  highest  ever  known, 
but  details  of  which  are  wanting;  and  in  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1810)  there  were  very  heavy  rains,  although  on 
this  occasion  the  Ilawkesbury  did  not  overflow  it^  banks. 

1811  was  remarkable  as  a  year  of  both  drought  and  flood. 
The  Sydney  Gazette,  of  March  2u(l,  says  :  "  The  long  pre- 
vailing drought  has  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  maize  crop.  A 
Scarcity  of  water  is  felt,  such  as  was  scarcely  ever  before 
known.  The  tanks  [the  stone  reservoirs  then  existing 
between  Georg«  and  Pitt  streets  on  the  west  and  east,  and 
Bridge  and  Hunter  streets  on  the  north  and  south]  have  beun 
empty  for  several  weeks  ;  and  water  is  sold  at  from  4d.  to 
6d.  the  pailful  in  Sydney." 

Although  there  had  been  several  periods  of  very  hot  and 
dry  weather  in  the  interval,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  anything  approaching  what  is  generally  understood  by  a 
drought  in  the  settled  districts  of  New  South  Wales  between 
the  year  1791  and  1811,  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 
During  this  time,  however,  there  were  two  or  three  distinct 
series  of  floods.  xVbout  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
Sydney  Gazette  from  which  the  above  extract  respecting  the 
drought  is  taken — that  is,  on  2r3rd  March,  1811, — commenced 
another  heavy  flood,  in  which  the  waters  reached  the  same 
height  as  in  1801.  This  flood,  following  so  closely  upon  a 
drought,  had  the  effect,  according  to  the  statement  in  th'^ 
Gazette,  of  depressing  the  condition  of  the  agriculturiitft 
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lacli  a  degree  Ibut  bohiit  persons  alwmlonpd  slinost  all  bopt  '. 
To  the  same  mantli  of  tlie  following  yw,  (Mjuch.  1912,)  &i   < 
eloomy  proepecta  of  tlie  fanners  wero  etili  fiirtttor  sg^ntij 
OT  another  tfood,  in  which  at  lea«t  one  life  was  lost 

In  1813,  bcifore  the  farmers  hud  in  «ny  ooDsidMnhle  d>r 
r«trieTed  their  position,  and  viheu  a^cultural  openii' 
were  jast  beginning  to  be  r^Eutned  with  some  Twoai;  ectt-  | 
menced  another  very  severe  drought,  which  lasted  ^>oal  H 
years.  So  that  in  fact  there  were  two  distinot  drat 
separated  by  a  year  of  heavy  floods,  within  a  period  d 
years.  It  was  these  repeated  misfortunes  and  mntd 
didaaters  by  flood  and  drought  that  awakened  the  dt* 
the  colonists,  which  after  repeated  failores  in  tile  earlier 
of  the  settlement  had  slumbered  for  many  years,  to  p 
the  mountain  barriers  which  shut  in  the  interior  of  U 
try.  The  draught  which  commenced  in  1813  wna  a. 
longest  and  most  severe  the  colony  has  ever  experienenlll 
it  waa  during  this  long  season  of  disaster  that  the  tat 
cessfnl  attempts  were  made  to  crose  the  Dlue  Blounla 
the  promised  land  which  lay  beyond. 

In  1810,  the  year  after  the  termination  of  the  lon^di 
there  was  another  flood.     The  waters  comnienued  tk 
May  31st,  and  attained  their  greatest  height  on  JtttieJ 
The  rise  of  the  Hawkeebury  on  this  occasion  is  slated  I 
feet     In     February,    1817,  there  was  another    gnat  I 
during  whii>h,  in  some  places,  the  waters  reaohed  the  h^ 
point  ever  known.     At  Windsor,  however,    the  hi^ielit  « 
stated  to  have  been  about  8o    feet,  whitih  is   conjiiknU;  I 
below  the  point  said  to  have  been  attained  on  two  or  ibM  J 
previous  occasions.     Immense  quantities  of  farm  (irodao 
cattle  were,  however,  swept  away,  and  one  or  two  pi 
were  drowned. 

In  1818  a  drought  prevailed,  althoagh  not  to  so  d._ 
an  extent  as  that  of  1813 — 15.     This  was  followed  In  )?I 
by  heavy  rains  and  floods,  during  which  the   waters  t»  I 
nearly  to  the  level  of  '■  the  dismal  flood  of  IHOti."     The  feal  | 
of  this  year  was  the  first  in  the  Hunter  rivet  of  which  dirn 
is  any  record,  that  dietiict  having  just  then  been  etidi-if     |: 
the  following  year    (ISliO.)  there  was  another  vtTv  L..ji; 
flood  in  the  HuutL-r.     In  the  Hawkeobury  district,  I'aL.  ■. 
there  was  much  ruin y  and  tempestuous  weathur,  il  Iui-'j' 
amounted  to  a  tlooiL     'Ihe  rise  of  the  river  at  Maitliuui  ' 
I    estimated  at  37    feet.     With   the   exception    of  two  i 
^MtebCBi  fiiU  the  \&\eV  \iuxU  whare  JkUat  i'  '  ' 
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were  flooded  ;  and  the  site  of  West  Maltland,  then  a  densely 
wooded  brash,  with  only  two  or  three  huts^  was  chiefly  under 
water. 

The  remarkable  series  of  disasters  from  flood  and  drought 
which  marked  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
although  now  known  to  have  been  exception al,  if  not  in 
character,  at  least  in  frequency,  had  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
on  agriculture;  and  when  joined  to  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities which  the  contemporaneous  discovery  of  the  interior 
presented  for  the  pursuit  of  grazing,  afford  a  full  explanation 
of  the  original  causes  which  operated  to  divert  capital  and 
energy  into  a  new  channel,  and  to  create  habits  and  tastes 
which  for  more  than  fifty  years  have  tended  to  discourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  foster  a  love  for  that  unsettled, 
semi-nomadic,  pastoral  life  which  has  so  strong  an  influence 
on  the  minds  of  the  native  youth,  and  which,  while  develop- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  the  country  in  one  direction,  has 
been  so  potent  a  drawback  to  its  moral  and  social  progress 
on  the  other.  This,  in  many  respects  unfortunate,  direc- 
tion given  to  local  energy  and  enterprise  by  what  may  be 
termed  abnormal  natural  causes,  has  since  been  fostered  both 
by  class  interests  and  legislative  action,  while  agriculture,  as 
if  natural  difficulties  were  not  sufficient,  has  been  correspond- 
ingly ignored  and  discouraged. 

This  long  succession  of  floods  and  droughts,  it  must  also  be 
remembered,  occurred  at  the  period  of  the  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  the  first  generation  of  the  native-born  population  ; 
and  had,  without  doubt,  a  vast  influence  in  the  formation  of 
their  character  and  habits.  Young  men,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  they  were  beginning  to  regard  with  some  anxiety  the 
pursuit  which  they  should  follow  or  the  means  they  should 
adopt  for  a  livelihood,  saw  with  dismay  the  fruits  of  plodding 
industry  and  the  rewards  of  painstaking  labour  swept  away, 
time  after  time,  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  depended  for 
support  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  as  frequently  blighted. 
The  experience  of  the  colonists,  at  that  period,  was  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  teach  them  that  the  meteorological 
and  atmospherical  phenomena  which  produced  such  disastrous 
effects  were  exceptional;  and  that  if  floods  brought  much 
privation  and  suflering  in  one  year,  the  exuberant  crops  borne 
by  the  replenished  soil  in  the  next  usually  afforded  an  ample, 
if  not  always  a  timely,  recompense.  To  provide  for  a  rainy 
day  had  not  been  a  habit  to  the  formation  and  growth  of 
which  their  early  training  was  favourable ;  and  early  train- 
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ing  and  natural  ciroumatances  were  alike  adverse  to  ihe  pnc- 
tice  of  that  steady^  patient  industry  required  in  tillers  of  tht 
soiL  Of  all  pursuits  perhaps  agriculture  is  the  one  wbich 
most  rigidly  demands,  and  m  the  end  most  effectually  pro- 
duces, those  solid  qualities  of  mind  and  character  inthoat 
which  no  people  ever  became  truly  great 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  from 
the  end  of  the  last  century  to  the  year  1820  there  wa« 
frequently  recurring  causes  in  operation  tending  to  disconiBge 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  when  the  magnificent  and 
almost  boundless  interior  was  thrown  open  to  pastoral  ente^ 
prise,  the  doom  of  agriculture,  as  the  principal  pursuit  of  the 
community,  was  sealed,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a  long 
period.  The  small  capitalist  saw,  in  fruitful  and  unbounded 
pastures  and  rapidly  increasing  flocks  and  herds,  a  ready  road 
to  fortune ;  the  native  youth,  constitutionally  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  disliking  the  often  ill-requited  toil  of  the 
husbandman,  adopted  with  avidity  the  freer  life  and  far  l^ss 
laborious,  anxious,  and  painstaking  habits  connected  with 
pastoral  existence.  The  life  of  a  stockman,  a  horsebreaker, 
or  even  a  bullock  driver,  was  looked  upon  as  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  farm  labourer;  and  so  discouraiiojr  h»d 
been  the  experience  and  so  ill-paid  the  efforts  of  the  agricul- 
turist, that  even  the  condition  of  a  farm  labourer  was  regarded 
by  many  as  almost  preferable  to  that  of  the  farmer  himstlt 

It  is  evident  that  the  causes  which  led  to  these  results  were 
also  instrumental  in  producing  modifications  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  population,  which  tended  to  render  them  impatienc 
of  steady  application  or  continuous  toil.  These  causes  may 
be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  :  1.  The  abnormal  state  of 
the  weather,  as  evidenced  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
floods,  and  at  least  two  droughts  of  unusual  severity,  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  the  century — producing  very  dis- 
couraging effects  on  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  farmtr. 
2.  The  opening  up,  concurrently  with  the  period  of  deepest 
depression,  of  an  immense  extent  of  fertile  land,  suitable  for 
pastoral  purposes,  but  wholly  incapable  at  that  time,  in  consM?- 
qiieuce  of  distance  and  other  natural  obstades,  of  being  profit- 
ably cultivated.  3.  The  impediments  afforded  by  the  unteoe- 
deuts  and  generally  reckless  and  unreliable  character  of  almost 
the  only  class  of  labourers  then  available  for  husbandry 
operations,  which  require  patient  toil  and  necessitate  the  ase 
of  mechanical  appliances  only  obtainable  by  means  of  skilled 
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workmen.  To  these  main  causes  were  afterwards  added 
secondary  ones  which  much  aggravated  them.  For  instance, 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  rapid  acquisition  of  wealthy  and  even 
the  realisation  of  great  fortunes,  was  likely  to  be  the  result 
of  pastoral  enterprise  on  a  large  scale,  the  breeding  of  cattle 
and  the  growth  of  wool  became  a  favourite  mode  of  investment 
with  capitalists  either  directly  or  on  mortgage.  They  thought 
it  to  their  interest,  in  the  promotion  of  pastoral  pursuits,  to 
discourage  rather  than  to  promote  cultivation,  as  tending  to 
absorb  a  portion  of  that  labour  which  they  desired  to  see 
employed  in  attending  on  their  sheep  and  cattle. 

If  such  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the  preference  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  colonists  for  pastoral  rather  than 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  what  were  the  consequences  ?  Their 
expectations,  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was 
concerned,  were  more  than  realised,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  their  great  success  was  not  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
an  unfavourable  change,  not  merely  in  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  community — and  particularly  of  the  native 
youth — but  even  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
population.  In  respect  to  those  directly  engaged  in  formiug 
and  superintending  the  grazing  establishments  which  were 
Boon  scattered  over  the  remote  interior,  they  were  mostly  young 
men,  the  pick  of  the  rural  population.  These  persons,  almost 
to  a  man,  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  reside  within 
reach  of  the  civilising  influencos  of  schools  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  to  enjoy  the  humanising  effects  of  social  inter- 
course ;  they  had  been  trained  in  some  degree  to  the  practice 
of  steady  industry,  and  to  the  observance  at  least  of  the 
external  forms  of  religion  and  morality.  They  had  been 
taught  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  ;  and  to 
observe  at  least  the  outward  signs  of  civilisaiion  in  their 
dress,  deportment,  and  habits.  In  their  newly  adopted  mode 
of  life  all  this  was  altered.  Not  merely  were  the  external 
forms  of  religion  abandoned,  but  the  restraints  of  society 
were  generally  ignored,  and  even  almost  all  the  claims  of 
decency  disregarded.  Far  removed  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  settled  districts,  on  the  remote  stations — and  they  were 
then  necessarily  all  remote — all  but  the  last  vestiges  of 
civilisation  appear  to  have  been  abandoned.  The  pride  of 
the  youth  of  the  colony — the  offspring  of  the  best  families — 
were  in  many  instances  left  for  months  at  a  time — ^for  years 
frequently,  with  no  better  society  than  that  of  their  conviot 
servants^  and  the  brutal  and  ignorant  aborigines  by  w 
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tbey  were  surrounded.  But  the  degrading  kind  of  life 
connected  with  this  profitable  pastoral  enterprise  had  its 
charms  for  many  of  the  native  young  men.  Fond  of  hones, 
and  of  active  open  air  exercise,  but  indisposed  to  steady 
industry,  they  were  glad  to  escape  from  parental  restrunt^ 
and  they  usually  found  in  the  circumstances  connected  with 
taking  up  new  country,  the  formation  of  stations,  and  occa- 
sional conflicts  with  the  blacks,  that  exciting  kind  of 
existence  of  which  spirited  and  energetic  youths  are  so  often 
and  so  deeply  enamoured.  The  consequences,  on  their  habits 
and  morals,  of  a  kind  of  existence  so  little  removed  from  that 
of  savages,  were  not  only  of  the  worst  description,  but  had  a 
constant  tendency  to  perpetuate  themselves^  by  generating  in 
those  exposed  to  them,  a  strong  disinclination  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  restraints  and  observances  which  decent 
society  imposes. 

The  above  remarks  refer  more  particularly  to  the  eSad 
produced  by  pastoral  pursuits  and  remote  bush  lite  on  youths 
of  respectable  parentage  or  connections.  With  the  workin;: 
class  it  was  still  worse.  The  others  were  in  a  position  to 
return  after  a  time  to  their  old  homes  in  the  settled  diitricts, 
and  there  to  resume  the  habits  of  civilised  people.  Tho>t: 
who  had  to  earn  their  bread  were  seldom  so  favorab'.v 
situated,  and  the  results  in  their  case  were  consequently 
aggravated,  and  the  evils  conlirmed,  until  a  lar^e  clas*  o: 
colonists  was  produced,  whose  condition  both  in  knowledge 
and  habits  was  hardly  superior  to  that  of  the  aboriipnti 
whoso  haunts  tliey  had  invaded,  whose  game  they  had  ^iMa 
or  driven  otf,  and  whose  women  they  had  decoyed  away  by 
fraud  or  seized  bv  force. 

Such  were  the  effects,  in  a  moral  and  social  point  of  view, 
of  a  change  from  the  steady  industry  and  settled  hai.uts 
usually  connected  with  agriculture  and  its  accompany  in:: 
rural  pursuits,  to  the  senii-siivage  lite  which  the  develoj- 
ment  of  the  great  pastoral  resources  of  the  interior  intro- 
duced and  fostered.  The  change  brought  about  was  n?: 
only  in  the  habits  of  a  class,  but  in  the  food  of  the  whole 
population  ;  and  the  results  consequent  ni)on  this  altera: i'^a 
in  food  and  calling  were  little  less  remarkable  than  those  oi  J 
moral  and  social  character.  Before  the  discovery  of  iLi? 
interior,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  pastoral  enterprise  whicii 
followed,  animal  food  had  always  been  scarce  and  dear  in  tlie 
colony ;  and  a  vegetable  diet  was  largely — at  times,  with  t:.o 
poorer  classes,  almost  exclusively — in  use.      Maizo,  iu  souii 
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form  or  other,  was  the  staff  of  life  of  a  large  seotion  of  the 
rural  population, — while  beef  and  mutton  were  far  too 
expensive  to  be  the  principal  articles  of  daily  food  with  the 
mass  of  the  community  even  in  towns.  A  diet  principally 
vegetable,  but  supplemented  with  a  moderate  proportion  of 
animal  food,  is  in  all  probability  that  best  calculated  not  only 
to  ensure  health,  but  to  produce  men  of  large  bone  and  muscle 
and  of  sturdy  and  vigorous  frame.  This  was  the  character 
of  the  first  generation  of  natives  of  New  South  Wales.  They 
were,  probably,  as  a  body,  among  the  largest,  best-propor- 
tioned, and  most  powerfully  framed  people  in  the  world. 
They  were  temperate  in  drink  from  choice,  simple  in  diet 
from  necessity,  and  remarkably  free  from  any  tendency  to 
sensual  indulgence.  Some  of  the  men  of  the  first  genera- 
tion who  still  remain  among  us  afford  perhaps  the  finest 
examples  in  old  age  of  strength,  stature,  and  manly  vigour 
-which  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  dominions.  Of  the  old 
Hawkesbury  natives  in  particular  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  there  were  giants  ii^  those  days.  These  men  were  fed 
on  hominy — at  all  events  maize  meal  in  some  form  was  in 
their  youthful  days  to  them  the  staff  of  life.  Truth,  however, 
compels  the  confession  that  their  children  and  grandchildren 
do  not  generally  come  up  to  the  bodily  standard  of  their 
sires  and  gran dsi res  either  in  form  or  stature.  The  cause  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  from  a  diet  which  was  mainly  vegetable  to  one  which 
is  mainly  animal.  There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  any  com- 
munity in  the  world  which  consumes  such  an  amount 
of  animal  food  in  proportion  to  number  as  the  native 
population  of  New  South  Wales.  Without  going  fully 
into  the  interesting  physiological  questions  involved 
in  this  fact,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  while  by 
a  flesh  diet  the  nervous  energy  is,  in  all  likelihood, 
stimulated  without  being  correspondingly  increased,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  sharpened  without  being  correspondingly 
strengthened,  the  muscular  and  the  osseous  parts  of  the 
system  are  stunted ;  and  hence  a  race  of  men  with  smaller 
and  weaker  frames,  and  perhaps  of  less  solidity  of  character, 
has  been  the  result  Mental  qualities  generally  depend  upon 
bodily  powers.  There  have  been  eminent  men  with  puny 
frames,  as  there  have  been  fine  structures  on  weak  founda- 
tions, but  this  has  been  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Many  of 
the  first  generation  of  Australian  natives  might  have  been 
gross,  coarse;  and    some  of  them    brutal,    but   they  were 
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undoubtedly  more  stanch,  sturdy^  and  self-reliant  men  thin 
their  descendants.  If  they  were  more  Blow  in  action,  they 
were  more  thorough  in  character ;  if  their  faculties  had  leas 
brilliancy,  they  had  greater  depth.  Wentworth,  a  living 
representative  of  the  men  of  the  first  generation,  has  never 
been  excelled,  perhaps  hardly  approached,  in  strength  of 
mind,  force  of  will,  and  grasp  of  intellect^  by  any  other 
Australian.* 

Food  and  climate  are  the  great  causes  which  modify  races 
of  mankind.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  exercises  the 
most  potent  Influence.  But  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  first  colonists  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Grett 
South  Land  has  sufficed  to  manifest  to  the  most  careless 
observer  the  effects  which  have  been  already  produced.  With 
more  comeliness  oi  form  and  feature  than  his  British  ancestor, 
the  native  Australian  has  a  less  sturdy  and  enduring  frame ; 
with  more  quickness  and  vivacity  he  has  less  application  and 
perseverance.  lie  ia  stimulated  by  food  and  climate  into  an 
eiirlier  development  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  the  result  in  many 
iustances  has  been  to  produce  a  more  than  justifiable  amount 
of  self-coufidence  in  liis  own  powers,  and  a  corresponding 
tcmleiicy  to  a  depreciation  of  others.  Cau  it  be  doubt*;d  that 
thfse  qualities  of  mind  and  body  are  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent due  to  the  unusual  quantities  of  animal  food  habitually 
consumed  ?  This  excessive  use  of  beef  and  mutton  has  now 
become  a  habit :  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  its  etl'eets  are 
unfavourable  on  both  individual  and  national  character,  is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  hereafter  be  modified  to  some 
extent?  With  this,  however,  as  a  mere  sanitary  or  pliysio- 
lo*jical  question,  the  writer  has  here  nothing  to  do.  lie  has 
merely  to  record  the  circunistimees  which  at  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colony  caused  a  material  change 
in  food,  employment,  and  habits,  and  produced  other  eff;;Cts 
which  have  tended  to  modify  the  character  of  the  population. 

*  SviliKV  Smith,  in  llio  K.liuburj;h  R-view,  lft2.3.  6[>oakin;j  of  the  Sr.-t 
p^nonili'in  of  nalivt-bom  Australians,  and  ri-f.-rrin;;:  t«.»  the  ai  l.^)M•lls  of  thi-ir 
chaniftpr  which  had  r.^nchiul  Kngland,  eayp,  "  Kvi-rvthinp:  ih  to  b  ■  rxp-.>i 
from  ihom.  Thoy  convoy  to  the  mother  country  the  tirdt  proof  liul  ili* 
louudations  of  a  mighty  empire  are  laid.*' 
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CHAPTER     V. 

SOCIAL  CONTESTS— THE  EXCLUSIVIS  AND  THE  EMANCIPISTS — TTRANNICAL 
CONDUCT  OP  THE  GOVERNOR.  VAN  DIEMEN's  LAND — BU8HRANGINO.  GENERAL 
CHARACTER  AND   RESULTS  OF  KACQUARIB*S  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  vsRY  remarkable  feature  in  the  social  life  of  the  colonists 
during  and  long  after  Macquarie's  administration,  was  the 
bitterness  of  the  contests  between  the  military  and  civil 
officers  and  the  upper  class  of  colonists  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  wealthy  or  influential  emancipists,  backed  by  a  majority 
of  the  population,  on  the  other.  The  most  prominent  actor 
on  the  part  of  the  emancipists  was  Mr.  Bedfern,  a  short 
notice  of  whose  history  has  been  given  in  a  previous 
chapter* 

Mr.  Redfern  was  regarded  as  a  representative  man  by  the 
emancipists ;  and  as  his  case  illustrates,  perhaps  better  than 
any  other,  the  nature  of  the  social  and  domestic  quarrels 
isehich  took  place  relative  to  the  admission  into  society  of  per- 
sons of  his  class,  some  particulars  regarding  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

Mere  conventional  squabbles,  and  petty  class  conflicts, 
would,  in  the  case  of  most  communities,  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  quite  unworthy  of  serious  notice.  But  those 
now  referred  to  are  samples  of  occurrences  which  exercised  no 
inconsiderable  weight  on  the  character  and  happiness  of  a 
community  not  only  peculiar  in  origin  and  singular  in  posi- 
tion, but  destined  a  few  years  subsequently  to  exert  great 
influence  on  the  formation  and  growth  of  other  colonies, 
which,  united,  promise  at  no  distant  day  to  rival  the  great 
powers  of  the  old  world,  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
civilisation,  religion,  and  science,  not  only  over  the  Australian 
continent,  but  throughout  the  countless  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  History  tells  us  little  that  is  reliable  respecting  the 
infancy  of  nations  ;  but,  most  assuredly,  such  facts  and  cir- 
camstances,  however  otherwise  unimportant,  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
yuuthful  states,  or  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  influences 
which  moulded  young  communities,  are  worthy  of  being 
recorded. 

The  quarrel  respecting  Mr.  Redfern  flrst  arose  between 
Maoquarie  and  the  officers  of  the  46th  regiment — which  corps 

*  SeepagttiOa. 
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was  for  Beverol  years  stationed  in  New  South  Wale»^ 
and  lasted  for  several  years.  The  determination  with 
which  the  officers  of  the  46th  resisted  all  attempts  to 
introduce  Mr.  Bedfem  into  their  society  continaed 
unabated  to  the  period  of  their  departure.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  48th  regiment,  which  superseded  the  46th, 
Macquarie  again  renewed  his  attempts  to  bring  Mr.  Rediera 
forward.  The  officers  of  the  48th  were  well  acquainted  with 
what  had  taken  place  between  the  Grovernor  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  46tn;  and  although  they  took  no  formal  or 
united  action  in  the  matter,  and  came  to  no  openly  expressed 
determination  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  they  were  to  porsae, 
it  was  generally  understood  that  most  of  them  were  against 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Kedfern  into  their  society  upon  any 
terms.  This  it  should  be  understood  was  not  upon  anj 
grounds  personal  to  Mr.  Bedfem,  but  simply  b^bause  he  wu 
regarded  as  the  representative  of  an  obnoxious  olass.  It  was 
looked  upon  as  undesirable  to  relax  a  rule  in  his  case,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  the  throwing  down  of  barriers  which  it  was 
resolved  to  maintain  intact  against  the  class  he  belonged  ta 
Several  of  the  officers,  however,  dissented  from  this  view, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonol  Erskine,  Major  3Iorrissett,  and  Major 
Druitt  resolved  to  act  towards  Mr.  Redfern  without  reference 
to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  or  the 
people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  but  simply  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  thought  his  conduct  as  a  gentleman  deserved. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  48th  regiment  in  Sydney,  the 
officers  were  invited  on  several  occasions  to  Government 
House,  and  there  a  sort  of  official  introduction  took  plaoe  of 
the  llev.  Mr.  Fulton,  as  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  colony, 
and  of  Mr.  Kodfern,  as  one  of  the  assistant-surgeons.  Mr. 
Fulton,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  also  an  emancipist. 
havin<]f  been  transported  for  his  share  in  the  Irish  Rebellion 
of  1798.  An  effoit  was  then  made  by  Macquarie,  through 
Brigade-Major  An  till,  who  entertained  a  great  friendship 
for  Mr.  lledfern,  to  procure  a  private  introduction  of  the 
latter  to  the  officers  of  the  48th.  Mr.  Antill  accordinglj, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Redforn,  called  upon  most  of  them :  but 
by  all,  witli  the  exception  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Erskine, 
Major  Morrissett,  and  Major  Druitt,  they  were  denied  admit- 
tance, under  circumstances  very  painful  to  Mr.  Rediem- 
Witli  the  exception  of  the  three  officers  before-mentioned, 
the  visits  were  not  returned,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  Mr. 
Redfern  by  the  officers  on  meeting  him  again.     From  this 
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period  theTe  was  a  sort  of  soolal  or  conventional  oivi)  war 
carried  on  between  the  officers  favourable  to  Mr.  Bedfern 
and  those  opposed  to  hint,  and  their  friends  and  partisans  on 
both  sides.  By  one  party  he  was  treated  with  marked  dis- 
oourtesy,  while  by  the  ouier  he  was  as  ostentatiously  patron- 
ised. Lieutenant-Colonel  Erskine,  and  MnjoraMorrissettand 
Druitt,  were  frequently  in  Mr.  Eedfem's  company,  not  only 
at  the  Governor's  parties,  but  were  almost  daily  visitors  at 
}us  house.  Ho  was  also  invited  to  Colonel  Erskine's  privale 
parties,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  introduced  as  his  ftiend  to 
the  mess-table  of  the  regiment.  On  this  occasion  several  of 
the  Junior  officers  rose  from  the  table,  abruptly  quitted  the 
room,  and  otherwise  behaved  in  a  maimer  calculated  to  ex- 
press their  indication  at  what  they  considered  or  affectfid  to 
eonsider  the  insult  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  The 
consequence  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  young  gen- 
tlemen was  the  promulgation  of  a  mess  rule  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Erskine,  requiring  that  no  officer  should  quit  the  table 
until  after  the  "  fir^t  thirds  "  had  been  drank. 

These  studied  insults  to  Mr.  Eedfern  were,  however,  re- 
peated whenever  an  opportunity  offered,  and  gave  the  Gover- 
nor BO  much  annoyance  that  at  their  first  half-yearly  inspec- 
tion, in  January,  1818,  he  took  ocoasion  to  admonish  them  ia 
a  set  speech,  and  to  warn  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  officers  of  the  4(ith,  whose  conduct  had  produced  prolonged 
social  dissensions  and  a  great  amount  of  class  animosity.  He 
adverted  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  practice  which  he  had 
introduced  and  long  upheld  in  admitting  to  his  society  per- 
sons who  had  been  convicts,  but  whose  subsequent  conduct 
seemed  to  have  atoned  for  their  offences.  Althouf^h,  he  said, 
it  was  not  his  intention  or  wish  to  force  the  officers  into 
■SBOciating  with  that  class  of  persons,  yet  he  expected  they 
Tvould  abstain  not  only  from  the  offensive  behaviour  which 
some  of  their  number  had  indulged  in,  but  from  improper 
remarks  upon  hie  practices  and  the  policy  of  his  government. 
At  n  public  ilimier  given  by  the  officers  on  the  same  day,  they 
bad  determined,  in  order  to  exclude  Mr.  Hcdfem,  that  tho 
invitations  to  the  Governor's  suite  shoidd  be  restricted  to 
those  who  belonged  to  it  in  a  military  capacity,  and  these 
'were  only  two  in  number — the  brigade -major  and  the  aide- 
de-camp.  Colonel  Erskine,  as  well  as  the  Governor,  was 
determined  that,  in  spite  of  this  ill-natured  proceeding,  Mr. 
Bedfern  should  be  present ;  and  the  latter  was  accordingly 
invited  to  the  dinner  as  the  coloners  guoat.    He  accepted 
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the  invitation^  and  arrived  in  company  with  the  Govenun's 
suite ;  but  although  no  marked  insult  was  ofiered  him  on 
this  occasion,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  officers  vna  ao 
disagreeable  that  it  was  the  last  time  he  ever  appeared  at  the 
mess  of  the  48th  regiment.  Grovemor  Macquarie,  howeTer, 
continued  to  make  it  a  rule  to  have  Mr.  Redfem  as  his  goest 
at  Government  House  whenever  he  invited  the  officers ;  and 
as  it  was  hardly  within  their  option  to  deoline  the  Crovemoz^i 
invitations  altogether,  they  had  to  submit  as  best  they  oonld 
to  Mr.  Redfem's  society. 

Macquarie's  efforts  to  introduce  emancipists  into  genenl 
society  were  no  more  successful  than  his  attempts  to  bring 
them  into  favour  with  the  military.  With  the  gentleman  in 
whose  behalf  the  most  persistent  and  numierous  efforts  were 
made,  no  fault  could  be  found  but  that  he  was  an  emanci- 
pist ;  for  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bed  fern  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  his  personal  character  and  professional  attainment! 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  secured  him  a  good 
standing  in  the  most  respectable  society  in  the  mother 
country.  Tie  occupied  this  singular  position — that  he  waa 
tlie  trusted  and  conRdental  medical  adviser  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  exclusive  families  in  the  colony,  who  yet,  on 
convoutionnl  grounds  originating  in  class  feeling,  excluded 
him  from  their  private  circles. 

With  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton  the  case  was  to  some  extent 
different.  For,  in  the  first  place,  that  gentleman  did  not 
reside  in  Sydney,  and  never  had  his  claims  put  forward  in 
so  prominent  and  obtrusive  a  way  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Mr.  Redfern  ;  and,  secondly,  his  sacred  character  and  func- 
tions as  a  clergyman  protected  him  from  conduct  of  a 
designedly  rude  or  offensive  kind. 

Macquarie's  elevation  of  several  of  his  emanoipist  friends 
to  the  magistracy  was  an  act  which  it  is  by  no  means  so  eAsy 
to  defend  as  his  endeavours  to  restore  them  to  their  proper 
social  positions.  Speaking  of  the  strong  class  feelings  which 
pervaded  the  community,  and  the  difficulties  which  Mac- 
quarie  met  with  in  his  efforts  to  amalgamate  the  opposing 
sections  of  society,  and  still  more  so  in  elevating  emancipiatJ 
to  the  bench,  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge,  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  claims  of  the  exclusives,  says  in  his  report :  -  "It  is  this 
difficulty,  varying  in  degree  with  men  and  their  opinions, 
that  constitutes  the  formidable  impediments  to  the  efforta  d 
Governor  Macquarie  to  bring  back  into  society  not  only  th# 
individuals  in  question,  but  all  other  persons  who  have  been 
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onoe  rendered  infamouB  either  by  their  sentence  or  their 
orimee.  I  am  far  from  bkmiD*g  his  motives  or  his  attempts, 
though  I  may  cot  approve  his  measures  for  giving  effect  to 
th^m.  Bat  if  this  difficulty  is  felt  in  obtaiuiog  the  admission 
of  such  porsoDB  to  society,  how  much  greater  must  it  be  in 
mising  them  to  the  fonctions  and  honours  of  the  magistracy 
without  diminishing  that  respect  for  the  law  and  for  its  dis- 
pensers which  it  is  so  important  in  every  country  to  uphold. 
It  is  not  enough  for  this  purpose  that  an  individual  should 
have  been  prosperous  in  trade,  that  he  should  have  beea 
efeilful  in  surgery,  or  dexterous  in  the  art  of  acquiring  wealth. 
and  influence,  his  pretensions  should  be  founded  on  some  less 
equivocal  and  more  moral  basis;  or  on  one  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  the  world  would  acquiesce.  Instances  certainly 
may  arise  in  which  such  claims  may  be  united  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  I  have  made  in  favour  of  tlia  sacred  character  and 
functions  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Fulton,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  persons  of  this  class  whom  Governor  Macquarie  hus 
aeleoted  for  the  magistracy  in  New  South  Wales,  have 
possessed  such  pretensions-,  and  I  cannot  help  submitting  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  these  appointments  were  unnecessary, 
that  they  nroduced  no  good  efl'ect  upon  the  parties  themselves, 
and  that  it  lowered  the  respect  and  estimation  of  the  magis- 
terial office." 

The  colonist  most  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  emancipists  to  the  bench  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Marsden,  a  brief  notice  of  whose  life  and  character  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  In  personal  interviews 
between  the  Governor  and  Mr,  Marsden,  language  of  a  very 
Tiolent  kind  was  indulged  in  hy  the  former,  arising  out  of 
(he  strongly  expressed  opposition  of  the  latter  to  some 
appointments  to  the  magistracy,  Macquarie  charged  Marsden 
cot  only  with  factious  opposition  to  his  government,  but  with 
seditious  practices:  and  with  having,  while  on  tt^rms  of 
intimacy  and  fiieudship  with  himself,  written  letters  to  men 
high  in  oflBce  in  England  calculated  to  injure  his  character 
and  to  destroy  his  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ULUcU  that  Macquarie  said,  while  in  a  state  of  extreme 
annoyance  at  what  be  thought  the  improper  meddling  of  a 
turbulent  priest,  was  wholly  unjustifiable.  The  accusation 
of  seditious  practices  was  simply  absurd  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
tbete  seems  to  have  been  some  ground  for  his  charge  of 
,  ^aplicity  against  Mr.  Marsden.  It  was  proved  afterwards 
"-  t  tha  iiumi(wl  letters  sent  to  fingUnd,  although  not  O^ 
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produotionB  of  Mr.  Marsden  himself,  were  those  of  an  intiiiiita 
friend,  and  that  the  facts  disolosed  were  communicated  by 
him. 

Several  circumstances  which  occurred  about  this  period 
proved  that  the  almost  irresponsible  power  so  long  wielded 
by  Macquarie  had  produced  its  usual  results, — and  that  i 
kmd-hearted  man  was  fast  being  changed  into  a  tyrant  Tht 
most  remarkable  of  these  occurrences  gave  Mr  Marsden  aod 
his  friends  the  wished-for  opportunity  of  damaging  the 
Governor's  character  with  the  Home  authorities,  and  wai 
promptly  taken  advantage  o£  Two  free  men  and  two  free 
women  (servant  girls)  had  been  arrested  by  a  constable  for 
being  in  a  part  of  the  Government  Domain  prohibited  to 
strangers.  Instead  of  the  case  being  dealt  with  as  one  of  oidi- 
nary  trespass,  the  officious  functionary  took  his  captives  to  the 
Governor,  who  on  the  mere  statement  of  the  constable  that 
they  had  intruded  within  the  tabooed  area^  ordered  the  men 
to  receive  twenty-five  lashes  each,  and  the  women  to  bi 
confined  in  the  cells  for  forty-eight  hours.  This  extraordi- 
nary act  of  despotism  very  naturally  created  alarm,  even 
among  those  who  were  before  disposed  to  look  with  no 
unfriendly  eye  upon  Macquarie*s  occasional  stretches  of 
power.  To  persons  like  Mr.  Marsden  and  his  friends,  who 
had  already  assumed  an  attitude  of  open  opposition  to  hii 
measures,  it  was  an  act  which  afforded  not  only  a  speciou, 
but  a  just  ground  of  attack.  From  a  consciousness,  probaUj, 
of  having  exposed  himself  to  merited  censure,  and  that  hu 
conduct  was  without  defence,  Macquarie  fell  from  one  error 
into  another. 

A  petition    to   the    House    of   Commons,    in  which  th* 
Governor's  outrageous  conduct  in  the  instance  referred  to  w.3 
mode  a  prominent  ground   of  complaint,    was    drawn   ap» 
industriously  circulated  throughout  the  colony,   and  Luma^ 
ously  signed.     With  an  instinctive  feeling  that  !Macquaries 
days  of  power  were  numbered,  and  that  it  was  best  to  be  on 
the  strongest    aide,   many    of  those   upon   whom    he  hii 
showered  favours,  and  on  whose  support  he  relied,  now  toned 
upon   their  benefactor  with  the  basest   ingratitude.    TJii* 
conduct  excited    in  Macquarie*s    mind   a   strong  feeliog  d 
indignation.     He  openly  denounced  the  petition  as  scandAl- 
ously  false,  and  its  concoctors  as  seditious  and  inlamooi; 
and  did  not  hesitate  to    use  his  power  to  crush  or  anooj 
those  who  had  signed   it     Publicans  whose  names  wen 
afi>xed  to  it  had  their  licenses  cancelled,  promised  gnnti  of 


land  wera  refased  to  others,  sad  altogether  NrftoquarU  acted 
on  this  occasion  without  justins  and  without  dUcrdtion. 

The  coinplaiiits  sent  to  Eoglund  respecting  Macquarie's 
cooduct  drew  upon  him  a  eevere  but  juat  censure  from  Earl 
Batburat  on  aocouDt  of  the  particular  act  which  v/aa  ths  im- 
mediate caude  of  the  petition ;  but  the  represeDtatlone  with 
riiference  to  his  policy  in  unduly  favouring  the  emancipists 
— more  purticularly  with  regard  to  the  elevation  of  some  of 
them  to  the  bench — as  well  ae  the  ill  effects  of  his  lavish 
grauts  of  land,  and  hie  general  ]jolioy,  were  left  to  be  dealt 
with  in  another  manner.  To  enquire  into  these  and  other 
complaints,  the  Home  Government  determined  to  send  out  a 


The  gentleman  chosen  for  the  service  was  Mr.  John  Thomas 
Bigge.  He  arrived  in  Sydney  in  September,  1S19.  His 
commission  authorised  him  to  "examine  into  all  the  lawa, 
regulations,  and  usages  of  the  territory  and  its  dependencies, 
and  into  every  other  matter  or  thing  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  adminiatration  of  the  civil  government  the  super- 
intendence and  reform  of  the  convicts,  the  ftateof  the  judicial, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical  establish m en te,  revenue,  trade,  and 
resources."  Mr.  Bigge's  inquiries  occupied  two  years,  and 
his  reports   (from  which  several  esti-acts  have  appeared  in 

g receding  pages),  wore  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
ommonii  in  1822.  They  are  documents  of  great  historical 
value,  and  alford  considerable  insight  into  the  civil,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  a  very  peculiarly  constituted  com- 
munity. In  reference  to  Macquarie's  partiality  for  the 
emancipist  class,  and  his  persistent  attempts  to  elevate  ihem 
to  the  magistracy  and  to  introduce  them  into  eociety,  the 
report  enters  at  great  length,  and  condemns  the  Governor's 
conduct  in  very  strong  terms. 

Some  idea  of  the  noise  and  excitement  which  these  sootal 
and  ula'ss  squabbles  caused  in  the  colony  may  be  gained  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  loudness  of  the  echo  which  reached 
England ;  where,  as  will  be  gathered  from  what  follows, 
they  attracted  the  attention  and  employed  the  pens  of  soma 
ol  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day.  The  importance 
then  attached  to  them,  and  the  influence  they  eiertod  on  the 
character  and  happiness  of  that  generation  of  Colonists,  must 
be  the  excuse  of  the  writer,  if  any  excuse  is  needed,  for 
devoting  so  much  space  to  matters,  which,  viewed  from  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  seem  in  some  respects  ahnoet  too 
trivial  for  notice,  much  less  for  historical  discussion. 
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Mr.  Harsden  did  nothing  by  hedves.     He  entered  into  the 
contest  with  Maoquarie  with  more  than  his  oeoal  steal,  leu 
than  his  usual  caution,  and  with  an  amount  of  unacrupuloiu- 
ness  not  creditable  to  his  character  as  a  clergyman.     Ha 
procured  the  publication  and  extensive  oiroulation  in  £ni(Iaiid 
of  a  letter  upon  the  state  of  the  colony  which  caused  con- 
siderable sensation.     It  pictured  with  great  vividness  whit 
he  wished  to  be  thought  his  own  position — that  of  a  zealou 
clergyman — a  man  of  taste  and  refinement — wearing  away  hii 
life  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  the  most  horrible  vice  and  tht 
most  frightful  debauchery,  to  which  he  could  apply  no  effectiul 
corrective  because  those  who  practised  them  were  under  ths 
patronage  of  the  Kiug's  representative — the  Governor  of  ths 
colony.      The  thoughts  called  up  by  his  elegantly  written 
and  affecting   statements  were  of    the   most    painful  land. 
Sydney  Smith  took  the  matter  up  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
and  treated  it  in  his  usual  slashing  and  unaorupulons  way. 
He  characterised  it  as  the  most  horrid  picture  of  the  state  d 
a  community  ever  drawn,  but  one  that  carried  with  it  la 
irresistible  air  of  truth  and  sincerity.     The   faithfulness  of 
Mr.  Marsden's   representations    and    the    excellence  of  his 
character  were  vouched  for  by  the  Hon.  U.  G.  Bennett  in 
his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.     He  represented  thit 
gentleman  as  a  person  of  the  most  susceptible  feelings,  whose 
life  was  so  embittered  by  the  scenes   with   which  he  w 
surrounded  that  he   did  not  enjoy  a  moment^s  peace  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  week.    One  of  Marisden's  cMef 
groundsof  complaint  arose  from  the  alleged  unrestricted  license 
granted  by  Maoquarie  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and 
Mr.  Conimisioner  Bigge,  knowing  the  exaggerated  character 
of  the  representations  so  cleverly  laid  before  the  British  public 
— although  on  the  whole  opposed  to  the  Governor,  and  favour- 
able to  the  policy  advocated  by    Mr.  Marsden — was  unaUi 
to  refrain  from  a  sly  hit  at  the  latter  in  his  official  report 
He  said,  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  being  himself  accustomed 
to  traffic  in  spirits,  must  necessarily  feel  displeased  at  having 
so  many  public  houses  licensed  in  his  neighbourhood;'*  m 
Maoquarie,  by  no  means  deficient   in  ability  with  his  pen, 
repliud  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth — characterised  bv  madi 
quiet  sarca8m-=-fr«)m  which  the  following  is  an  extract:— 
"  As  to  Mr.  Marsden*s  troubles  of  mind  and  pathetic  display 
of  sensibilty  and  humanity,  they  must  be   so  deeply  seated 
and  so  far  removed  from  the  surface,  as  to  escape  all  posaibl* 
observation.     His  habits  are  those  of  a  man  for  ever  engag^ 
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lonie  active  animated  purauit     No  man  travels  more  from 

m  to  towD  or  from  house  to  house,     His  deportment  Ib  at 

I|time9  tliaC  of  a  person,  most  gay  and  faap[jy.     When  I  waa 

floured  with  his  eooiety,  he  was  by  far  the  most  cheerful 

tton  I  met  in  the  coiony.    Where  his  hours  of  sorrow  were 

'    "    '<  hard  to  divine,  for  the  variety  of  his  pursuits, 

is  own  concerns,  and    in   those   of  others,  is  so 

msive    in    farming,  grazing,  manufactoites,   and    other 

jactione,  that  with  his  clerical  duties  he  seems,  to  use  a 

mou  phrase,  to  have  his  hands  fuU  of  worli;  and  the 

icular  object  to  which  he  imputes  this  estreme  depression 

^  mind,  is,  besides,  one  for  whiob  few  people  here  will  give 

D  muoh  credit." 
BSydney  Smith,  finding  upon  further  inquiry  that  his  sym- 
"ny  for  the  extremely  sensitive  and  tender-hearted  clergy- 
g  had  been  somewhat  misplaced,  in  a  second  article  iu  the 
tnburgh   Review  turned   round  upon   "Mr.  Marsden,  and 
*  ;  **  There  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  a  man  of 
nooh  feeling  that  he  has  not  a  moment's  happiness  from 
f  beginning  to  the  end  of  (he  weeic,  and  a  little  merry, 
"ing,  clergyman,  largely  concerned  in  the  sale  of  rum,  and 
[  at   B  bargain  for  barley."     And  with   respect  to  the 
temor's  appointment  of  emancipists  to  the  commiBsion  of 
'  peace,   he  went  even    further  than  most  of  Maoquarie's 
I  IViends  in  approving  of  hia  conduct     "  We  are  by  no 
i  eatisfied,"  he  wrote  in  his  beat  style  of  sound  sense 
Jl  cutting  sarcasm,  "  that  the  system  of  the  Governor  was 
Bupon  the  whole  the  wisest  and  best  adapted  to  the  situation 
■the  colony.     Men  are  governed  by  words  ;    and  under  the 
mous  term  convict,  are  comprehended  crimes  of  the  moat 
brent  degrees  and  species  of  guilt.    One  man  is  transported 
vBtealing  three  hams  and  a  pot  of  sausages ;  and  in  the 
t  barth  to  him  on  boad  the  transport  is  a  young  surgeon, 
Bo  engaged  in  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  ;    the  third 
^  is  for  extorting  money;  the  fourth  was  in  a  respectable 
^ition  of  life  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  Kehellion.  and  was  so 
1  history  as  to  imagine  that  Ireland  iiad   tieeu  lil- 
ted  by  England,  and    so  bad  a  reaaouer  aa    to  suppus^ 
I  nine  Catholics  ought  not  to  pay  titbea  to  oiie  Pruit.-t'iiic, 
1  comes  a  man  who  set  his  house  on  fire,  to  i^hL'ut  lIii- 
c  OfUce  ;  and,  lastly,  that  most  glaring  of  all  huiiiuu 
i,  a  poacher,  driven  from  Europe,  wife  and  child,  by 
y  lords  of  manors,  at  the  quarter  sessions,  for  killing  * 
tridge.     Now,  all  these  are  crimes  no  doubt— pBTliculiu' 
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the  last ;  but  they  are  snrely  orimes  of  very  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  to  which  different  degrees  of   contempt  and 
^orror  are  attached — and  from  which  those  who  have  oom- 
mitted  them  may,  by  subsequent  morality,  emancipate  them- 
selves, with  different  degrees  of  diflGioulty,  and  with  more  or 
less  of  success.     A  warrant  granted  by  a  reformed  bacon- 
stealer  would  be  absurd ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  reason  why 
a  foolish  hot-brained  young  blockhead,  who  chose  to  faTonr 
the  mutineers  at  the  Nore  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
may  not  make  a  very  loyal  subject,  and  a  very  respectable 
and  respected  magistrate,  when  he  is  forty  years  of  age^  and 
has  cast  his  Jacobine  teeth,  and  fallen   into  the  practical 
jobbing  and  loyal  baseness  which  so  coninionly  developei 
itself  about  that  period  of  life.    Therefore,  to  say  that  a  sub 
must  be  placed  in  no  situation  of  trust  or  elsTation,  as  a 
magistrate,  merely  because  he  is    a  convict,  is  to  govon 
mankind  with  a  dictionary,  and  to  surrender  sense  and  use- 
fulness to  sound.     The  particular  nature   of  the  place  too 
must  be  remembered.     It  is  seldom,  we  suspect,  that  absolute 
dunces  go  to  Botany  Bay.  but    commonly   men  of  actiTV 
minds,  aud  considerable  talents  in  their  various  lines — who 
have  not  learnt,  indeed,  the  art  of  self-discipline  and  control, 
but  who  are  sent  to  learn  it  in  the  bitter  school  of  adversity. 
And  when  this  medicine  produces  its  proper  effect — ^whea 
sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  show  a  thorough  change  ia 
character   and   disposition — a  young  colony  really  cannot 
afford  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  person  of  superior 
talents.     Activity,   resolution,   and    acuteness,    are   of  £Ock 
immense  importance  in  the  hard  circumstances  of  a  new 
State,  that  they  must  be  eagerly  caught  at,  and  employed  at 
soon    as    they    are   discovered.       As    for   the    conduct  d 
those   extra- moralists,    who   come    to    settle    in   a  land  ci 
crime,    and    refuse    to    associate    with    a    convict    legally 
pardoned,     however    light    his    original    offence,    howewi 
perfect   his  subsequent   conduct,    we    have    no    toleration 
for  such   folly  and   foppery.       iMr.    Marsden,    who  ha*  w 
happiness  from  six  o'clock  Monday  morning,  till  the  «ffi* 
hour  the  week  following,  will  not  meet  pardoned  convicts  ia 
society.     We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Murt^den   is  a  verv  r*sjf<t*' 
able   clergyman;  but  is  then?  not    fciomething  very' diifereBt 
from  this  in  the  Gospel  ?     The  most  rt- ^^olute  and  indexible 
persons  in  the  rejection  of  pardoned  convicts  were  somdof 
the  marching  regiments   stationed  at  Botany  Bay — mea.o' 
course,  who  had  uniformly  shunned,  in    the  Old  World,  th^ 
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eotfiety  of  gamesters,  protttitutes,  druDliarda,  and  blaa- 
plieiners — who  had  niineil  no  tfiilors,  corrupted  no  wives, 
and  had  entitled  tiiemselvos,  by  a  long  course  of  solemnity 
and  decorum,  to  indulge  ia  all  the  insolence  of  purity  and 

Then,  in  reference  to  the  quarrel  between  Macquarie  and 
the  oSisera  of  the  48th,  and  the  unbending  social  usages  of 
those  daya,  the  reverend  and  witty  writer  goes  on  to  say  : — 
"  Id  the  disousnion  of  this  question  we  became  acquainted 

.  ith  a  piece  of  military  etiquette  of  which  wa  were  previously 
iL^iiorant     An  otflcer,  invited  to  dinner   by  the  Governor, 

..imot  refuse,  unleaa  in  case  of  sickness.  This  is  the  moat 
lomplete  tyranny  we  ever  heard  of.  If  the  officer  comes  out 
to  his  duty  at  the  proper  minute,  with  his  proper  number  of 
buttons  and  epaulettes,  what  matters  it  to  the  Governor  or 
anybody  else  where  he  dines?  He  may  as  well  be  ordered 
-A  hat  to  eat,  as  where  to  dine — be  confined  to  the  upper  or 

iTider  side  of  the  meat — be  denied  gravy,  or  refused  melted 

litter.  But  there  is  no  end  to  thesniall  tyranny  and  puerile 
■.-■sations  of  a  military  life.  In  Ihia  point,  of  restoring 
I.  onvictd  to  society,  we  side,  so  far  as  the  principle  goes,  with 
ilie  Governor  ;  but  we  are  far  from  undertaking  to  say  that 
his  application  of  the  principle  has  been  on  all  oocasions 
j.ruttetit  and  judicious.  Upon  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct 
in  Attempting  to  force  the  society  of  the  pardoned  oonviots 
upon  the  undetected  part  of  the  colony,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  These  are  points  upon  which  everybody  must  be 
ullonred  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  greatest  monarohs  in 
Kurope  cannot  control  opinion  upon  those  points — sovereigns 
fiir  exceeding  Colocel  Lachlan  Macquarie  in  the  antiquity  of 
their  dynasty,  and  the  extent,  wealth,  and  importanoe  of  their 
enspire." 

The  more  Macquarie  was  thwarted,  the  more  violent  became 
Iiis  temper,  and  the  more  uonierdful  the  punishment  of 
those  who  plated  themselves  in  his  power.  Towards  the  close 
of  hia  career  he  made  up  for  hia  previous  mild  and  indolgent 
treatment  of  the  prisoners  by  occasional  lits  of  excessive 
severity.  At  the  sittings  of  tlie  Criminal  Court  held  iu 
March,  1821,  no  less  than  Iwenty-flve  prisoners  were  capitally 
convicted,  of  whom  nineteen  were  executed.  In  Van  Diemen's 
Land  at  the  same  time  ten  men  ware  hanged.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  these  men  would  never  have  been  aentencKd 
to  death,  if  the  Courts  had  anticipated  that  the  law  would 
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have'  been  carried  by  the  Goyemor  to  the  last  extremity. 
Many  of  these  persona  were  convicted  of  only  vhat  would 
now  be  considered  comparatively  trivial  offenoea.    Indeed, 
this  period  of  Maoquarie's   administration    was  not  it  all 
marked  by  crimes  of  great  enormity  or  deeds  of  violenee, 
although  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  dissoluteness  of 
morals  characterised  the  annals   of  the  period.     The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  times  were  the  frequent,  and,  in 
some  cases,  well  organised  and  successful  attempts  of  tbs 
convicts  to  escape.    Looking  at  the  general  condition  of  the 
prisoners  at  that  time,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
so  very  dreadful  about  it  as  to  justify  even  the  most  reckless 
in  risking  their  lives  to  escape  from  it     Tet  this,  the  golden 
age  of  conviotism,  was  marked  by  greater  and  bolder  efforts 
in  that  direction  than  any  other  period   in  the  histoiy  of 
the  colony.     Perhaps  the  reason  was,  not  that  the  desin 
for  liberty  was  stronger,  but  that  the  opportunities  for  its 
attainment  were  greater.     The  successful  attempts  were  of 
course   always  made  by  sea ;    and  were  generally  accom- 
plished by  running  off  with  boats,  or  cutting  out  some  of  the 
small  coasting  craft     But  in  addition  to  these  well  organised 
attempts,  there  were  many  futile  and  absurd  efforts  made 
by  gangs   of  prisoners  to  escape   by  land.     The  most  re- 
markable   of   these    attempts    were    made    from    the  Coal 
Biver  settlement,  as  the  Newcastle  and   the  Lrower  Hunter 
district  was  then  called.      There  appears  to    have  existed 
amongst  the  prisoners  a  tradition  that  the  Dutch  had  formed 
a  colony,  in  old  times,  on  the  north-western  coast,  and  they 
believed  that  this  settlement  was  still  in  existence.     If  thej 
could  succeed  in  crossiDg  the  continent  to  this  Dutch  colony, 
they  conceived  that  a  passage  to  Timor  or  Batavia  conld 
easily  be  effected.     The  people  who  left  on    these  absurd 
expeditions  were  of  course  grossly  ignorant ;  many  of  them» 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  perished  miserably  or  were  killed  bj 
the  aborigines,  while  some  returned  of  their  own  accord,  after 
having  been  reduced  by  fatigue  and  starvation  to  the  most 
wretched  condition.     One  party  wliich   left  the   Coal  River 
appears  to  have  penetrated  to  a  considerable  distance  Irom  the 
coast;   and   another  party  of   eight  that  left  the  Wind&or 
district  about  the  same  time  (1815)  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
mountains,  and    ultimately  reached    a   point    considerably 
farther  to  the  west  than  had  been  attainea  by  any  white  mes 
previously. 
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Captain  Wallis,  the  commandant  at  Newcastle,  took  very 
severe  steps  to  deter  the  prisoners  there  from  desertion.  He 
employed  the  aboriginal  natives  to  hunt  them  down,  and  by 
this  means  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  number  of  their 
attempts.  The  miserable  and  emaciated  condition  of  those 
"who  were  broaght  in  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  others  ; 
and  the  native  blacks  of  the  Hunter  district  became  at  last  so 
exceedingly  expert  and  active  in  retaking  the  fugitives  that 
desertion  was  completely  put  a  stop  to. 

Although  the  Hunter  Biver  had  been  discovered  so  early  as 
17^7,  it  was  not  until  after  the  abandonment  of  Norfolk 
Island  in  1805  that  an  establishment,  as  a  place  of  secondary 
punishment^  was  formed  near  its  entrance.  Previous  to  that 
time,  however,  it  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of 
procuring  coals  and  cedar  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
jPrivate  persons,  when  there  was  a  surplus,  were  allowed  to 
parohase  the  timber  cut  by  the  prisoners  at  threepence  the 
eaperficial  foot,  and  the  coals  at  ten  shillings  a  ton.  After  it 
vras  made  a  place  for  secondary  punishment,  various  buildings 
and  works  were  undertaken  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
principal  of  which  was  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  to 
unite  the  mainland  with  a  small  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hazbour,  and  so  afford  shelter  to  the  shipping  visiting  the 
port  from  the  effects  of  cross  tides  and  the  violence  of 
aoatherly  gales.  This  was  one  of  the  most  useful  under- 
takings ever  accomplished  by  convict  labour,  and  was  a  work 
on  which  large  amounts  of  time  and  money  were  spent 

In  the  year  1818,  principally  with  the  view  of  encouraging 

the  production  of  supplies  for  the  settlement  at  Newcastle, 

Captain  Wallis  placed  a  small  party  of  well-behaved  prisoners, 

eleven  in  number,  at  the  place  where  Maitland  now  stands, 

and  a  few  others  at  the  Faterson  liiver,  eight  or  nine  miles 

oft     They  were  to  cultivate  land  on  their  own  account,  but 

to  hold  it  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government     The  land 

on  which  they  were  placed  was  so  fertile  that  the  experiment 

was  very  successful,  and  they  were  soon  able  to  send  to 

Newcastle  maize,  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  for  the  supply  of 

the  military  and  civil  officers  stationed  there.     Such  was  the 

humble  beginning  of  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  populous 

and  wealthy  districts  in  Australia. 

In  Van  Diemen*8  Land,  in  April,  1817,  Colonel  William 
fiomll  tucoeeded   Colonel  Davey,  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 
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He  found  the  IJ^maniaa  settlements  in  an  exceediLgly 
disturbed  state  from  a  large  number  of  bushrangers,  whose 
depredations  had  been  carried  on  in  a  very  daring  maimer 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  police  magistrate  at 
Hobart  Town,  attributed  the  origin  and  spread  of  thia 
description  of  crime  to  the  necessities  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement,  and  the  frequent  scarcity  of 
food  which  led  the  authorities  there  to  sanction  their  attempts 
to  live  by  hunting  and  associating  with  the  cborigines.  The 
convicts  assigned  to  the  military  officers  were,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  not  only  obliged  to  procure  food  for  themselves,  bot 
to  furnish  weekly  to  their  masters  a  certain  quantity  of  kan- 
garoo flesh.  The  experience  thus  gained  in  the  capture  of 
game,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  bush,  together  with 
the  lax  state  of  discipline  which  prevailed,  encouraged  these 
men  in  their  tendency  to  roving  and  predatory  habits ;  and 
ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  gangs  of  marauders,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  violence  and  rapacity.  The  excesses  of 
these  daring  outlaws  both  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  island  had  attained  en  alarming  height  at  the  period  of 
Colonel  Davey's  arrival,  and  continued  with  little  inter- 
mission during  his  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
colony.  The  success  of  the  desperadoes,  and  the  impunitr 
with  which  they  carried  on  their  depredations,  at  length 
induced  persons  to  join  them  who  hud  no  such  excuses  to 
offer  for  their  conduct  as  might  be  urged  on  account  of  many 
of  the  convicts.  Two  of  these  amateur  robbers  were  named 
Mills  and  VV^illiams,  both  of  whom  left  subordinate  situations 
iu  the  Commissariat  department  to  enter  upon  a  career  of 
crime.  They  and  the  gangs  with  which  they  became  con- 
nected carried  on  such  a  successful  system  of  plunder  upon 
the  persons  and  property  of  individuals  of  every  description, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  several  districts  were  forced  at  length 
to  abandon  their  dwelliugs,  and  remove  for  safety  to  the 
towns. 

The  measures  adopted  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Sorrell,  on 
his  arrival  at  lloburt  Town,  to  check  these  wholesale  outrages, 
were  of  a  very  judicious  and  efl'ectual  kind.  He  tirst 
endeavoured  to  awaken  in  all  who  wished  to  save  their 
persons  from  outrage  and  their  property  from  plunder  a  st^nse 
of  the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  measures  of  self-defence, 
aud  of  combination  against  the  common  enemy  ;  and  such 
was  his  success,  that  liberal  subscriptions  were  at  once 
entered  into  in  order  to  carry  his  plans  into  effect,  and  to 
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offer  large  rewards  for  the  capture  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
gangs.  By  keeping  a  watohful  eye  on  those  who  were  bus- 
pected  of  giving  aid  or  information  to  the  banditti,  by  sending 
assistance  to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  in  danger  of 
attack,  by  establishing  a  more  vigilant  system  of  control  over 
the  gangs  of  prisoners,  and  especially  by  their  frequent 
removal  from  one  district  to  another,  he  succeeded  in  a  short 
time  in  checking  the  movements  and  intercepting  the  supplies 
of  the  bushranging  desperadoes.  Some  of  those  who  stHl 
continued  their  depredations  were  at  length  reduced  by  the 
spirited  pursuit  and  exertions  of  a  detachment  of  the  40 th 
regiment ;  others  fell  victims  to  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of 
their  companions,  the  greatest  atrocities  being  perpetrated 
amongst  them  from  fear  of  betrayal  by  each  other  or  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the  promised  reward.  A  price 
was  set  upon  the  heads  of  some  of  the  ringleaders,  and  it  is 
asserted,  but  doubtless  with  considerable  exaggeration,  that 
it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  man  to  make  his  appearance  at 
a  settlement  of  a  morning,  with  the  head  of  one  of  his  com- 

rions  in  crime  under  his  arm,  in  order  to  c'aim  the  reward, 
more  than  one  case  it  was  afterwards  suspected  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  head  produced  was  not  that  of 
the  bushranger  for  whom  the  reward  had  been  offered,  but  of 
some  unfortunate  shepherd  or  solitary  wayfarer  who 
happened  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  him,  and  who  had 
been  murdered  in  order  to  secure  the  offered  premium. 

A  notorious  leader  of  the  principal  party,  named  Michael 
Howe,  after  surrendering  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  an 
assurance  of  present  safety,  and  a  recommendation  in  his 
flavour  to  Governor  Macquarie,  suspecting  he  had  been 
entrapped,  made  his  escape  from  the  gaol  at  Hobart  Town, 
and  attempted,  in  concert  with  a  servant  of  the  Judge- 
Advooate,  to  leave  the  colony  in  an  Amerioan  vesseL  Foiled 
in  this  effort,  Howe  returned  to  his  former  desperate  courses, 
and  was  apprehended  a  second  time  and  secured;  but  by 
means  of  a  knife,  which  he  had  managed  to  conceal,  he 
stabbed  both  the  men  who  were  guarding  him,  and  again 
took  to  the  bush,  where  he  subsisted  for  some  time  with 
mnch  difficulty  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  firearms,  and 
the  detestation  with  which  he  had  come  to  be  regarded  in 
consequence  of  his  atrocious  crimes.  Driven  at  length  to 
enter  a  hat  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, he  encountered  a  soldier  and  another  man  who  were 
lying  in  wait  for  him.    They  fell  upon  him  at  once,  and  after 
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a  desperate  conflict,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This  took  place 
in  October,  1818,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  termiuation 
for  that  time  of  a  system  of  terror  and  plunder  which  had 
existed  for  a  long  period  ;  although  the  effects  of  the  predatx>i7 
and  wandering  habits  which  the  convicts  had  acquired  led 
to  many  isolated  crimes  during  the  next  few  years.  The  only 
subsequent  attempt  to  form  a  gang  appears  to  have  been 
made  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  by  a  desperado 
named  Hector  Macdonald,  who  at  the  head  of  four  others 
committed  several  robberies  between  George  Town  and 
Launceston.  But  being  hotly  pursued,  the  leader  was  shot 
bv  two  civilians,  and  another  of  the  gang  by  a  soldier  of  the 
48th  regiment  The  other  three  were  afterwards  taken  and 
punished. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  Governor  Sorrell  had 
to  contend  with  in  restoring  order  arose  from  the  want  of 
suitable  persons  amongst  the  settlers  to  fill  the  office  of 
magistrate.  Most  of  those  who  bad  been  removed  from 
Norfolk  Island  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  at  the  formation  of  the 
settlement  in  1804  had  originally  been  prisoners,  and  many 
others  who  had  been  sent  from  New  South  Wales  were  men 
who  had  been  doubly  convicted,  so  that  the  settlers  generally 
were  of  a  lower  and  wor§e  class  than  those  of  the  parent 
colony  ;  and  consequently  suitable  materials  for  local  go- 
vernment and  the  maintenance  of  order  were  less  available. 

This  want  of  settlers  of  means  and  respectability  wa:*,  how- 
ever, remedied  a  few  years  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking  by  the  arrival  (in  1822)  of  a  considerable  number 
of  suitable  emigrants  from  England,  attracted  by  the  favour- 
able accounts  of  the  colony  which  had  reached  the  mother 
country  ;  and  in  truth,  whatever  might  be  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  island  up  to 
this  time,  it  is  clear  that  it  had  at  length  emerged  into  a  state 
of  great  material  prosperity.  The  farmers,  although  their 
operations  were  conducted  in  an  exceedingly  rude  and 
slovenly  manner,  had,  as  there  was  abundance  of  elbow  room, 
selected  the  most  fertile  spots,  and  their  crops  for  several 
years  had  been  so  prolific  that  in  1820  they  were  able  to 
export  wheat  to  the  value  of  £20,000  to  Sydney. 

The  capital  introduced  by  the  newly  arrived  settlers  soon 
gave  an  impetus  to  trade,  while  their  intelligence,  energy, 
and  character  afforded  examples  which  produced  the  best 
effects  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  community. 
In  1821  the  population  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  amounted  to 
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7400.  and  the  land  in  cultivation  to  15,000  acres.  The  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  had  iucreased  in  proportion.  The 
extraordinary  progress  made  in  the  two  or  three  preceding 
years  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  in  1818  the 
population  was  only  3557,  the  land  in  cultivation  but  5080 
acres,  and  the  quantity  of  live  stock  correspondingly  small. 

Gt)vernor  Macquarie  visited  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  the 
second  time  in  April,  1821.  He  found  the  place  wonderfully 
improved.  At  his  first  visit,  about  nine  years  before, 
although  the  settlement  had  then  been  established  about  seven 
years,  very  little  progress  had  been  made,  so  that  in  1821  he 
was  both  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  changed  condition  of 
things.  On  his  return  to  Sydney,  after  a  stay  of  more  than 
two  months,  he  published  in  the  Gazette  a  very  flattering 
account  of  the  industry,  enterprise,  and  progress  of  the 
insular  colonists.  He  lauded  the  taste  displayed  in  their 
bnildings,  the  beauty  and  spaciousness  of  their  harbour,  their 
appliances  and  facilities  for  trade  and  ended  as  usual  by 
eonferriag  his  name,  or  the  name  of  his  native  place,  or  that 
of  his  wife,  or  something  which  was  his,  on  a  large  number 
of  places  or  things  in  the  fortunate  island. 

The  material  progress  of  New  South  Wales  under  Mac- 
quarie, especially  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration, 
was  very  great  The  roads  and  bridges,  the  construction  of 
which  he  had  pushed  forward  with  vigour,  almost  immediatly 
after  his  arrival,  had  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
tho  settlers ;  and  on  all  the  principal  lines  toll-bars  were 
established  for  the  pupose  of  providing  funds  for  their  main- 
tenance and  repair.  Sydney,  which  had  not  long  before 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  mere  collection  of  huts,  now 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  bustling,  although  rather 
straggling  town  ;  the  inhabitants  numbered  upwards  of  7000 
in  1820 — about  a  third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  colony — 
and  there  were  several  thriving  manufactures,  carried  on  such 
as  woollen  cloths,  earthenware,  salt,  candles,  soap,  hats,  <&c. 
In  1816,  a  bank — that  of  New  South  Wales,  which  still  exists 
as  one  of  the  principal  monetary  institutions  of  Australia — 
waa  established  In  the  same  year  the  foundation  of 
the  lighthouse  at  the  South  Head  of  Fort  Jackson  was  laid. 
In  1819,  the  Sydney  Savings  Bank  was  established,  and  it, 
also,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  has  continued 
to  flourish  to  the  present  day,  and  has  been  exceedingly  useful 
in  promoting  habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  among  the 
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humbler  olasses.  Public  schools  had  previoaaly  been  insii- 
tuted,  not  only  in  Sydney,  but  in  almost  every  district  where 
there  was  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants  to  justify  such  a 
step  ;  and  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  local  revenue  (£2500 
a  year,)  was  devoted  to  their  maintenance,  independently  of 
large  quantities  of  lands  which  were  set  apart  for  their  use  and 
for  orphan  asylums.  There  were  also  a  Bible  Society,  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  other  religious,  benevolent,  and  social  insti- 
tutions generally  found  in  large  towns  in  the  parent  country. 
In  fact  Sydney  was  then,  what  it  hsis  ever  since  remained, 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  English  town,  both  in  external 
appearance  and  in  the  habits  and  social  life  of  its  people, 
which  has  ever  been  produced  out  of  the  parent  country. 
Mrs.  Macquarie  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  every  good  work,  and  lent  willing  and  active  aid  in 
the  formation  and  superintendence  of  every  benevolent  and 
useful  institution.  She  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  ail 
classes,  and  her  character  is  still  revered  by  tlie  old  colonisU. 

The  proposal  to  establish  a  bank,  when  first  mooted, 
afforded  Macquarie  a  favourable  opportunity  for  bringing 
about  a  co-operation  between  the  wealthy  emancipists  and 
some  of  the  exclusives.  He  foresaw  that  if  social  or  class 
distinctions  were  to  be  introduced  into  an  institution  of  that 
nature  its  failure  was  certain.  lie  in  fact  made  it  a  condition 
that  all  classes  should  be  represented  in  the  direction,  and 
only  on  that  basis  agreed  to  afford  it  his  countenance  and 
support  Accordingly  the  committee  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  institution 
contained  the  names  of  three  of  the  before  ostracised  class; 
and  thus  the  first  step  was  gained  towards  bringing  about  a 
better  state  of  feeling  in  the  community  than  had  previouily 
existed. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  colony,  derived  principally 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  was  at  this  period  exceedingly 
large  in  proportion  to  the  population,  notwithstanding  that 
Macquarie  made  many  endeavours  to  economise.  His  efforts, 
hov^ever,  were  so  spasmodic  and  ill-sustained  that  no  practical 
results  followed.  He  would  on  some  occasions,  when  the 
retrenching  fit  took  him,  delay  or  altogether  stop  the  building 
of  needful  works,  while  at  others,  when  in  the  extravagant 
mood,  useless  or  unnecessary  buildings  of  an  extensive 
character  were  undertaken  regardless  of  cost.  The  expense  of 
the  colony  to  the  British  Government,  exclusive  of  the  charged 
incurred  for  transporting  the  convicts  to  its  shores,  averagvd, 
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during  Macquarie's  time,  about  £200,000  a  year.  The  average 
oost  from  its  foundation  in  1788  to  1815  was  about  £125,000 
a  year.  In  1813  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £235,000,  and 
in  1814  to  £231,362.  The  following  year  was  one  of  retrench- 
ment, and  the  amount  was  reduced  to  £150,000.  These 
enormous  sums,  drawn  in  hard  cash  from  the  Commissariat 
chest,  and  expended  amongst  a  small  population,  were  pro- 
ductive of  a  certain  amount  of  prosperity,  which  was  not 
however  of  a  very  sound  or  healthy  character.  The  colonists 
^were  in  fact,  to  some  extent,  in  the  position  of  people  having 
the  command  of  large  sums  of  money  which  they  had  never 
properly  earned ;  and  therefore  were  in  greater  danger  of 
nailing  into  habits  of  luxury  and  extravagance  tban  if  they 
had  no  other  external  source  of  wealth  than  was  derived  from 
exports  raised  by  their  own  industry  and  sent  into  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Various  causes  contributed  during  the  years  1818-21  to  call 
the  particular  attention  of  the  English  Government  and  people 
to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  noticed,  but  there  were  others  which  exercised  more  or 
leee  influence.  The  principal  were — the  great  and  incresksing 
oost  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  country,  accompanied  by  a 
marked  decrease  among  the  criminal  classes  of  the  fear  of 
transportation.  The  great  wealth  of  many  of  the  colonists, — 
a  fact  frequently  referred  to  in  parliamentary  speeches,  as  well 
es  in  books  and  newspapers — also  operated  strongly  in  drawing 
attention  towards  it ;  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
yearly  increasing  import  into  England  of  fine  wools,  the  pro- 
duce of  New  South  Wales.  To  these  causes  may  be  added  the 
publication  of  a  History  of  the  Colony,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Went- 
worth — a  work  of  considerable  merit; — the  Eev.  Sydney 
Smith's  articles  on  the  condition  of  the  colony  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview ;  the  attacks  of  the  Hon.  H.  G-.  Bennett  on 
Gk>vemor  Macquarie's  character  and  policy,  both  in  parliament 
and  through  the  medium  of  pamphlets  and  letters ;  and  the 
practical  confirmation  of  the  most  material  of  these  accusations 
Dy  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigffe's  letters  and  reports. 

The  charges  against  Macquarie  which  had  ncost  weight 
with  the  British  public  and  with  the  Government  of  the  day, 
a&d  which  were  most  conclusively  proved,  were  not  those 
upon  which  Mr.  Marsden  and  Maoquarie's  other  local 
opponents  placed  most  reliance.  The  accusation  of  elevating 
persona  who  had  been  convicts  to  the  magisterial  bench  was 
e^»able  of  explanation,  and  was  easily  answered ;  the  charge 
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of  demoraliBiDg  tbe  commanity  by  granting  an  exoeiaT« 
Dumber  of  licenses  for  tbe  sale  of  spirita,  fell  before  th« 
rejoinder  tbat  tbe  gentleman  wbo  originated  the  aocosation 
was  bimself  a  dealer  in  rum  ;  and  tbe  cbarge  of  tyiannical 
oonduot,  in  flogging  free  persons  without  a  trial,  was  thonglit 
to  be  deserving  of  nothing  more  than  a  severe  reprimind, 
probably  in  consequence  of  tbe  semi-militaiy  character  of 
tbe  Colonial  Grovernment,  and  tbe  extreme  latitude  which 
bad,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  been  granted  to  rulers  placed 
at  the  distance  of  half  the  cirou^iference  of  the  globa 
from  tbe  source  whence  their  power  was  derived.  Bat 
there  were  other  matters,  on  which  John  Bull  was  fiir  men 
sensitive,  and  which,  upon  being  proved,  were  deemed 
sufficient  to  warrant  Macquarie's  recall.  These  were  (1)  hit 
excessive  expenditure  upon  useless  or  unnecessary  builduigt; 
(2)  the  want  of  proper  checks  and  tbe  consequent  waste  ia 
the  disposal  of  the  public  stores  and  materials  ;  and  (3)  the 
glaring  disregard  of  cleanliness,  propriety,  and  decency  in  the 
management  of  the  female  convicts.  There  were  other 
charges — such  as  a  frequent  and  unnecessary  interference 
with  matters  of  trade  and  private  concernment — bat  the 
above  were  the  accusations  which  hud  most  weight  In 
respect  to  the  first,  it  was  proved  tbat  Macquarie  had 
persisted  in  building  very  extensive  and  expensive  stubles  for 
his  own  use,  as  well  as  many  other  unnecessary  struetares, 
after  repeated  remonstrances  and  in  opposition  to  positive 
instructions  to  the  contrary.  In  regard  to  the  second,  it  wsi 
shown  that  the  stores  and  materials  sent  out  by  tbe  Imperial 
Government,  and  kept  in  a  magazine  appropriated  to  their 
use,  were  allowed  to  be  taken  almost  without  check  by  the 
convict  mechanics,  and  either  conveyed  to  the  various  build- 
ings or  places  for  which  they  were  required,  or  appropriated  to 
their  own  purposes  as  the  workmen  might  see  fit,  no  accoontof 
the  expenditure  or  the  employment  of  the  stores  or  materiali 
being  kept  ;  that  the  temptation  which  was  thus  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  convicts  was  very  great ;  that  as  a  consequence 
the  stealing  or  secreting  of  stores,  tools,  and  implements  wii 
constantly  carried  on  ;  and  that  the  loss  to  the  Government 
was  very  considerable.  With  regard  to  the  female  convictB» 
it  was  shown  that  the  place  where  they  were  confined,  or 
rather  where  they  were  supposed  to  be  confined,  was  so  utterly 
unsuitable,  inconvenient,  and  unsafe,  tbat  no  olassificatioa 
was  possible,  and  that  none  was  even  attempted ;  that  tbe 
young  and  the  most  experienced  in  profligacy  and  crime  wen 
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[y  lodged  together,  but  that  all  who  were  so  disposed 
no  cheokin  leaving  the  place  and  in  resorting  to  the 
piilty  means  of  support ;  that  in  fact,  in  their  case, 
iras  no  hindrance  to  unblushing  profligacy  ;  that  the 
ig  itself  was  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  disgusting 
£at  the  disorderly,  unruly,  and  licentious  conduct  of 
men  was  a  terror  to  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
ourhood  ;  and  that  this  condition  of  things  had  been 
1  to  continue  for  years,  for  want  of  a  proper  building 
3h  the  women  could  be  confined  and  dassifled. 
][uarie's  reply  to  the  first  and  second  of  the  foregoing 
}  was  a  virtual  admission  of  their  truth ;  to  the  aocasa- 
espeoting  the  female  factory  and  its  management,  his 
was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  resolved  itself  into  a 
ation  of  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  erecting  a 
e  building  by  the  absence  of  any  specific  instructions 
the  Home  G-overnment  on  that  subject,  although 
I,  he  said,  at  an  early  period  of  his  administration, 
d  directions  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  pursue.  To  this 
rejoined,  that  he  had  not  only  undertaken,  on  several 
ns,  expensive  and  unnecessary  buildings,  vnthout 
I  for  instructions,  and  even  in  defiance  of  them,  but 
had,  three  or  four  years  before,  actually  announced,  in  a 
o  Lord  Bathurst,  his  intention  of  at  once  commencing 
building  for  a  female  factory,  without  however  making 
dcific  allusion  to  the  evils  which  the  want  of  it  had  so 
ccasioned.  Further,  that  after  he  had  communicated 
Home  authorties  his  intention  forthwith  to  commence 
ction  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  referred 
lad  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  his  design ;  but,  on  the 
y,  had  devoted  the  means  at  his  disposal  "  to  the 
us  and  expensive  construction  of  his  own  stables,"  and 
t  merely  without  any  sanction,  but  "  in  direct  opposi- 
an  instruction  that  must  have  then  reached  him,  and 
rcibly  warned  him  of  the  consequences." 
«  investigations  and  disclosures  were  of  course  fatal  to 
urie's  administration ;  but  they  were  eminently  ser- 
B  to  the  interests  of  tJie  colony.  Its  rapidly  increasing 
and  vast  natural  resources  were  for  the  first  time 
t  prominently  before  the  British  public  ;  and  the 
ition  thus  spread  served  to  attract  to  its  shores  many 
ising  men,  not  only  from  England  but  £rom  India  and 
Dontries.     It  is  not,  however,  with  this  result,  but  with 

or  Maoqoarie  and  his  recall,  that  we  are  now  more 

id 
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pMtienlariy  oonocnied.     Upon  t^ - 
flhmnster  sad  policv.uid  tha  |  < 
of  tb«  oolooy,  Sidney  Smitli 
■gsin  the  pages  of  the  Ediul. 
Aofttnli^     "  What'  maimer  of  mui 
U  bU  that  llr.  Bennett  saje  of  him 
tfue  T     These  are  the  questions  which  Lord   fintbun4  t-  t 
Mr.   Bigge,    and  very  properly  sent  Iiim,   28,000  buIm  : 
■newer,     llie  answer  is.  that  Oovemor  Macqoarie  itaoti 
dishunest  man,  or  a  jobber  ;  but  arbitrary,  in  manr  lUap 
scandalously  negligent,  very  oft«n  wrongheaded,  and,  tft 
the  wbole,  very  deficient   in  that  good  sense  and  vijfoniii 
nnd«rstanding  which  bis    anluouB    eitnatios    fio   raasirtacrr 
reqtiire&''    And  then,  in  reference  to  his  building  hobbldh  at 
writvT  continues:  "Ornamental  architecture  in  BotaayB^! 
A  man   who   tbinke  of  pillars,  and  pilasters,  when  Wfot 
colony  are  wet  through  for  vant  of  any  twvering  at  all,  an- 
not  b«  a  wise  or  a  prudent  person.     He  seeros  to  be  if^nxl 
that  the  preventiou  of  rheuniatiEm  iu  3II  vorm^r 'juliiuiri  1: 1 
much  more  important  object  than  th&  ,.- 
or  tlie  display   of  skill.     One  of  tlie  ;.-: 
colony  ie  to  find  proper  employment  1. 
convicts  who  nro  sent  out.      Governor  M      ^ 
the  best  artisans  of  every  description  for  llrn  iAc^    . ;  --■ 

meut,  and  puts  the  poets,  attoniovs,  and  poliii<  i.i^  -  m  '1 
nuctiou.     Tim  evil  consequence  of  t!ii«  are  niuiiluM,    i-  ib  . 
first  place,  from  posaeesing  eo  many  of  th°  best  atiiil^ 
Governor  is  nocneaarily  turned  into  a  builder  ;    and  ' 
drafts  are  drawn  upon  the  Treasury  nt   Home  for 
better  adapted  for  Regont-etreet  tban  the  nnllpo  Ks. 
next  place,  the  poor  settler  finding  thtit  1' 
is  vury  uwkwarii  at  cutting  timber,  or    ' 
eoun  returnii  him  upon  the  hands  of  g<.' 
worse  plight  than  that  in  which  he  was  i 
are  governors  lliua   debauched  into  usy]>:if;    .l-^.I   ^ 
buUderi;,  but  the  oolonJale,  who  are  acheiuing  and 
with  nil  tbe  activity  of  new  aettlera,  oanuot  find  wi 
exdoatn  tiioii  designs.  At  tha  very  pi^riud  when  tha  Gd^ 
-     asEured  Lord  B^tburst^  In  his  diapatchee,  that  ba  inj 
employed   so  namnrous   a  gang  of  workmen    only 
the  innabitantfi  could  not  employ  tbem,   Mr.  UigKft  ii 
i  that  their  services  vrould  have  been  rao^t   aooepUl 
Ihu  coliinists."    He  tipeakA  in  indignant  tttrms  of  "ihebotsi^' 
'  ft&&  immQiaiidea,  the  ^th  and  wretohednees  of  the  f4ia>^ 
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prison  of  Parramatta ;''  and  contends  that  the  case  against 
Maoqaarie  was  proved  bey6nd  dispute.  "  It  is  impossible  to 
lead  the  accounts  and  not  to  perceive  that  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  Governor  Macquarie  imperiously  required  the 
exposure  they  have  received ;  and  that  it  would  have  been 
mucli  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  if  he  had  been  removed 
long  ago.  The  colony,  disencumbered  of  Colonel  Lachlan 
Macquarie,  will  probably  become  a  very  fine  empire ;  but  we 
oan  scarcely  believe  it  is  of  any  present  ntilify  even  as  a  place 
of  punishment." 

Sentiments  respecting  the  affairs^  of  the  colony,  similar  to 
ihose  quoted  above  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  appear 
to  have  generally  prevailed  in  England  at  that  time ;  and 

.  there  was  a  loud  cry  raised,  not  merely  for  Macquorie's 
feoall,  but  for  the  almost  immediate  cessation  of  trunsporta- 
tibxi.  It  seems  that  the  Government  itself  had  previously 
oontemplated  taking  such  a  step  at  no  very  distant  day,  and 
looked  to  the  results  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge's  inquiry  to 

'  gaide  them  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  What  he  recom- 
mended^  however,  after  an  investigation  extending  over  two 
years,  fell  very  short  of  so  extreme  a  course.  He  advised  a 
proper  classification  of  convicts  (no  classification  whatever 
appears  to  have  been  made  up  to  this  time),  aud  the  formatiou 
of  new  settlements  at  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis,  and  Port 
Bowen,  to  which  the  more  hardened  offenders  should  be  sent, 
while  the  mass  of  the  prisoners,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
congregate  in  the  towns,  should  be  distributed  throughout 
the  country ;  and  that,  in  order  to  provide  employment  for 
them  in  the  interior,  the  inducement  of  more  considerable 
grants  of  land  should  be  held  out  in  the  remoto  districts  to 
persons  of  capital  and  character,  to  whom  the  more  robust 
and  useful  men  should  be  assigned,  while  the  prisoners' 
barracks  and  other  buildings  in  the  towns  should  bo  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  very  youthful  aud  the  very  aged  and 
infirm.  The  Commissioner,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  thought 
that  although  the  colony  had  not  fully  answered  its  purposo 
as  a  place  of  reformation,  thero  was  no  sound  reason  why  it 
Bhoaid  not  be  made  to  do  so ;  and  that  its  failure  was  rathor 
due  to  Macquarie's  mistaken  policy  than  to  any  radical  defuot 
in  the  system  of  transportation  itself. 

Macquarie  contended  that  the  colony  had  answered  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  founded;  and  its  almost  entire  failuro 
as  a  place  of  reformation  was  an  aRsertion  which  ho  portitivf'ly 
denied.     He  said,  *'  the  nuiubLr  <^1  iaiuilics  now   cat.iblishoU 
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na  settlers,  HviDg  on  their  iiinne,  useful,  indEistmiit^ 
taken  geaerally,  o^  respectable  ss  the  yeomen  of  any 
country,  would  proTe  to  any  one  who  inqDired  imo 
ohonictors  that  the  colony  had  not  fntlod  as  «  pl&oe  oj 
tontloD  ;  for  although  many  reverted  to  their  former 
of  drunkenness  and  gambling,  others  nsver  did."     And  tl: 
in   referenoe  to  the  pretensions  of  many  of  the  woulii-' 
ezclusiTes,  and  the  discontent  they  had  espr«K;<f^il  wilii 
policy  and  the  condition  of  society  in  the  colony,  h' 
a  lone  of  unusual  bitterness.     It  was  beyond  In- 
Baid,  to  find  men  oontenltd  in  the  colony  who  . 
theuiBelves  unfit  euhjects  for  the  army  and  navy,  fir 
tbeir  enibBirassed  circ  urns  tan  eea  bad  taken  refuge  hutt  ' 
nruid   their  creditors  at  home.     But  it  was  big  bnliaf  i): 
every  well-disposed  man,  whether  living  here  as  aolergyn.ir 
in  the  employment  of  the  Government  as  a  civil  eenrwt, 
aa  a  free  settler,  was  perfectly  gatislled  with  tba  place,  u 
gtntefiil  for  the  liberal  assistance  allowed  him  in  carrying  i" 
bis  operations.     It  appeared  to  him,  he  continued,  to  t--  ■ 
duty  of  the  first  magnitude  in  every  man  who  accepted  tii  - 
civil  appointment  in  the  colony,  to  come  here  wltu  the  i . 
detemii nation  of  holding  out  every  encouragement  (m  ii 
refonnatioD  of  thoee  who  having  once  fallen  bad  Bftem: : 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  regard,  and  who  de^eneti  ii'   ; 
trt'nted  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  hud  alwuyt  1  "^^i;  '■::-. 
If  military  men  thought  and  acted  iitberwiBe,  tiitir  r..  ;,ui  : 
was  not  open  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light,  ii^  ih'.T  itr-i 
obliged  to  take  their  turn  of  duty  in  the  colony  ;  but  athta, 
who  had  freedom  of  rhoire,  should  avoid  incorporating  tiiitt> 
selves  with  a  commonity  most  of  whose  membere  they  vnn 
determined  to  consider  unworthy  of  being  aaaocLated  wiik 
In  reference  to  the  misrepreeeotatioos  which,  he   coniuiiki 
had  been  widely  circulated  respecting  his  own  i^arnoter  uJ 
conduct,  he  Boid :  "Even  my  works  of  charity,  nmi,  ii  it 
appeared  to  me.  sound  policy,  in  endeavonrint;    - 
emancipated   and   reformed  convicts  to  the    le. 
f«l]ow-Bubji-ctf^— n  work  which,  oonsidftred  either  h 
or  political  view,  I  sliiill  evij   value  an  tiiM   roost    ii.' 
port  of  niy  nd  mini  strati  on,  bos  nut  escapud  their  unluiadvi:- 
sion*," 

The  intelligence  of  Mncqunrie'e  intended  recall  rrufavd  lb 

oolony  in  the  latter  part  of  1S21.     Mnjor-General  Sir  TlOMU 

I  Jtrinbonu,  bis  euoceesor,  arrived  shortly  alWwuid*.  and  ui 

\1b»  l»t  December  bis  commission  as  (.''aptiun- Oroerol  unj 
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Govemor-in-Chief  of  the  colony  waa  read,  with  the  most 
impressiye  formalities,  in  Hyde  Park,  Sydney,  where  the 
military  were  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  fired  a  scdute  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  including 
the  leading  colon iste  of  all  parties,  were  present,  and  Mac- 
qaarie  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to 
address  them  at  considerable  length  in  vindication  of  his 
character  and  the  policy  of  his  administration.  He  said  that 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  Government,  in  1810,  he  found  the 
oolony  in  a  state  of  rapid  deterioration,  a  famine  impending, 
diacord  and  party  spirit  prevailing  to  a  great  degree,  and  the 
public  buildings  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay  ;  very 
few  roads  and  bridges  in  existence,  and  those  few  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  Now,  he  continued,  we  see  the  face  of  the 
country  generally,  and  agriculture  in  particular,  greatly 
improved;  stock  of  all  kinds  had  much  increased;  useful 
mano&ctures  had  been  established  ;  commerce  was  re- 
Tived,  and  public  credit  restored.  A  great  number  of  sub- 
stantiBl  and  useful  public  edifices  had  been  erected,  good 
zoads  and  bridges  had  been  constructed,  and  the  inhabitants 
'were  comparatively  opulent  and  happy. 

Macquarie  did  not  quit  the  colony  until  nearly  three  months 
after  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  He  had  come  to  look  upon 
the  evidences  of  wealth  and  advancement  which  he  saw 
around  him  aa  if  they  were  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and 
he  regarded  the  improved  condition  of  the  colony  with  feel- 
ings of  honest  pride.  Under  such  circuQistances  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  was  loth  to  leave  the  scene  where  for 
nearly  twelve  years  he  had  exercised  more  than  regal  power. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  felt  a  deep  attachment  to  the 
country,  and  that,  whatever  his  mistakes,  he  acted  throughout 
his  administration  with  perfect  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
under  the  firm  belief  that  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
were  conducive  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  those  over  whom 
he  ruled,  but  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  great  country 
whose  servant  he  was.  If  he  had  been  recalled  after  occupy- 
ing his  post  for  only  the  usual  period  allowed  to  colonial 
governors,  he  would  have  left  an  untarnished  name  on  Aus- 
tralian annals ;  but  the  exercise  for  twelve  vears  of  almost 
unlimited  sway  sufficed  to  unhinge  his  mind — to  throw  his 
judgment  off  its  balance — to  render  him  absurdly  impatient 
of  the  slightest  opposition,  and  incapable  of  regarding  those 
who  took  different  views  from  his  own  as  anything  but 
bitter  personal   enemies,  actuated  by  the  most  selfish  and 
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unworthy  motivei^.  So  long  a  tenure  of  office,  under  the  then 
oircumstances  of  the  colony,  would  probably  have  turned  a 
wiser  head  than  his.  The  intoxicating  and  demoralising 
effects  of  uncontrolled  power  is  one  of  the  plainest  lessons 
taught  by  history,  and  to  say  that  Macquane  succumbed  to 
such  an  influence  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was  not  £ree  from 
the  failings  of  humanity. 

The  old  Governor  employed  the  time  during  which  he 
remained  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in  making  a  tour 
of  the  colony.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  respect, 
and  in  Sydney  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  gold  cup,  of  the 
value  of  five  hundred  guineas.  Nothing,  however,  could 
eradicate  from  his  breast  the  idea  that  he  had  been  harshlj 
and  unjustly  treated  by  the  Home  Government  The  success 
of  his  opponents  and  detractors  had  deeply  wounded  his  self- 
love.  His  egotism,  amiable  and  harmless  as  it  was  in  most 
of  its  earlier  manifestations,  had  become  by  constant  gratifi- 
cation the  strongest  attribute  of  his  mind.  He  left  the  colony 
in  February,  1822 ;  and  although  the  effects  produced  by  the 
mental  anxiety  and  annoyance  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  recall  were  not  ut  first  apparent  on  his  health, 
he  seems  never  to  have  recovered  his  equanimity  of  temper 
or  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  sinking  beneath  troubles,  exagge- 
rated probably  by  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  he  died  shortly  after- 
wards— in  1824.  The  gravest  original  defects  of  his  character 
seem  to  have  been  an  absence  of  the  nicer  shades  of  moral  per- 
ception, and  a  strong  tendency  to  regard  success  as  the  only  test 
of  merit  If  a  man  had  unusual  cleverness,  dexterity,  or  the 
ability  to  acquire  wealth  no  matter  by  what  means,  he  regarded 
him  with  favour ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  humble  but 
honest  man  struggling  with  adversity  had  fewer  claims  upon 
his  sympathy  or  bounty.  In  his  day  there  were  many  very 
energetic  and  clever  but  very  unprincipled  men  in  the  colony, 
and  Macquarie  was  too  much  inclined,  notwithstanding  grave 
stains  upon  their  character,  to  give  them  his  countenance  and 
support,  for  the  sake  of  employing  their  talents  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  projects.  A  man  of  unblemished  morals  him- 
self, he  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  that  there  was  such  a 
tiling  as  iuniite  vice  in  others,  and  looked  upon  all  who  had 
fallen  into  crime  as  the  unfortunate  victims  of  circumstances. 
After  the  expiry  of  their  terms  of  punishment,  those  who 
managed  to  steer  clear  of  legal  penalties,  notwithstanding 
that  they  led  notoiVou^X^  vm^oxovvkl  lives,  were  regarded  by 
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him  as  affording  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  reformation  in 
character,  and  therefore  to  be  deserving  of  encouragement  He 
appears  to  have  considered  a  legal  test  of  character  as  the 
only  one  worth  notice ;  and  looked  upon  a  convict  who  had 
served  out  his  sentence  as  a  debtor,  who,  haying  discharged 
an  obligation,  was  entitled  to  be  considered  an  honest  man. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  deficiency  in  moral  sentiment 
had  an  injurious  tendency  on  those  over  whom  he  ruled,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  lower  the  standard  of  charac- 
ter and  the  social  tone  of  the  community.  It  may  be  that  he 
thought  material  advancement  would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  moral  improvement,  and  that  he  aimed  to  elevate  the 
onaracter  of  the  population  by  improving  their  outward  con- 
dition. There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view  of 
the  case,  for  those  who  have  something  to  lose,  or  a  position 
to  maintain,  are  certainly  surrounded  by  many  sa&guards 
against  the  commission  of  gross  and  open  vice  which  are 
absent  in  the  case  of  people  plunged  in  want  and  struggling 
for  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence. 

An  able  defence  of  Macquarie's  policy  will  be  found  in 
the  following  extracts  from  a  communication  which  he 
addressed  to  Earl  Bathurst  almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  England.  It  is  dated  London,  27th  July,  1822. 
He  says  : — 

**  I  found  the  colony  barely  emerging  from  infantile  im- 
becility, and  suffering  from  various  privations  and  disabili- 
ties ;  the  country  impenetrable  beyond  forty  miles  horn 
Sydney ;  agriculture  in  a  yet  languishing  state ;  commerce 
in  its  early  dawn ;  revenue  unknown ;  threatened  with 
feonine ;  distracted  by  faction ;  the  public  buildings  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  and  mouldering  to  decay  ;  the  few  roads  and 
bridges  formerly  constructed  rendered  almost  impassable: 
the  population  in  general  depressed  by  poverty ;  no  public 
credit  nor  private  confidence ;  the  morals  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  in  the  lowest  state  of  debasement,  and  religious 
worship  almost  totally  neglected. 

**  Part  of  those  evils  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
mutiny  of  the  102d  regiment ;  the  arrest  of  Governor  Bligh  ; 
and  the  distress  occasioned  to  the  settlers  by  the  then  recent 
floods  of  the  llawkesbury  and  Nepean  rivers,  from  whose 
banks  chiefly  the  colony  was  at  that  time  supplied  with 
wheat 

"  Such  wag  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  when  I  took 
charge  of  its  administration  on  the  Ist  of  jQjiU'^)\%\^  %  V 
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left  it  in  February  last,  reaping  inoalcolable  adyantages  from 
my  extensive  and  important  diBCOveriea  in  all  dureotioiis, 
including  the  supposed  insurmountable  barrier  oalled  the 
Blue  Mountains,  to  the  westward  of  whioh  are  situated  the 
fertile  plains  of  Bathurst ;  and,  in  all  respects,  enjoying  a 
state  of  private  comfort  and  public  prosperity,  which  I  trust 
will  at  least  equal  the  expectation  of  his  Majesty's  Gk)vem- 
ment  The  change  may  indeed  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
natural  operation  of  time  and  events  on  individual  enter- 
prise :  how  far  it  may  be  attributed  to  measures  originating 
with  myself,  as  hereinaiter  detailed,  and  my  zeal  and  judg- 
ment in  giving  effect  to  my  instructions,  I  humbly  submit  to 
his  Majesty  and  his  Ministers. 


Statsmiht  or  FopcLATiozr,  kc  * 

Marah  isia 

Oct  1621. 

Popalation,  including  milituj 

...    11,690 

...      8a778 

Homed  eattla     ... 

...    12,442 

...     102,939 

Shoep ... 

...     25,888 

...     290,158 

XI  OEd    •••                      •••                      ••• 

...      9.544 

...       38,90(5 

Horses 

...      lAU 

4  564 

Acres  cleared  and  in  tillage 

...      7,615 

...       32.267 

"  On  my  taking  the  command  of  the  colony  in  the  year 
1810,  the  amount  of  port  duties  collected  did  not  exceed 
^000  per  annum,  and  there  were  only  £50  or  £60  of  a 
balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands ;  but  now  duties  are  collected 
at  Port  Jackson  to  the  amount  of  from  £2d.000  to  £'30,000 
per  annum.  In  addition  to  this  annual  colonial  revenne, 
there  are  port  duties  collected  at  Hobart  Town  and  Geoigt 
Town,  in  Van  Diemens  Land,  to  the  amount  of  between 
£8000  and  £10,000  per  annum. 


*  Including  Van  Diemcn's  Land. 
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The  BucosBsor  of  Governor  Maoqiiarie,  Major-General  Sir 
Thomas  Briabftne,  KC.Il.,  the  sixth  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  entered  upon  hia  duties  on  the  Ist  December,  1821, 
nnder  moat  favourable  auspices.  Ilia  character  as  a  soldier 
and  a  man  of  soienco  Lad  preceded  him,  and  his  advent  was 
hailed  by  the  colonists  of  all  classes  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion. Like  Ilia  immediate  prodeoessor,  he  was  a  Sootohman. 
Jle  wna  of  a  good  family,  of  excellent  personal  cbaraoter,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  kind-hearted,  generous,  and 
refined  man.  tie  foand  the  oolony  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
ite  produotiona  rapidly  increasing,  and  its  population  leceiv- 
■□g  accessions  of  men  of  capitoi  and  enterprise  almost  daily. 
To  a  man  of  talent  and  energy,  with  a  desire  to  serve  his 
country,  few  positions  could  have  been  more  aoooptable  than 
the  one  in  which  Sir  Thomas  ISriabane  now  found  lumself.  At 
tbe  head  of  a  community  of  pushing,  enterprising  people,  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  more  than  an  average  amount  of 
material  wealth,  provided  with  an  abundant  supply  of  labour, 
and  with  on  unlimited  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land 
waiting  to  be  devoted  to  their  purposes ;  with  most  of  the 
dangers,  privations,  and  drudgery  incident  to  the  earlier  days 
of  colonisation  overcome  ;  with  the  British  Government  ai.d 
people  eager  tor  the  development  of  that  great  country  at  tlie 
untipodeB  which  they  fondly  believed  was  one  day  to  become 
"  n  new  Itritanuia  in  another  world," — with  such  proapoots 
and  opportunities  as  ihese  it  wanted  only  a  governor 
possessed  of  moderate  ability  and  energy  to  send  the  colony 
forward  in  a  far  more  rapid  career  of  advancement  than  hiid 
hitherto  been  thought  possible. 


I  atMxnuT 


I  Si  Thomofi  Bri&baoe,  dov 
^  Ih^  qCTBtiw,  a  mau  more  oafitii<i 
t  to  BO  eoatd  kardly  have  Kru 
C  Maeqaam,  wbo- 

~   "  ,  Brubase  Mitn 
'  with  wIj 


kb<^Mi^  liiB,  bat  even  to  the  tranEactiuu  at  \1.' 
<MndfcanMaiwUefahi3|xi6ition  reodftredelMolatel; 
f.  H*  «■■  too  nady  to  evMlo  the  perfbmumce  u( 
a  tf  loBcAeek  aiadewea  to  tnst  to  othen  m  smv.r.-t 

Mfoaaaaa.  Ite  fcini1-rni  and  gemltu' 
1  ^— ,  aaJer awA  drcMPataawe.  liable  m  < 
MtealpaMawakinM.aDd  his  nJactanc^  ; 
■aaawiA  tbcaaabmtt  Hmeometiinefl  itoc^r. 
t  <i  aonl  eotraidice.  He  appears  to  have  be:''  < 
t  bj  LD  means  rare  in  mlliur. 
Mssed  of  the  higbt^l  phjsir.: 
-aKBa^^nak  i— tJaethwfy  from  the  petty  squabbleatxTli'' 
aM4  MM  BMn  than  they  would  the  plague  those  puMLL! 
fMBnlawUtb  a  eonstant  and  strict  perfoTmanoeof  datic' 
iH«Ij  Uli  to  eagvadcr.  It  is  qaestioiiable,  indeed,  wbatk-r 
tfca  Bast  idaed  delkai-v  of  feeling,  tlie  most  fastidious  man.-. 
iifjamiail  bonoar.orereD  tlie  very  highest  quality  ofpenocu! 
ecwj^gs,  ««n  DOmpatible  with  the  satisfactory  disclinige  u: 
eacb  datiaa  aa  the  Goreioor  of  New  South  Wolee  hod  i^j 
a  fany  or  fifty  years  ago.  With  a  petty  oligafohy— 
mpoloos,  gtaspia^,  and  preteotiaUB — on  uie  one  hiri!, 
latuig  of  meo  wboee  claima  and  assumptioue  were  (!:•' 
man  cilamoroua  from  having  been  ignored  or  hept  iti  check  lii 
his  nin<dere»ur  ;— attd  pestered  on  the  otber  by  demnadfi  ht 
J^ialrigtals  and  Eocisl  recognitioii  on  the  part  of  ntunben  <-' 
iFMlthy  emancipifits — backed  up  as  the  latter  were  by  ti< 
pohlic  Toic«  whenever  that  voioe  could  make  its«lf  liMit!— 
the  poflition  of  Governor  Brisbane  was  one  for  which  t? 
appvani  to  have  been  eminently  nnfit.  The  free  settler, 
of  the  bombler  class — many  of  them  ietir<;d  soldiers  u- 
t^lora,  and  the  others  emig^ronta  and  their  foniiliea,  wV  , 
however  t«3pee table  in  character  and  ooudact,  bad  coma  to  tli' 
colony  without  ofBcial  or  recognised  positiou ; — this  cJubii  hi  i 
tualiy  made  common  cauae  with  the  emancipists  agaiii:*- 
'  t  they  considered  the  domineeriDg  Insolence,  «elS«hn«i7.s 
„  uuwarrantablii  assumptions  of  Uie  "  ptira  tatmae^  u 
a  oflioial  01  arUtooratio  olaM  m  oUatta  Ugaa  to  b*  «aM 
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•iuring  Brialane's  time.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  these 
soldier,  eailor,  and  emigrant  Bettlers  were  «qual.  and  some 
of  them  superior,  in  birth  nnd  education,  aa  well  a» 
in  mora!  character,  to  their  more  prelentioiis  fellow- 
colooista.  Some  of  them  having  been  amongst  the  yery 
earliest  eettlew,  had  now  sons  grown  to  manhood; — 
and  thi-'ta  youths,  natives  of  the  soil,  were  not  disposed  td 
look  with  muuh  complaisance  apon  the  claims  and  asBump- 
tioDs  of  persons  whose  chief  aim  in  many  cases  was  to 
aocumnluta  a  fortune  and  to  l^ave  the  country.  The  Httlo 
clique  of  esclusiveB,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  regarded 
tbemsolves  aa  the  only  persons  whose  claims  to  grants  of  land, 
to  convict  labour,  or  to  sooial  reoognition  by  the  Oovernorf 
ought  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  Already  many  of  them 
wpro  po^eessed  of  enormous  landed  properties;  their  ftirma 
were  cultivated  by  prison  labour,  their  bouses  built  by  prison 
labour,  their  furniture  made  by  prison  labour,  and  all  their 
aeirvants  were  prisoners.  There  wa?  a  constantly  iooreaAing 
cuuimissariat  expenditure  on  account  of  coCTict  management 
and  for  the  supply  of  oonvict  food  and  necessaries;  and  a 
large  part  of  ihia  expenditure  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
more  wealthy  settlers,  in  payment  for  maize,  wheat>  beef,  and 
other  food  grown,  and  articles  of  clothing  made,  by  the 
labour  of  the  very  class  on  whose  account  the  expenditure 
\i.is  incurred  In  fact,  the  Qovernment  gave  the  land, 
'iipplied  by  the  labour  to  cultivate  it,  and  then  purofaneed  the 
I  ruduce^  It  was  barely  possible  for  persons  with  such 
.-iniEular  advantages  to  escape  becoming  wealthy.  Most  of 
them  had  certainly  not  been  bam  to  wealth,  few  had  taken 
any  very  energetic  means  to  acquire  it,  but  many  of  them 
eeem  to  have  thought  they  had  a  right  to  have  it  thrust  upon 
them.  They  had,  before  Macquarie'a  time,  been  fully 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Governor  was  the  mere 
channel  through  which  grants  of  land,  convict  servants, 
official  favours,  patronage,  and  in  ehort  all  desirable  thinga, 
were  destined  lo  How  into  their  possesBion,  Maoquarie 
nndeceived  them  for  a  time,  bat  on  his  departure  the  old 
iDonopolising  and  domineering  spirit  broke  out  stronger  than 
("ver.  Thny  soon  saw  that  his  successor  was  no  man  of 
liusinesa  :  that  he  was  too  retined  in  manner  and  delicate  in 
itature  even  to  notice  the  huckstering  squabbles  and  petty 
snheming  by  which  most  of  the  coveted  advantages  were 
lobe  gained;  that,  in  ehort,  he  was  incapable  of  tightimE 
them  with  their  own  weapons,  or  of  resisting  the  inflow 
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by  whioh  they  were  able  to  surround  him.  They  had  looked 
forward  to  the  period  of  Macquarie's  departure  as  the  signal 
for  renewed  attempts  to  re-assert  their  olaims  to  power  and 
privilege,  and  they  now  found  the  character  of  the  nev 
goyemor,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  operating  in  theiz 
favour.  Macquarie  had  been  so  indiscriminate  and  profose  in 
his  grants  of  land  and  patronage  to  the  emancipist  and  prison 
class,  that  his  enemies  had  really  good  grounds  for  complaint 
lie  had  carried  his  opposition  to  Ihe  official  and  military  class 
so  far,  and  his  objection  to  the  immigration  of  free  settleis  had 
been  so  strongly  expressed,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  on  the  state  of  the  colony  whiqh  were  sent  to 
England,  the  Home  Government  appears  at  one  time  to  hxn 
come  to  a  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  transportatioa 
altogether.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  which  readied 
the  colony  through  the  English  newspapers,  caused  the  utmost 
alarm  among  those  who  had  been  most  influential  in  bringing 
it  about  It  was  more  than  they  had  bargained  for  or 
anticipated.  The  passage  of  the  Blue  Mountains  had  opened 
up  to  them  a  soiireo  of  almost  untold  wealth,  which  was 
rapidly  bein^  dovelopod,  and  that  by  a  class  of  labour  which 
up  to  tliat  period  had  been  considered  almost  useless,  bat 
which,  nevertlieless,  was  now  found  to  be  well  adapted  for 
shepherding  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  work  connected  with 
pastoral  pursuits.  The  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  this 
description  of  labour  would  put  an  end  to  the  further  progress 
of  sLeep  farming,  now  becoming  the  main  source  of  colonial 
wealth.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  wool  sent  to  England  was  beginning  to  attrait 
so  much  attention  at  home  that,  in  order  to  mark  the  sense 
of  the  important  services  rendered  to  the  parent  country  by 
Mr.  John  Macarthur,  the  first  importer  of  the  Saxon-merino 
sheep  and  the  founder  of  Australian  sheep  farming,  that 
gentleman  was  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  at  a  large 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  hold  in  London,  with 
two  very  handsome  and  valuable  gold  medals,  which  had 
been  voted  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  "  for  importing  into  Great 
liritain  wool,  the  produce  of  his  flocks,  equal  to  the  finest 
Saxony."  It  is  believed  that  the  danger  of  chocking  the 
production  of  so  important  and  rapidly  increasing  a  staple  led 
at  first  to  delay  in  carrying  out,  and  afterwards  to  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  tho  traiis- 
portalion  of  criminals  to  New  South  AVales. 

V/itli  t\io  knovjY^d^^  lliat  transportation  was   not  to  ht 
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abandonedy  but  that  a  larp^e  supply  of  labour  would  still  be 
available,  came  renewed  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  of&cials  and 
iheir  friends  to  procure  yet  more  extensive  grants  of  lands. 
The  Governor,  worried  with  importunities,  soon  abandoned 
almost  the  semblance  of  controlling  the  disposal  of  the  public 
estate ;  and  the  following  circumstance,  related  by  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  it  occurred,  will  show  the  helpless  condition 
into  which  his  Excellancy  ultimately  drifted.  Mr.  B.,  then  a 
very  young  man,  was  the  son  of  a  reputable  free  settler,  and 
is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the  legislature.  He  had  been 
introduced  to  the  Governor  soon  after  his  arrival ;  and,  being 
educated  and  intelligent,  although  not  belonging  to  the 
privileged  or  exclusive  class  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
monopolise  everything,  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  his 
Excellency,  who  offered  to  do  anything  in  his  power  to 
advance  his  interests.  As  the  new  country  beyond  the 
mountains  was  then  being  rapidly  taken  up,  and  lavish 
grants  of  land  in  the  Western  district  were  tlie  order  of  the 
day  with  the  privileged  class,  Mr.  B.,  thinking  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  put  in  his  claim,  said  that  he  desired  nothing 
BO  much  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  home  for  himself,  if  his 
Excellency  would  give  him  a  farm  there.  The  request  was  nt 
once  complied  with,  and  an  order  given  to  his  secretary  to 
draw  out  the  usual  official  promise.  With  this  in  his  pockot, 
and  having  decided  where  to  choose  his  farm,  Mr.  B.,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  waited  upon  the  Surveyor-General,  and 
having  stated  his  business  and  produced  his  letter  of  proniiso, 
desired  to  know  when  his  grant  could  be  measured,  so  that 
he  might  take  possession  and  commence  operations.  ^i'Jio 
Surveyor-General  took  the  paper,  looked  at  his  visitor,  then 
at  the  paper,  then  again  at  the  applicant,  with  cvi(l(;nt  but 
silent  contempt.  At  last,  however,  he  deigned  to  open  his 
mouth — "  What  do  you  want  with  land — what  are  you  to  do 
with  a  farm  ?"  Mr.  B.  was  about  to  explain  his  object  and 
intentions,  but  had  hardly  time  to  begin  before  the  great  man 
commenced  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  to  tear  the  paper 
containing  the  Governor's  promise  into  a  thousand  bits. 
Having  accomplished  this  to  his  satisfaction,  witliout  paying 
the  slightest  attention  to  what  tlie  astonished  applicant  was 
saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  room.  On  Mr.  B. 
informing  the  Governor  of  tlio  insulting  conduct  of  the 
Surveyor-General,  his  Excellency,  although  lio  could  not 
conceal  his  annoyance,  took  the  matter  in  his  usual  gentle  and 
cjuiet  way,  merely  saying  that  ho  would  sue  that  his  proa 
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was  fulfilled  at  some  fatore  time.  The  falfilment,  however, 
never  took  place,  Mr.  B.  having  too  much  regard  for  Sir 
Thomas  Brisl^ane,  and  too  much  sympathy  with  his  troubles 
and  annoyances,  to  take  any  step  which  would  be  likely  to  give 
him  pain  or  to  bring  him  into  collision  with  his  selfish  and 
powerful  subordinates  and  their  grasping  and  unscmpuloos 
friends. 

Statements  in  preceding  chapters  respecting  Groveroor 
Macquarie's  lavish  grants  of  lands,  taken  in  connection  with 
Governor  Brisbane's  practical  abdication  of  his  functions  in 
favour  of  high  of&cials  and  presuming  subordinates,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  means  by  which  yaet 
tracts  of  the  most  valuable  lands  of  the  colony  came  into 
the  possession  of  a  few  individuals  or  families.  Many  of 
the  men  on  whom  Governor  Macquarie  conferred  small  funis 
were  persons  without  character  or  means,  whose  motive  for 
petitioning  for  a  grant  of  land  was  that  they  might  imme- 
diately barter  the  gift  away  for  the  sake  of  procuring  the 
means  of  sengual  indulgence ;  others,  probably  more  honest 
in  their  intentions,  but  wholly  unqualified  by  previou? 
experience  and  habits  for  the  severe  toil  and  privation 
which  in  most  cases  have  to  be  undergone  before  a  farm 
can  be  cleared  and  successfully  cultivated,  threw  up  the  pur*ui: 
of  agriculture  in  disgust,  the  land  generally  passincj  into  the 
possession  of  some  storekeeper,  publican,  or  usurer  with 
whom  they  had  become  hopelessly  involved.  So  numerous 
were  these  grants  of  Governor  Macquarie,  and  so  entirely  waa 
their  profitable  occupation  beyond  the  means  or  incompatible 
with  the  inolination  of  the  grantees,  that  their  disposable  vain* 
was  reduced  to  almost  nothing ;  and  lands  were  sold  for  a  few 
gallons  of  rum  which  not  many  years  afterwards  would  have 
realised  hundreds,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  thousands  of  poundi 
The  acquisition  of  these  improvidently  conferred  grants  froa 
their  improvident  owners  became  a  sort  of  trade — a  pursuit 
followed  with  almost  the  devotion  of  a  passion  by  some  of  th« 
wealth)%  emancipists — especially  such  as  were  engageJ  in 
storekeeping  and  spirit  selling.  Scarcely  in  any  instance  wew 
the  farms  thus  acquired  cultivated  by  those  into  wboj* 
possession  they  fell.  They  saw  that  by  the  ordinary  increa^ 
of  population  the  lands  would  soon  become  oxcetrdin^Iv* 
valuable  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  they,  like  their  better?,  were 
prompted  by  a  strong  desire  for  territorial  aggrandisement, » 
motive  almost  as  potent  as  the  love  of  money  itself.  Th* 
extent  of  land  acquired  by  some  of  these  emancipist  gi^'S' 
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sellers  was  enormous.  One  of  their  number,  a  well-known 
Sydney  publican,  was,  at  the  time  he  relinquished  business,  in 
1820  the  owner  of  nearly  20,000  acres  of  freehold  land,  out 
of  *which  only  140  acres  were  in  cultivation.  .  Several  other 
persons,  not  however  all  of  the  emancipist  class,  who  made  it 
their  business  to  buy  up  large  numbers  of  these  little  grants, 
had  acquired  even  then  still  greater  quantities,  and  had  thereby 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  fortunes  which  tiieir  descendants 

now  enjoy. 

Numerous,  however,   as  were   the  grants  conferred    by 
Macquarie  upon  emancipated  prisoners,  and  large  as  was  the 
Q^gregate  in  the  hands  of  some  of  those  who  bought  them 
up,  the  total  extent  was  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
territory  held  by  the  official  class  and  their  friends.      The 
proportion  of  lands   held  by  the  former  was,  in  Governor 
Brisbane's  time,  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  quantity 
alienated.     In  one  case  the  acreage  had  been  granted  by  the 
Bcore,  and  in  the  other  by  the  hundred  or  even  the  thousand. 
With  Governor  Brisbane's  advent  commenced,  as  previously 
noticed,  a  new  era  for  the  exclusives,  or  rather  it  was  a  return 
to  the  old   system  under  which  they  had  dominated  before 
Macquarie's  time.     When  again  in  possession  of  the  reins  of 
power,  all  the  influence  they  could  exercise  in  their  recovered 
position  was  fully  taken  advantage  of,  and  this,  bearing  in  mind 
what  has  been  stated  above  respecting  the  wealthy  land -grasp- 
ing emancipists,  vdll  aflbrd  an  insight  into  the  circumstances 
under  whion  a  comparatively  small  number  of  colonists  were 
ahle  to  acquire  estates  which,  whether  regarded  in  referenct^ 
to  their  wants  or  to  their  means  of  turning  them  to  useful 
account,  were  enormous  in  extent;  and,  being  the  pick  in 
point  of  soil  and  situation  of  the  whole  country,  were  of  vast 
prospective  value.      It  must,  however,  in   common  justico 
be   allowed,  that    some  who  acquired  large  estates  turnc^d 
their  possessions  to  excellent  purposes,   ieind    applied  their 
-wealth  in  a  liberal  spirit  to  the  advancement  of  the  public 
interests  as  well  as  their  own  by  the  importation  of  valuable 
animals  and    machinery,   and    the    adoption    of  improved 
methods  and  appliances,  which,  in  the  case  of  mere  peasant 
proprietors,    would   have   been    difficult  if  not  impossiblo. 
The   means,  too,  by    which   they  obtained  their  extcDsive 
estates,  though  not  in  many  cases  free  from  blame,  will  moHt 
assuredly,  if  history  can  be  relied  upon,  bear  comparison  with 
those  made  use  of  by  the  founders  of  many  great  fnmilien  in 
the  mother  country.    Here,  at  all  events,  no  religious  hou^c-; 
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were  plundered,  no  wife's  or  Bistorts  honour  was  bartered 
away,  no  treason  to  a  prince  or  a  party  was  practised,  no 
murder  of  a  rival  was  perpetrated,  to  obtain  poasesuon  of 
estates  which,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  would 
hand  the  names  of  great  but  onoonvioted  criminals  down  to 
posterity. 

Governor  Brisbane  evinced  an  anxious  deaire  to  put  an  end 
to  the  squabbles  and  intrigues  which  had  been  such  a  fiouroe 
of  annoyance  to  his  predecessor ;  and,  to  avoid  as  much  sb 
possible  being  drawn  into  them,  generally  resided  in  great 
privacy  at  Farramatta,  where  he  took  measures  for  estab- 
lishing an  observatory ;  and  where  he  was  able  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  mind  for  scientific  studies  without  that  ^reqoeBt 
interruption  to  which  he  would  have  been  subject  in  Sydney. 
His  Excellency  was  generally  regarded  at  first  as  hostile  to 
the  emancipists,  but  this  view  was  hardly  borne  out  by  cir- 
cumstances which  afterwards  transpired.  He  was  no  aonbt 
desirous  of  avoiding  anything  like  tiie  partisanship  dispbyed 
by  Governor  Macquario,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  official  class  and  their  friends,  bat  a 
slight  insight  into  the  everyday  life  of  the  colonists  must  have 
convinced  him  that  right  was  not  exclusively  on  their  gide ; 
and  he  probably  came  to  the  conclusion  that  justice  as  well 
OS  policy  required  him  to  avoid  identifying  himself  iinth 
either.  The  consequence  was  that  he  became  unpopular  with 
both,  and  was  spoken  and  written  against  accordingly.  His 
administration,  however,  although  short  and  unpopular, 
was  marked  by  events  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
colonists  and  their  descendants ; — events  the  effects  of 
which  are  still  felt  and  will  continue  to  bo  felt  for  ages. 
Those  were — (1.)  The  concession  of  the  first  instalment  of 
self-government  by  the  institution  of  a  Legislative  Council; 
(2.)  The  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ; 
(3.)  The  establishment  of  trial  by  jury  ;  (4.)  The  discovery 
of  on  overland  route  to  Port  Phillip,  and  the  formation  of 
settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  other  places;  (5.)  The 
commencement  of  a  steady  flow  of  immigration  from  tho 
mother  country.  It  will  bo  most  convenient  to  give  pre- 
cedence here  to  the  latter  of  tho  circumstances  by  which 
Governor  Brisbane's  administration  was  charooterised — that 
is,  the  influx  of  immigrants;  and  the  subject  cannot  be 
better  treated  than  in  the  words  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Laog.  a 
man  who  has  exercised  a  for  greater  influence  than  any  other 
colonist  on  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  British  emigni- 
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lion  to  Australia,  and  who  Mmself  amved  at  tbU  period, 
lie  landed  in  Sydney  in  May,  1823 ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  able  to  record  that  after  forty-three  years  of  untiring 
activity  tuid  laborious  devotion  to  the  intereste  of  his 
adopted  country,  he  still  contdnues,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
robust  health,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  religion 
and  a  promient  momber  of  the  legislature.     He  says  : — 

"  Towards  the  close  of  Governor  Macquarie's  adminia- 
tntcion,  the  capabiUtiea  of  the  colony  became  somewhat  better 
known  than  they  had  previously  been  in  the  mother  country, 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  consequently  began  to  set  ia 
towards  its  shores  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  and 
oontinued  to  flow  with  a  steadily  increasing  volume  during 
the  whole  period  of  Ms  government.  The  great  dietanoe 
of  the  colony,  however,  from  the  mother  country,  and  the 
consequent  expense  of  the  passage  out,  almost  entirely  pre- 
cluded that  humbler  doss  of  emigrants,  which  abounds  in 
the  British  colonies  of  North  America,  from  emigrating  to  New 
South  Wales ;  and  as  it  was  chiefly  persons  who  possessed 
tlio  means  of  affording  employment  to  the  convicts  that  the 
Government  wished  to  emigrate  to  that  colony,  grants  of 
land  in  its  territory,  duly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their 
real  and  available  capital,  were  held  out  by  the  Home 
Government  to  those  only  who  could  produce  satisfactory 
certificates  of  their  possessing  a  capital  of  at  least  X500. 
From  these  circnm stances,  the  numerous  free  emigrants  who 
nrrivcd  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  Governtnent  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  were  generally  of  a  higher  standing  in 
society  than  the  generality  of  the  free  emigrants  who  have 
settled  in  the  British  provinces  of  North  America :  some  of 
them  hud  been  gentlemen-farmers,  others  were  the  sons  of 
respectable  landholders  in  the  mother  country ;  sohie  of 
them  had  been  unfortunate  in  mercantile  speculations,  and 
others  had  just  saved  the  remains  of  a  property  which  they 
found  doily  diminishing  at  home,  to  form  the  nuoleus  of  a 
better  fortune  abroad ;  some  were  actuated  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  while  others  had  been  impelled  to  emigrate  by  the 
pressure  of  the  times.  These  emigrants,  occoi'ding  as  each 
preferred  a  particular  locality,  settled,  for  the  most  part, 
either  in  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  country  adjoining  the 
Cowpaatures,  or  on  the  open  plains  of  Bathurst,  beyoud  the 
Blue  Mountains ;  along  the  thickly- wooded  alluvial  banks  of 
the  Hunter  and  its  two  tributary  rivers,  or  in  what  was  then 
called  the  Nuw  Couutiy,  or  the   district  oi  Argyle.     The 
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general  extent  of  their  grants  was  from  five  hundred  to 
two  thousand  acres.  Rations  from  the  King's  stores  were  aft 
first  allowed  to  each  settler,  and  to  a  certain  number  of 
conyiot  servants  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his  grant, 
for  the  term  of  six  months  after  he  had  taken  possesHon 
of  his  land ;  and  he  was  also  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
cattle  from  the  Govemmient  herds,  as  a  loan  to  be  repaid  ifl 
kind  in  seven  years :  but,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  rapidly  increasing,  these  indulgences  were  after- 
wards discontinued 

''  My  late  father,  Mr.  W.  Lang,  arrived  in  the  colony  as  a 
free  settler  in  the  month  of  January,  1824,  having  an  order 
for  a  grant  of  land  from  Earl  Bathurst  On  presenting  tltf 
order  at  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  he  merely  pledged 
himself  to  employ  twenty  convict  servants,  and  acoordii^ilj 
obtained  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres ;  but  in  the  year  1S23, 
my  younger  brother,  who  had  had  no  order  from  the  Horn* 
Government,  but  merely  offered  to  maintain  ten  servaDti^  on 
applying  for  a  grant  of  land,  obtained  a  grant  of  one  thoosand 
acres ;  while  other  young  men  of  the  same  standing  and  in  the 
same  employment,  but  a  little  more  politic,  by  merely  j>ledgiD|: 
themselves  to  maintain  double  the  number  of  convictss  obtain^ 
double  the  quantity  of  land. 

"  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  influx  of  free  settlers,  the  Colonial  Goven- 
ment  had  by  no  means  so  large  a  number  of  convict  labourers 
to  dispose  of,  in  proportion  to  the  free  emigrant  inh:ibitants 
of  the  colony,  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  were  consequently 
so  far  from  either  requiring  or  compelling  the  grantees  lo 
fulfil  their  engagements  by  maintaining  the  number  of 
convicts  they  had  respectively  pledged  themselves  to  emplor, 
that  they  were  even  unable  to  supply  them  with  the  numUr 
they  actually  applied  for.  One  Qovernment  farm  was 
therefore  wisely  abandoned,  and  one  penal  settlement  broken 
up  after  another;  and  the  numerous  convicts  were  distri- 
buted forthwith  among  the  free  settlers,  who  of  course  had 
comparatively  little  ditliculty  in  devising  ways  and  mear? 
of  employing  them  advantageously  in  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  tlieir  respective  farms.  And  so  steadily  <iid 
the  demand  for  convict  labour  increase  on  the  part  of  th* 
free  settlers,  that  during  the  government  of  Lieuteiiant- 
Genoral  Darling  there  were  at  one  time  application y^  for  do 
fewer  than  two  thousand  convict  labourers  lying  un-^atifsfie-i 
in  the  office  of  the  principal  superintendent  of  convicts." 
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It  will  be  readily  understood  that  under  such  circumstances 
these,  notwithstanding  that  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  was  by 
no  means  a  very  able  administrator,  great  progress  was  made 
in  colonisation.  Pastoral  pursuits,  in  particular,  experienced 
a  very  rapid  advancement,  and  the  export  of  wool,  which  in 
1820  amounted  to  less  than  a  hundred  thousai^d  pounds 
weight,  rose  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  to  nearly  half  a 
million  of  pounds.  Agriculture,  too,  experienced  a  con- 
siderable revival  from  the  influx  of  free  settlers,  as  many  of 
them  were  persons  of  small  capital  with  families,  who  chose 
rather  to  follow  that  pursuit  on  their  granted  lands  in  the 
settled  districts  than  to  isolate  themselves  by  squatting  on 
crown  lands  in  the  far  interior  in  wool  growing  or  cattle 
breeding.  Pastoral  pursuits  even  at  that  time  required  the 
investment  of  considerable  capital  on  the  part  of  those  who 
embarked  in  them,  for  the  demand  for  flne-woolled  sheep  and 
-well-bred  cattle  was  so  brisk  that  very  high  prices  ruled.  A 
pair  of  pure  Spanish  merino  rams  were  sold  in  1822  for 
£500;  and  first-class  breeding  stock  of  other  descriptions 
fetched  similar  extravagant  prices. 

Most  of  the  free  settlers  of  early  times  were  officers  of  the 
army  or  navy,  or  soldiers,  sailors,  or  officials  of  some  sort  who 
originally  came  to  the  colony  in  connection  with  or  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties ;  but  there  were  others  who  were 
not  in  government  employ  in  any  capacity — needy  but 
ambitious  and  pushing  men  for  the  most  part — who  emigrated 
in  consequence  of  promises  held  out,  or  opportunities  which 
offered  for  bettering  their  condition.  This  class  of  settlers, 
in  addition  to  rations  for  their  families  and  servants  for  a 
certain  period,  and  grants  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  capital 
tbey  brought  with  them,  had  the  cost  of  their  passage 
defrayed  at  the  public  expense.  This  system  of  granting  free 
passages  was,  however,  discontinued  during  Macquarie's 
administration,  although  the  other  inducements  to  settlers 
mentioned  above  continued  in  operation  long  after.  Mr. 
Michael  Henderson,  who  resided  for  many  years  at  the 
Hunter  River ;  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Howe,  of  Glenloo, 
both  of  whom  arrived  in  1818^  are  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  settlers  who  paid  their  own  passages  to  the  colony. 

The  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  was  a  measure  so  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  was  obtaincMl 
after  so  hard  a  struggle,  and  was  characterised  by  so  many 
notable  circumstances,  as   to  be  worthy  of  more  particular 


notice  tiian  it  has  yet  raoeived.  Tha  Impenal  Act  under  nludi 
oivil  juries  ware  first  impanelled  in  New  Soath  Walea  vnu  tlie 
4th  Geo.  rV.,  cap  96.  In  virtne  of  this  not  a  chKrter  of  joitiGB 
vaa  granted  to  the  oolonista  bj  King  Oearge  IV.,  whii± 
establlslied  a  Supreme  Court  of  Jadioatare  in  the  "island 
of  New  Holland"  in  the  following  words  :— "Now  know  yt 
that  we,  upon  full  ooneideration  and  mere  motion,  hive,  in 
parsuance  of  the  said  oot  of  Parliament,  thought  fit  to  gnot 
direot,  ordain,  and  appoint,  and  by  these  presents  ds 
socordingly,  for  us,  our  heirs,  and  suooessora,  grant,  oiduo. 
direct,  and  appoint,  that  there  shall  be  within  that  put  of  tlu 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  situate  in  the  island  of  S>« 
Hollimd  a  oonrt  which  shall  be  called  the  Sapreme  Cosit 
of  New  South  Wales.  .  .  .  And  we  do  hereby  constitnti 
and  appoint  oar  tmaty  and  well-belored  Fcauois  Forbes,  Esq., 
to  be  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  stud  Supreme  Court  at  New 
South  Wales." 

It  is  exceedingly  romorhable  that  although  civil  juries  wan 
first  impanelled  under  the  charter  from  which  the  aboTS 
words  are  taken,  neither  the  charter  itself  nor  the  act  undet 
which  it  was  granted  containauy  provisionH  directly  establish- 
ing or  authorising  the  trial  of  crinuDol  cases  by  civil  jnrj.  Id 
order  to  explain  this  apparent  anomaly,  and  to  enable  the 
reader  the  better  to  understand  much  that  foUon-s,  it  will  U 
necessary  to  give  a  few  partioulars  reapeottu^  the  Terr 
remarkable  man  and  eminent  lawyer — Mr,  Forbes  (afterwiTiii 
Sir  Francis) — who  drew  the  original  draft  of  tho  act,  and  «l;o 
wos  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  carry  out  ila 
provisions.  Mr,  Forbes  was  a  descendant  of  the  Forlwi'a 
of  Endingloselo,  Strathdon,  Scotland.  He  was  called  to  the 
English  Bar  in  1812,  and  shortly  afterwards  received  the 
appointment  of  Attorney  and  Advocate  General  of  the  island 
of  Uennuda.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Ntiv- 
foundland,  on  occasion  of  a  Supreme  Court  being  estabhsheJ 
in  that  island.  There  his  duties — which  were  somewhsl 
analogous  to  those  be  aftemards  undertook  in  Kc\v-  SoutL 
Wales — wore  porformod  in  such  a  manner  03  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Dowulng-iitroot,  and  ho  was  selected  as  cmiDcntlr 
qualified  by  ability  and  experience  for  tho  more  arduous  and 
importont  post  of  iirst  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
wliicli  was  about  to  bo  established  iu  the  Australian  colony. 
Having  procecdi'd  to  England,  lie  received  the  appointment  of 
Chief  Justice  of  Nuw  South  \Vale:i.  with  a  salarv  of  £2>i'i-' 
a  year.     Thisi  w.\s   m  itt'ttd,  Vii:A,  Koi  iifiur  ilrjiftiug  Lit 
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net  (o  corr;  out  the  intentions  o£  the  Imperial  GoTsniment, 
he  sailed  for  Australia,  to  malie  preparatiune  for  brinf^ng 
it  into  operation.  He  arrived  in  Sydney  in  March  Ibtit. 
The  draft  of  the  act  prepared  by  the  Chief  Justice  is  understood 
to  havo  made  full  provision  for  trial  by  civil  jury  in  the  Mimo 
innnner  as  in  England.  It  is  not  now  known  by  what  means 
the  intention  of  its  framer  was  to  a  great  extent  frustrated, 
but  when  act  and  cliarteT  reached  the  colony,  in  Stay  142-f ,  it 
was  found  that  they  contained  no  authority  whatever  for  im- 
panelling civil  juries  in  criminal  cases,  and  only  in  civil  actions 
vhorc  both  patties  to  the  suit  were  agreed  that  such  a  course 
should  be  adopted. 

The  act  in  (question  (4th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  9fi,)  was  to  continuo 
Id  force  far  four  years  ;  and  under  its  authority  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  were  to  be  prosecutod  by  information  in  tho 
Dame  of  his  Majesty's  Attomey-GeneraJ,  and  tried  liy  the 
Chief  .Tiistico  and  a  jury  of  seven  commissioned  odlcon  lA'hi-t 
UajeBty's  eeaor  laud  forces;  while  all  cinl  ca.si.-s  v/cth  in  iit 
tried  by  tho  Chic-f  Ju.^tice,  and  two  ma^iHtrat>;9  hittin;;  :u 
assessors,  unless,  as  before  mentioned,  bothparti'^s  to  tijo  Kuit 
were  dfiriirous  of  having  a  jury,  in  whicli  ca.-^e  it  wiis  to  bo 
tried  hv  the  Chief  .lustice  and  a  jury  of  twelve  civilians. 

The  act  also  gave  to  the  Supreme  Court  e'tuitntile,  ecclrfHias- 
tical,  and  insolvency  juri^di'-tion,  nn-l  provided  for  the  estah- 
liihment  of  Courts  of  (Quarter  f;(;^~ ions  and  Courts  of  KiyjtiiiKt, 
to  be  Iicid  at  such  times  and  j<Iiic<:'>  as  the  Governor  might 
appoint.  Singularly  ewoti:.'h,  hoA-ever,  the  act  contained  no 
provi-^i'in  in  respect  to  tht=e  Courts  of  (^lartcr  HuHhi'iir-.-  - 
irhetliL'i  tho  prisoners  arraignc:d  in  l)i';m  wer':  to  be  tri<:d  by 
jnrj-  or  not.  The  old  military  .J'id;fe  Advoo.itc'H  Co-trt  wn^ 
abolished,  and  a  Supreme  Court  fiub=titut';d  in  itn  ht<;!i'i.  but 
the  military  jury  was  nlill  retained,  although  the  r-roT'.-lin;; ; 
were  regulated  bv  the  fjrm*  of  ordinnry  civil  triliiirijil'. 

It  was  probabU-  thouidit  by  tiie  O'lV'-mrneiit,  ai'ti;r  il,<i 
bill  WM  drafted,  that  tin.  ccirriin^  into  'il-^'.t  h'/  t'r<:it  jir.l 
sudden  a  clianire  in  thu  law  as  that  :.t  i.i  I  ••>i^i'u.i.\:iU<l 
would  be  attended  with  c/^iiiiid'^raUo  'li:f.'u!ty  .Mid  li-t:.  l-^.r 
it  must  be  reme»d>tred  thai  XowJ^o^ith  Wd'r.  w.^t  ;.t  tliiil 
time  a  convict  colony,  and  that  tliine  wci',-  three  dlMjr.  t 
classes  in  the  couirn'mity ;  viz,  th^  fre"  iiiirrii;T;ir,:-,  tl.'; 
emanci]>isn,  and  1;..^  f:onvi''.=.  t:...-  p'.-iti'jn  !iii  1  rLli'-  '.f  ■  -  !i 
of  whit-h  wcr.;-  to  '■"  i.rot'.C*-'!  :  m.  I  it  n.r.y  ri-.viii/  !,->  Mi'i  :- 
stood  that  un'l'-r  -■;  h 'ir--.--.-;-..-,' ■■-  tl.e 'ii::.':'.iv.-  w'l  .:  i  I,-, 
much  grea'.'.T,  ai.  I  ti;'.-  brr-;;-- !.-;c;j:-  i. '.';<;- -.a;-;  \.u  ■:\\-.  ':,'>.'-'-'■ 
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to  the  act  much  more  complicated,  thas  !n  euch  a 
as  tbat  of  Nenfaundlaod.  where  the  Cbier  Justice's  exp«riti»u- 
had  been  chie6y  geined,  and  on  a  knuwledge  of  which  ^ 
opinions  were  principally  based. 

The  new  charter  of  jniitice  was  formally  proniulgati 
Sydney  on  May  17,  1821.  at  Government  House,  thi>  (' 
House,  and  in  the  Market-place.  On  the  same  day  3' 
Forbes  took  bis  seat  on  the  bench  as  L'faief  Justice  of 
Supreme  Court,  having  previously  received  the  oalfa  of  ofio« 
from  his  Esoellency  the  Qovernor,  The  Court,  in  ite  crintlxi^ 
jurisdiction,  sat  for  the  firal  time  on  the  10th  Juoe  followinjf, 
and  as  the  act  was  distinct  and  positive  regarding  the  wa- 
position  of  the  jury,  that  is,  thut  it  should  be  fioiii(MMd  al 
seven  military  or  naval  officers — the  Chief  Juatic«  had  b-j 
alternative  but  to  let  the  law  take  its  couree,  aJthuOjjb  ik 
experience  he  bad  gained  by  several  months'  reBidcnoa  is  llu 
colony  only  served  to  oonBriii  the  opinion  he  had  previotulv 
held  tbat  there  was  no  sullicient  ground  for  withholding  &na 
the  oommuaity  the  right  of  Englishmen  to  be  tried  by  e  i«T 
of  thoir  equals.  The  I8th  section  of  the  act,  however,  ubiea 
authorised  the  holding  of  courts  of  general  or  quarter  Meoow. 
at  such  times  and  plaoeB  aa  the  Governor  should  appout, 
contalaiog.  as  before  stated,  no  provision  as  to  a  jury  ol  laj 
kind.  Sir  Fronde  Forbes  decided  tbat,  in  thu  spirit  of  t^ 
common  lam  of  England,  a  civil  jury  ought  tu  be  imfuiotUcJ 
The  ,  magistrates  in  Quarter  Sessions,  however,  etrufifilj 
objected  to  this  course,  and  addressed  severikl  Utten  to  tb 
Governor  on  the  subject :  a  long  correepondenoe  then  tpok 
place,  hut  the  megistTates  were  obstinate,  and  the  r««alt  «» 
that  they  were  required  to  show  causa  why  a  precept  to  tb> 
Sheriff  to  summon  a  common  jury  nhould  not  tasue.  Tic 
matter  came  on  for  argumant  in  the  Supreme  Court  heforelt^ 
Chief  Justice,  who,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  deoii''- 
againet  the  magistrates.  Tlie  principal  ground  of  hia  dedsii:^ 
waa  based  upon  the  circumebince  that  although  jOAgiatnu-- 
derived  their  commission  from  the  King,  and  not  uooi  it-'' 
British  Parliament,  their  functions  and  obligalioiu  <Kt^ 
settled  by  the  common  law,  and  that  as'the  Act  under  wiiel 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  constituted  waa  niluBi  o« 
the  subject  of  juries,  the  common  law  procedutw  wiwt  i* 
followed.  After  this  decision  juries  of  civilians  won  * 
moned,  and  eat  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  simulUa*oa4^ 
with  military  juries  in  the  Supreme  Court    The  date  of  1^ 
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This  WHS  the  first  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  in  its 
Etif^Ueh  form  into  the  colony ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
thut  Chief  Justice  Forbes,  who  framed  the  Act,  decided  as 
above  •tFited,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the  ordinary  and 
const i tut i on ol  form  of  trial  was  contemplated  when  the 
act  was  drawn.  Whether  the  provisions  respecting 
Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  were  advisedly  left  vague 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  introdaco  the 
principle  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  inferior  court,  ua  an 
experiment,  before  it  was  adopted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  ia 
uncertain.  It  ia  probable,  however,  from  what  afterwards 
took  place  that  it  waa  a  mere  oversight^  and  that  after  he  hod 
left  England  counsels  and  influences  prevailed  more  in 
consonance  with  the  views  of  the  exclusive  party  in  the 
colony  than  with  his  own.  The  introduction  of  trial  by  jury, 
if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  deprive  that  class  of  much 
power,  and  hence  the  determined  opposition  it  met  with  from 
them.  It  was  hardly  possible,  howerer,  that  the  prim  iple  of 
trial  by  jury  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  could  be  productive 
of  any  serious  evil,  as  the  holding  of  these  courts  was  at  the 
option  of  the  Governor,  and  their  action  might  at  any  time 
be  sospcuded.  Thtrre  is  the  strongest  evidence,  too,  in  the 
Mat  itself,  that  as  originally  framed  it  embraced  the  principle 
of  trial  by  jury  to  some  exttrnt,  because  the  8th  clause 
•mpoivere  his  Majesty  by  order  to  cause  trial  by  jury,  "to  be 
further  e^ctended  "  in  New  South  Wales.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  opinions  of  Chief  Jualied 
Forbes  were  strongly  in  favour  of  introducing  trial  by  jury 
aa  it  existed  in  England.  These  opinions  he  publicly 
ezprejiscd  from  the  bench,  and  in  all  his  official  correspon- 
dence, whenever  he  bad  occasion  to  allude  to  the  subject. 

It  is  important  to  bear  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind,  becauso 
the  contest  which  arose  out  of  them  between  the  diJfereut 
BOctious  of  the  community  was  a  long  and  bitter  one;  aud 
because  the  inJluunce  of  the  exclusive  doss  after  n  time  no 
far  prevailed  as  to  deprive  the  colonists  for  several  years  of 
the  small  measure  of  constitutional  liberty  wblcb  tlio  efforts 
and  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  I'urbes  had  secured  for 
them.  This  retrogressive  step  wus  thu  more  remarkable 
because  it  was  taken  in  oppo'^itiou  not  only  to  the  Chief 
Justice  but  to  very  high  legal  autbority  in  England.  Sir 
JaiDKS  MocintoBh  thuci  alluilird  tu  the  matter  lu  u  speech  in 
the  House  of  Co»ii[ion.-j  on  the  :^Olb  June,  162:^.  "lie  did 
*>ot  know  ot  anj-  weiij-btiLT  auiboritics  than  lho6e  ot  Gti'^vjtvuii 
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Maoquarie  and  Sir  Thomas  BrLsbano,  wlio  had  ^ 
oolony  for  fifteen  yoarB,  and  although  differing  oa  mtaij 
na  to  its  internal  ooonomy,  they  af^ed,  tbe  one  from 
experienca,  the  other  in  epite  of  previous  projudioec,  tint 
colony  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  ripeneea  for  Uiir  clur^~ 
Chief  Joatice  Wilde,  too,  who  was  dow  Oq  tliB  bench  at  ti. 
Cope  of  Good  Hope,  gave  similar  evidence,  as  diil  b1m>  Cfc 
Jastio©  ForbeB,  a  learned,  experienced,  and  eensible  i=— 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  kuowing.  That  le&nuid  pmn'^' 
was  now  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Wales,  and  h«  (Sit  ■' 
Hacintosh)  had  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  ststod  tiu 
bis  judioial  experience  for  five  yeors  had  led  him  to  ti 
conviction,  that  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  voold  te: 
greatly  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony ;  and  he  Uugked  u 
acorn  the  notion  that  it  was  not  fully  as  ripe  for  sdc^  s 
change  as  any  other  dependency  of  the  British  Crown." 

Thut  the  smaU  instalment  of  trial  by  Jury  thiu  «btaie^' 
worked  exceedingly  well  during  the  time  it  was  in  oimudci: 
was  generally  admitted.  Mr.  W,  C.  Wentworth,  in  a  tpioti 
which  ho  made  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney,  iu 
January,  1827,  said: — "The  first  topin  coutaiued  in  ttn 
petition  is  a  request  for  trial  by  jury.  We  have  alruuly  lui 
in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  a  two  yeara'  exp^iant*  ■J 
that  mode  of  trial,  and  notwithstanding  a  great  proporttoa  ul 
the  papulation  is  held  not  eligible  to  sit  as  juiore,  tt  hi- 
gone  on  well  and  successfully ;  therefore  we  urg«  thai  i£  j 
were  more  extended  in  the  oolony  its  beneficial  elfetrts  «i 
be  more  genenUly  known,"  The  pettdon  alluded  to  by 
Wentworth  was  one  from  the  colonists  to  the  llriti^  ' 
liament,  and  was  then  bufore  the  meeting  for  adoptioi 
was  in  presenting  this  petition  to  the  House  of  Common 
that  Sir  Jauoe  Macintosh  made  the  Epuecb  froia  which  I-- 
paseago  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  quoted. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  preceding  passage  that  lb*  A  ■ 
nnder  which  trial  by  jury  was  firsl  introduced  into  Si^ 
South  Wales  was  limited  to  a  duration  of  foar  yeare  odI/ 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  however,  the  time  wv_ 
extended,  and  when  the  further  term  appointed  was  abont 
expire,  great  efforts  were  mode  by  Air.  Wentworth  and 
colonists  to  iecure  a  further  measure  of  censtitutional 
These  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing,  and 
wished  to  keep  the  colonists  under  their  dominaiiai  Wtn 
successful  in  their  designs  that  the  Uritisfa  IfegisUtur* 
M  Act  in  lti'2%,  ^^  G«o.  \.Y,  <»9.  88.)  whidi 
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operation  in  tlie  colony  on  the  IbI  ^March,  1829,  wluch  agftin 
threw  the  power  over  the  liberty  undproperty  of  thecolonUts 
into  the  hands  of  the  esclnsive  few  l)y  substituting  the  old 
military  juries  in  Courts  of  Qunrter  Sessions  as  well  as  in 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  original  Act,  which  permitted  juriee  to  sit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  is  civil  cosea,  provided  both  parties  to  the  suit 
CODsenled  to  saoh  a  course,  waa  so  inoperative  that  only  one 
ioetance  ever  occurred  in  which  it  was  taken  advantage  of. 
It  was  so  generally  understood  by  lawyers  and  suitors  that  if 
one  parly  wanted  a  jury  the  other  was  sure  to  object,  that 
after  a  short  time  it  ceased  to  be  asked  for  by  either. 

The  alterations  in  the  existing  law  occasioned  by  the  new 
not  were  these ;  In  a  civil  issue,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  it 
either  of  the  parties  was  desirous  of  having  the  case  tried  by 
a  civil  jury,  the  Court  had  power  to  order  it  to  be  so  trieiL 
Military  juries  were,  however,  not  only  continued  in  the 
Suprente  Court,  but,  as  previously  stated,  substituted  for  civil 
juries  even  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  military  officers,  magistrates  might  be  summoned  to  attend 
and  sit  as  jurors.  Thus,  by  this  retrogressive  pieoe  of 
legislation,  military  juries  for  a  time  wholly  eupcrseded  civil 
juries,  and  tbe  united  efforts  of  the  sugiporters  of  free  insti- 
tutions in  New  South  Wales  were  unable  to  secure  to  the 
colony  the  continuance  of  that  first  iniitalmeot  of  trial  by 
jury  for  which  they  ware  indebted  to  Chief  Justice  Forbes. 

ft  must  be  conceded  tliat,  in  consen^uence  of  the  anta^o- 
ntstic  sections  into  which  the  colonists  were  divided,  the 
partial  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  had  not  proved  by  ouy 
menas  an  unmixed  good  to  the  oommunity.  The  exolusives,  if 
they  could  not  altogether  prevent  the  introduotioD  of  the 
system,  were  powerful  enough  to  hinder  ite  full  operation,  or 
rather  to  confine  its  working  and  the  benefitB  wbioh  it  confer- 
red to  their  own  class.  This  was  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
effect,  seeing  that  the  Sheriff,  the  tifCcer  charged  witht  the  duty 
of  mflking  out  the  jury  Jisls,  was  one  of  llieir  own  number. 
Accordingly  no  emancipists — at  this  time  a  very  numeroua 
and  wealthy  party — were  summoned  to  attend  the  first 
sittings  of  the  court,  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  name 
•  ii'  every  man  who  had  originally  come  to  the  colony  under 
'!:>•  sentence  of  the  law  was  excluded  from  the  lists,  their 
riger  knew  no  bounds.  Many  of  them  soon  thought  they 
.  :iw  in  the  measure  only  another  means  by  which  the 
1  Mcluslve  or  ruling  claae  would  be  able  to  oppress  them;  and, 
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insjead  cf  LoiliDg  the  institution  of  Iriul  hy  jory  u  d  l.<wn. 
Iber  began  lo  regtird  it  'witJi  diemay.  Tbeir  exctaoioii  fron- 
tbp  jury  panel  wos  not  looked  upon  morwly  u  ui  invidlDOi 
EOdul  distinction — a  sure  ^oond  for  bitter  dJSSausioD  aci 
angry  recrimination — bnt  as  inevitably  inTolving  MTtnUl; 
and  injustice  in  CELses  vbere  either  the  prieoner  or  ue  fnet- 
outor  belonged  to  the  proscribed  eJnE«.  The  l!r*t  aittinp  •• 
the  Court  of  Qunrter  Sessions  passed  oiT  witbont  any  altCBji 
on  the  part  of  the  emnnciptsts  to  remedy  Ibe  stale  of  ibisp 
which  they  bo  loudly  egroplnined  of:  but  lh»y  d»tenBli>t<! 
that  their  tii§ability  as  jurora  should  not,  if  they  could  prem: 
it,  becoma  fixed  by  cuetom  as  the  eatabilehcd  nractioa  of  ihi 
oouit  Accordingly  the  reiiuiaite  steps  were  taJtun  to  pnxno 
an  order  calling  upon  the  aheriff  to  show  cause  why  n  indii- 
domus  should  not  issue  compolling  him  to  insert  tlie  sncsa 
of  certain  persons  of  the  emancipist  class  iii  tlie  li«torjccnr> 
The  prime  moTer  in  this  matter  was  Jlr.  W.  t.'.  WeotwntUi. 
who,  with  his  friend  Dr.  Vordelt,  also  a  barristor,  had  Ublf 
arrived  from  Ehiglond,  and  had  be^^n  tulinitt«d  to  pnctio- 
These  gentlemen  appeared  before  the  Suprenae  Coiut  to  at^ 
the  case  with  the  Solicitor-Geuern].  After  both  udes  b<i 
been  heard  the  application  wn£  overruled  on  the  gtauai  d 
irregnlarity,  the  Chief  Justice  remarking  that  a  spocda]  rtmoij 
of  a  more  simple  kind  was  open  to  the  applicantfl.  la  tkt 
following  year  the  Governor  addressed  a  letter  to  the  b«Dci 
of  magistratea  desiring  to  know  their  opiitioiis  of  the  wotUii; 
of  the  jury  system  in  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions.  As  it< 
operation  had  been  confined  to  their  own  close,  their  nf^7 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  principle,  so  fa^  ae  it  had  b««t 
extended,  and  its  adoption  was  recoinmeudod  in  trials  brier' 
the  Supreme  Court  us  well  as  in  Courts  of  Cjuaner  SeaBfait> 
The  acfoption  of  this  suggestion  would  of  coarse  rcqnirt  tb' 
sanction  of  un  Act  of  Council.  In  the  meantime  llie  uitai  ~ 
nistic  feeling  between  the  different  sections  of  the  o 
grew  more  nnd  more  bitter  every  day  in  consequence  of  A 
exoluaion  of  the  emancipists  from  the  jury  box,  TbuMw 
opposed  their  claims  were,  in  reality,  few  in  nutnbur,  nllLo^ 
inUuentioi  in  position.  Many  of  the  hnmblor  eliwa  of  A 
settlors  were  in  favour  of  their  admission,  and  joined  i 
urging  their  rishts.  The  contest  went  on  for  yttaa,  I 
claimants  and  their  friends  doily  becoming  mot«  ooi  " 
and  influential. 
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»l)peared,  in  the  Sydney  Gazette,  a  proclamation  nnnonncing 
that  his  Itfajeety  bad  been  pleased  to  institute  a  Legishktive 
Council  for  New  Soath  Wales.  The  first  members  appointed 
consisted  exolusiTcly  of  Government  officarB,  They  were 
only  six  in  number,  viz. : — William  Stewart,  Lieutenant- 
Qoyernor;  Francis  Forbes, Chief  Juatioe;  Frederick Qoul burn, 
Colonial  Secretary;  James  Bowman,  Principal  Colonial 
Snrgeon ;  and  John  Oxley,  Surveyor-General.  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time  afterwards,  a  private  colonist,  l^Ir.  John 
Haoart^ur,  of  Camden,  was  added  to  the  number.  This,  the 
first  st«p  to  that  large  share  of  self-government  which  was 
afterwards,  at  various  times  and  by  degrees,  conferred  upon 
the  colony,  may  be  regarded  as  a  grand  turning  point  in  its 
history;  and  from  this  period  the  laws  under  wJiioh  the 
colonists  lived  and  the  taxes  they  paid  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  within  their  own  coutroL  The  first  session  of  the 
newly  created  legislature  was  a  very  short  one,  and  only  one 
Act  of  a  single  clause  was  passed.  The  title  of  this  measure, 
although  the  date  is  only  about  forty  years  since,  shows  the 
onormous  distance  which  separotes  the  habits  and  modes  of 
thought  and  business  of  the  present  generation  of  colonists 
from  those  which  then  prevailed.  It  was  an  Act  to  legalise 
promissory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  made  payable  in 
Spanish  dollars,  which  were  then  the  ordinary  currency  of  the 
colony.  It  received  the  Governor's  assent  on  the  2Sth 
September,  1824. 

Another  exceedingly  important  event  took  place  in  thin 
year  (1S24)  ;  namely,  the  formal  concession  of  the  liberty  of 
tho  Press.  On  the  loth  October,  Mr.  Howe,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Sydney  Ga;;ett«,  was  formally  apprised  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Secretary  Goulbura,  that  a  memorial  prsonteil  by  him 
having  been  duly  considered  by  the  Governor,  instructions 
hod  been  issued  that  tho  censureship  theretofore  exercised  over 
the  Press  should  no  longer  exists  This  formal  recognition  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  was  followed  within  a  year  or  two  by 
the  establishment  of  two  new  journals  in  Sydney — tho 
Australian,  under  the  editorial  control  of  Dr.  A\'urdeU  and  Sir, 
W.  0.  Wentworth,  and  the  Monitor,  of  which  Mr.  E,  S.  Hall 
was  tlio  editor  and  proprietor.  Itoth  those  no w.^pai)ers  were 
conducted  with  far  mora  than  avemge  ability,  and  their 
editorial  columns  presented  a  marked  cohtrodt  to  the  fulsome 
flattery  of  Government  ofdcials,  and  the  inane  twaddle  on 
other  matters,  which  characterised  theii  older  rival  the  Sydney 
Gazette. 
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TheltiioTCUdgewhiGlihadbeeii  spread  in  EDglandrespectin; 
tbe  progreijs  of  tlie  colony  nud  the  rapid  accamulatioii  of  wealth 
by  individual  Eettlere,  was  at  tliis  period  piodncing  important 
Tosults.  Accounta  of  the  flattering  prospects  of  the  immigrants 
who,  a  ypar  or  two  before,  bad  begun  to  pour  into  New  Soath 
\VaIes  in  conaidorable  numbcrd,  were  widely  circttlated.  and 
capitalists  began  to  look  towards  tbe  sbores  of  the  Great  Soutk 
Lund  as  an  eligible  fleld  for  investment  A  company,  called 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  with  a  capital  of  i 
million  sterling,  in  sbares  of  ten  pounds  each,  was  formed  in 
London,  for  the  pDrjiose  of  developing  the  ogricaltunl, 
pastoral,  and  mineral  wealth  in  which  Aastralia  wa^  believed 
to  abound.  Itii  promoters  were  men  of  the  higliest  Gtonding 
and  influence  in  Kngland,  and  they  aeoured  for  their  specn- 
lotion  very  extensive  pri\elegoa  in  grants  of  land  and 
mining  rights,  although  miuing  was  not  a  prooiinent  feature 
auiong  their  original  designs.  The  idea  first  entertained  wai 
embodied  in  tbo  nami>  of  the  company;  and  the  intention  to 
engage  estensively  in  ngriculturo  was  for  a  long  time  adbeKd 
to.  With  this  view  the  choicest  animals  and  plants  and  tlio 
most  improved  machinery  and  appliances  were  sent  oot, 
under  charge  of  persons  i^liillcd  in  farming  operations  aad 
mechanical  pursuits.  Lord  Droughain,  ^Ir.  Joseph  Hume,  the 
Attorney-General  and  the  Solicitor-tieneral  of  Euglani 
many  members  of  Parliament,  and  otJier  public  men — amon; 
them  the  Governor  and  eight  directors  ol'the  Bank  of  England, 
nnd  the  chaircnim,  <leputy-ohaii-man,  and  soveral  director;  of 
lim  Hast  India  Company — took  sbnrea,  and  exerted  all  theii 
icilnonoo  in  favour  of  the  undertaking.  In  cousideraiion  of 
the  benefits  which  such  a  wealthy  and  powerful  asaociatioa 
was  likely  to  confer  u[ion  the  colony,  and  in  compliance  with 
tlie  usual  custom  of  giving  land  in  proportion  to  capitil 
inlroditocd,  the  Homo  tJoveiiiment  conferred  a  grant  of  a 
•million  acres  upon  the  eompaiiv.  Operntions  on  a  large  ftrjlo 
wen^  rommcuced  in  l?2o.  and  as  tlio  local  governm.entna- 
Trillin..;  to  transfer  to  the  Company,  on  very  easy  terms,  tiie 
co:l  ;i:ini"!  at  Kewcastle,  ndv:intige  was  t.-ikon  of  the  o]i]ur- 
tiinity.  and  the  land  and  all  the  machinery  oud  nppliancfi 
eoijn  iiriised  into  their  hands.  Tiio  land  thus  tran«ftrre;l 
OynriMvd  of  about  SOC'O  acres',  and  contained  abundance  uf 
fcxi'divnt  <-.f>.iI,  easily  wrought,  and  close  to  water  caniKf. 
'i'iie  iicliveTiurkiug  of  the  mine  was  at  once  proceeded  wiib 
as  ft  st(j)  n^hich.  promised  almost  immediate  rLtums ;  and 
J/HfJiii^  t'.ieir  uiifliHg  o^atations  likely  to  prove  more  remune* 
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mtive  Uian  agriculture,  the  directors  successfully  exerted 
their  great  influence  in  procuring  from  Earl  Batburst,  tbeu 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  the  exclusive  right  of  raising  and 
dealing  in  coal,  with  the  further  guaranteo  that  no  land  for 
working  coal  should  be  granted  to  any  other  company  or 
person  during  the  existence  of  their  lease,  which  waa  for 
thirty-one  years.  The  conditions  on  which  this  lucrative 
monopoly  was  conferred  were  of  a  very  easy  kind.  If  in  any 
year  the  Company  failed  to  raise  less  than  two-thirda  the 
quantity  of  ooal  that  had  Iwen  obtained  by  the  Government, 
taking  an  average  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding, 
the  land,  stock,  and  privileges  grimted  to  them  might  be 
resumed  by  the  Crown.  The  Government  also  made  a 
stipuiatioQ  that  all  conl  required  for  public  use,  provided  it 
did  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  minos, 
should  be  delivered  at  the  pit's  moutli  at  prime  cost.  The 
result,  however,  of  the  great  privileges  conferred,  has  not 
been  of  bo  lucrative  a  character  a^;  was  anticipated.  Tiie 
Company,  after  exercising  its  rights  for  a  long  time,  w;is  at 
length,  in  obedience  to  public  opinion,  iuductd  to  give  up 
the  monopoly  which  had  been  so  improvideutly  granted  ; 
and  although,  altor  an  existence  of  more  than  forty  years, 
this  remarkaiile  association  is  still  iu  active  operation,  no  very 
marked  success  and  no  very  serious  disasters  Jiuvo  ever 
characterised  its  proceedings.  The  shareholders  have 
sometimes  received  good  dividends,  somotiuics  very  poor 
ones,  and  sometimes  none  at  all.  After  trying  agriculture, 
grazing,  and  coal-mining  on  an  extensive  stale,  tbr-y  now 
confine  their  operations  almost  exclusively  to  tbo  Littt^r, — 
other  pursuits  having  been  found  far  less  profitabie.  Portions 
of  their  vast  estates  have  been  leased  to  tenants,  and  their 
floL'ks  aud  herds  disposed  of.  Port  Stephens,  the  head- 
quarters of  their  once  extensive  ogriculcural  undertaking:^,  has 
DuviT  attained  that  condition  of  prosperity  whir-h  ils  natural 
a<lv:iiitn^'C4  Hui'iued  lu  promise;  aud  nltogethc-r  the  largo 
tract.-i  oi"  territory  which  the  Company  own  are  amoiig^^t  the 
least  populous,  least  iuipioved,  and  most  batkwiml  in  asjicct 
of  any  districts  in  the  colony.  This,  however,  is  probably 
more  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  ospensivo  and  cumbersome 
operations  of  such  an  a^^socJation  are  unsuitcd  to  the  deTulo|>- 
ment  of  a  now  country,  than  to  any  want  of  integrity,  enUirprisc, 
or  judgment  iu  tho^sc  who  have  had  the  direction  of  its 
atfairs. 

There   con    bo    no    doubt  that,    uoVnVOi&^as.^'ti^  V.Wve. 
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great  mooopoUos  and  privileges,  tlie  AustraUim  .Agrii»ltai 
Company's  operations  Iiave  Leeo  in  some  reepeuts  bebofiol 
to  the  coaimunitj  at  large.  Many  of  their  old  gam. 
now  amougat  the  moat  flourisliiDg  and  wealthy  men 
colony.  Several  of  their  conimiH^oners  (^the  appdUtifl 
given  to  their  colouial  maua^re),  have  been  of  grekt  abili 
und  onergy.  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  celebrated  arctjo  eixploe 
was  one  of  the  earliest.  The  high  quality  of  tbeir  uddoH 
Block,  and  the  improved  Eaaaliinery  and  appliances  wbico  tfai 
introduced,  must  have  exercised  great  influence  in  develop! 
the  resources  of  the  colouy,  however  unprofibible  tba  rwd  . 
may  have  been  to  tho?e  who  embarlted  their  capital  in  t 
undertaking.  That  a  great  company,  with  an  enonno 
snbsaribed  capital,  paying  munificent  8alaii«8,  and  ein|tlo;ti 
hutjitrede,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of  workmen  and  aenal 
in  the  multifarioua  operations  of  colooieation,  aboold  hn 
been  able  to  carry  on  its  buainesa  for  a  period  of  ma 
than  forty  years,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  thousand  mil 
from  its  head  t^uartKnt  in  Loudon,  without  absolutft  nilii' 
to  Buy  nothing  of  the  occasional  payment  of  hutdtua 
dividends — ^is  a  proof  of  the  wonderful  natural  riches  o(  ill 
country,  aa  well  aa  of  tlie  valuable  privileges  enjoyoA 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  no  other  part  of  (' 
world  would  so  much  success  have  been  pos&ible.  1 
disastrous  results  which,  in  olher  colonies  and  countriea.  lu 
almost  uniformly  attended  dmilar  oaaociutions,  aJtboogh 
leas  extensive  and  less  widely  raujified  iu  their  opendo 
is  a  proof  that  without  the  aUmulus  of  private  gain,  joh 
to  constant  presence  and  active  snperintendeni'e  on  the  e 
of  those  wiko  embark  in  them,  pursuits  of  the  kiod  and 
taken  by  the  Australian  Agrloultoral  Company  cannot 
ittioceeefii]. 

Some  idea  of  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  Cn 
pany's  operations  in  early  days  may  be  gained  from  an  oi 
meration  of  the  titles  or  designations  of  their  oSioen. 
addition  to  a  chief  commissioner,  there  were  in  the  ad 
an  a&sistant  commieeioner,  a  eecretary,  and  a  chiof  ol«rk. 
superintendent  and  au  assistant  superintendent  of  dook> 
superintendent  of  agriculture,  a    superintendent    of  vot 
a  superintendent  of  coUeries,  a  chaplain,  nod  a  ausm 
while    the    board    of    management    in    London    eoaiiit^i 
of  a  governor,  a    deputy-governor,  twelve   directors,  bet 
auditors,  and  a  aecrotiirY^.     The  Comimny's  mont>polTof  eo«l 


the  riohea  thoa  acqoiied  were  to  *  considerable  extent  dis- 
Bipnted  in  leas  profitable  nndertoldngf,  and  very  little  went 
into  tbe  pooketB  of  the  shaieholders.  That  the  monopoly 
'was  injanooB  to  the  colony  there  can  be  no  donbt,  for  while 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  by  the  Company  during  its 
continuation  was  less  than  oO,<Xh)  tons  anBuallr,  the  amount 
produced  a  few  years  afterwaids,  when  the  trade  was  thrown 
open  to  competition,  reached  ten  times  that  quantity.  This 
monopoly  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  improvident  and 
ehort-sighted  things  of  which  the  British  Government  was 
ever  guilty  in  connection  with  Australian  colonisation.  It  is 
due  to  the  Company,  however,  to  say  that  while  it  existed  it 
was  exercised  with  moderation,  and  was  relinquished  before 
the  full  term  expired,  because  public  opinion  demanded  its 
abolition  as  an  iniquity  and  an  injustice  which  ought  no  longer 
to  b«  tolerated. 


CUAPTEP.    II. 


Is  accordance  with  the  recommendtitions  of  Mr.  Com- 
misaioner  Bigge,  in  hie  report  on  the  stnte  of  the  colony, 
stepB  were  taken  in  ISii^  for  the  foria»tion  of  new  settlements 
considerably  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jacksou,  lo  order  to 
disper8e  as  widely  as  possible  the  pri^^on  population,  which 
unaer  Governor  Macquarie  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  and  around  Sydney.  The  jilai'e  fixed  upon  at  first  as  the 
site  of  one  of  tlio  new  sottlemeuts  wus  Port  -Macquarie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ifastiugs,  n  harbour  discovered  in  18IS 
by  Mr.  Oxley,  tbe  Survey  or- General,  when  on  his  return 
from  the  exploration  of  the  north-westeru  interior. 

Port  Macquarie  is  distant  from  Sydney  about  175  niitos. 
Shortly  after  its  discovery  it  was  visited  by  codar  cutters,  and 
on  abundance  of  excellent  timber  procured  thevo,  and  tho 
nucleus  of  a  small  settlement  formed.  lu  lS:i:2  tho  Govern- 
meot  occupied  the  place  with  a  numbei   o£  coviu^V^i  w>i^ 
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made  it  a  penal  eBtablielimeiit  for  doably-convicted  offender. 
TUb  was,  however,  looked  upon  at  the  time  as  only  t  tem- 
poral; meaaure,  as,  according  to  an  official  report  of  tlut 
day,  "the  excellenoe  of  the  soil,  the  flnenese  of  the  clinut^ 
and  its  coDTenieut  distance  from  Sydney,  made  Govenunest 
anxious  to  throw  it  open  to  £ree  Bettlera."  With  this  mw 
the  Sorreyor-Oeneral  was  directed,  in  the  following  year,  to 
examine  the  coast  much  farther  to  the  north,  in  order  to  find 
more  suitable  eites  for  Bettlements,  to  which  the  Port  Mu- 
quarie  prisoners  and  other  olfenders  might  be  trsnsfened. 

The  published  accounts  of  that  period  repreeent  Fort 
Haoquarie  as  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise,  and  the  prisonen 
who  were  sent  there  were  regarded  with  envy  by  othen  of 
their  olase  who  were  less  fortunate.  The  following  accooiit 
of  the  state  and  prospeote  of  the  settlement,  'written  bji 
gentleman  who  vinited  it  in  the  latter  part  of  1S23,  «hoin 
that,  if  it  was  &  fair  sample  of  euch  places,  the  penal  estab- 
lishmenta  of  the  old  convict  timea  were  by  no  means  yery 
unpleasant  places  to  live  in  : — 

"  We  landed  on  the  locku  to  the  ROiith  of  the  entrance,  loi 
found  Captoin  AUmnn,  the  comuianduut,  awaitin;;  ourarriT&l, 
vtth  Lieuteuasta  Wilrion  and  PioLerte,  nud  Asaistuut-SurgMn 
Fenton,  all  of  the  48iU  rc-gimcnt.  They  conducted  us  to 
<jovemment-houso,  where  wb  brt-iikfasted,  and  then  waited 
out  to  see  the  ploce,  accouipanicd  by  Captain  AUman.  Cot- 
BideriiiK  that  the  site  on  whicli  the  town  now  stands  was  two 
Tears  ago  covered  with  imr.ipiiso  forest  treea  nnd  thiii 
brusb'wood,  it  is  quite  iucreililik'  to  what  il  i;tutc  of  per- 
fection the  place  Ims  been  brgught  by  the  indefatigable 
activity  of  the  commandant.  Thu  Gove^■nmc■^t-hou^«  stanJs 
nearly  iu  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  a  haniiaouie  esnlanO'lf, 
open  to  tlio  sea.  To  the  nortbwm-d,  on  a  rising  grouiii 
which  commands  the  whole  towu,  are  the  military  barrucla, 
culvuliiti'd  to  hold  150  men,  each  of  tlio  married  men  bavicj 
a  smuU  cottiigo  and  garden.  On  the  right  of  the  lull  are  tivij 
handsome  cottager,  whieli  are  used  ns  olliccrs"  iiunrters.  Tb* 
remainJor  of  the  to\ra,  which  is  extrBmoly  clcati,  is  eBtirelr 
ocGupiRd  by  the  prisoners,  who  are  kept  as  distinct  us  podsibl* 
from  tlie  inilitury,  and  who  have  eacli  a  sniull  but  neat  hiit. 
constructed  of  Bplit-wooii,  lathed,  plastered,  and  white- 
washed, with  a  garden  attached.  The  sites  of  the  strttl:, 
intended  to  b0  biiiLt  as  the  population  of  the  towu  incrcacvs, 
are  regularly  laid  out  and  fenced ;  the  spaces  between  tbi'in 
are  at  pie&eut  qoqm^V^  u&  ^gudftne  and  glantationa  of  maize. 
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80gar-eane,  &a.,  the  latter  of  whioli  appears  to  thrive 
remarkably  well,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  at  some  future  period 
form  n  lucrative  article  of  export  from  this  eatabliehment. 
"Wo  dined  at  the  Government- house,  nod  a  few  of  oa  walking 
down  to  the  beach  after  dinner,  were  highly  omosed  by  a 
dance  among  the  natives.  These  people  ore  a  inuah  finer 
race  than  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  many  of 
them  being  ojiwards  of  six  feet  high.  Tbeir  features  are  also 
more  espressive  of  intellect,  and  their  limbs  better  formed 
tban  any  1  had  before  seen.  Some  of  the  more  civilised  are 
victualled  from  the  King's  store  of  the  settlement,  and,  in 
return,  perform  some  of  the  ditties  of  constable,  in  a  more 
efficient  manner  than  any  European  possibly  oould.  When- 
ever, as  frequently  happens,  any  of  the  prisoners  attempt  to 
escape  into  the  woods,  they  are  instantly  parsued  by  some  of 
this  black  police,  who  possess  a  wonderful  facility  in  traoing 
them ;  and  being  furnished  with  fire-arms,  they  seldom  fail 
to  bring  them  back  alive  or  dead,  for  whieh  they  are 
rewarded  with  blankets,  epirits,  itc. ;  but  ihould  the  rua- 
Bwnya  even  escape  the  blaek  police,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
perish  by  hunger  or  the  hostility  of  the  other  ludiana. 
Having  spent  another  day  very  pleosautly  with  Captain 
Allman  and  Ms  offlcers,  we  left  I'on  Macquarie  with  much 
regret,  having  been  entertained  there  in  a  style  whiuh  was 
far  superior  to  any  thing  we  could  have  expected  in  so  recent 
nn  establishment,  and  which  could  only  be  exceeded  by  the 
extreme  kindness  and  polite  hospitality  of  every  oibcer  oon- 
nected  with  the  settlement" 

Port  Mftcquarie,  however,  partly  from  a  bar  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  partly  from  tho  limited  extent  of  good 
grazing  land  in  tho  district,  has  hardly  answered  the  sanguine 
expectations  which  were  formed  at  that  stage  of  its  history. 
But  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
sagaoity  of  the  author  of  the  above  account,  that  he  should 
have  noticed  at  that  enrly  period  the  suitability  of  the  soil 
and  climate  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Hecent  experiments 
liave  verified  the  truth  of  his  opinions,  and  excellent  sugar 
had  lately  been  produced  there. 

In  pursuance  of  the  intention  of  transferring  the  Port 
Matiquarie  establishment  to  a  more  northerly  settlement,  Mr. 
I  >xley  left  Port  Jackson  on  the  23rd  October,  ISW,  inthe 
tutter  Mermaid,  to  examine  Port  Curtis,  a  harbour  which 
nearly  a  (quarter  of  a  century  before  hod  been  eateied  and 
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described  by  Captain  Flinders.  FaJUng  to 
eligible  eite  for  settlemoiit  there,  ha  wsa  to  oi 
Bowen,  Moreton  Bay,  oiiil  otlier  barlioars  on  Uie 
what  is  now  the  oolonv  of  Queensland.  The  I 
General  was  accompanied  on  Uiis  espeditioQ  by  JJeata 
Stirling,  and  Mr.  John  Uniaoke.  The  Mermaid  reachw' 
Curtis  on  November  Sth,  and  came  to  an  onobor 
Gatoombe  Head.  On  the  followiog  day  they  Ii 
explore  the  country,  and  after  eeveral  days'  AxaauiuliaB. 
during  which  the  Buyne  river  waa  discovered,  they  catae  H 
the  ooDclusion  that  the  place  wan  wholly  unfitted  Ear  * 
settlement.  The  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyng  v.< 
described  as  admirably  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  a:. 
sugar  ;  but,  says  Mr.  Uniacke,  in  other  places  •'  the  com--' 
paaeed  over  was  the  most  unpromising  w«  aver  saw,  th«  oul. 
vegetable  productions  being  ooarse  grass  and  etusted  e°'-^ 

Returning  then   to  the  soathward,  thft   Mermaid  meli*' 
Moreton  Bay  on  the  20tb  Kovemhcr,  and  anohorad  it  l^ 
mouth  of  Pumioo-stone  Itiver,  the  very  plooe  whttre  FUvikn 
had  anchored  twenty -two  years  before ;  and  which,  u  liicv 
believed,  no  European  had  visitod  iu  the  iQt«r\-aL     Saa»'}' 
had  they  landed  when  a  number  of  men,    supposed  W  ''' 
natives,  were  seen  approacMog  the  vessel,     ^^'betl  th^  ^- 
near,  however,  the  man  who  was  foremost  waa  p«rc*in(  '^ 
be  of  a  much  lighter  color  than  the  others,  and    bo  •^'-•^  -^ 
he  was  within  speaking  diatanoe  he  huled  them  ii 
He  was  perfectly  naked,  although    painlud    in    i;, 
fashion,  and  seemed  wild  with  delight  at  having-   l 
his  oonntrynieQ.    "He  waa  so  bewildered  witb    ; 
Mr.  Uniacke,  in  his  aoeount  of  the  ciroomatiinci?, 
could  make  very  little  out  of  his  story  that  night  . 
distributed    a   few    knives,   himdkerchlefa,    iic,    u: 
friendly  blacks,  we  returned  oii  board,  taking  hit 

As  this  man  and  his  shipwrecked  companioi 
moQtbH  {ireviously  made  the  discovery  of  the  Brisbiu 
ooe  of  the  lincst  streams  on  the  eastern  const  of  Aiutralia,  a 
as  the  story  of  their  adventures  is  a  very  temark^bU  afli  ' 
will,  perhaps,  he  well  to  notice  it  before  proceedinjf  foi) 
with  the  accouDt  of  the  explorations  of  the  Survayof^Gi 
and  his  party. 

He  said  bis  name  waa  Thomas   Pampblut,  a 
three  otlitT  men  he  had  left  Sydney  id  a  small  coMtiuj;  <3 
dtt'hUft  Alift  Hoicik— ia6t«  tWo.  eight  niputjift  | 


sure  a  cargo  of  cedar  at  Iliawarra.     Tboy  experienced  a 

J  heavy  gale  shortly  after  leaving  port,  and  were  driven 

f  to  sea  with  very  little  water  on  board.     They  had  no 

vrledge  of  their  poaition,  as  they  were  almost  ignorant  of 

'  ^tioo,  but  believed  that  during  the  atorm  they  bad  been 

1  far  to  the  soathword,  and  that  when  it  abated  they 

off  Van  Diemen'a   Land.      They  accordingly   steered 

,  as  well  as  they  could  guess  by  the  sun,  with  the  hops 

Ming  able  to  reach  Port  Jackson.     Tbeir  wat«r,  however, 

Efloon  exhausted,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day,  one  of  their 

taber,  on  old  man-of-waia-man  named  Thompson,  became 

mg  mad  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.     A  shower  of 

.  at    length   partially   supplied   theii'  wants;    and  still 

ing  north,  on  the  loth  April — the  twenty-fourth  day  of 

sufTerings — they  made  the  land ;  and  in  their  eagerness 

'i  a  small  stream  of  water  which  they  perceived  on 

uhing  a  aandy  cove,  they  ran  their  boat  on  shore  at  a 

B  where  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  dashed  te  pieces.     **  No 

r  did  my  foot  touch  the  ground,"  eaid  Pamphlet,  "  than 

a  to  the  fresh  water,  and  lying  down  by  it.  I  drank  like 

arse.     The   eagomees  of  my  i^ompauions  for  fresh  water 

1  exceeded  mine.     I  had  brought  on  shore  a  tin  pint  pot, 

I  f  arsons  emptied  this  thirteen  times  in  euccession,  while 

Do<^n  lay  down  in  the  water,  and  drank  to  such  excess 

i  bis  stomach  could  not  retain  it^  but  threw  it  all  up 

.[n.      This   ho    repeated  four  several  times."     They  had 

bped    off   theii'  clothes  for    the   puriiose   of  swimming 

^re,  and  were  ull  perfectly  naked.     On  the  breaking  u|i 

Ihe  boat  some   haiie  of  flour  were  washed  on  shore,  and 

■  eeoured  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  each,  being  as 

I  their  exhausted  state  they  were  able  to  carry, 

J  Btill  under  the  impression  that  they  were  far  to  the 

.  I  of  Sydney,  they  set  out  along  the  shore  in  a  northerly 

tction,  and  iiJter  travelling  for  a  considerable  distance  fell 

a  tribe  of  natives  by  whom  they  were  kindly  treated. 

y  continued  their  journey  towards  the  north  for  several 

I,  and  at  length  found  they  were  on  an  island.    This  must 

^^  e  been  Stradoroke  Island,  whose  western  shore  forma  the 

Twith-eastern  boundary  of  Moreton  Bay.     With  the  assist- 

unce  of  the  natives,  they  were  at  length  enabled  to  cross  to 

the  mainland,   where  they  again  commenced  their  journey 

towards  the  north,  but  the  impediments  were  so  many,  and 

their  progress   so   stow  along  the  ahore,  that  they  at   last 

determined  to  maks  a  canoe  by  outting  down  a  large  tree  and 
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hollawing  it  out  with  a  small  hatchet,  which  ttA 
nately  saved  from  tbe  wreck.  Thoy  worked  at 
fromdaylight  till  dark  for  Dearly  tbr^a  mouthy  b«" 
with  food,  consisting  of  fish  nmi  fern-root,  hy 
during  the  whole  time.  The  cnnoe  when  completMl 
standing  tbe  grtjnt  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  appeo: 
beau  a  very  poor  one,  for,  soon  after  they  hod  aUu 
on  meetiiig  with  a  nide  opening,  wliicb  uppukred 
entranoe  to  a  largo  river,  they  were  nfraid  to  vento 
but  abandoned  their  omft  and  a^run  took  to  tfau  shot 
ing  to  follow  up  the  rirer  until  they  fooud  a  ptacd  w 
oould  cross  in  safety.  In  proceeding  up  thU  ri^ 
provdd  to  be  the  stream  aft«rivards  named  the 
they  wore  impeded  by  numbera  of  salt-water  wret 
thay  were  obliged  to  head,  being  too  weak,  fw 
entirely  on  f^rn  root,  to  swim  theni.  They  wvi 
month  before  they  arrived  ul  a  placo  wcri^  ch«y  ftUi 
oroijsing,  and  where  they  di3C'0vers<l  two  canoea,  w 
took,  and  by  this  means  oame  down  tli9  streniu  in  a 
On  arriving  at  its  mouth  thoy  again  etruck  oET  a 
but  meeting  with  large  parties  of  natives,  wlio  beh 
very  friendly  manner,  and  doeirei)  them  to  reranln,  t 
very  little  progress.  While  amongst  thwse  fnendl 
the  three  white  mei  were  frequently  separated  f 
other,  and  were  taken  by  their  black  friendfi  to 
hoiitile  encounters  with  other  tribes.  It  was  OD  oa 
oocaeiona,  when  Pamphlet  was  left  on  tbe  ahan  « 
f«w  of  his  aboriginal  friends,  that  tbe  Merotaid  u: 
bay.  What  followed  is  related  in  his  own  words  : 
"  At  last,  one  evening,  as  I  vnta  lilting  by  the  llr 
blnoks  were  roasting  fisb  for  ine,  i  heard  aom< 
Bhouting  on  the  boacb  and  calling  me  :  upoQ  which , 
walked  slowly  towards  them ;  but  what  was  my 
mentand  delight,  when  I  sawa  cutter  under  full  soil 
up  the  bay,  about  three  miles  from  wliera  wa  : 
instantly  made  towards  her  with  all  the  ep»cd 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  nattvue ;  but  before  1 
half  the  instance,  she  came  to  on  anchor  wUhi 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  On  coming  abimuil  t 
1  hailed  her,  and  was  immediately  imewered;  aa 
afterwards  a  boat  pushed  off  from  her,  from  whii 
Mr.  Oxiey,  tbe  Surveyor-General.  I.ieutenivnt  Stidh 
liutfh,  and  Sir.  Uuiitoke.    I  now  iearnod,  lo  my  yteat 
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Fort  JacbflOQ,  instead  of  beiog,  as  we  alwaye  imagined,  to  tLe 
southward  of  Jorvie'e  Bay.  I  was  taken  on  board  the  vessel 
that  evening,  where,  after  I  was  cleaned,  I  was  decently 
clothed  and  humanely  treated  ;  but  my  head  and  heart  were 
so  much  affected  by  this  unexpected  turn  of  fortune,  that  I 
Tree  unable  to  answer  any  questions  that  were  put  to  me  that 
night  The  nest  morning,  however,  I  became  more  collected ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  my  satisfaction  woe  greatly 
increased  by  the  return  of  Finnegau,  who  espeiienced  the 
same  kind  treatment  that  I  bad  previously  done.  I  now 
found  that  upwards  of  eight  months  had  elapsed  since  I  left 
l^dney ;  consequently,  I  had  spent  nearly  five  of  them  with 
these  hospitable  natives  of  Moreton  Bay.  Their  behaviour  to 
me  and  my  companions  had  been  bo  invariably  kind  and 
generous,  that,  notwithstanding  the  delight  Z  felt  at  the  idea 
of  once  more  returning  to  my  home,  I  did  not  leave  them 
without  si u cere  regret." 

Mr.  Osloy  and  Lieutenant  Stirling,  on  learning  from 
f  omphlet  that  he  and  his  companions  had  discovered  a  large 
river,  set  out  on  the  following  morning  to  explore  it,  taking 
Finnigan.  one  of  the  shipwrecked  men,  with  him  as  a  guide. 
This  was  ou  the  Ist  December,  1823.  On  the  following 
morning  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  stream.  Mr.  Oxley's 
nanative  gives  the  following  account  of  their  proceed- 
inga:— 

"Early  on  the  second  day  (TIscember  2Dd),  in  pursuing 
oar  examination,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  tide 
a^veeping  us  up  a  considerable  opening  between  the  First 
Islande  aud  the  mainland.  The  muddiness  of  the  wat^r,  and 
the  abundance  of  fresh-water  mollusca,  convinced  us  we 
irere  entering  n  largo  river;  and  a  few  hours  ended  our 
U):uety  on  that  point,  by  the  water  becoming  perfectly  fresh, 
vrbile  no  diminution  had  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  river, 
Kfter  passing  what  I  have  called  Sea  Koach.  Our  progress 
ap  the  rivpr  was  necessarily  retarded  by  the  obligation  of 
tnaking  a  running  survey  during  our  passage.  At  sunset  we 
had  proceeded  up  the  rivor  about  twenty  miles  The  scenery 
waB  peculiarly  beautiful — the  countiy  on  the  banks  alter- 
nately hilly  and  level,  but  not  lloodcil — the  soil  of  the  finest 
description  of  brush  land,  on  which  grew  timber  of  great 
ma^itude  of  various  species,  some  of  which  were  unknown 
to  us.  Among  others  a  magnificent  species  of  pine  was  in 
^reat  abundance.  Ths  timber  on  the  hills  was  also  good; 
!Uid   to  the  south-east,  a  little  distant  from  (h«  tli«i,'«%T'& 
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several  brusliea  or  forests  of  tha  coinmon  AnstnlE&n  r 
tree  (Callttria  Aitstralis)  of  large  Atze.  LTp  to  tiiU  p- 
river  was  navigable  for  veHeels  of  ooaaiderable  iwirtJ 
not  drawing  more  than  8ixt«bn  feet  water.  The  t 
about  five  feet,  being  the  same  as  at  the  dntranoc 

"  The  nest  duy  tlie  examination  of  the  river  wi 
and,  with  increased  fiatisfaction,  wo  proceeded  i  .        .  ^^ 
miles  further,  no  diminution  having  taken  place  eithM  bdi  | 
breadth  or  the  depth  of  it,  except  that  in  one  |iUc«,  t^  ' 
extent  of  about  thirty  yards,  a  ridge  of  detached  racks  cb*'-^ 
aorosa,  having  not  more   than   twelve    feet    iit  Liijh   w. 
Prom  this  point  to  Terminatioa  Hill,  the  rivr  ■ 
nearly  uniform  size ;  the  country  being  of  a  v.. 
description,  and  equally  well  adaptod  for  ealtiv.i: 
grasing;  the  timber  abundant,  and  fit  for  all  the  {.ul^'u 
domestic  use  or  exportntioD.  while  the  pine-tT«e«,  d  ■■- 
should  prove  of  good  quality,  were  of  u  sonatUng  soffit' 
for  the    topmasts    of     large    ships.     Sonne    wcru  niMsim^  | 
upwards  of  thirty  inches    in    diameter,    and   firon  1 
eighty  feet  without  a  branch. 

"The   boat's  crew  were   so  exhausted  by  tlioir  < 
exertions  under  a  vertical  bud,  that  I  was  most  tdoc 
compelled  to  reliui|utBh  my  intentioD  of  jiroc«ediii£  t) 
termination  of  tide-watfir.     At  this  place  the  tide  roM  I 
four    feet  six  inches,  the  force  of  the  ebb-tide  and  C 
united  being  little  greater  than  the  flood-tido — a  proof  d 
flowing  through  a    very  level  country.     Kothiog,  f    ^ 
indicated  that  I  should  epeedtly  arrive  at  that  titm 
and  being  upwards  of  seventy  miles  from    the  vos 
not  more  than  another  day's  provisions  (not  having  e 
to  make  such  a  discovery),  I  landed  on  the  south  the 
the  purpose  of  examining  tJie  surrounding  countrr." 

The    river  woa  named  the  Brisbane    in   honour   < 
Qovemor.     On  examination,  the  Burroiinding  cotutr 
bore   out   the    expectations  nhich  its   Srat    appMunnu 
raised,  and  Mr.  t5xlcy  returned  to  Sydney  elated  at  h 
discovered  so  fine  a  river  and  io  enitable  a  eSte  for  I 
eettlement.     It  ia  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  in  tlisd 
acoonnt  which  he   prepared  on   his  rotura,   ho  i__ 
reference  whatever  to  having  resetted  the  ijbipwncM  1 
nor  does  he  allude  in  the  most  distant  mauinir  to  * 
received  any  information  from  any  one  re.'iiieotiiw  tli 
of   the    river    prior   to  entering   it    liim«4uL 


fiucouote  for  having  only  one  day's  provisionB  witb  hiD\  ia 
going  up  the  rivor  by  gtatiiig  that  he  had  no  expectation  of 
making  s<ioh  a  discovery.  It  was  only  on  the  publication  of 
Pamphlet's  narrative  by  Mr.  Uoiacke  that  the  public  became 
aware  of  the  real  facte  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Tirisbane,  and  the  splendid  country  on  its  banks,  which  has 
J  <  iiv  become  the  site  of  one  of  the  moat  Nourishing  colonies 
■vfT  founded  by  Englishmen. 

Mr.  Oxley,  not  unnaturally,  came  to  the  ooDolusion  that 
the  Briabtme  was  the  outlet  of  the  Mucquario,  the  Cosllereagh, 
and  other  streams  seen  by  him  in  hie  journey  to  the  north- 
western interior  in  18lS,  when  driven  back  by  the  great 
marshes  which  he  then  took  to  be  the  margin  of  an  inland 
sea.  He  was  as  much  mistaken  in  one  supposition  as  the 
other ;  and  was  Indeed  singularly  unfortunate  iu  almost 
every  one  of  the  speculations  he  indulged  in  on  the  !nt«rior 
features  and  geography  of  the  land  ho  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  endeavouring  to  explore. 

Soon  niter  the  return  of  the  Survey or^Qeneral  to  Sydney, 
with  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the  Brisbane,  preparations 
were  made  for  forming  the  intended  penal  settlement  on  its 
banks.  This  intention  was  corriod  into  effect  in  the  month  of 
Angnst  fuUowing  (182-1),  by  a  detachment  of  the  40th  regi- 
ment, and  a  number  of  prisoners,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
TkUller,  who  was  the  first  commaadant  of  the  new  settle- 


An  exploring  expedition  towards  the  south,  undertaken  in 
1S24  by  Messrs.  Hume  and  llovell,  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  enterprises  ever  accomplished  in  the  cause 
of  Australian  discovery.  The  adventure  was  entered  upon  by 
these  gentlemen  partly  on  their  own  account  and  partly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government,  which  provided  a  small 
portion  of  the  outQt,  with  the  promise  of  paymeat  and  of 
grants  of  land  if  success  crowned  the  effort  The  principal 
objects  of  the  expedition  were  to  ascertain  if  any  large  rivera 
fell  into  the  sea  on  the  southern  coast,  and  what  was  the 
olioraclor  of  the  country  in  that  direction  beyond  the  districts 
already  explored.  Mr.  tlume,  whose  name  has  before  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  was  a  native  of  Farramatta.  He 
had  the  character  of  being  a  young  man  of  great  daring  and 
energy,  as  well  as  on  excellent  bushman  ;  Mr.  Hovell,  was  a 
eettler,  who  hod  been  a  sea  captain,  and  was  also  a  man  of 
great  intelligence  and  enterprise. 
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Tbe  journey  wlitoh  they  undertook  was  as  iillniilMfill  M  ft 
wae  remarkable  ;  and  whether  we  coasider  tlw  SBullnewrf 
the  party,  tbe  siuiple  ond  inexpensiva  nature  of  their  Bpffi- 
aiices,  the  difficulties  overcome,  tbe  advantages  Uieir  mrr- 
veries  couforred,  or  tbe  shortness  ol'  the  time  in  vrhict  :1 
anderlaiuDg  was  ocoObipliEliod,  their  ncbieTement  deeerrr*  '- 
be  placed  i:i  tbe  foremost  roak  in  the  annala  of  AusinU.. 
exploration.    The  Surveyor-GeBeral  of  tbe  colony,  Mr.  Oil'  ■ 
had  long  before  prououuced  tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe  Miu'' 
traversed  by  tbem  to  be  "  useless  for  all  Uie  purpoue  ■ 
civilised  moo,"  and  UDinbabitable  if  not  impassalilo;  and  : 
his  account  of  bis  att«inple  to  penetrate  to  tbe  EOutlimrd  -. 
182.1,  when  Mennro  Plains  were  di^overed,  lie  said  he  I  ■ 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  tliat  no  river  could  fall  in^  v 
sea  between  Cape  Otway  and  Spencei's  Oulf ;  althoagb  foKJ< ' 
examination  proved  that  the  drainage  of  almost  half  th»ij' 
tralian  continent  tbere  found  ita  way  to  the  ooean  by  m*^- 
of  the  Murray,  one  of  tbe  finest  rivers  in  the  world.  Mr.*.' 
"Wentwortb,  in  bia  bisloty  of  the  colony,  bad  bt^-i-!  ■  ~ 
forcibly  against   tbe  conclusions   to  which    Mr.    t 
arrived:  and  it  was  mainly  through  tbe   inHuoar 
who    doubted    the    correctness  of    tbe     Surveyor ' 
theories,  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in  bis  imfavourahir  ^^c- 
eentations,  that   tbe  expedition  under   Iklessrs.    liovaU  icj 
Hume  was  despatched.    Tbeir  outfit  was  of  a  very  obcof  k^ 
unpretending  description.     Tbe  Government    supplied    mi 
paoksaddles,  some  slops  and  blankets,  six  muskets,  a  trat  u^ 
a  tarpaulin,  to  be  returned  at  the  terminatioa  of  ttie  jOQiuf' 
The  provisions  and  all  other  applianees  were  provided  hy  Hi* 
leaders  nud  their  ii'ieuda.     The  party,  inclusive  of  w'r-r . 
Hovcll  and  Hume,  conaiHted  of  but  eight  person?.      ' 
out  froTQ  iMr.  Hume's  furin,  near  Appin,  on  tbe  i'u^ 
1824,  and  reached  the  then  most  dUtant  out-&taii<  : 
the  soutb'West,  about  a  hundred  and  etxty-five   i. 
Sydney,  ou  the    l.'itli  of    tbe  some  moutli.     Orj 
Iiaving  passed  Yarrh — or,    as     tbey  are    now    i: 
Fkuns — they  reacbftd  the  banks  of  tbe  Mtiniui.Ti" 
and  enoounterod  their  first  dillicullvin  nT!< 
The  timber  growing  on  its  banka,  lite  thor  . 
trees,  was  too  heavy  to  llcat.  and  tboy  w 
from  using  it  for  making  a  raft..     Up   ' 
nnsuilable  for  this  purpose.     They  Ihereft.rf   dcU'r:;.  r    "  'i 
nttempt  to  make  a  boat  of  tbe  body  of  one  of  th^ii.'  '--'^■=- 
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fleourely  oovered  with  a  tarpaulin ;  it  waa  thus  readily  oon- 
▼erted  into  a  tolerably  good  boat  ;  and  was  found  both 
snfBciently  buoyant  and  not  too  craulc.  "  The  next  Btep  waa 
to  convey  the  end  of  a  stout  rope  to  the  opposite  bank,  for  the 
purpose  of  plying  their  boat  baokwards  and  forwards  aorosB 
the  stream ;  to  effect  which  object,  Mr.  Hume,  with  one  of 
the  men,  undertook  the  dsngeious  enteiririee  of  swimming 
across  the  river,  taking  with  them  a  smtJl  line,  of  about  six 
feet  long,  which  they  carried  between  their  teetik :  and  to  the 
bite  or  middle  of  which  waa  attached  a  line  of  a  similar 
description,  but  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  across  the  atream. 
This  waa  not  done  without  great  difficulty  and  some  danger, 
both  from  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  great  pressure 
of  the  water  on  a  length  of  line  so  considerable ;  the  weight 
of  the  latter  not  only  retarding  the  progress  of  the  swimmers, 
but  at  times  dragging  them  idmost  under  the  water,  so  that 
they  were  swept  down  the  river  a  considerable  distance  ere 
they  could  reach  the  opposite  bonk.  One  of  the  ends  of  their 
intended  tow-rope  waa  now  conveyed  across  the  river  by 
means  of  the  line,  and  every  thing  being  in  leadiaeas,  the 
boat,  carrying  not  less  than  six  or  seven  cwt,  made  its  first 
trip.  The  bullocks  and  horses  were  then  conducted  across 
■eparstely  ;  some  of  the  bullocks  being  in  a  state  of  almost 
oomplete  submersion  during  the  operation,  and  one  of  them 
becoming  turned  upon  its  back,  and  continuing  in  this  posi- 
tion a  considerable  port  of  the  passage.  These  difllculdes 
irere  attributable  parUy  to  the  cattle  not  being  aocustomedto 
snimming,  and  partly  to  the  dangerous  rapidity  of  the  stream ; 
vrhich,  with  the  roughness  of  the  weather,  and  the  unusual 
ooldness  of  the  water,  contributed  to  render  this  undertaking, 
to  the  swimmers  at  least,  not  less  unplsasant  than  it  waa 
evidently  hazardous." 

Leaving  the  banks  of  this  fine  river,  they  crossed  high 
limestone  ranges,  ftom  the  summits  of  which  extensive 
Tiews  were  obtained  over  meadow-like  tracts  of  country, 
covered  with  the  richest  herbage,  and  superior  to  anything 
tbiry  had  ever  before  seen.  "Each  of  theae  beaatiJ'ul 
infladowB,"  says  their  narrative,  "waa  skirted  by  forest,  and 
this  agtun  walled  in  byateep  mountains  or  hilla.  The  general 
Bward  of  these  meadows  consisted  not  only  of  a  Hue  grass 
like  English  rye-grass,  but  aliio  of  other  graBBe?,  similar  to 
clover,  lucerne,  and  burneL"  On  the  24tb,  their  course  was 
obstructed  by  what  seemed  on  impenetrable  mountain  barrier. 
Iba  two  leaders  of  the  party  here  sepaiated,  in  oi&ftT  *^\sKtiuKt 
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to  discover  a  pass  through  whicli  they  might  sdTl 
Hume,  with  two  of  tha  men,  took  a  direotion  S.  W. ; 
prooeeiliDg  about  t'wo  Toiles,  met  with  a  chain  of'f 
exteodmg  in  the  direodon  of  bis  route,  and  terminaSfil 
stream.  This  they  succeeded  io  tracing,  thoo^h  not  witb^u' 
muc-h  diiBmilt}',  until  bending  about  due  'weet,  and  dMC«n£i:. 
rapidly  through  a  narrow  chasm,  it  poured  its  wat*rs  ii-: 
another  stream,  which  it  met  at  right  angles  on  tb«  w«tir:) 
aspect  of  the  range  before  mentioned.  This  latter  itrm::: 
was  about  twenty  yards  wide,  flowing  rapidly  OTor  pebixi^ 
and  loose  frngmente  of  rock.  On  ite  opposite  banlt  vai  i 
beautiful  valley,  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  almost  pMT*E- 
dicular  range,  extending  parallel  with  the  one  through  wnk!. 
they  had  just  passed.  Mr.  Hume  being  satisfied  of  ^' 
practicability  of  the  pass  which  he  had  discovert,  the  w^^ 
party  the  next  day  descended  with  safety  through  it,  ud  oa 
the  following  morning  the  supplies,  as  well  as  the  carts  mn 
got  acroas  the  stream.  Here  they  were  obliged  (o  IfMve  tbci 
oarts,  as  from  the  mountaicouB  character  of  th«  eoontrf  i> 
had  become  impracticable  to  take  them  further  Thoy  Io*4m 
each  of  their  bullocks  with  a  burthen  of  throo  htundlK 
weight  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  ditBcuH  voe- 
dons  of  their  journey,  and  for  some  days  they  were  innl*^ 
in  a  labyrinth  of  gulleys  and  precipices,  hut  witli  odminl))' 
perseverance  they  oontinued  their  efforts,  and  on  Ih*  !9tL 
Uotoher  reached,  unexpectedly,  n  broad  flat  tnbla  land,  but  v^ 
thickly  wooded  that  their  forward  view  was  uttsHy  isV:' 
cepted,  and  their  oourEe  rendered  almost  impracticabb  ^-J 
immense  quantities  of  dead  limber.  They  had  fr^qaenllyt 
unload  their  cattle  to  cross  streams  and  swamps,  aad  trr: 
then  the  beasts  were  unable  to  effect  a  paasog*  wilbc-' 
considerable  di^culty.  They  reached  the  WMterD  ed{i  :'- 
this  table  land  on  the  31st,  and,  continnes  tlits  naraBiT'' 
"if  the  eight  of  the  descent  was  terrific,  the  idea  of  f 
down  it  was  yet  more  so."  After  some  delibsratloo,  bo 
they  determined  on  making  the  attempt,  although  not  il 
discover  any  place  very  favourable  for  their  piupoeo. 
half-past  two  o'clock  they  commenced  operations,  bj 
sending  down  the  bulIooKs,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  lia 
whole  party  arrived  safe  at  the  foot  of  Iho  upper  diri 
the  descent,  when  after  some  minutes'  rest  upon  aru^rd 
projecting  a  few  yards  from  the  sides  of  the  moontaio,  tfc«T  ^ 
reoummenced  their  passage  down  the  seoond  Bt»gt  of  W 
litwwuty  <Hhioh  U  t^u^idBtahlY  less  Kn&g  than  lb*  ' 
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At  th«  foot  of  this  range,  in  the  distance,  they  p^rcfived  a 
small  river,  with  fine  pasturage  on  its  banks,  at  which  they 
ttrriTed  about  half-past  five  o'clook. 

The  natives  of  this  part  appeared  to  be  numerous.  The 
fires  were  seen  in  different  direotions,  and  their  huts  or  c&mpa 
^oonstructed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  the  settled  parts 
of  the  coantry),  were  frequently  met  with  ;  they  were  several 
times  huled,  but  oould  not,  although  they  replied,  be  induced 
to  approadi. 

In  effecting  their  descent  from  the  moontuns,  the^  nearlv 
lost  one  of  the  party,  as  well  as  a  bullook  ;  the  animal  had 
fallen  when  it  had  reaohed  about  two-thirds  down  the 
monntaia,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  slipping  of  a  stone  from 
under  its  feet,  and  ia  its  fall,  it  hod  forced  down  with  it  the 
man  who  was  leading  it.  But  their  &11  was  intercepted  by 
a  lai^  tree,  and  the  man,  as  well  as  the  animal,  was  thus 
prevented  from  being  dashed  to  pieces.  The  man,  however, 
unfortunately,  was  much  hurt. 

The  narrative  of  this  portion  of  their  journey  bears  very 
strong  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  endurance,  intelligence, 
mxxi  patience  of  bnllooks  in  ascending  and  descending  moun- 
taina  and  in  oroaaing  swamps  and  rivers.  Nevsi,  it  says,  was 
the  great  superiority  of  bullocks  to  horses  for  journeys  of 
this  description  more  observable  than  in  the  passage  of  this 
difficult  and  dangerous  descent.  The  horses,  it  had  become 
indispensable  to  unload,  and  to  conduct  each  separately  with 
gnat  care ;  but  If  one  of  the  bullocks  be  led,  the  rest  follow  ; 
the  horse  la  timid  and  hurried  in  its  action  in  places  where 
there  is  danger;  the  bollock  is  steady  and  cautious.  If  the 
latter  slip  in  its  ascent^  or  if  the  acclivity  be  too  steep  for  its 
vuoal  mode  of  progression,  the  animal  kneels  down,  and 
eotambles  np  in  this  posture.  If  it  be  descending,  and 
becomes  placed  in  a  similar  predicament,  it  sits  down  and 
tarns  its  head  round  towards  the  ascent,  as  if  to  balance  the 
body.  For  the  crossing  of  unsound  or  boggy  ground,  the 
structure  of  its  hoof  is  particularly  adapted,  while  the  foot  of 
the  horse,  on  the  contrary,  is  ill  suited  for  this  purpose,  aud 
for  which  the  fears,  and  consequent  agitation  of  the  animal, 
reader  it  un&t 

On  the  6th  November  they  came  in  sight  of  the  mountains 
afterwards  designated  the  Australian  Alps.  Messrs.  Hume 
and  Hovell,  having  ascended  the  side  of  a  range,  "  wore 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  sight,  in  the  utmost  degree  magni- 
fioent    Mountains,  of  a  oonoidol  formi,  and  of  an  immKos^ 
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height,  Emd  some  of  them  QOTered  aboat  oae-foDrt]i  of  t 
height  with  snow,  were  seen  extending^  eetnicirculnrl^r  6 
the  S.  E.  to  S.  S.  \V.  at  the  supposed  distance  of  alioat  ti 
miles.      The  sun  was  bright  (^it  woe  about  t«Dor«I«T«af 
the  forenoon),  and  gave  them  a  most  brilliant  appt 
The  iDOuntfiins  whiob  they  had  hitherto  Be«n,  oompand  « 
theae  stupendous  elevations,  were  no   more   than  hilloi' 
their  form,  as  well    ad  their  general  character,  iren    i 
diaaimilar.     The  men  had  no  soooer  heard  of  this  unexpfi 
and  iatereating  scene  than,  catching  the  enihosiasm.  tiwy  ■ 

to  the  spot  where  their  leaders  were  standing,  and  ww*  4 

less  enrptised  than  delighted  at  tha  preemioestlj  granil  ■■' 
beaatifol  spectacle." 

They  porc«ived  from  the  character  of  both  the  EaomrtKii 
range  on  which  they  were  Btanding,  and  of  tbe  couotrf  m- 
medlately  beyond  them,  that  their  progress  In  the  dii«ctK<: 
of  these  Alps  would  be  either  impracticable,  or  attended  wil- 
considerable  danger,  as  well  to  tbomselves  as  to  tlw  atOli, 
and  they  at  once,  instead  of  making  tile  attompt,  Jk  ~ 
upon  proceeding  fifty  or  sistymilea  west :  tbe  objeet  novH 
view  being  to  avoid,  if  [losaible,  a  repetition  of  fboM  aJ 
insurmountable  difiiculties  by  wliicb  they  had  bhholt'll 
perpetually  surrounded. 

Continuing  their  journey  through  a  difficult! 
grassed  country,  on  the  16tli  November,  eoon  ttlkL, 
they  arrived  suddenly  on  the  banks  of  a  beautiftd-fl 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  current  of  I 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  tbe  water  clear.  They  nunudil  t 
Hume.  The  description  given  In  their  narrative  of  this  I 
stream  and  the  scenee  on  ita  bonks  is  aa  follows  :- 

"  The  river  itself  is  serpentine,  the  banks    clothed  • 
verdure  to  the  water's  edge ;  their  general  hi-ighte  i 
but  seldom  either  more   or  less   than   eight  or  nint  t 
inclined,  or  precipitous,  as  they  happen,  by  the    bending*  4 
tbe  stream,  to  be  more  or  less  exposed  to  tbe    KotJoa  of  |f 
current     On  each  side  of  the  river  is  a  perpetual  e 
of  lagoons,  extending  generally  in  length  from  one 
miles,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
which  are  sittiute  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  riTtfr,  m 
those  elbows  and  projections  which  are  formed  by  its  « 
ings,  often  for  miles  together  preclude  any  approach  tt 
banks.      Each  of  those  lagoons  was  fumishod  with  oB 
from  the  river,  and  an  outlet  into  it.     The  form  of  tbe  U_ 
is  most  icet^uenUy  &  QiQaettBt  i  tlu  line  oi  Ihiit  fjW^  h 
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Bt  int  diTergent  from,  bat  altimktely  oonvergent  to,  the 
Btreun.  The  spaoee  between  the  lagoone  aiod  the  river — 
•ometimes  of  more  than  s  mile  in  breadth — are,  however, 
imrular,  aa  weD  in  form  as  in  size.  These  intenpaoes  oonsiat 
partiy  of  swamps  and  unsound  groood,  which,  even  when 
dry,  althongh  perhaps  passable  by  man,  are  impassable,  or 
at  least  unsafe,  for  oattle.  In  general  they  are  thickly 
vrooded  (the  trees  oonsiBting  principally  of  the  blue-gum, 
tnoBtly  of  a  large  growth),  are  overgrown  with  vines  of 
-rarions  descriptions,  and  the  fern,  the  pepperment,  flax-pUnt^ 
and  cnrrajong.  The  fern,  the  cumtjong,  and  the  flax,  flonrieh 
here  in  abundance ;  and  the  peppermentrplant  (which  they 
had  not  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  colony)  seems  to 
surpass,  both  in  odour  and  taste,  the  species  that  is  generally 
prodaoed  in  our  gardens.  From  the  flax-ptant  the  natives, 
as  they  afterwards  discovered,  make  their  fiahing  lines  and 
nets  for  carrying  their  travelling  gear  and  provisions. 

"  The  river  abounds  with  that  species  of  cod-fish  which  is 
common  in  all  the  western  rivers.  In  the  lagoons  they 
caught  a  kind  of  bream  or  carp,  uf  the  weight  of  about  two 

Baands,  and  of  the  finest  possible  flavour.  The  lagoone  are 
terally  crowded  with  wild  ducks,  and  in  their  muddy  beds 
near  the  banks  is  plenty  of  large  mussels :  but  inferior  to 
those  found  in  salt  water.  The  natives  dive  for  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  procure  the  mud-oyster  near  Sydney, 
and  these,  with  the  fish  caught  in  the  river  seem  to  form  the 
principal  part  of  their  Bubsist«nce. 

"  Their  method  of  fishing  is  aa  follows  : — they  select  the 
oatlet  from  a  lagoon,  which  generally  consists  of  a  stream  of 
aboat  two  feet  deep,  and  of  about  five  or  six  feet  broad. 
Across  this,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  junction  with  the 
river,  they  form  a  palisade  with  small  stakes,  which  are  driven 
flnuly  into  the  mud,  and  then  carefully  interwoven  with 
wattles.  Beyond  this  palisade,  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
feet  higher  up  the  etream,  they  form  a  similar  palisade,  but 
leave  on  opening  midway  in  its  length,  of  about  two  feet 
wide.  A  weir  being  thus  prepared,  the  natives  go  into  the 
lagoon,  where  it  is  sufficiently  shallow  for  their  purpose,  and 
bvating  the  water  with  their  waddies,  and  disturbing  it  in 
every  possible  way,  drive  the  fleh  before  them  into  the  weir. 

"  Mr.  Hume  first  discovered  the  river.  Both  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  Hovell  had  anticipated  the  early  appearance  of  a 
river  in  this  direction  ;  from  the  opinion  Uiat  the  Urge 
bodies   of  water  of  late  oontinnally  met  witib,  iWufgo.  i& 


I 
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pursuiag  asoutterly.  or  even  on  easterly  coan«,  woald,  (rcc 
the  appareatif  impenetrable  barrier  presented  towiij*  U^ 
eoet  by  the  Australian  Alps,  we  long  revert  to  the  wettwi 
and  tnua  become  diatribaCed  to  the  interior." 

Although  this  moigaiGceut  river  ia  dow  genernlly  calUdtl 
Murray  throughout  its  whole  course,  the  proper  nuDe  ol  li' 
portioQ   above  the  junotion    of  the    Murrmnbidjc*  i»  li 
Hume.     Near  the  spot  where  the  explorers  firet  tWisk  tL- 
stream  Mr.  Hovell  oarved  his  name  in   tba  solid  wood  o.'  ' 
large  tree  ;  "Hovell,  Novr.  17,  1824.''     Eleven  rem  ifii. 
warda  thia  tree  was  found  by  the  first  party  tiiiiin;:  .i  ■: 
overiaod  to  Port  Phillip  ;  and  at  ihis  date.  (June.  '  - 
tree  still  stands  in  a  sound  ooudition.      It   ig   eii  . 
the  crossing  place  at  Albury     It  has  been  fenoci  i 
funds  raised  by  eubscription,  in  order  to  prea«rvr  il  u  . 
liistorical  land-mark ;  and  a  monumeat  tu  Mr,   Unnw,  m'^ 
a  suitable  Insaription,  placed  near  it. 

Uoiug  unable  to  pass  so  formidable  an  impedinftnt  at  ti' 
Hume  river  presented  at  the  spot  where  they  first  stiuek  .' 
the  explorers  turned  to  the  west,  down  the  course  of  ti 
stream,  in  search  of  a  ford  or  crossing- placw.  A>  t^^- 
advanced  the  river  became  wider,  and  the  country  oo  i- 
banks  still  more  beautiful.  On  the  18tti,  si*eine  no  pnMp<-: 
of  being  able  to  cross,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  a*  pi*- 
Tvhere  they  bad  first  discovered  it,  and  on  the  foUowiu  ^^• 
continued  their  course  up  the  river  to  the  eastwan).  vi  ^'- 
20th,  having  found  a  suiuble  spot,  they  coustruoted  avkl- 
boat,  covered  it  with  tarpaulin,  and  succeeded  in  tek.t. 
their  cattle  aad  stores  across  the  river  in  safety. 

On  the  2l3t  ihey  arrived  on  the  banks  of  another  ai»:. 
probably  a  branch  of  the  Hume,  one  hundred  and  ten  Uf- 
wide.  Here  they  had  to  construct  another  boat ;  and,  •tii: 
crossing,  resumed  their  Journey  through  a  fine  tract  at  ||-  r"' 
level  country.  On  the  24di  they  roadied  the  Imitka  nC 
another  river,  the  eighth  whidi  they  had  diaiMvend  Mi 
crossed.  This  river  was  named  the  Ovens,  in  oomulimeu  B 
the  Oovomor'a  private  secretary.  Major  Oveiiu.  Tao  ooubO? 
on  the  borders  of  this  stream  is  described  as  extrcmelr  beK- 
tiful,  with  the  fittest  possible  soil,  and  thinly  tiinbci«d  m\A 
magnificent  trees  of  a  very  valuable  description. 

The  explorers  continued  their  journey  after  poeHfif  lis 

Ovens  through  a.  fine  level  country,  ia  which  the  nadvM  i"ni 

rous  but  shy.     After  cronsiug  many  nmull  strooiaitbfy 

uiived  on  DQc«mW  lUa  3ei1  at  4UM»LkiU  ftita  a  " 
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OD  its  banks,"  bbtb  the  narrator  of  theii  expedition, 
emely  beautiful,  clothed  with  loxnriant  herbage,  and 
U  and  lowluid  thinly  wooded.  A  finer  Qonntry  for 
annot  exist"  This  river  was  named  the  Qoulbum, 
!  then  Colonial  Secretary. 

lest  part  of  their  journey  was  through  a  more  difflonlt 
,  ana  they  were  often  baffled  for  a  time  by  ranges  of 
d  scrub.  It  ia  somewhat  singular  that  in  Uiia  part  of 
umey,  (latitude  37  to  38  south,  longitude  145  east,) 
und  marks  of  an  iron  tomahawk  on  a  tree.  This 
ent  was  afterwards  diaoOTered  to  have  been  brought 
iboiiginal  from  the  settled  districts  of  New  Sonth 

tarty  were  now  beginning  to  suffer  from  want  of  food. 

food  they  had  not  tasted  for  some  time,  for  although 
w  many  kangaroos,  they  were  unable  to  capture  any 
equence  of  the  deati)  of  some  of  their  dogs,  and  the 
d  condition  of  those  which  remained  aBve,  The 
'ere  in  even  a  worse  plight  than  the  men.  The  hoofa 
hones  were  almost  destroyed  by  long  jonmeys  otct 
nd  stony  country,  and  the  feet  of  the  bullocks  were 
len  that  they  were  unfit  for  travelling.  Id  this  oon- 
the   direction  in   which    they    were    attempting  to 

was  obstructed  by  almost  impenetrable  scrubs  and 
ins  difBcult  to  traverse  and  almost    impoeaible  to 

"  Uncertain,"  says  the  narrative,  "  of  Uieir  route, 
I,  lacerated,  their  clothes  torn  at  every  step,  it  at 
became  literally  impossible  to  proceed,  after  bavins 
ted  four  miles  into  a  dreadful  aorub."  They  named 
;e  from  which  they  wero  driven  back  Mount  Disap- 
eut,  latitude  37-16,  longitude  145}.  Setreating  for  a 
ley  followed  the  course  of  a  creek  which  they  named 
ng-parrot  Creek,  through  a  scantily  wooded  country, 
ley  were  compelled  again  to  turn  by  the  country  before 
leing  on  fire  and  the  wind  blowing  the  fiames  and 
full  in  their  faces.  They  then  crossed  a  range,  and  on 
er  side  came  to  a  better  country,  but  also  on  fira  in 
irection. 

he  14th  December,  from  the  summit  of  a  remarkable 
isulated  hill,  which  they  named  Monnt  Bland,  they 
d  a  view  of  extensive  plains,  stretching  from  weat 
li-east,  and  interspersed  with  patches  of  forest  and 
^d  conical  hilla.    The  soil  was  excellent^  and  these 

as  well  as  the  hill,  were  named  aflei  th«ix  tn»iA, 


I 
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Dr.  Bland,  of  Sydney.  Tbey  bad  now  paas«d  tba  Ufli  lit'.' 
sepatating  the  traters,  for  the  straatne  were  found  tlowinc  i.- 
the  southwQrtI,  and  aboanding  in  esle,  a  fiab  they  had  mtt 
found  in  western  waters. 

On  December  16,  proceeding  south-weftt  br  aoutli,  &•' 
were  struck  with  the  singular  appeianuxw  of  tlie  viaw  b«fi^: 
them  at  a  great  distance  to  the  eontfaward.  Soim  ot  \i' 
party  thought  the  effect  was  caused  by  smok«  fna  li' 
country  heing  on  fire  ;  others  thoQgbt  what  tfasy  mw  w 
wBt«r.  They  altered  their  course  towards  it,  and  wen  iw 
gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  sea — "  the  so  loi^  ui 
ardently-desired  bourne  of  tlieir  lahoon."  Tfaer  tnnLrl 
six  milcB  along  tiie  shore  over  exctiilent  land,  cImT  <■'' 
timber.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  tk«  praoiu  ip:' 
where  they  reached  the  ocean.  Mr.  Hovell  tboaflil  u*^ 
were  on  the  shores  of  Weetem  Port;  but  it  is  now  tdtrak'' 
certain  that  they  struck  the  ooast  otnr  a  spot  ia  Firr. 
Phillip,  afterwards  called  the  Bird  Uock,  about  ««tm  v< 
eight  milee  from  what  is  now  tbe  sits  of  th«  town  of  Rvdm.' 
They  found  tbe  natives  ntunerous,  bot  manned,  with  kt 
diiUoulty,  to  maintain  friendly  relatioos  witli  then.  On  li' 
18th  December,  baving  previously  killed  a  bullock  and  ir-i 
the  meat^  and  aleo  out  their  initials  in  a  tre«,  tboy  emamt^  ■ 
their  return  journey.  <>n  t'hriatmas  day  they  raaraeM^tif 
Qoulbum  river,  and  continuing  their  journay  wichoat  MfiDu> 
delay  or  interruption  until  the  6th  January,  wbea  Ibey/K] 
in  with  a  very  interesting  tribe  of  nativos.  Their  Danativi 
gives  tbe  following  account  of  an  interview  with  ihem.  1: 
took  place  near  the  Hume  river  : 

"  In  tbe  course  of  the  day,  we  came  by  Burpri»e  u[«iii  j 
body  of  natives,  consirtling  of  eight  men.  Tboy  »pp«rM 
much  alarmed,  and,  on  perutlving  tbe  biillucks,  ikd  thnxi;.-^ 
a  small  creek,  and  oonoeuled  ibomsi-'lves  .imun^  thn  rwd*  ai 
its  banks.  In  the  evening,  aboat  a  mile  from  tha  ipot  wb«M 
they  had  been  first  seen,  the  natives  again  made  tbefr  appMr- 
once,  and  approached  them  with  mark*  of  I'rieud^bip.  Use  W 
these  men,  dressed  in  an  old  yellow  jiwket,  spolui  a  hm 
words  of  EDglish,  and  had  been  itt  Luke  George.  'Thtj  iti 
among  tbeni  an  iron  aXe  and  four  toniobawlu.  The  nuinbtt 
afterwards  received  a  coneiderable  uugmentatioB,  amounliiic 
altogeiber  to  not  teas  than  forty  able-bodied  man,  all  unic 
'I'he  horses  having  attayed,  they  ossixted  m  bringiiip  tliaa 
in.  Vi'Uea  wo  were  jiiat  gcing  to  start,  they  bs^vdwD  woohl 
aocODi^Jutiy  tbem  to  their  compj  about  a  mil^  fuxtbujifi^ 
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mIc,  m  that  tih«  woman  and  oKildten  might  have  an.  oppoi- 
aity  of  aeeiiw  db.  iSx.  Home,  taking  three  of  the  men 
ith  him,  oompOed  witli  their  reqaest,  when  he  met  with  a 
rty  of  atwat  thirty  women,  as  many  children,  and  some 
16  young  men.  ^ey  were  extremely  pteasing  that  he 
onld  stay,  as  they  were  going,  they  sud,  to  have  a  '  001- 
bera ;'  and  two  of  them  promised,  in  the  event  of  his  00m- 
ianoSi  to  aooompaay  him  the  fbllowing  day  as  far  aa  the 
ormmbidgee.  The  men  were  the  finest  natiTea  he  had  ever 
en,  one  of  them  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  another  five 
at  nine  inches  and  a  half.  They  were  til  robost  and  well 
^portioned,  and  posseesed  what  is  oniuaal  among  the  native 
ibes,  well  formed  legs.  Some  of  them  had  highw  foieheads 
an  are  generally  observed  among  theee  people.  Theii 
aapons  were  like  those  of  the  natives  of  the  colony,  except 
a  apeare,  which  were  made  of  strong  knotty  leeds,  about  six 
et  long,  to  which  was  affixed  a  piece  of  hard  wood  about  two 
et  in  length,  with  a  rounded  point,  barbed,  in  some  instanoeSi 
ith  numerous  small  pieoes  of  flint  »r  agate.  £aoh  of  these 
lOple  was  furnished  with  a  good  ample  cloak  of  opoasnm 
in,  many  of  them  had  necklaces  made  of  small  pieoes  of  a 
illow  reed,  strung  with  the  fibre  of  the  ourrajong,  the  flax- 
ant,  or  the  hair  of  the  opoaaom.  They  appeared  to  be  a 
nd  and  inoffensive  people. ' 

The  remainder  of  the  homeward  progress  of  the  party  waa 
ther  slow,  in  consequence  of  the  exhausted  oondition  of  both 
en  and  beasts.  Some  of  the  party  and  the  cattle  had  to  be 
ft  behind  before  they  reached  the  Muirumbidgee,  but  all 
a  men  so  left  ultimately  reached  home  in  safety,  leaving 
le  cattle  which  had  become  completely  unable  to  travel,  and 
Le  remaining  Bupplie%  where  the  party  hod  separated. 
The  result  of  this  unpretending  ana  by  no  means  ooatiy 
idertaking  was  most  important.  It  disdoeed  the  existenoe 
'  a  vast  extent  of  country,  suitable  for  every  pun>oee  of 
suing  and  agriculture,  where  it  hod  been  strooglv  00&- 
nded^that  all  was  a  desert  so  barren  that  it  was  doubtful  if 
ooold  possibly  be  crossed ;  but  at  all  events  uninhabitable 
id  iitt«rly  useless  for  the  purposes  of  man.  The  acooonta 
'  their  journey  given  by  Messrs-  Hume  and  Hovell  gave 
ae  to  great  disonssion,  and  to  no  small  amount  of  ill-feeling 
id  recrimination  between  the  dominating  or  offloial  olasa 
id  the  rest  of  the  colonists.  The  former,  acting  with  their 
Bual  esprit  de  oorpe,  took  the  part  of  the  Surveyor-Qeneral 
{aimt  the  private  explorers,  whose  olainu,  on  tLft  <A^t 
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hand,  were  Inudl^  endoreed  by  the  genera]  pubGc.  Tfcen  «W 
p«rhitps  A  tendenoy  on  one  side,  ori&ing  m>ni  violeBt  pHiT 
leeliugi  unduly  to  decry  the  Berricee  of  Mr.  Oxtey.  1= 
jufitioe  to  that  gentlemaa  it  ought  to  be  etated  tlut  ok  h*-'; 
been  peraevering,  and  to  a  great  extent  sacoewfol,  in  ti- 
fxplorations,  but  the  mistaken  theories  lie  had  broftsli-'i 
relative  to  the  south  and  aouth-weetem  interior  Uid  him  ii;"' 
to  ani  mod  version,  and  gave  party  onimoBity  a  lair  ground  t  ■ 
reproaob.  It  ia  almost  impossible  now  to  enlor  folly  iti; 
the  feelings  which  prompteo  the  leaders  of  both  R««it»4 
the  oolonists  to  make  a  violent  diapnta  abont  a  uahje 
apparently  bo  far  removed  fVom  social  or  political  diffiwt"*' 
aa  the  obaracter  of  the  then  almost  unknown  interior ;  v : 
understand  thoroughly  that  condition  of  Booiety  whan  L'>- 
olaims  of  men  who  had  rendered  great  servioes  to  ths  ec= 
munity  were  eought  to  be  ignored  beoaose  their  rB0OgBili:r. 
was  Buppoaed  to  oast  some  refleotion  on  a  mer«  tluwy  ^' 
opinion  broached  by  an  offloiaL  So  strong  was  this  btuv. 
however,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Home  luid  Hot«U|  t^'- 
when,  a  few  days  after  their  return,  they  atteodod  ibe  uosiJ 
meeting  at  Fanamatta  of  ths  New  South  Wales  A^onltai^ 
Society  (as  association  whose  maosgemeDt  was  undar  tti 
influenoe  of  the  olBcial  class),  all  allusion  to  them  on  t^-i 
achievement  was  carsfuUy  suppressed  in  the  prognBUm  '  ' 
after  dianer  speeches,  white  the  Survey  or- General's  «xplor. 
tioDB  were  spoken  ot  in  t«rms  of  most  t'nUome  eolof;;.  An- 
BO  atrong  uud  enduring  was  this  feeling  of  jealoaey  on  (im- 
part of  the  domiaant  clique,  that  when,  Mveral  yvaia  ait*:- 
wards.  Dr.  Blaad  edited  the  account  of  BCeasrx.  Uoou  if-i 
Hovell'  journey,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  into  whldl  tb 
Survnyor-General  bad  fallen,  he  was  Uiooght  to  hara  dOM* 
yery  bold  thing.  It  is  plenaing  to  know  that  both  Aim 
adveuiunius  axylorers  still  Burvive.hale  and  hearty, altbotgb 
past  the  iiee  usually  allotted  to  man ;  and  that  ui«  eiltm>- 
tion  in  which  their  services  are  held  by  tbepr«eeBtgec 
of  oolouiatd  must,  to  some  extent,  make  amsndti  fot 
neglect  oi  their  claims  which  tiisy  experienced  from  a  Emm' 
one.  It  ia  principally  from  tlie  ooconnt  editod  by  Dr.  BltP^ 
that  the  above  outline  of  their  exceedingly  adTOOtarOU  mi 
Buooessful  expedition  is  derived. 

Dnriog  the  time  that  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Home's  idbmsw 

filonitory  journey  was  in  progress,  an  sxpeditiaa  wm  dif 

tram  byduey  to  form  a  settlemo&t  u  tlw 


WMtofB  •ztnmHy  erf  tlw  Autnliui  oondBent  Tlie  object  of 
UiS  Brituh  OonnmiBnt  in  dincting  tht  N«w  SckiUi  Wales 
■adroritieB  to  nndertake  the  formatioii  (tf  a  eettlement  on 
Uioee  nmote  Bhorea  sf^wan  to  bare  been  twofold.  Tint,  tKe 
aanrtion  of  Biitiali  ■orenlgoty  over  that  part  of  Anatnlia  ; 
■nd,  Moondly,  to  alfbrd  a  place  fc^  shelter,  refreahmeDt,  or 
■ooooor  to  tho  ahiimuw  engaged  in  the  growing  oommerce 
bstweao  Anstaali%  India,  and  the  oomeroas  ialuida  of  the 
Baatem  Anhipelago.  Then  waa  another  motiT* — one  which 
oansed  thoM  who  took  an  interest  in  the  progreoa  of  Aostia- 
lian  disooreiy  to  regard  the  formation  of  a  settlement  on 
dw  aortb-west  ooaat  as  a  matter  of  much  importaoos.  It  < 
was  baliered  at  that  time,  and  long  afterwards,  that  the 
■erenl  stnama  whii^  had  been  discovered  in  the  interior,  all 
liftTing^a  gener^  tendenov  towards  tha  wea^  ultimately 
anitsd  m  one  great  river,  irtiioh,  after  orossing  the  oontinenti 
-  fsaohed  the  sea  somewhere  on  the  north-weet^ooast  Mr. 
Allan  Otmningham,  the  nstnnlist,  who  had  aooMnpaniei^r, 
Oxley  in  his  expeditdona  to  the  T^whUn  and  the  Haoqnarie 
in  1816,  and  Captaio  King,  in  his  sereral  voyages  to  the 
north-west  ooaet  m  1818  and  three  following  years,  and  who 
probably  knew  as  much  about  the  natural  features  of  Aos- 
tralia  aa  any  man  liriog,  was  strongly  of  this  opinion,  and 
•adsATonred  to  impress  npon  the  aaStorities  the  neoessity  of  I 
aaoertaining  its  oorieotneea.  He  entered  into  lengthy  and  \ 
yaj  plansible  a^piments  to  prove  the  tmth  of  the  tneory,  1 
■nd  oonoladed  his  statement  in  the  following  words : —  \ 

-  These  [the  Castleresgh,  the  Maoqnarie,  the  Feel,  and  the 
Owydir]  anite,  and  constitate  what  )a  now  proposed  to  be 
denominated  the  Darline,  It  is  frofi  half-a-mUe  to  three- 
quarters  in  width,  and  Donnded  by  steep  red  banks.  The 
oroamstance  «f  its  being  salt  is  expUinea  in  this  way :  con- 
Btitated  of  the  several  streams  alrave  ennmeret«d,  it  flows 
down  a  declivity  of  oonntry  to  about  five  hundred  feet  above 
tiie  level  of  tha  bsl  There  (in  longitnde  one  hondred  and 
forty-five  degrees  east)  it  passes  through  an  inhospitable 
region,  the  soil  of  whioh  is  saturated  with  mineral  stilt, — 
brine  springs  having  very  frequently  been  seen  boiling  ui)  a 
foot  above  tiiesorfooe.  In  oooseqaenoe — notwithstanding  iu 
considerable  breadth — ^its  waters  are,  at  this  dry  season,  so 
perflBotly  charged  with  salt  as  to  render  them  totally  uaele?d 
to  drink.  What  becomes  of  this  river,  which  is  really  the 
gMieral  drun  of  the  oonntry,  remains  doubtful.  I  have  bad  1 
ft  long  oonversation  with  Captain  Start,  the  naolt  oi  v'tivjo.X 
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ihas   been  to   indaoe  me  to  give  it  na  my  opl 
although  it  tended  eoutb-west  towards  the   sool 
eventually  takea  a  decided  bend  to  the  north-w    * 
(to  carry  on  my  theory  of  our  Interitn)  fiowa  a 
tinent  to  the  north-west  side,  where  (in  latitud*  1 
it  is  poured  into  the  ocean." 
So  little  was  the  geography  of  Aofitnlift  I 
that  period,  forty  years  after  its  firet  settlamentr 
mation  of  an  eetablishment  on  the  north-veBteni  to 
aa  before  stated,  regarded  by  ihoee  who  took  ui  intertokfl 
Australian  discovery  and  exploration  as  likely  to  soItc  a  W^ 
interesting  problem,  although  the  solution  of  a  problem  n 
by  no  means  the  principal  motive  which  f    •  ■>     " 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  settlemeo 

Uelville  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Van  Diemen'a  Golf,  m 
the  place  chosen  for  this  first  esperiment  in  colonising  tropkil 
Australia.  It  is  situated  in  latitude  11  8.,  longitude  190  K 
To  Oaptfun  Bremer,  in  H.M.S.  Tamar.  was  entrusted  th*  tatk 
of  founding  this  experimental  establishment.  The  expeditioe 
reached  Melville  Island  about  the  cloie  of  1S24.  The  T>&at 
was  aooompanied  by  two  store  ehipa,  and  the  people-^ot 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  numbar — were  s&fdy  daw*- 
barked,  and  a  stockade  erected  at  a  place  named  Port  Dnndi^ 
in  Apsley  Strait.  The  settlement  was  Dnfortuoate  from  ib 
commencement  The  people  suffered  severely  from  the  botft- 
ing  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  herbage  proved  £sIa1  to  6* 
fiheep.  As  a  place  of  cdl  for  the  few  Eoropean  tssmU  wloA 
at  that  period  navigated  those  seas  it  was  eoldom  or  turn 
availed  of,  although  its  position  on  the  point  of  the  AtubmlUD 
coast  nearest  to  Timor  and  the  numerous  islande  of  the  li>£a> 
Archipelago  could  hardly  be  considered  unfavounble.  Tb> 
Malays,  in  prosecuting  the  trepang  fishery,  frequently  rlittt^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  totality  chosen  as  the  sit*  9i  1^* 
settlement ;  and  the  natives,  probably  from  their  inMireOBli* 
with  that  treacherous  and  cruel  race,  were  oTfwd'Bjr'y 
thievish  and  hostile.  Their  familiarity  with  fir«arm<  nB'ln*'^ 
them  unusually  bold  in  their  conduct  towards  th«  wktltt 
although  their  spears  and  other  weapons  were  even  1m*  Av- 
midable  than  those  of  their  countrymen  on  the  r"'"'*— ' 
The  Melville  Island  settlement  maintained  a  Uoguishiiv' 
existence  for  about  four  years,  but  the  aocounts  tnntsmitte-: 
to  the  Hgm^  (government  were  so  an&vouiable.  that  oritn 
were  sent  out  in  the  early  port  of  162D  for  its  ftbandoatueci- 
Th6  setUemtAQti  «aa  aAc<Qiuinglj  broken'  up  on  tha  iiUt  Uu^ 
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in  that  yeir.  Kevioiu  to  this  atap  haTing  been  raeolved  npon, 
howeTor,  viz.,  on  17tb  June,  1827,— Oaptun  Stirling,  in 
H.M  S.  SaooasB,  had  fanned  another  bidbII  settlement  st  Fort 
Wellington,  on  tlie  nortIi-«ut  side  of  Baffles  Bay,  latitude 
11-14  a ;  longitude  133*21  E.  Tliia  plaos  had  been  chosen 
as  a  snitable  poution  for  t^tening  up  a  trade  with  the  Halays 
firom  Haoaaaar  and  the  Celebes,  who  at  oertain  psrioda  d  the 
year  frequent  th^partionlar  part  of  the  Jinsbalian  ooast  in 
great  nnmbers.    Tat  Baffles  Bay  aettlement»  however,  ez- 

Krienoed  even  a  more  transient  existenoe  than  that  at  Fort 
indas,  far  in  Aogost,  1829,  oiden  arrived  from  England  to 
break  it  up  also.  It  was  said  by  thoae  who  had  tiJken  an 
interest  in  the  obieot  for  which  it  was  established,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  abandonment  there  was  everjr  reason  to  believe 
that  if  oontinaad  it  would  eoon  have  realiaed  their  expecta- 
tions ;  bat  subeei^aent  experience  has  proved  that  the  hops 
of  establiahing  a  trade  with  the  Malay  and  Chinese  trepang 
flsheiB  was  a  sangoine  expeotadon  never  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  visits  of  these  people  are  exolneively  for  the  parpose  af 
fishing ;  sod  it  is  difflonlt  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  hope  of 
wtabliahing  a  profitable  trade  with  them  could  have  rested. 

Two  or  tiiree  settlementa  were  formed  on  other  parts  of  the 
Anstralian  ooast  within  a  year  or  two  of  this  period,  and 
although  to  give  an  account  of  them  here  will  involve  a  dight 
departure  Cram  chronological  order,  that  ooursa  will  perhaps 
be  less  objectionable  than  the  iotrodootion  elsewhm  af  a 
somber  of  detached  notices  respecting  oiroumstsnoes  having 
a  cloee  connection  with  each  other. 

In  the  latter  part  of  I82S  and  the  beginning  of  182S 
aooonnts  reached  the  colony,  which  were  eoon  afterwards 
corroborated  by  despatches  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  Fienoh  Qovemment  had  resolved  to  found  settlements 
on  some  parte  of  the  Australian  coast  It  was  generally 
believed  that  King  George's  Sound  was  one  of  the  places 
fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  and  that  Western  Fort,  or  some 
other  harbour  in  Base's  Strait,  was  another.  To  prevent  this 
projected  scheme  of  coloniBBtion  on  the  port  of  France,  orders 
were  sent  out  by  the  British  Qovemment  to  the  Governor  of 
Xew  South  Wales  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  poeseesion  of 
both  these  harbours.  Preparatione  were  at  once  made  for 
oarrying  these  instructions  into  effeot ;  and  toit«rds  the  latter 

rof  1826,  an  expedition  was  despatched  tnm  Sydney 
that  purpose,  in  the  Fly  sloop  of  war,  and  tiw  \in^ 
Dragon  and  Amity,    ^le  men  oonsuto^  ot  &«\»fibii»>TkN&  <^'i- 
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soldiers  from  the  3rd  and  39tli  regimento,  and^ 
Scew&rt,  and  &  number  of  prisoners.    There  were  &Iao  a 
women,  mostly  soldiers'  wives.     The  part  of  tho  expedii 
intended  for  King    George's  Sound  was  under   olurge 
Major   Lockyer,    white    Captain    Wright    and    Lieatenaat 
BaraheU  were  to    remain    at   Western    Port     Mr.  W.  H. 
HoTsll,  whose  remarkable  overland  journey  to  Port  Phillip, 
with  lir.  HamP,  about  two  years  before,  has  been  nanatea 
in    preceding   pages,  was   attaohed   to   the   expedition   to 
Western  Port  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  further  explo- 
rationa.     Hia  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  derived  from  his  previous  esperieooa  on  his  overlaed 
journey  of  exploration,  was  of  a  very  favorable  kind,  aod 
hia  saogoine  expectations  that  Western  Port  woold  be  foand 
particularly  suited  for  a  settlement  were  shared  ii  by  tha 
colonists  generally.  The  plaoe  was  reached  by  the  espedilJOD 
in  safe^,  and  the  people  disembarked  on  what  was  thougbt  s 
fuvorable  spot,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.     They  found 
that  a  French  expedition  had  been  there  before  them,  but '' 
any  intention  ever  e^iiflted  on  the  part  of  the  government' 
that  nation  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  Wi>sb 
Port  or  any  other  part  of  Base  a  Strait,  they  had  taken 
steps  to  carry  it  out,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  alarm  abi 
French   occupation    having  subsided,   orders  were    received 
from  byduey  to  abandon  the  place.     The   principal  motive 
which  prompted  the  formation  of  the  settlement — the  fear  of 
French  intrusion — being    discovered    to    be  groundleaa,  tke 
eilu.itian    was   not    considered   sufficiently  advantageous  to 
render  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  establishment  there 
desirable.     The  shores  of  the  harbour  were  scrubby,  and  the 
country  la  the  vicinity  far   inferior  to  that  seen  bv  Messn. 
Uovsll  and  Uume  at  the  plooe  where  their  celebrated  jourtWT 
terminated,  which  was  now  fully  ascertained  by  Hr.  HoreU 
to  have  been  Port  Phillip,  and  not  Western  Port  as  ha  '    * 
previously  supposed.     During  the  stay  of  the  party,  wl 
WIV9  of  several  months'  duration,  some  nuts  were  erected, 
'  hiimi  plots  for  gardens  enclosed  and  oultiTated,  but  nothi 
worthy  of  notice  of  a  permanent  character  was  andert 
Tho   groat  nttritctiuus   offered   by    the   opening    up   of 
iib.ira    interior   drew   the  iitleation   of 
■  li..'Cticns,  and  Western  Port,  nolwitlul 
Ijreat  e^pQaUlions  at  Srst  rused,  was  almost  forgot 

B  it  was  tktiandoned. 

tt^ijjotjjs'jt  '^lid.  M^icditioa,  unc\ar  Mj>j^^^| 
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formed  a  sefcUement  whioh  met  with  somewhat  more  suocesB. 
The  apot  selected  as  the  site  of  the  township  was  named 
Albany,  and  after  an  existence  of  four  years  as  a  military 
poat»  under  the  Gk)vernment  of  New  South  Wales,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Home  authorities  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Goyemment  at  Swan  River.  This  was  effected  in  1830, 
shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  of  Western 
Australia,  King  George's  Sound  beiuK  within  the  limits 
■oaigned  to  that  territory.  After  the  alarm  of  French  occu- 
pation had  passed  away,  it  is  probable  that  King  George's 
oonndy  like  its  sister  settlement  at  Western  Port,  would  have 
been  abandoned,  had  not  its  harbour  been  firequented  by 
whaling  ships,  which  for  many  years  found  abundant  and 
profltable  employment  off  the  coast  So  far  as  the  develop- 
ment of  Australian  resources  is  concerned,  the  settlement  has 
been  a  ftulure.  The  place  was  found  to  be  exceedingly 
healthy,  the  comparatively  temperate  nature  of  the  climate, 
ariaing  from  the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds,  couducing 
maoh  to  its  salubrity.  But  the  generally  inferior  quality  of 
the  soil  presented  a  great  drawback  to  the  successful  pursuit 
of  agricultural  or  pastoral  enterprise.  The  coosequence  a'os 
that  the  settlement  never  prospered,  and  for  many  yourd 
maintained  but  a  languiahin;;  existence.  The  Souud  is  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  Mr.  Assistant  Cj:u- 
mtsaary-Generol  Kent,  who  was  for  many  years  stationcJ 
thexe,  gives  the  following  account  of  its  capabilities : — 

**  The  Sound  is  a  magniticent  roadstead,  with  irom  7  to  i'» 
mad  20  fathoms  water,  completely  sheltered  from  S.W.  to  K.. 
Mid  partiallv  by  two  islands  to  the  8.1:1.  It  Is  uuly  op6.i  i) 
■outherly  winds,  which  in  this  locality  biiii^^  f.iir  WL<ituor. 
On  the  W.  the  Sound  is  separated  by  u  lou^  iJUf^ub  ui  luad, 
tenniuated  at  its  northern  uxtrtimity  by  Poiui  Posseasiou, 
ftom  the  Princess-Royal  ILirbjur.  Tho  Cii trance  to  tlii-i 
aeftrly  circular  bay  is  between  Poinl  Possession  aud  Mo-.iut 
ClATenoe ;  being  not  more  than  200  yarda  ucroas,  witli  a  ddpth 
-of  4^  fathoms  water.  Priucoss-Ro^ul  Llurbour  is  cupablo  uf 
eontaming  many  hundred  vessoln :  Ij  is  the  fiuest  iiaroour 
known  to  exist  in  Australia  to  tliu  \V.  of  S^euoer's  Galf.  It 
tfljoys  an  equable  climate,  the  thoruiouietur,  d(iriji>^  uiuutvteu 
months'  observatious,  rauij^ing  from  40  dugieds  to  70  degrees 
lUirenheiti     Vuj^tiUiblos  also  gro^  luxiu'Lautly.*' 

In  addition  to  th.^s.)  lao:^  :diaL»:j  dei)i<aJt^[]''!o.4  of  tlitj 
parent  colony,  no.v  s^atlemuuts  wjro  t'oiiii'i  n  u/jr  cii  • 
aeat  of  G'jrerum^jit  aooat   thu  su.uj  h.a-.     ^...    ...  .^: 
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district  of  niawarra^  first  disooyered  by  Flinders  and  Baas  in 
their  tiny  boat  the  Tom  Thamby  had  long  been  known  and 
frequented  by  the  Sydney  cedar  cutters  in  nnrsuit  of  their  call- 
ing. Here,  in  1826,  the  Ghovemment  formed  an  establiahment : 
and  to  Captain  Bishop,  in  command  of  a  party  of  the  40t]i 
regiment^  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  its  anperintendenoeL 
The  land,  although  in  general  very  heavily  timbered,  wm 
found  to  be  so  rich  that  settlers  rapidly  flooked  to  the  district^ 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  £Bitile 
and  flourishing  seats  of  Australian  ooloxiisation.  At  Port 
Stephens,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Sydney,  the  Am* 
tralian  Agricultural  Company  fixed  their  head  quarters,  and 
made  it  we  centre  of  their  extensive  grazing  and  fuming 
operations. 

The  intention  of  forming  a  penal  establishment,  in  addiftum 
to  that  at  Moreton  Bay— either  at  Port  Bowen  or  Fort  Carttf 
— ^in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Goznmia- 
sioner  Bigge,  was  after  a  time  abandoned ;  and  it  was  resold 
— for  reasons  which,  if  any  existed,  have  never  been  disclosed 
— to  revive  the  old  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  which  had 
been  deserted  for  twenty  years.  With  an  unlimited  extent  of 
unoccupied  territory  on  the  mainland,  it  is  difficult  to  conceite 
why  a  place  of  such  confined  area,  so  distant,  and  so  com- 
pletely devoid  of  harbour  accommodation  of  any  kind,  could 
ever  have  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  settlement,  but,  hsTing 
been  tried  and  found  unsuitable,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
imagine  why  it  was  re-established.  The  Government  howerer^ 
at  that  period,  seems  to  have  had  a  mania  for  forming  new 
settlements,  and  the  renewed  occupation  of  Norfolk  Island 
was  one  of  the  results. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  the  yeazs 
1824-5-6,  were  periods  of  great  progress  in  Australian  explo- 
ration and  occupation.  No  less  than  five  new  settlements 
were  formed  in  those  years  on  distant  and  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  coast,  viz : — ^Port  Macauarie,  Moreton  Bay, 
Melville  Island,  King  George's  Sound,  and  Western  Poit 
In  addition  to  this,  rapid  strides  were  made  in  occupying 
the  newly  discovered  interior ;  and  instead  of  the  great  mass 
of  unskilled  prison  labour  remaining  a  drug,  as  in  Maoquarie's 
time,  it  was  not  only  completely  absorbed  in  profitable 
employment,  but  the  supply  soon  became  so  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  demand  that  its  distribution  was  genenJlj 
regarded  as  a  great  source  of  official  favoritism  and  jobbery ; 
and  its  acquisition  the  principal  boon  for  which  grasping  and 
influential  colonists  plotted  and  contended. 
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i  feature  for  which  the  period  of  Governor  Brisbane's 

B  was  most  remarkable  was  the  grant  iuflos  of  immigrtuits. 
1  infliuE,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  waa  in  a  great  degree 
;  to  the  steps  taken  by  a,  native  of  the  colony — Mr. 
am  Charles  Wentworth — to  disaiininate  in  England  in- 
lation  relative  to  the  condition  and  prospeots  of  Au»- 
'  k,  and  to  point  out  to  the  orovded  millions  of  Qreat 
'  1  the  great  advantages  it  offered  as  a  place  for  settle- 
In  connection  with  titis  eubjeot  it  vrill  hardly  be  oat 
e  here  to  etate  a  few  faota  relative  to  Mi.  Wentworth 
early  career. 
e  was  born  at  Norfolk  Island  in  1791.  during  the  exist- 
e  of  the  6rBt  settlement  formed  there,  and  v/as  the  eon  of 
r.  Daroy  Wentworth,  a  surgeon,  who  for  several  years  had 
dical  charge  of  the  prisoners  on  the  island,  and  who, 
r  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  there,  filled  the 
d  of  Police  Magistrate  in  Sydney  for  many  years.  The 
i  evidence  of  mors  than  ordinary  ability  given  by  young 
untworth  arose  out  of  the  disputes  which  during  Mac- 
'xie'a  time  raged  between  the  Governor  and  th?  officers  of 
mty'third  cmd  forty-sixth  regiments  relative  to  the 
oisaion  of  emancipists  to  civil  rights  and  social  recog- 
Hia  Excellenoy's  indiecreet  endeavours  to  foroe  ths 
sera  to  receive  emancipists  at  their  mesa-table  and  to 
it  them  in  private  life  were  to  some  extent  thwarted,  and 
eelings  engendered  much  embittered  and  prolonged,  by 
|Le  appearance  of  an  anonymous  and  acurriloua  poem,  alleged 
to  have  been  picked  up  in  the  street,  and  which  oauBed  much 
sensation.  It  was  a  clever  and  severe  lampoon  upon  Colonal 
Uolie  and  other  officers  who  had  rendered  Utemselves  obnoxi- 
ous to  a  large  part  of  the  population  by  their  opposition  to 
the  clums  of  the  emonoipiste.  The  Colonel  was  placed  for 
some  time  in  avery  disagreeable  position, from  the  &ct  that  the 
authorship  of  the  lampoon  was  confidently  ascribed  to  one  of 
his  own  c^oera.  Young  Wentworth,  Uowft^«,  ha.'roi^Miatt 
aiterwards  leil  the  colony  to  puceuQ^ua  6\;tt4vft%"wi.'^'ai£^'SQ-V 
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hiB  father,  Mr.  Daroy  Wentworth,  tool 

of  relieving  the  reputed  author  from  I 

by  diecloaiDg  the  cireumgtaQoe  that  the   vireea  wlu 

oaased  bo  muoh  aoandal  were  writtea  by  bis  son. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Wentworth,  on  his  arrival  in  Bn^uid,  b 
a  etadent  at  Cambridge,  and  while  an  andergrftdiuto  t 
wrote  and  published  a  Stataatioal  Aocount  of  thft  S 
Settlement  in  Auetralaoia.  The  work  wns  pabliabed  i 
ootavo  volameB,  and  attracted  eo  much  atteatioo  tliat  b 
through  three  or  four  edittone  in  a  few  years-  It  oootuiBJ 
a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  important  ia&raiatiaii 
respecting  the  statistioe,  the  progress,  and  the  ■>»p«MlitWit  of 
Australia,  but  was  so  strongly  marked  by  feeliii^  of  |«c- 
tisaaship  in  favoar  of  the  emancipist  olaaa  that  it  g*n  gtwl 
oS'ence  to  the  exolnaivae ;  and  was  charaoteriaed  by  3aip 
Field,  one  of  their  number,  in  a  work  which  be  poblJabwl  nm 
afterwards,  entitled  Memoirs  of  New  Soath  Wales,  m 
inflated  and  oonviot-party  deecfiption  of  the  oounlry." 
was  however — its  partisaaahip  notwithstanding — hy  flu 
beat  book  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  published  i 
Australia.  It  was  reviewed  in  flattering  terms  by  th«  E 
press,  and  exercised  great  influence  on  public  '  ' 
England  respeo^ng  the  Australian  settlements.  It  expo 
in  very  forcible  terms  the  glaring  iQJuBtics  of  the  than  » 
prohibitory  fiscal  policy  of  the  mother  oooatry  witli  n 
to  her  Australian  poaseaaions.  The  English  coatoms  i 
on  whale  oil  and  wool  were  porticolarly  ubooiioaa  at  tl 
period,  and  there  oan  be  no  reasonable  doubt  tbot  f 
Wentworth's  book  was  ioatrumental  in  produ'-ing  a  nia 
the  law.  The  Act  G&o.  III.,  cap.  52,  imposed  »  duty  o 
per  lb.  on  colonial  wool,  to  coinmeaoe  in  1823.  sad  t 
raised  to  Sd.  In  1S26.  If  ibis  esorbitont  dnty  had  a 
operation  it  must  have  proved  a  death'blow  to  Auatn 
pastoral  enterprise,  and  caosed  serious  if  not  irrep&rftbUil 
to  the  woollen  manufacture — the  great  tlugtish  dt    '      * 

Seriod.  Before  the  time  arrived  for  the  impoai 
uty,  however,  Mr.  Wentworth's  Look  had  drawn  tl 
of  £nglish  manufacturers  to  the  subject,  and  the  e 
was  mat  by  3  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  98,  the  duty  on  <  " 
was  reduced  to  one  penny  per  lb. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  publioation  of  Mr.  ^ 
the  emigration  to  Australia  of   the  working  < 
penons  of  humble  means,  had  been  strouely  dia 
tha  Home  Qovernmenk     By  the  system  tneD,  ouJ  fori  i 
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time  previously,  in  operation,  the  autUoritiea  would  not 
Bftaotion  the  emigratioa  of  any  person  not  poeseSBed  of  a 
capital  of  at  least  £500.  If  he  was  worth  that  amount,  he 
was,  on  arrival  ia  the  colony,  presented  with  a  grant  of  600 
acres  of  land,  and  so  in  prouoriiou  for  any  greater  amount  of 
property  he  brought  with  him  either  in  goods  or  money. 
ISul  11  hia  oajiital  wus  less  than  .£500  he  was  not  allowed  aa 
acre.  Mr.  Wentworth  showed  In  very  couvinoing  terms  the 
impolicy  and  injnatioe  of  ibis  tegnUtion.  He  proved  con- 
clusively that  large  cnpitalista  usually  took  to  graziag  as  a 
pursuit — with  the  hope  doubtless  of  acouraulatingfortanes  and 
leaving  the  colony — that  they  contributed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  social  and  moral  advanoement  of  tbe  community,  and 
oompurativoly  little  to  the  employment  of  labour;  while  mea 
possasaed  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  would  be  sura 
to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  thus  make  muoh 
more  valuable  and  permanent  colonists.  In  fact  the  moat 
able  and  interesting  chapter  of  bis  booh  is  devoted  to  showinjf 
that  it  was  "the  truest  interest  of  the  mother  country  to 
promote,  by  every  possible  means,  the  increase  of  settlers  and 
the  estension  of  agrioultare."  He  says,  in  recommeuding 
the  policy  of  encouraging  many  small  oapitaltstB  instead  of  a 
few  large  ones: 

B;  Uie  preheat  sjBteoi  the  emigtaat  mast  poeaeM  »t  leMt  £500,  or  th* 
govtTDmeiit  will  not  BdnatioQ  his  g<>ing  out,  or  gnat  bjm  tuj  Isiid  on  bii 
trriioL  Tbi)  eTuifcnul  puieeming  il^OU  will,  od  bis  srrinl,  raCMTa  •  ^nnt 
sf  Hie  haiidml  :iurvio(  land  in  pirpeCuitj,  sod  if  he  pcmetioB  gnMti  pn^Brtv. 
he  irill  rehire  mote  Imd  b  pmpVTtioQ,  up  lo  twn  fboawnd  Bona.  Noir,  in 
lbs  fine  |iUi%,  Iha  ininimum  of  pmjrart;  cpquirad  in  tbe  amignni  is  fixed  lar 
too  bigb,  I'lir  n  capiLdl  considentM.v  leaa  \haa  £500  will  onabJe  a  nun  to 
beooma  ■  saltier  in  Nsx  Saulh  Wnifs ;  and  wbj  not  Ndora  It  to  tbe  lowest 
amouDl  that  viil  aaswec  ?  I(  is  oliiiona,  thit  hj  fixing  Ihe  Mpjlal  lEqnited 
oo  bii(h,  panoaa  of  le&t  propeft;  am  prevsntcd  mat  anKgradng,  irbereaa  in 
tinth,  tbe  goTarameat  should  Bmxiunu^  men  of  small  capital,  ol  about  £200 
ia  piebreiice  to  all  olhern.  for  such  mea  will  settle  oq  their  tarma,  follon 
acricultural  putauita,  and  i^mplo;  luuat  labonc  ia  prupoiljoa  la  their  mpital  i 
and  cartdial;  ths  goTeinmiiac  dboiilJ  ifiie  the  greatest  eauoungeateBt  lo  lbs 
dasoription  ot  aeitlers  that  umploj  [noit  la'ioiir,  lo  tba  man  wba  iuTNt«  his 
pnnnrtj  id  tiltoge  a^cultnre.  Ths  adranliiga  of  anoonraiiing  tillajc*  agrioul- 
tiinato  will  appear  Irom  tbia  i^imumstaai-'e:— a  eettlvt  puaeeeaiag  £200  ai[utal, 
liriiiK  00  and  cultiTatin;  bis  l^irm,  vrill  tim[ilo7  and  subaiat  four  iabtmnn. 
AnolBat  saltier  poaaueeing  £^0OU  eapita',  and  inTestiag  it  lit  giuing — that  la, 
in  banted  oaltU  and  ataeep,  <rll  oat  em|ilor,  if  in  bomed  oattle,  mora  than 
(Out  maa:  and  if  in  aheep,  than  aacnn  meu.'  Hov  muoh  grfsiar  ibarefnn  it 
tba  advnniSKH  tn  tha  povummf  at  ar  lltat  doscripIioD  of  seiJer  whiah  I  call  the 
bliag"  >>"Mk<r  thin  tli«  ~.J2iug  autllur.  It  ia  IbHtdfon  tlia  man  vC  small 
ptopetlj'  aliq  caunui  I'lj.^o^v  iD  ^jzin:,  who  oiitBt  aiid  will  lire  on  aud 
oultiTutv  bis  (jrui,  and  h"<u  will  sTiploj'  moat  btbour,  that  eboulil  b«  •ncounged 
b/  tbe  gotemiiieiK  b  praUruncc  lo  a  1  othara. 
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In  order  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  laboor,  and  to  promoU  ttt 
settlement  in'  the  colony  of  an  industrioiis  and  uirifty  agn- 
cultural  population^  capable  of  parohasing  and  oonsimiiiig  • 
large  amount  of  British  manufactures,  B&.  Wentwozth  pro- 
pounded an  ingenious  scheme  for  a  system  of  free  emim&m 
— a  scheme  which  proved  him  to  be  a  patriot  as  wm  u  • 
man  of  ability  and  foresight.  The  advooacy  later  in  lift  of 
measures  having  an  opposite  tendency  to  those  which  hen 
warmly  supported  when  influenced  by  the  generous  ardsncy 
of  youth — ^the  course  which  he  took  when  he  himself  haa 
become  a  wealthy  man  and  a  great  grazier — ^may  lessin  oor 
admiration  of  the  patriot  but  cannot  detract  from  the  tbOitf 
of  the  writer. 

In  those  times,  however,  there  were  other  causes  than  tin 
want  of  the  required  amount  of  capital  which  prevented 
reputable  men  in  humble  circumstances  firom  emigntiiig  to 
Austndia ;  and  these  causes  Mr.  Wentworth  endeavoued  to 
remove.  All  persons  wishing  to  emigrate  as  settlers  to  New 
South  W^los  had  first  to  make  application  by  memorial, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  for  per- 
mission to  do  so.  The  applicant  had  to  produce  satisfactoiy 
certificates  as  to  his  character,  his  capital,  the  number  of  hn 
family,  and  to  take  other  steps  involving  a  knowledge  ef 
officid  routine,  and  neoessit&tmg  an  observance  of  offidal 
forms  which  few  or  none  among  the  working  classes  were 
likely  to  possess  or  to  be  able  to  comply  with.  When,  how- 
ever, the  applicant  had  overcome  idl  official  impedimente, 
was  able  to  produce  the  necessary  amount  of  capiUil,  and  kiB 
request  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  to  Australia  was  favourably 
entertained,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary, 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy : — "  Sir,  I  am  directed  by  my  Lord  Bathunt  to 
acquaint  you  that  he  has  given  permission  to  A.  B.  to  proceed 
to  New  South  Wales  as  a  free  settler ;  and  I  am  to  desire 
that  you  will  make  to  him,  upon  his  arrival,  a  grant  of  la&d 
in  proportion  to  the  means  which  he  may  possess  of  bringifig 
it  into  cultivation.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  B. 
Wilmot  Horton."  This  was  the  only  warrant  to  the  Go- 
vernor for  conferring  on  the  successful  applicant  for  leave  to 
emigrate  a  quantity  of  land  in  proportion  to  his  capital ;  and 
on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  this  kind  most  of  the  land 
acquired  by  the  early  immigrant  colonists  was  granted. 

Such  were  the  impediments  to  the  emigration  of  people  of 
humble  means  and  position  at  that  time ;  and  to  the  remoTsI 
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of  these  impedimenta  Mr.  Wentworth  eaooessfiilly  applied 
himself.  Hia  soheme,  which  was  to  be  in  a  great  measure 
self-supporting^  was  perhaps  of  too  elaborate  and  complicated 
A  character  to  work  well  at  that  early  period  ef  Australian 
eolonisation  ;  and  as  it  was  never  brought  into  operation  it 
needs  no  fiirther  notice  here.  The  arguments,  however, 
which  he  adduced  in  favor  of  the  emigration  of  the  working 
dlasses,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  diffused  respecting  the 
zeaouroes  of  the  colony,  achieved  indirectly — ^if  not  by  the 

rdoular  method  he  advocated — ^the  object  he  had  in  view ; 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  British  public  to  the 
saperior  attractions  presented  by  Australia  as  compared  with 
other  countries  and  colonies,  he  largely  assisted  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  great  stream  of  population  which  soon  after  com- 
menced to  flow  towards  its  shores. 

Mr.  Wentworth's  defence  of  Governor  MacquariCi  and  hia 
attacks  on  the  exdusives,  are  amongst  the  most  happy  and 
yigorous  of  his  efforts  as  an  author.  The  following  passages 
wfll  give  a  good  idea  of  his  style  and  sentiments,  ana  convey 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  condition  of  colonial  society  at  that 

period : — 

Tha  <ii»tingniahmg  dhuioUriBtio  in  th«  state  of  sodetj  ii  to  bt  tnoed  to 
fhaoaniiB  whidi  lad  to  the  ozigin  of  the  oolonj  itaelf.  For  aome  oonaidanble 
tine  aftai  its  foondUUion,  there  were  of  ooune  only  two  clMOiB,— ftee  pewmi, 
meit*'"g  ilmoet  exolueivelj  of  the  dvil  and  xailitaiy  oJQSioeri  who  wen 
■ttir^'^  to  the  eetablishmen^— and  oonviote  eentenoed  to  variona  tenna  of 
tnuKTOOrtatioa.  The  distinction  between  these  claaMo  was  so  hioadlj  drawn 
that  it  aoon  prodvoed  a  marked  influenoe  on  the  oondoct  of  each.  Tha  fonner 
beoanis  oonseqoential  and  ovarbaaring ;  the  latter  eqaally  humble  and  snb- 
miaaivB.  After  a  few  years^  howerer,  a  third  daas  alowly  spmng  np^  com- 
nd  of  psnons  who  had  been  conTicts,  and  had  gradaaUr  become  free  either 
the  expiation  of  their  raqnctive  sentsnces,  or  b^  pardon.  Thia  interme- 
'  okas  soon  acqaiied  the  distinotiTO  appellation  of '^emandpiBts;" — a 
bj  which  ther  are  still  known,  and  which  serres  to  contia-distingaiBh 
tfafln  fram  thoss  whose  emigration  has  been  tolontanr.  The  emandpists  soon 
Made  considerable  strides  in  number,  character,  and  wealth,  but  tor  a  long 
pflciad  ther  possessed  no  visible  influence  in  society ;  for  the  wpoa  dasa, 
which  haJ  also  gained  some  aoceedon  of  strength,  though  bj  no*meana  a 
pcopoortionate  aceeasion,  as  well  by  roluatary  emigration,  as  by  the  gradual 
sngmantatian  which  oceuired  fnmi  time  to  time  in  the  dyif  and  military 
MtaUiahmsntiy  kept  as  much  aloof  from  the  emandpists  as  from  the  conTicts 
tfaoaaslTas,  enduring  no  association  with  them  except  for  puiposss  of  aers 
lalsfeBt  or  confcnienoe.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appsar,  such  waa  the  am>- 
nnoa  of  eoe  party,  and  such  the  serrility  of  the  other,  that  the  fonner  dass 
did  not  heap  degradation  on  the  latter  with  mors  indifGsrence  than  theae 
assmad  to  oidure  it,  as  if —pending  the  period  of  serritode— thq^  had 
ao^oiied  a  habit  and  predilectioo  for  alayeiy,  too  inveterate  for  any  subssquent 
enjoyment  of  freedom  to  remoTe.  Thus  an  azistociatic  junta  gradually 
aiosa^  who  mMopoUaBd  all  dtuationa  ef  power,  dignity,  and  eiaolumeat, 
and  at  last  gaiaaa  nch  an  aaoooidenpy  that  they  wan  abU  ta  a  long  while 
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to  doiaineei  ilikp  over  the  ptnrninMiC  and  tb*  pMiplc     And  to  ttA  > 
of  iimltBCO   did  the;  at  last  canj  Ifaeir  pntrnaicna,  tbal  ^mj  «    ' 

thenuAlTea  poueMftd  of  «quul  right  to  ih«  Ciaierixia'a  oDofid** 

alaoi  in  tba  atnH  relation  U  bin)  wbiob  the  nohililj  •!  Uii*  m 
tha  k  iag,  and  were  dc  jure  hia  hefFditiu?  raunaelUmk. 

Th«  whole  power  and  neari>  (he  nhsle  properlv  aiMl  comiiMna  ^  ttt  4 
wan  ia  the  hands  of  the  few  who  ha4  risen  lo  thia  uaadeiKj  at  lb*  i^ 
and  to  theatideotdalRcaentand  oppnsaion  of  th*  eommoDitj  at  kr|«;i 
enn  in  those  inatanoes  where  tb*  emandpitts  bad  twm  allond  lO  aiqiM 
amne  little  aSnenoe  Iheir  aucoees  waa  to  be  tiated   to  tba  fiAliunan  md  p^ 
teotion  aSordfd  them  bj  eome  menber  or  other  of  Um   tiataavSo  ^pn,  n 
«hoig  thar  eitbar  aated  as  aseata  in  the  diaponl  of  tiMrcAa«diM  (b(  ii  *>' 
oontirJered  h;  there  f;«nt]eman  drrogalory  fram  tiuAtiigaiij  to  itrpAq-'- 
sail  opuDi;),  or  elee  ceuMled  to  <he  ponbgw  uf  uooda  oa  ibaiiown  aas'.- 
At  the  pKiBperitj  and  importaiu«  bowever  of  thia  faction,  (for ■neb  h  c- 
pnper  appellklion)  Oovcmar  Uscquorie.  seeing  tbit  the  power  wUdi  li-'.i 
had  Btlaiiisd  waa  iDliTeni*e  of  the  Terr  end  fui  which  the  oolu/  imU  Im 
been  inalitat«d, —  lavalled  many  a  dndl;  blow  doii^ihia  tanf  u  '~ 
•dniiiuatnitiiia  ;  and,  alibou|[h  be  uDba|ipIlf  aid  not  me     ~ '  '~ 
them  atto.etbet,  be  at  tout  abore  them  of  all  exelnnTe 
IDB7  be  aaserted,  for  ever  diunDpil  them  of  all   bnt  t 
aalabliBh  the  domination  whioh  thcj  ao  long  txtniiM.     Ukt  Itt  JtAa 
jofClfler'a  bag  of  nrpenta,  their  nalara  is  not  altoicd,  bat  tb^  bn*  ll|fl|f 
last  tbeit  poiaanous  fiuigB,     .    .    .         Accordinyl j  «««n  ^mimii^  iA> 
ma  tonussw  aoougb  to  iKcom*  the  ot^'ect  of  tba  OoTnor^  fiiiiiiitwi^i  Ml 

Cteutiiin,  wai  in»tantl;  bnct  ij  (bis  pact  In  fall  cry.     Not  ooamtviQ 
iting  op  snd  giTing  a  fn'ea  colonring  to  dwtj  litUa  blaniah  whbb  OJ 
Muld  ducoTar  in  the  indiiidnal'B  hialory.  thej  eavpled  not  to  (■foUtk  * 


and  obluqu;r.  "bicli  \ht  iadebtiEaMe  and  raoanom  iQaiifait;  of  dtH'bdie 
Goatrivnj  to  throw  in  hie  wi;,  thin  hnmotie  and  npdghl  GoTamoi  aolMoJ 
his  fount  with  the  undevilliog  inflrxibilitj  of  a  man  wbo  hiui*  thai  ka  ■■ 
pDtining  the  paib  of  bommt  and  daly.  In  vein  did  ihe;  a—jl  In  m 
open  ceDHUt,  in  vain  did  ibvy  seek  to  UDdatmiM  him  b;  aeenc  inl>w|ai  ■ 
tationa. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  olass  upon  whom  Mr.  W^t: 
worth  thus  poured  the  viale  of  his  wrath  the  readvr  will  U~' 
in  mind  the  bitterness  of  the  social  and  politicul  qnaml: 
which  then  raged  in  the  colony,  and  draw  ttia  coBoiaA"-! 
oooordinglv  ;  not  forgetting  that  the  fleroenen  of  tit  str'' 
engendered  in  such  contests  is  generally  in  prouortion  to  th' 
oarrowneBS  of  the  stage  on  which  they  sre  foag&L 

During  Mr.  Wentworth's  stay  at  the  University  he  ooopfta^ 
with  twenty-five  others  in  the  oompositioD  of  a  priEe  po«m  l^^ 
the  subject  of  Australia.  His  production,  allhoagb  awarf^' 
only  the  Beoond  place  by  the  judges,  is  dow  anivemli; 
regarded  as  first  in  poiot  of  merit,  although  his  ancoeaaftQnn' 
waa  the  oelebrated  W.  Maokworth  Prsed,  then  oonMdund  oc- 
Of  the  most  rietQgand  talented  young  mefl  in  Englacd 

iii.  Wentworth's  poem  is  soweUlmown  tliot  itUaaadbr! 
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to  qaote  it  here  at  any  length.  The  foUowing  passage, 
zefbrring  to  the  penal  origin  of  the  colony,  is  strongly  expres- 
sive of  his  ardent  desire  for  the  introdnotion  of  a  free  pea- 
santry and  free  institutions : 

LftBd  of  1117  hope ;  soon  may  this  early  blol 
Amid  thy  growing  honoon  oe  foi^ ; 
Moon  mi  J  a  freeman's  hope,  a  fEwman'a  blade 
Nerve  every  arm,  and  gleam  threogh  every  glads. 

The  eonolasion  of  the  poem,  although  so  frequently  quoted 
as  to  have  become  almost  hackneyed,  is,  notwithstanding  its 
•light  tinge  of  rant,  one  of  its  finest  passaffes.  The  last  four 
lines — ^in  allusion  to  Australia  being  we  latest  bom  of 
Britannia's  offspring — are  as  follows : — 

May  this  thy  laet-bom  infant  then  arise 
T»  glad  thy  heart  and  peet  thy  parent  eyei^ 
And  Aostralasia  rise,  with  flag  onforled, 
A  new  Britannia  in  another  world  I 

It  is  painfril  to  think  that  in  old  age  Mr.  Wentworth 
liss  deserted  the  land  which  he  so  loved  and  honoured 
in  hia  youth,  because,  as  it  is  said,  he  cannot  brook  those 
demooratio  institutions  or  endure  that  full  measure  of  popular 
liberty  which  he  at  one  time  so  ardently  advocated. 

Governor  Brisbane's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science  was  as 
strong  as  his  inclination  for  the  performance  of  his  official 
dotiea  was  weak.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  establishment 
of  sn  association  which  assumed  the  somewhat  pretentious 
title  of  tiie  Philosophical  Society  of  Australaaiai  It  consisted 
id  about  a  dozen  members,  most  of  them  dvil  or  mili« 
tsry  officers.  There  were,  during  its  short  existence, 
several  papers  of  interest  read  at  its  meetings;  but  the 
lemoteness  of  the  colony  firom  the  great  centres  ci  science  and 
Uten^ure,  and  the  paucity  of  gentlemen  |>06sessed  of  tiie 
necessary  attainments  ana  leisure  to  contribute  to  its  pro- 
ceedings, could  hardly  have  permitted  even  its  parent  and 
most  sanguine  supporter  to  expect  for  his  bantling  a  very  bril« 
lisnt  or  very  lengthy  career.  Apart  also  firom  the  causes  just 
xeferred  to  there  were  others  of  a  social  and  political  nature 
which  were  sufficient  to  account  for  its  brief  existence.  "  I 
sm  sorry  to  add,'*  said  one  of  its  most  active  sunporters, 
*'that  the  infeuit  society  soon  expired  in  the  baneftil  atmos- 
phere of  distracted  politics  which  unhappily  clouded  the 
short  administration  of  its  president'*  The  whole  of  its 
members  were  of  course  of  the  ''  exclusive''  class ;~  men  who 
xeoognised  no  merit  and  acknowled  no  ability  in  those  who 
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did  not  belong  to  their  own  diqae.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
papers  recorded  amongst  their  transaotions  were  edited  by 
one  o£  their  nomber,  Mr.  Barron  Field,  and  given  to  the 
world  in  his  Memoirs  on  New  South  Wales,  a  work  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1825.  It  contained,  in  addition  to  tiie 
papers  of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  a  few  tracts  of  a  ISb 
kind,  some  original  productions  of  the  editor,  in  poetiy  u 
well  as  prose.  The  latter,  descriptiye  chiefly  of  the  wx^s 
voyage  to  Australia  and  journeys  undertaken  therein,  ii 
written  in  a  somewhat  flippant  and  superfioial  althoun^  not 
an  assuming  or  unpleasing  style ;  the  former  is  sad  mbbish ; 
and  indeed  the  feebleness  of  tiie  whole  production  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  vigorous  and  practital  J^^^^rmM^  U 
Mr.  Wentworth's  book.  One  writer  spoke  as  a  son  of  the 
soil  and  a  patriot,  the  other  as  a  mere  bird  of  passage^  a 
sojourner  who,  although  living  in  the  country,  never  looM 
upon  it  as  his  home,  and  therefore  took  no  pleasure  in  con- 
templating its  beauties  and  experienced  no  pain  in  revealing 
its  defects.  A  journey  whien  he  made  into  the  western 
interior  gives  a  picture  of  colonial  pastoral  life  of  that  period 
(1822),  which  is  probably  truthful,  although  not  very  flatter- 
ing. He  says  that  on  the  grazing  stations  the  convict  se^ 
vants,  the  stockmen,  shepherds,  and  watchmen,  being  for  the 
most  part  left  to  themselves,  do  little  but  drone  aboat  their 
fllthy  nuts,  and  having  as  much  milk,  mutton,  and  flour  pro- 
vided as  they  can  eat  and  drink,  have  little  need  for  exertion. 
The  stockmen  did  not  see  their  cattle  once  in  six  months 
perhaps;  and  the  shepherds  were  proportionally  negligent 
If  capitalist  graziers  could  make  large  profits  out  of  such  a 
system,  he  thinks  that  smaller  settlers,  who  would  live  on 
their  own  land  and  attend  to  their  own  business,  could  not 
fail  to  thrive  in  a  still  greater  degree.  His  picture  of  the 
infant  township  of  Bathurst  is,  however,  of  a  more  pleasing 
character : — 

<^  October  13, 1822,  arrived  in  good  time  at  the  township  of 
Bathurst.  Here  we  set  up  our  rest,  and  pitched  our  tent  for 
the  Sabbath,  on  the  naturally  cleared  land  of  the  winding 
banks  of  the  Macquarie,  which  are  here  and  there  edged  with 
a  few  swamp-oaks.  I  could  hardly  believe  I  was  travelling 
in  New  Holland  this  day ;  so  diflerent — so  English — is  the 
character  of  the  Bcenery---downs,  meadows  and  streams.  .  •  • 
You  may  see  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Stockmen,  cattle, 
and  sheep  occasionally  form  your  horizon,  as  in  Old  Holland 
— ^a  Paul  Potter  or  Cuyp  effect  rare  in  New  Holland.     At 
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sunset  we  saw  wooded  hills,  distant  enough  to  displaj  that 
golden  blue  or  purple  which  landscape-painters  love.  The 
unoke  of  the  little  village  of  Bathurst  is  seen  for  miles  off, 
which  that  of  no  other  town  in  Australia  is.  These  things 
may  seem  trifling  to  an  English  reader ;  but  by  an  Ameri  can 
or  Australian,  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  eternal  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  monotonous  woods,  the  charm  of  emerging 
into  any  thing  like  European  scenery  will  be  duly  appreciated. 
•  .  .  An  English  sabbath-moming : — ^heavy  mist  slowly 
rolling  away,  lingering  with  a  light  cloud  across  the  tops  of 
(he  hills.  The  principal  chaplain  of  the  colony  (the  Kev. 
Samuel  Marsden),  who  happened  to  be  here  on  a  visit, 
performed  divine  service  in  the  Government  granary  (a  large 
brick  building)  to  about  sixty  people,  including  soldiers  and 
oonvicts.  After  service,  I  visited  a  few  of  the  small  settlers' 
hats,  and  found  the  parents  cleanly,  and  the  children  even 
expensively  dressed.  Rum,  the  bane  of  colonies,  has  scarcely 
yet  found  its  way  over  the  mountains ;  and  happily  the  town 
of  Bathurst  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  support  a  public  house." 

The  Boyal  Veteran  Company — the  name  under  which  were 

mbodied  as  a  local  corps  those  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 

Id  102nd  regiment,  or  New  South  Wales  corps,  who  chose 

I  remain  in  the  colony  when  that  regiment  was  recalled  for 

le  part  it  had  taken  in  the  arrest  of  Governor  Bligh — was, 

October  1823,  disbanded;  and  about  the  same  time  its 

rmer  commander.  Colonel  Johnston,  died   at  Annandale, 

\r  Sydney.     This  was  the  last  of  that  reinnrkable  regiment 

ich,  having  been  called  into  existence  in  England,  in  1790, 

the  especial  purposes  of  the  colony — then  only  known  as 

any  Bay — was  popularly  termed  "  the  condemned  regi- 

\t ;"    but    into    whose    ranks — foreseeing    probably    the 

)rtunities  which  the  settlement  of  a  new  country  was 

y  to  present — entered  many  young  men  of  more  than 

lary  ability  and  energy  of  character.     Their  expectations 

more  than  realised,  for  to  many  of  these  soldiers  of 

le — rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers — the  opportunity 

d  to  be  that  tide  in  their  affairs  which  taken  at  the 

led  on  to  fortune.     Almost  all  the  Veterans — although 

were   offered    free  pa8san;es    to    England    when    the 

ny  was  disbanded — preferred  to  remain  in  tbe  land 

they  had  long  re^rarded   ns  their  home,  and  in  which 

>f  them  had  not  only  murriud  and  brought  up  families 

3v 
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but  bad  acquired  possessions  of  no  inconsiderable  extent  snd 
value.  Probably  no  Ehiglisb  regiment  ever  embodied  contained 
so  many  bard-beaded,  pusbing,  and  ambitious  men  as  this 
**  condemned"  Isew  Soutb  Wales  Corps,  and  most  assured! j 
few  soldiers  ever  enjoyed  sucb  cbances  of  acquiring  wealth. 
Arrogant,  pretentious,  and  domineering,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  tbeir  conduct  was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  almost 
uncontrolled  powers  with  wliich  they  were  in  vested — ^powers 
having  tbeir  origin  rather  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  position  than  in  any  positive  act  or  intention  on  the 
part  of  tbe  British  Government  However  great  their  failings 
as  men  or  as  soldiers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  them 
were  formed  of  the  right  stuff  for  colonists  ;  and  in  helping 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  empire  they  left  their  maA 
everywhere. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  occupation  of  large  tractB  d 
public  lands  under  license  first  became  general  Govenior 
Macquarie,  although  he  made  liberal  grants  of  free- 
hold land,  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
stockholders  to  take  up  and  occupy  unalienated  country 
witbout  a  special  authority  or  lease  from  himself  Tbe 
consequence  was  tbat  numbers  of  settlers,  who  were  not 
sufl&ciently  influential  at  Government  House  to  procure 
tbe  desired  permission,  were  greatly  straitened  for  want 
of  grazing  ground  ;  and,  altbougb  their  cattle  might  be 
dying  for  want  of  water  or  feed,  many  of  them  were  denied 
tbe  liberty  of  crossing  tbe  Nepean  River  to  make  use  of  the 
abundant  grass  and  water  to  be  found  in  tbe  great  country 
beyond.  These  restrictive  (Jovernment  regulations  were  of 
course  frequently  evaded,  and  the  unauthorised  occupation 
which  ensued  was  consequently  described  as  squatting. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  that  afterwards  misapplied  tenn. 
Subsequently,  when  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  lively  granted 
depasturing  licenses  to  all  who  applied  for  tbem,  the  epithet 
by  which  they  were  at  first  rightly  described  becao* 
unsuitable ;  it  was,  however,  still  adhered  to,  and  has  cofl* 
tinued  to  the  present  time.  The  first  occupation  licenses,  or 
tickets,  as  they  were  called,  gave  the  holder  tbe  right  o^ 
grazing  over  a  specified  block  of  sixteen  square  miles.  Thii 
is,  two  miles  in  every  direction  from  his  station  or  hut.  Ihi* 
occupation  license  was  terminable  by  the  Government  attfj 
time  by  six  months'  notice ;  and  a  good  deal  of  ciire  ^^-^ 


sreeight  seem  to  have  been  exercised  to  avoid  giving  any 
_ToundB  for  olaims  of  vested  rights  on  the  part  of  oocupiera 
in  after  years. 

Some  improvement  in  the  morale  of  the  population  eeema 
^^_j  have  taken  place  during  Governor's  Brisbane's  period  of 
rule.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  favour  shown  by  his 
iredeceBBor  to  the  prison  olast,  although  dictated  probably 
ty  motives  of  huniauity,  and  prompted  by,  a  siaoere  desire 
for  the  elevation  of  fallen  fellow-meo,  hod  produced,  in  many 
»f  the  conviota,  an  effect  the  reverse  of  beneficial.  The 
bomber  of  minor  offencen  against  the  laws,  and  breaohea  of 
jublic  orders  and   regulationB,  had  groally  increased  during 

e  time.  Under  Brisbane's  Government,  although  the  laws 
e  more  strielly  administered,  the  number  of  persons  con- 
ytcted  annually  was  much  smaller.  This,  however,  refers 
more  to  the  minor  class  of  orimea  than  to  capital  or  serious 
iffenoes  ',  and  was  possibly  doe -to  a  stricter  enforcement  of 
he  rules  for  convict  management,  and  a  knowledge  on  the 
lart  of  the  prisoners  that  they  were  more  likely  than  before 
o  be  punished  for  such  ofiences,  rather  than  to  any  im- 
provement in  their  morals  or  altera'ion  in  their  character. 

In  one  respect  moreover,  there  was  e.  remarkable  escepcion 
O  the  comparative  decrease  in  crime.  Buahrongiiig  beciuue 
k>i  the  first  time  a  prominent  offence.  This  particular  phaiie 
if  oonviot  life  had  existed  for  years  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
bat  in  New  South  Wales  it  had  not  hitherto  been  rifu. 
The  new  country  to  the  westward,  now  being  rapidly  taken 
tip  by  stockholders,  offered  great  temptations  to  the  mure 
uring  and  reckless  of  the  convicts  to  attempt  to  exist  by  a 
jf6  of  plunder.  Captain  Fennell.  the  eomTiiondaut  of  the 
district,  had  bis  head-q^uarters  at  Bathuret ;  and  a  horse 
psttrol  had  been  established  eliieSy  for  the  protection  of  the 
pullying  settlt-Ts  against  the  depredations  of  the  blauks  ;  but, 
klmost  before  the  blncks  had  been  quieted,  a  more  formidiible 
Bvil  in  the  shape  of  bands  of  bushraugi'is  sprang  up  and  . 
demanded  energetic  efforte  for  its  suppression  The  moat  | 
Damerous  and  daring  of  these  gangs,  and  one  which  for  a  ' 
short  period  kept  the  district  in  a  &tute  of  great  alarm,  origi- 
nated with  six  or  eight  convicts  employed  un  two  farm^^ear 
BathorsL  These  men,  abandoning  their  employment,  [irm>d 
tliemaelves  with  muskets  and  such  other  wcupmis  us  tliey 
icould  moat  readily  procure,  and  couipelleJ  umu.  of  the      " 
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prisoners  to  join  them  in  an  insurrection  which  appears  to 
nave  had  no  other  object  than  an  escape  from  restraint,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  such  indulgences  as  they  ooold  obtaiu  by 
plunder.  On  one  station  they  shot  the  overseer  because  he 
refused  to  join  them,  and  this  produced  such  an  effect  on 
others  that  their  numbers  soon  increased  to  eighty  or  s 
hundred  men,  who  ravaged  the  settlers'  farms  for  miles  in  all 
directions.  They  treated  their  victims  in  accordance  with 
what  they  considered  their  deserts.  Those  who  were  regarded 
as  good  masters  escaped  very  lightly,  while  those  who  had  a 
character  for  harshness  and  severity  towards  their  depend- 
ents suffered  accordingly.  They  soon  had  possession  of  large 
quantities  of  arms,  ammunition,  food,  ana  olothing ;  and,  if 
they  could  have  placed  confidence  in  each  other,  might  have 
set  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  at  defiance,  perhaps  fos 
years.  Dissensions  among  themselves  soon  led  to  the 
desertion  of  many  of  the  band,  and  the  ringleaders  sent  all 
the  others  whose  fidelity  th^  suspected  about  their  business. 
When  this  step  had  been  taken  only  thirteen  remained,  and 
these,  free  from  the  check  of  their  more  timid  or  less  des- 
perate companions,  gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained 
plunder  and  violence.  The  military  and  police,  with  two 
parties  of  volunteer  settlers,  were  despatched  in  pursuit  of 
the  robbers.  One  of  the  parties  of  civilians  first  fell  in  with 
them,  but  were  met  with  so  much  boldness  that  they  had  to 
retreat,  and  gave  such  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  numbers 
and  daring  of  the  bushrangers  that  a  request  was  sent  to 
Sydney  for  more  soldiers.  Nothing  was  done  before  the 
expected  reinforcement  arrived  ;  and  when  this  took  place  it 
was  found  that  the  alleged  formidable  organisation  had 
dwindled  to  such  small  propoilions  that  the  ordinary  poliM 
force  was  quite  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  diiiieiilty. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  his 
character  as  a  man,  was,  until  near  the  close  of  hii 
career,  an  unpopular  Governor.  The  people  could  not 
sympathise  with  his  philosophical  pursuits ;  but  tier 
could  understand  that  a  Governor  who  allowed  himself 
to  be  dictated  to,  or  managed,  by  his  own  officers  and  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged,  could  not  be  a  good  ruler.  A 
circumstance  which  raised  very  strong  feelings  agains-t  him, 
was  his  putting  a  stop,  in  1823,  in  a  most  iDJudicious  aad 
sudden  manner,  to  the  practice  of  receiving  into  the  public 
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Btcres  the  wheat  and  maize  of  the  settlers  at  a  fixed  priee, 
varying  for  the  former  from  seven  and  sixpence  to  ten  shil- 
lings a  bushel.  Instead  of  taking  the  whole  year's  supply, 
just  after  the  harvest,  at  a  fixed  price,  as  was  before 
oustomary,  only  the  quantity  absolutely  required  for 
consumption  during  the  ensuing  quarter  was  called  for  by 
tender.  This  alteration  in  a  long  established  but  vicious 
system,  which  had  given  rise  to  great  jobbery  and  injustice 
for  years,  was  productive  of  some  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
the  storekeepers  and  dealers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  the  settlers,  almost  as  cash,  their  grain  and 
produce,  knowing  that  it  would  be  taken  in  to  the  public  stores 
at  the  usual  price ;  but  to  the  settlers,  themselves  it  was 
absolute  ruin  They  were  as  a  class  much  indebted  to  money 
lenders  and  storekeepers,  and  these  people,  seeing  no  prospect 
under  the  altered  state  of  things  of  getting  their  money, 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  law  against  their  debtors,  and  in  many 
instances  seized  their  stock  and  sold  their  farms  for  a  third 
or  a  quarter  of  the  actual  value.  There  was  no  market  for 
the  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  maize  thus  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  left  upon  the  hands  of  the  growers  or  their 
creditors.  The  Government  had  been  bo  long  accustomed  to 
take  it  all,  that  no  private  traders  in  such  commodities  were 
prepared  to  purchase  what  the  settlers  had  to  dispose  of ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  grain  suddenly  fell  to  so  low  a  price 
as  scarcely  to  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage  to  market  The 
Government  purchased  the  first  quarterns  supply  for  about  a 
third  of  the  price  paid  in  previous  years,  and  the  lowness  of 
price  very  naturallv  begot  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  great 
superabundance  of  breadstufi's  in  the  colony.  Then,  as  Uiere 
'was  no  export  trade  nor  any  other  outlet  for  such  a  surplus, 
those  who  held  it  thought  it  was  almost  worthless,  and  under 
this  impression  gave  it  to  their  pigs  or  wasted  it  in  the  most 
careless  and  reckless  manner.  It  was  not  generally  per- 
ceived that  the  suddenly  altered  system  had  produced  a 
temporaiv  glut,  and  that  the  price  would  soon  rally  again. 
The  result  was,  as  the  season  advanced,  but  when  it  was  too 
late — when  a  great  part  of  the  produce  of  the  harvest  had 
been  consumed  by  animals  or  destroyed  by  carelessness — it 
was  perceived  that  instead  of  a  superabundance  there  would 
be  a  scarcity.  Under  the  alarm  created  by  this  discovery  the 
rise  in  price  was  quite  as  sudden  and  far  greater  than  the  fall 
had  beem  a  short  time  before.    From  an  almost  nominal  price 
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of  3s.  9d.  a  bushel,  wheat,  in  a  short  time,  rose  to  ;£!  4s. 
There  was  a  reluotanoe  to  sell  to  the  Government  even  at  this 
price,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
the  Commissariat,  a  vessel  was  chartered  to  proceed  to  India 
for  wheat  and  rice.  On  her  return  to  Sydney  some  of  the 
mercantile  class,  wishing  to  inconvenience  and  annoy  the 
Government  as  much  as  possible,  and  hoping,  no  doubt,  to 
reap  a  large  profit  by  private  enterprise,  gave  information  to 
the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  then  in  the  harbour,  who  seized 
vessel  and'cargo,  and  carried  ofiP  his  prize  to  India,  for  having 
infringed  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  in  carrying 
tea  ~  of  which  she  had  a  small  quantity  on  board — without  a 
license. 

The  sufferings  to  which  numbers  of  the  colonists  were 
exposed  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  bread,  were,  of 
course,  laid  to  the  Governor's  account,  and  served  to  increaie 
the  unpopularity  with  which  he  was  before  regarded.  That 
he  acted  from  the  best  and  purest  motives  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  that  the  system  which  he  wished  to  destroy  was  a  most 
pernicious  one  is  equally  certain ; — but  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences entailed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  change  were  far 
greater  than  the  evils  sought  to  be  remedied.  The  facts  show 
that  a  very  good  man  may  be  a  very  bad  ruler,  and  that 
evils  which  are  the  growth  of  years  and  have  become 
incorporated  with  the  social  and  mercantile  habits  of  a 
community,  are  not  to  be  rooted  out  by  a  sudden  wrench  or 
remedied  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

Governor  Brisbane's  position  was  anything  but  an  agree- 
able one  ;  checked,  controlled,  and  thwarted  by  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  official  class  and  their  friends  on  one  side, 
and  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  absolute  dislike,  by  the 
emancipists  and  the  lower  class  of  settlers  on  the  other,  his 
recal  by  orders  from  home  in  the  latter  part  of  1825  must 
have  given  rise  in  his  mind  to  feelings  of  relief  rather  than 
regret.  His  early  endeavours  to  defeat  the  selfish  designs  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  had  not  been  sufficiently 
thorough  to  command  the  respect  of  the  mass  of  the  colonists; 
while  his  well-meant  but  sudden  and  ill-advised  change  of  * 
long  established  system  had  produced  so  much  loss  and 
sufl'ering  as  to  make  them  dread  his  interference  and  suspect 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  A  step  which  he  took  before 
leaving  the  colony, — quite  inconsistent  with  his  previous 
conduct — butrayod  great  anxiety  to  stand  well  in  the  opinioa 
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of  those  to  whose  interests  and  claims  he  was  generally 
thought  to  be  inimical,  and  proved  tlie  strength  of  the  class 
prejudices  which  then  divided  the  community.  He  was, 
when  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England,  invited  to  a  public 
dinner  by  that  section  of  the  colonists  generally  known  as 
the  exclusionists.  But,  having  heard  that  only  a  select  class 
were  to  be  permitted  to  be  present,  he  refusea  to  accept  the 
invitation  if  all  who  wished  were  not  allowed  to  join 
in  the  demonstration,  provided  they  were  willing  to 
bear  their  share  of  the  expense.  The  gentlemen  who 
gave  the  invitation  thereupon  replied  that  they  respect- 
roily  declined  the  honour  of  his  Excellency's  company 
on  such  conditions.  On  the  leading  men  oi  the  emancipist 
class  becoming  aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  they  deter- 
mined to  invite  the  Governor  to  a  separate  banquet,  and 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  it  forthwith. 
Sir  Thomas,  probably  wishing  before  he  left  the  colony  to 
efface  as  far  as  possible  the  class  distinctions  which  embit- 
tered colonial  society,  again  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement  for  mutu^  co-operation,  and  named  to  the 
exolusionist  committee  six  persons  of  the  emancipist  party 
that  he  wished  to  be  present,  and  whose  admittance  be  con- 
sidered would  be  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  class  to  which 
thev  belonged.  In  reply  to  this  propos€il  the  exclusionists 
aaid  that  they  felt  themselves  placed  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  declining  to  make  any  further  preparation  for 
entertaining  his  Excellency,  and  begged  to  decline  the  honour 
of  his  company.  The  other  party  then  set  about  making 
their  arrangements  in  earnest,  and  the  banquet,  a  very 
sumptuous  one,  and  very  numerously  attended,  took  place  at 
Nash's  Hotel,  Parramatta,  a  few  days  afterwards,  'fhe  Go- 
Tomor,  by  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  acquired  so  much 
popularity  with  the  common  people,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
dinner,  public  meetings  were  neld,  and  very  flattering 
addresses  presented  to  him  before  his  departure. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  here,  that  although  the  term 
**  emancipist  party"  is  used  for  want  of  a  better,  it  had  at  this 
time  become,  in  some  respects,  a  political  designation,  and  did 
not  in  reality  correctly  define  the  legal  or  social  status  of  large 
numbers  of  those  included  in  it  All  among  the  colonists, 
whatever  their  origin,  who  desired  to  see  the  colony  freed 
from  the  domination  of  the  exclusionists,  and  who  wished 
the  free  institutions  of  the  parent  country  substituted  for  the 
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rule  of  a  petty  oligarchy,  were  ready  to  join  the  emandpisU 
in  their  endeavours  to  control  the  efforts  of  the  excluBioniets 
to  domineer  over  the  rest  of  the  community.  Several  of  the 
leading  emancipists  too,  were  gentlemen  who  had  heen 
originally  transported  for  offences  which,  whatever  their  legal 
consequences,  were  such  as  did  not  involve,  in  the  opinion 
of  society  generally,  any  loss  of  social  position,  or  afford 
sufficient  grounds  for  that  ostracism  which  the  exdusionisi 
class  sought  to  inflict  This  was  particularly  the  case  witli 
regard  to  Mr.  Eedfem  and  Mr.  Bland,  hoth  of  whom  had 
heen  surgeons  in  the  navy,  and  who  were  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  gentlemen  of  more  than  ordinary  culture  and 
attainments.  The  latter  had  been  transported  for  fighting  a 
duel,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot  his  opponent; 
and  the  former,  as  previously  explained,  for  a  hasty  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny  at  the  Non^ 
In  Dr.  Bland's  case  the  social  usages  of  the  time  were  at 
direct  variance  with  the  enactments  of  the  law ;  and,  what- 
ever the  moral  merits  of  the  case,  it  was  certainly  unreason- 
able for  society  to  inflict  a  heavy  punishment  for  compli  iDce 
with  the  requirements  of  the  arbitrary  code  which  it  had  set 
up.  Men  like  these — superior  in  attainments  and  cextaiolj 
not  inferior  in  moral  character  to  the  majority  of  the 
exclusionists — could  hardly  be  expected  to  submit  quietlr  to 
the  domineering  conduct  which  characterised  the  latter.  *  In 
addition  to  persons  of  the  class  referred  to  above,  what  was 
popularly  known  as  *'  the  emancipist  party"  contained  many 
young  men,  natives  of  the  country,  of  considerable  ability 
and  attainments.  It  also  included  many  colonists  of  humble 
but  reputable  origin,  who,  disliking  the  domineering  conduct 
of  the  exclusionists,  chose  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
emancipists  against  them.  It  will  be  easily  seen  from  what 
is  here  stated,  that  at  this  time  (1825)  the  term  ''emancipist 
party"  did  not  to  apply  exclusively  to  persons  of  convict 
ori<^riQ^  whose  sentences  had  expired  or  who  had  ret^c•ifed 
pardons.  The  unsuitableness  of  the  term,  and  the  disgrace 
which  attached  to  its  origin,  at  length  drove  it  almost  com- 
pletely out  of  use. 

Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  administration  lasted  somewhat  k^ 
than  four  years.  It  was  towards  the  latter  part  of  1825  ihat 
ho  received  intimation  that  his  successor  had  been  appoint<HJ.. 
smd  early  in  December  he  sailed  for  England,  having  on  ihe 
Ist  of  that  month  formally  transferred  the  reins  of  GoreiD- 
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ment  to  the  hands  of  Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  3rd  regiment  or 
Buffs.  Governor  Brisbane's  character  has  been  pourtrayed  in 
preceding  pages,  in  relating  the  incidents  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  therefore  need  not  be  further  alluded  to  here.  In 
spite  of  some  drawbacks  to  progress,  the  population,  trade, 
productions,  and  substantial  prosperity  of  tno  colony  rapidly 
increased  during  his  administration.  The  revenue  raised  in 
the  country,  which  was  but  j£36,231  in  1821,  reached 
£71.682  in  1825.  The  expenditure,  however,  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  increase,  and  in  the  latter  year  reached  £82,000. 
This  was  derived  from  import  duties  on  spirits,  wines,  and 
tobacco,  a  small  ad  volorem  duty  on  merchandise  not  of 
British  manufacture,  excise  duties  on  colonial  distilled  spirits, 
a  heavy  impost  on  coal  and  timber  whether  for  home 
consum[)tion  or  for  exportation ;  also  on  oils,  skins,  and 
several  other  articles,  and  licenses  to  publicans,  hawkers,  and 
others.  As  there  was  no  Custom  House,  the  duties  being 
collected  by  a  functionary  called  the  Naval  Officer,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  exports.  Some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  rising  trade  of  the  colony  may, 
however,  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  ending 
January  1824,  sixteen  ships,  of  a  total  burthen  of  5500  tons, 
cleared  out  from  Sydney  and  Hobart  Town  for  Great  Britain, 
with  cargoes  of  produce  valued  at  £100,000.  What  the  total 
▼alue  of  the  imports  of  the  year  was  is  not  recorded,  but  in 
the  following  year  (1825)  they  reached  £300,000.  The 
population  in  1825  was  33,075.  The  number  of  sheep 
237fi22,  and  the  horned  cattle  134,519  ;  the  land  in 
cultivation  45,514  acres,  and  the  wool  exported  411,600  lbs. 
*  the  quantity  haviug  been  nearly  trebled  in  throe  years. 
The  most  lucrative  and  flourishinc^  branches  of  commerce 
were,  however,  at  this  period,  what  were  called  the  island 
trade  and  the  whale  and  seal  fishery.  In  whaling  alone  the 
merchants  of  Sydney  had,  in  18*25,  nearly  thirty  ships 
enga/^ed,  while  many  others  were  employed  in  collecting 
sandal-wood,  pearl-shells,  biche-de-mer,  and  other  island 
produce. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Grovcmment  at  this  time  were 
Frederick  Goulbum,  Colonial  Secretary;  Frands  Forbes, 
Chief  Justice ;  Saxe  Bannister,  Attorney-General ;  John 
Stephen,  Solicitor-General,  Commissoner  of  the  Court  of 
Bequests,  and  subsequently  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ; 
Hackaness  was  Sheriff  ;  and  Carter,  Master  in  Equity.     The 
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only  barriBters  in  private  praotioe  were  W.  C.  WentworOi  and 
R.  Wardelly  LL.  U.  There  were  thirty-four  Justioes  of  the 
Peace,  the  only  stipendiary  one  being  D.  Wentworth,  Esq^ 
Police  Magistrate  of  Sydney. 

In  eoclesiastioal  matters,  the  Choroh  of  England  in  die 
oolony  was  nominally  snbjeot  to  the  See  of  Calcatta,  of 
which  the  celebrated  Dr.  Beginald  Heber  was  bishop ;  but 
his  was,  of  coursp,  a  very  shadowy  jurisdiction.  la 
Australia  the  Venerable  J.  Hobbes  Scott  waa  head  of  the 
Church,  with  the  title  of  Archdeacon.  This  gentleman's  case 
is  a  curious  instance  of  how  i^pointments  to  high  offices  in 
the  Church  were  conferred  in  those  days.  Mr.  Scott  had 
been  a  wine  merchant,  and,  fiBuling  in  that,  afterwards  camA 
out  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigge  when  that  gentleman 
was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  colony  under 
Macquarie's  administration.  For  Mr.  Scott*s  services  in  this 
humble  position — having  got  himself  ordained  on  his  retucn 
to  England — he  was  rewarded,  through  the  influence  of  his 
patron,  by  being  elevated  to  the  position  of  Archdeacon  of 
Australasia,  with  a  salary  of  jE2000  a  year.  The  result 
showed  how  unqualified  Mr.  Scott  was  for  the  position  into 
which  fortune  had  so  suddenly  and  strangely  elevated  him. 
The  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  were  nine  in 
number,  viz  :  the  Bev.  S.  Marsden,  chaplain  ;  with  assistant 
chaplains  stationed  at  the  following  places:  Sydney,  the 
Bev.  W.  Cowper  and  the  Bev.  R  Hill ;  Parramatta,  Rev.  T. 
Hassall ;  Liverpool,  Rev.  R  Cartwright ;  Windsor,  Rev.  J. 
Cross ;  Castlereagh,  Bev.  J.  Fulton ;  Campbelltown,  Bev.  T. 
Beddall ;  Newcastle,  Bev.  G.  A.  ^Iiddleton.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  there  were  the  Bev.  Fathers  Connally  and 
Therry.  The  only  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Churck 
was  the  Bev.  Dr.  Lang.  Of  Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers 
there  were  five — viz  :  Bev.  G.  Erskine,  Bev.  B.  Carvosso, 
Bev.  W.  Walker,  Bev.  W.  Horton,  and  Bev.  W.  Lawry. 

In  the  establishment  of  educational  and  training  institn- 
tions,  the  Government  had  by  no  means  been  neglectful  In 
addition  to  two  orphan  schools  or  asylums,  there  were  public 
schools,  supported  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  government 
funds,  at  Sydney,  Parramatta,  Windsor,  Bichmond,  Liverpool, 
Wilberforce,  Pitt  Town,  Castlereagh,  Newcastle,  Kissio; 
Point,  Hunter's  Hill,  and  Campbelltown.  There  was  also  an 
institution  for  the  children  of  aboriginal  natives — established 
first  at  Parramatta  and  afterwards  removed  to  Blacktown : 
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[Dt  either  from  the  neglect  of  those  who  had  charge  of  it,  ot 
e  disiaclication  or  iacapaoity  of  the  unfortunate  aboriginals 
fcemseWea,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prodactlve   of 
■y  very  beaefioial  reeulta. 


on APTEH 


■  Tub  gentlpmon  appointed  to  anooeed  Sir  Thoma*  Brisbane 
^  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  was  Lieutenant-General 
klph  Darling,  a  clever  but  narrow-minded  officer  who 
been  long  employed  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  who 
B  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  military  routine 
t  he  wits  »  most  unsuitable  person  to  preside  over  a  civil 
inistration.  Hearrivedin  Sydney  on  the  ISth  December, 
5,  and  relieved  Colonel  Stewart  from  hie  temporary  duties 
B  the  following  day.  Colonel  Stewart  had  administered  the 
pvernment  for  about  three  weeks  only.  Sir  Thomas  Bris- 
le's  latest  acts  had  made  him  so  popular  with  the  lower 
saes,  and  they  regretted  hia  departure  so  muoh,  that  they 
^  re  not  inclined  to  receive  his  successor  very  heartily,  and 
Biaeqaently  lie  was  allowed  to  land  without  a  single  oheer 
tsny  other  manifestation  of  popular  welcome.  There  were 
per  oanses,  however,  for  the  coolness  with  which  General 
irlinjj  was  received.  His  character  had  preceded  him.  It 
Ul  become  known  in  the  colony  that  he  was  a  mere 
pcial  formalist,  a  man  of  system  and  routine,  a  strict 
!  disciplinarian,  who  had  obtained  hia  rank  in 
)  army  and  had  been  selected  for  his  post  as  Governor 
her  for  his  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  otSce,  and  his 
^lity  with  the  pen,  than  for  his  achievements  with  the 
There  are,  perhape,  few  things  which  command 
popular  admiration  and  applause  to  such  an  extent  as 
military  talent,  and  there  are  few  amongst  the  populace  who 
look  with  much  favour   upon  mere  office  men,  scholars,  or 

Krics,  who  may  happen  to  occupy  positions  of  command. 
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These  foots  and  oonsiderations  fully  account  for  the  cool- 
ness  and  suspicion  with  which  the  new  Grovemor  ^ns 
regarded.  The  popular  party,  however,  with  Mr.  Wentworth 
at  their  head,  anxious  not  to  drive  him  into  the  ranks  of 
their  opponents,  determined  soon  after  his  arrival  to  offer  the 
propitiation  of  a  complimentary  address.  A  public  meeting 
was  forthwith  called,  at  which  Mr.  Wentworth,  in  moving 
the  proposed  address,  made  a  very  long  and  effective  speech. 
This  speech  was  intended  to  warn  and  to  guide  the  new  roler 
— to  place  before  his  view  the  course  he  ought  to  steer  and 
the  rocks  he  ought  to  avoid.  The  question  of  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands  was  also  a  very  prominent  topic  of  thii 
monitory  address.  It  was  averreo,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  had  grown  up  in  the  natiT9 
youth  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  favouritism  dis- 
played during  a  great  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  adznin- 
istrution  by  those  who  had  usurped  the  right  of  dealing  with 
the  waste  lands.  Upon  the  official  class,  and  their  friends 
the  immigrant  capitalists,  it  was  said  that  grants  of  v»*: 
tracts  of  fertile  soil  had  been  conferred,  while  the  natives  of 
the  colony  and  the  humbler  part  of  the  community  were 
almost  denied  a  home.  It  was  necessary  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony  that,  in  the  distribution  of  lands, 
the  native  youth  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the 
more  favoured  immigrant  class.  The  speaker  then  went  on 
to  advocate  the  extension  to  the  colonists  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  contended  that  unless 
these  were  conceded  it  was  vain  to  hope  that  justice  would 
be  done  or  discontent  eradicated.  Darling,  in  his  reply  to 
the  address,  confined  himself  to  safe  generalities.  The 
exclusionists  being  by  no  means  backward  in  their  attempts 
to  draw  the  new  Governor  into  their  ranks,  he  quick! j 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  two  powerful  parties,  almoeit 
equally  balanced  in  influence,  although  the  disparity  in  their 
numbers  was  of  course  very  great. 

General  Darling,  upon  assuming  office,  found  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  in  great  confusion.  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's  want  of  business  habits  was  notorious,  and 
this  was  no  doubt  the  principal  reason  for  his  early  recal.  He 
had  for  some  time  before  his  departure  been  at  variacce  with 
Mr.  Goulburn,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  and  under  these 
circumstances  afl'airs  had  drifted  into  a  condition  of  exti«xa« 
disorder.     Mr.  Goulburn's  place,  upon  his  retirement  from 
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ofBoe,  had  been  filled  by  Mr.  Alexander  Macleay,  a  gentle- 
man of  some  ability,  of  great  experience  in  official  business, 
and  of  considerable  celebrity  as  a  naturalist  and  a  man  of 
science.  It  was  resolved  by  the  new  Governor  and  the  new 
Secretary  to  re-model  and  re-organise  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service,  and  to  thoroughly  purge  them  of  the 
emancipist  and  convict  element  which  ha  d  been  introduced 
by  Governor  Macquarie,  and  allowed,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  continue  under  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  admiuistra- 
tion«  The  carrying  out  ot  this  measure  was  regarded  by 
the  emancipist  party  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  Governor 
Darling  was  their  enemy ;  that  he  had  leagued  himself  with 
the  exclusives,  and  that  they  had  no  favours  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Governor  Darling  and  Mr.  Macleay  into  the 
public  service  were  beneficial,  and  many  of  them  urgently 
required;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  exclusion 
of  persons  of  the  emancipist  class  from  public  employments 
was  a  harsh,  and,  considering  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  carried,  an  uncalled  for  measure.  It  is  true  that  the 
system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  which  before  prevailed 
was  lax  in  the  extreme  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
sufficient  checks  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  cases  of 
embezzlement  and  plunder  occurred  which  were  never 
detected,  and  for  which,  if  they  had  been,  the  delinquents 
could  not  be  brought  to  justice.  Darling  was  one  of  those 
men  who  never  do  things  by  halves,  and  the  system  he 
introduced  went  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Under  its  operation, 
order  and  regularity  were  introduced,  it  is  true,  but  the 
complicated  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks,  and  the 
multiplication  of  requisitions  and  forms,  was  carried  to  such  an 
excess  as  to  become  a  nuisance  of  a  very  formidable  character, 
and  to  cause  the  remedy  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  It 
frequently  happened,  under  these  elaborate  and  minute  red- 
tape  regulations,  that  the  loss  of  time  and  the  clerical  labour 
required  to  carry  out  the  necessary  forms  and  checks  attendant 
upon  a  requisition  lor  a  trifiing  article  or  service  needed  by 
the  Government  were  ten  times  more  than  the  value  of  the 
thing  itself.  A  convict  quarryman  or  stonemason,  if  he 
wanted  a  chisel  or  a  borer  sharpened  or  a  new  handle  supplied 
for  a  pickaxe,  had  to  procure  the  prescribed  forms,  get  them 
duly  siigned  by  the  proper  officers,  and  countersigned,  checked, 
and  inspectea,  with  as  much  regularity,  precision,  and  ela- 
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borate  attention  to  routine  as  if  the  worth  of  the  Bervioe  or 
the  value  of  the  thing  required  had  been  hundreds  of  poundi 
instead  of  a  few  farthings  or  pence  at  most  The  loss  of  time 
by  the  workmen  in  carrying  out  this  cambersome  sniem 
was  enormous,  and  most  of  £em,  detecting  instinctlTely  the 
weak  parts  of  the  plan  and  the  facilities  thereby  held  out  for 
laziness,  did  not  fail  to  multiply  their  requisitions  and  to 
urge  their  demands  for  fresh  tools  or  appliances  on  OTsry 
opportunity,  and  on  the  most  Mvilous  pretences,  in  order 
to  be  enabled  to  pass  their  time  in  the  comparative  idleness  of 
dancing  attcDdanoe  on  the  clerks  or  of&cers  while  therequind 
forms  were  being  prepared  and  inspected. 

It  is  almost  impossible  now  to  give  an  idea  of  the  absoxd 
extent  to  which  this  system  of  complicated  checks  sad 
regulations  was  carried.  Yet  it  was  not  bo  much  owing  to 
this,  as  to  what  his  Mends  called  his  anti-oonvict  policy,  dut 
Sir  Balph  Darling  grew  more  uopopular  every  day  with  om 
party  while  bv  the  other  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  kindeii 
of  patrons  ana  the  most  generous  of  men.  TTia  antagonistio 
position  in  reference  to  a  large  class  of  the  population,  and 
the  dislike  in  which  he  was  generally  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  colonists,  drove  him  to  regard  those  who 
composed  the  narrow  circle  of  the  exclusives  with  peculiar 
favour.  To  compensate  for  the  dislike  of  the  many  hd 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  personal  regards  of  the  few,  and  be 
did  not  hesitate  to  reward  their  attachment  by  lucrative 
appointments,  lavish  grants  of  land,  and  all  the  other  coveted 
favours  that  a  governor  had  the  power  to  bestow.  The  par- 
tiality thus  indulged  in  served  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  the  more,  because  many  of  the  lortunate  reci- 
pients were  unworthy  in.  character  and  low  in  public  esteem. 
They  were  for  the  most  port  designing  people,  who  by  artful 
and  selfish  conduct  had  ingratiated  themselves  into  favour; 
and  those  by  whom  the  Governor  was  generally  surrounded 
and  whose  advice  he  sought  were  contemptible  from  their 
imbecility  and  notorious  for  their  absurd  pretensions.  It  i» 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  under  such  a  condition  of  things 
a  social  war  more  bitter  than  had  prevailed  at  cmy  previous- 
time  Bhould  have  ensued.  The  Governor  and  his  poliov 
were  assailed  in  very  strong  terms  by  Mr.  Wentworth  and 
Dr.  Wardell  in  the  columns  of  the  Australian  newspaper, 
while,  in  the  Sydney  Gazette,  the  official  journal,  they  wtw 
praised  and  defended  in  a  way  which  was  as  nauseatiiig  ^^ 
fulsome  as  it  was  feeble  and  impotent. 
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One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor  Darling  was  the 
appointment  of  a  new  Legislative  Council.  The  Governor 
himself  was,  of  course,  the  president  The  official  members 
-were  Colonel  Stewart  (Lieutenant-Governor),  Chief  Justice 
Forbes,  Archdeacon  Scott,  and  Mr.  Secretary  Macleay ;  non- 
ofEloial — Messrs.  John  Macarthur,  Robert  Campbell,  sen.,  and 
Charles  Throsby.  The  fixecutive  Council  were  Colonel  Stewart, 
Chief  Justice  Forbes,  Archdeacon  Scott,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary. 

The  fineness  of  the  seasons  and  the  extraordinary  success 
which  had  attended  pastoral  pursuits  for  a  few  preceding 
years ;  the  consequent  influx  of  numbers  of  persons  of 
capital  who  desired  to  embark  in  grazing,  and  the  brilliant 
expectations  excited  by  the  extensive  operations  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Company,  occasioned  at  this  period  so 
remarkable  a  rise  in  the  price  of  live  stock  that  many  of  the 
old  aettlers,  who  possessed  large  flocks  and  herds,  suddenly 
found  themselves  very  wealthy  men.  The  example  of  the 
fortunes  they  had  so  easily  accumulated,  or  rather  which 
had  been  thrust  upon  them,  served  to  stimulate  other 
oolonists,  as  well  as  new  arrivals,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  a  perfect  mania  for  the  possession  of  sheep  and 
cattle  was  the  result  Dr.  Lang,  an  eye-witness  and  a  close 
observer  of  the  excitement  which  followed,  says :  **  Those  only 
who  witnessed  the  infatuation  of  multidues  in  England  on  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  companies  in  1825,  or  the  railway 
companies  of  a  later  period,  will  be  able  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  state  of  things  that  immediately  ensued  in  Nev7  South 
Wales  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany been  duly  announced  and  its  operations  commenced  in 

right  earnest,  than  the  sheep  and  cattle  mania 

instantly  seized  all  ranks  and  classes  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  mania  evinced  itself  in  impelling  whom- 
soever it  seized  to  the  cattle  market ;  and  as  my  own  residence 
in  Sydney  at  that  period  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
basy  scene,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the 
congregated  patients,  and  abundant  reason  to  wonder  how 
the  matter  would  end  :  for  burri.-^ters  and  attorneys ;  military 
oflieers  of  every  rank,  and  civilians  of  every  department; 
clergymen  and  medical  men  ;  merchants,  settlers,  and  dealers 
in  general,  were  there  seen  promiscuously  mingled  together, 
outbidding  each  other  in  the  most  determin.  d  manner,  either 
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in  their  o^n  personB  or  by  pTozies  of  certified  agricnltiiril 
oharacter,  for  the  purchase  of  every  Bcabbed  sheep,  or  scarB- 
crow  horse,  or  buffalo  cow,  that  was  offered  for  sale.  It 
was  universally  allowed  that  the  oaloulationa  of  the 
projectors  of  the  Agricultural  Company  ooald  not  possibly 
be  inaccurate.  •  Their  statements  and  reasonings  wen 
supported  by  arithmetical  arguments,  and  it  was  made  u 
clear  as  the  daylight  to  the  comprehension  of  stupidity  itaelC 
that  the  owner  of  a  certain  number  of  sheep  or  cattle  in  New 
South  Wales  must,  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  infallibly 
make  an  independent  fortune.  It  was  consequently  deter- 
mined on  all  hands  and  by  all  sorts  of  persons  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Company  should  not  be  the  only  reaper  of  this  golden 
harvest  The  professional  men  and  the  Sydney  merchanti^ 
who  had  become  extensive  sheep  and  cattle  owners,  generally 
employed  hired  overseers  to  manage  their  flocks  in  the 
interior;  but  there  were  individufds,  even  among  these 
classes,  who  thought  the  matter  too  good  to  be  entrusted  toe 
deputy,   and   accordingly  followed  their   purchases  to   the 

interior  themselves The  soldier  unbuttoned  his 

military  belt  to  become  a  keeper  of  sheep  ;  and  the  priest  .  . 
forsook  his  altar  to  become  a  herdsman  of  cattle.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  purchaser  had  money  to  pay  for  his  she^p 
and  cattle,  money  was  paid  ;  but  where  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, as  was  generally  the  case,  credit  was  allowed,  if  the 
individual  was  supposed  to  be  a  person  of  substancv;  and 
security  was  often  tendered  and  accepted  on  the  purchost^r's 
land.  One  gentleman,  who  had  a  large  herd  of  infeiior 
cattle,  got  them  disjjosed  of  in  this  way,  to  respectable  free 
settlers,  at  the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a-liead,  ^vith  security  on 
the  purchasers*  land  for  two  years,  and  ten  per  cent,  interest 
besides  on  the  whole  amouut  of  the  purchase,  till  ita 
ultimate  payment  ...  If  advice  was  given  in  company, 
it  was  by  all  means  to  get  good  stock,  for  there  was  nothing 
like  it  If  a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  it  was  either  whether 
Saxon  or  Merino,  or  iiue  or  coarse  woolled  sheep,  were  the 
most  profitable,  or  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  attend 
exclusively  to  the  wool,  or  to  combine  with  all  due  attention 
to  that  matter  of  universally  acknowledged  interest  a  propr 
regard  for  the  carcase.  In  short,  the  whole  community 
seemed  for  a  considerable  period  to  have  only  one  idea ;  and 
this  exclusive  and  universally  predominant  idea  was,  that  ef 
rapidly  aequirin;i^  an  independent  fortune  by  the  rearing  of 
sheep  and  tattle/' 
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Following  this  extravagant  spirit  of  speculation  in  sheep 
and  cattle  came  extravagance  in  other  ways.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  goods,  far  beyond  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the 
colonists,  and  including  an  undue  proportion  of  articles  of 
luxury  and  extravagance,  were  imported.  Houses,  furniture, 
equipages,  dress,  all  increased  in  cost  and  in  display.  The 
profits  of  stock-keeping  were  to  pay  for  all.  The  bucolic  spirit 
of  the  antipodes  was  not  one  of  rough  simplicity  and  rural 
economy,  but  of  costly  ostentation  and  gaudy  show.  A 
crash  of  course  followed.  The  season  1826  proved  to  be  the 
last  of  a  favourable  series.  A  drought  of  three  years'  dura- 
tion ensued,  and  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
sheep  and  cattle  mania  were  opened.  Almost  all  the  owners 
of  live  stock  were  under  heavy  liabilities.  Bills  had  to  be  met 
and  engagements  redeemed  in  the  face  of  rapidly  falling 
markets.  The  folly  of  the  extravagant  prices,  and  the  profuse 
rate  of  expenditure  which  had  been  indulged  iu,  was  r^'od, 
yet  few  had  the  honesty  and  moral  courage  to  retrace  thoir 
Bteps  until  it  was  too  late.  It  was  ca<%y  to  commence  the  in- 
dulgence of  expensive  habit!;>,  but  difficult,  if  not  impos>iblo, 
to  economise  in  the  face  of  rival  neighbours  and  watchful 
creditors.  To  cut  down  expenses,  to  dismiss  servants,  and  to 
do  away  with  horses  and  carriages,  was  to  confess  the  near 
approach  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  thus  to  precipitate 
the  dreaded  crisis.  Few  have  hardihood  enough  to  retrench 
while  bills  are  becoming  due  which  tiiey  are  not  prepared  to 
meet.  Most  people  think  it  bad  policy  to  do  so,  and  very 
few  consider  that  common  honesty  demands  it 

The  financial  crash  wliich  followed  the  exciting  sheep  and 
cattle  speculations  of  182G  was  of  the  most  disastrous  charac- 
ter.    As  everybody  had  bought  at  high  prices  almost  at  the 
lame  time,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  purchasers  had  given 
long-dated  bills  in  payment,  when  these  bills  began  to  i'all 
dae  everybody  wanted  to  sell  almost  simultaneously  in  onier 
to  meet  their  engagements.     Week  after  week  and  monili 
after  month,  as  cattle  were  forced  upon  the  market,  prices 
Continued  to  fall,  until  the  value  of  a  beast  was  measured  by 
ahillinj^s  instead  of  pounds.     Distross  and  ruiu    fell   upon 
Scores  of  respectable  persous  who  lia<l  hef-n  aocountnl  wrahliy 
but  a  few  months  befon?.      In  t'-.xca  of  the  pn*  vail  in;:  (lrnu;:ht, 
^nd  the  sudden  and  startling,'  tall  in  value,  no"!»o.ly  wouM  buy 
Except  at  prices  whieli  wouM  hardly  cover  the  cost  of  sending 
t^  market.     The  financial  diilioulty  thus  atU\t\w  -^^^  ^i^"^^- 
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▼ated  by  large  sums  of  money  having  to  be  sent  oat  of  tlie 
oountry  for  breadetuSBy  for  those  who  expected  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  dieep  and  cattle  thought  agriomture  almost  beneath 
their  notice,  so  that  in  the  exciting  ohase  of  pastoral  riches 
very  little  wheat  or  maize  had  been  planted,  and  much  of  what 
was  planted  had  been  destroyed  by  the  drought.  In  order  to 
lessen  their  expenses,  strong  pressure  waa  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Governor  by  the  official  and  exclusive  class  to 
induce  him  to  relax  the  regulations  fixing  the  ratiou 
which  they  were  compelled  to  provide  for  their  assigned 
servants.  Darling  at  last  granted  the  request,  the  scale  vai 
reduced,  and  this  circumstance  was  eagerly  taken  hold  of  by 
his  opponents  to  bring  him  into  still  greater  odium  with  the 
populace.  The  reduction  was  not  an  unreasonable  one  ooa- 
sidering  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  bread — ^wheat  me 
thirty  shillings  a  bushel ;  but  people  suffering  from  privatioa 
are  not  very  reasonable  and  are  easily  excited,  and  the 
discontented  seldom  fail  to  place  their  privations  at  the  door 
of  their  rulers.  The  opposition  press  was  loud  in  its  deDus- 
ciatioDs  of  the  Governor  and  his  advisers,  while  the  officiil 
journal,  the  Syduey  Gazette,  by  its  indiscreet  advocacy  and 
sycophantish  twaddle  helped  to  render  them  ridiculous. 

Previous  to  the  period  of  the  financial  crash  above  spoken 
of  a  case  had  occurred,  known  as  that  of  Sudds  and  Thomp- 
son— which,  although  exceedingly  grave  in  some  of  its  aspects, 
was  made  to  assume,  under  the  influence  of  party  prejodioe 
and  personal  rancour,  so  much  of  a  political  character  that  the 
real  significance  of  the  facts  themselves  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
overlooked  or  absorbed  in  other  considerations.  Sudds  and 
Thompson  were  soldiers  of  the  57th  regiment,  who,  thinking 
the  lot  of  convicts  preferable  to  their  own,  committed  a 
felony,  by  stealing  a  piece  of  cloth  from  a  shop  in  George- 
street,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  themselves  convicted, 
hoping  thus  to  escape  from  the  irksomeness  of  militart 
service.  It  is  asserted  that  the  wealth  and  luxury  in  which 
many  persons  who  had  been  convicts  were  living,  was  too 
strong  a  temptation  to  these  men,  who  believed  that  after 
being  convicted  and  suflPering  a  short  sentence  they  j*honld 
emerge  into  a  condition  where  advantages  would  be  withia 
their  reach  which  would  enable  them  to  acquire  the  mean?  of 
similar  enjoyment.  The  motive  which  led  to  the  conii:iir-i  '3 
of  the  crime  was  disclosed  on  their  trial,  and  it  wa.^  a?irrJ'J 
that  olher  €.oVdw^  had  committed   offences   for   the  s3jse 
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parposeSi  cmd  that  there  was  wide-spread  discontent  among 
the  military  at  the  inferior  position,  as  regards  liberty  and 
oomforty  which  they  enjoyed  in  comparison  with  ticket-of-leave 
men  and  emancipists. 

The  men  were  convicted  by  the  civil  power,  and  sentenced 
to  seven'  years  transportation  to  one  of  the  northern  settle- 
ments. This  of  course  was  just  what  they  wanted  and 
expected.  But  Governor  Darling,  fearing  the  consequences, 
it  is  said,  of  such  an  example,  and  determined  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  such  dangerous  notions  among  the  solaiers,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  men  out  of  the  custody  of  the  civil  power 
and  punish  them  in  a  manner  which  he  thought  calculated  to 
deter  others  from  committing  ofiPences  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
pursuance  of  a  General  Order  which  he  issued  as  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  the  two  men  were  taken  from  the  custody  of  the 
jailor,  brought  to  the  Barrack-square  in  Sydney,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  military  it  was  announced  that 
their  sentence  had  been  changed  to  seven  years  hard  labour 
in  irons  on  the  roads,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
period  of  punishment  they  were  to  be  returned  to  their 
regiment ;  they  were  then  stripped  of  their  uniform,  and 
having  been  dressed  in  prison  clothes,  iron  collars  with  long 
projecting  spikes  were  rlvetted  round  their  necks  and  fetters 
and  chains  on  their  legs.  They  were  then  marched  ofiP  to 
gaol,  with  the  band  playing  the  Kogue's  March.  The  tragical 
results  which  followed  will  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  the 
survivor  of  these  misguided  and  unfortunate  men.  as  given 
at  his  examination,  on  the  23rd  April,  1827,  on  board  the 
Phoenix  hulk.  Sudds  is  stated  to  have  been  previously  a 
remarkably  well  conducted  man,  but  Thompson's  character 
was  not  so  good,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
evil  advice  that  Sudds  engaged  in  the  scheme. 

Examination  of  Patrick  Thompson. 
**  We  were  taken  to  the  pando  ground,  and  the  regimentali  taken  off  us, 
snd  a  euit  of  yellow  cloth  put  on  each  of  us,  and  a  General  Order  rpad  to  ua 
bj  Bri^de  Major  GUlman,  by  the  order  of  hia  Excellency  General  Dariiog. 
After  the  Order  waa  read  to  ue,  a  eet  of  irons  was  put  on  each  of  us.  The 
irana  coaaiated  of  a  collar,  which  went  round  each  of  our  necks,  and  chaius 
were  fastened  to  the  collar  on  each  side  of  the  shoulder,  and  reached  from 
tbcDOe  to  the  basil,  which  was  placed  about  three  inches  from  each  ankle. 
There  was  a  piece  of  iron  which  projected  from  the  collar  In^fore  and  behind, 
about  eiicht  inches  at  each  place.  The  projectinfi^  irons  would  not  allow  me 
to  stretch  myself  at  full  leugth  on  my  back.  I  could  sleei*  ou  my  back  by 
contracting  my  legs.  1  could  not  lie  at  full  len^h  on  either  siae  without 
contracting  my  lo«(S  I  could  not  stand  upright  with  tie  ircna  on.  1  he  basil 
o#  the  irona  would  not  slip  up  my  legs,  and  the  chaioa  ^«i«  \»^  i^oscx  N£^ 
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allow  aa  to  itiad  upright    I  wis  nem  aiMniKd  for  t 

ooUu  wu  too  unsll  tor  bia  mek,  and  lbs   bamli  tot  bit  hff,  v 

■wollen.    I  n(Tei  hcanl  him  aj  ha  had  Uie  dioper  ht  tb*  WmI  b 
Sudis  «u  turned  out  ot  Om  hospu!  tha  inonimg  of  tlia  jr—!-^— — ' 
tiLui  to  tb*  fawneki  iboDt  an  hom  ttlerwBidA.    Sudda  « 
hoapilal  to  Ui«  SeMOOi  oa  tb*  Gth  NoTembnr  ;  he  appM 
ttuouach  tbn  the  miin  vho  wu  bindcuflKl  with  turn   wm  ohli^ 
down  CD  the  grus  ia  the  aiuit-jard  ia  aiier  l«  uuble  him  ta  ti*  £ 
coaUoned  ia  tiiat  wij  till  after  hi'i  trinL 

"  AtlM  the  j'ellaw  eloUiH  uid  lbs  inns  wen>  put  on  ui  ia  mani 
meDtioDed.  we  were  dionimed  out  of  tha  n>fiaHnt,  Uie  BognK'i  Ma 
pLijed  afUr  at  by  two  or  three  dmaimara  anil  &I13*.    We  wet*  aoldnnc  . 
out  in  the  mual  way.  whiuh  ia,  to  put  a  Kipa  about  the  Mck.  aat  rf  -' 
{aeiaga,  and  plait  a  pieoo  of  Mpn  on  tb*  hotk,  with  a  dmaiftimtl  1  ' 
offoDO  which  lb*  part;  ma;  Dave  Mmnittod.     li»Ie«d  of  Ibi^  w*  b^  l 
tuibicaa  and  th*  jnollow  dotbtng.     On  ottr  tvtata   ta  th*  tanw  waiiJ  b ''  1 
jail,  Sodda  mi  dcnru  wilb  bia  tndc  to  the  wall,  aayiag,  that  Ih  wh  nrt 
aad  wiahed  to  go  to  the  hospital  bkud,  but  he  did  not  go  to  tbe  bcsTiUi  - 
Dtit  morniDS-    "^^^  basils  of  hia  ijuna  cat  hi*  \tgt  duiiiif*  tht  ^i>> "  ■  ' 
comiR)^  from  the  Luncka  to  the  gaol  1  it  wi«  owio;;  to  tha  »)i  .ri. 
bosit  and  lbs  wight  of  it  that  we  were  cut.   Tha  niEbt  of  Iln.'  ii  >  <  < 
meot,  Sudd*  wa^  ao  ill  thai  wb  wereobligod  to  get  a  cainiii 
o'dIcwIc  (rooi  '\Vi!ma  tb*  inidci-jiiler,  in  oiJ>t  ti  kiiji  iii>  -^  ii, 
night     1  give  him  Eome  to  which  I  li.nl  . 
wu  rerj  ill;  1  requested  a  fcllaw-|iii 
tbinkinit  he  wasdjinff.    The  fellow pn- 
look  it  him,  and  said  he  nu  not  dyic;.-, 
long.     I  IhenukHl  Sudda  it  be  btd  any 

mi(a.  He  said  be  bad  a  wife  aad  child  iu  lill-lLJr>itl■'tt^lJlI  ,DDdU-^^iUf 
it  he  did  not  get  better  by  the  next  iiigbt,  I  would  read  anae  |ilenu  haiP 
him,  adding,  '  that  loey  had  put  bim  in  Ihun  iniiu  uDtll  thaj  bit  Ii 

The  report  of  ttie  medical  officer  of  tho  gaol  apon  tbe  J 

of  Sutlda,  was  oe  follows : — 

"On  tbe  2iUi  November,  he  waa  admilled   into   the  gtoi  bofplill 
Bdmisaion,  the  iroo*  iu  which  lie  woa  oouboeJ  were  remoTcd  (i«e»i-" 
and  medicinoa  sdminislenid.     Ua  refused  auelensDDa  ot  every  hioi[ 
tittle  lea  ;  and  in  talking  to  bim  at  bia  diagtace,  he  declared  he  w. ...  .. 

work  in  iron^,  and  wiehed  bimeclf  out  of  the  world,     FiDdLn;  him  I 
ttaia  of  delirium  on  Ibo  2dth  ioatont,  h*  w»  remoTed  to  the  Ot«atal  3mi 
where  be  gradually  Iwcnino  worse,  and  espirtd  the  following  ia^c«ia^ 

"  Aficr  u  miimtu  ilit<ai<^'tioo  oF  the  boily,  no  appBicnt  diiKOsa  wa4  basil  " 
esiat  10  acoouut  fur  bia  imtuediale  death. 

'■  JiMM  M'lsmna." 
The  Governor  and  his  fiienda  oudeaTOured  lo  nr-r.f-t  ■'  - 
"  .6  death  of  SuUdfl,  by  ataling  that  be  had  previousl  v 
ai  dropsy,  ttiid  that  he  had  been  neglected    by  iL^    .     : 
mi;  but  they  were  able  to  product)  no  evideoDe  ji:  -.::    . 
utioQd.     The  luaxi  appears  to  haw  b««u  ot  ii:'.<  - 
._,  with  a  highly  eetiaitive    organisation,  and  bi> 
k  in  ail  ^irobability  more  owing  to   uxtreme  mauL. 
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anguish  than  to  aotnol  bodily  sufiPering,  although  the  punish- 
ment of  wearing  irons  nearly  fifteen  pounds  in  weight — the 
principal  instrument  of  torture  being  a  ring  or  collar  round 
the  neck  with  long  spikes  which  prevented  the  body  from 
reclining  or  assuming  any  attitude  of  ease — could  not  have 
been  a  light  one.  The  death  of  the  unfortunate  soldier,  how- 
ever, was  a  result  which  neither  Darling  nor  his  advisers 
desired  or  anticipated.  It  was  the  consequence  of  a  lament- 
able error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  narrow-minded  man, 
who  was  not  naturally  of  a  cruel  disposition,  but  who,  having 
been  trained  in  an  arbitrary  military  school,  had  acquired 
despotic  habita  and  imbibed  a  contempt  for  legal  rights  and 
constitutional  forms  and  privileges,  which  rendered  him 
wholly  unfit  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  death  of  Sudds  was  seized 
upon  by  the  Governor's  opponents,  not  merely  as  a  ground 
for  renewed  and  more  stinging  attacks  upon  his  conduct  and 
character,  but  as  a  means  of  making  party  and  political 
oapital  for  themselves.  The  effect  of  this  course  was  that 
many  who  in  their  hearts  most  strongly  condemned  the  cruel 
conduct  and  mistaken  policy  which  led  to  the  death  of  Sudds, 
were  driven  by  party  influences  and  class  interests  to  side 
with  the  Governor's  friends  and  apologists.  The  official 
journal,  the  Sydney  Gazette,  with  its  usual  subserviency  and 
stupidity,  not  only  defended  Darling's  illegal  and  absurd  acts, 
and  eulogised  his  character,  but  indulged  in  coarse  vitupera- 
tion and  unprovoked  abuse  of  all  who  were  believed  to 
entertain  opposite  opinions.  The  independent  journals,  the 
Australian  and  Monitor,  were  by  this  means  goaded  into 
violent  attacks  upon  the  Governor  and  his  personal  friends, 
and  the  case  of  Sudds  and  Thompson  anorded  abundant 
materials  to  light  up  the  fires  of  class  animosity  for  years. 
A  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  offence  of  which  the  Governor 
had  undoubtedly  been  guilty,  was  thus  obscured  by  party 
prejudice  until  it  was  almost  lost  in  the  violence  of  unreason- 
ingolamour. 

The  bitterness  of  feeling  engendered  against  Governor 
Darlingi  in  consequence  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Sudds,  was  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  allayed  during  the  remainder  of  his  administration. 
Mr.  Wentworth,  then  "the  chief  leader  of  the  colonial 
liberals,"  drew  up  a  formal  impeachment  against  his  Excel- 
lency, which  it  is  said  he  caused  to  be  delivered  by  an 
attorney  at  Government  House ;  and  threatened  n^^v^x  V^\q^«^ 
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sight  of  so  great  a  criminal  until  he  had  brought  him  to 
justice.  In  pursuance  of  this  object,  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
shortly  after  General  Darling's  return  to  England,  in  the  early 
part  of  1832,  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell  made  renewed  efforts  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances.  These  efforts  were  unsuccess- 
ful for  a  long  time,  but  at  length,  in  1835,  the  committee  wu 
granted.  When  the  investigation  commenced,  however,  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  CConnell  was  prepared  with  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  his  charges,  and  Barling  was  consequently 
declared  to  be  honourably  acquitted.  He  was  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  knighted,.and  was  looked  upon  in  England, 
where  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were  almost  unknown,  as  ihe 
victim  of  spiteful  accusations  and  grossly  exaggerated,  if  not 
wholly  unfounded,  charges. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  blame  to  be  attached  to  Go- 
vernor Darling  for  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  Sudds  and 
Thompson,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  wets  surrounded  and  influenced 
ffis  friends  and  apologists  allege  that  there  was  at  that  time 
a  strong  feeling  prevalent  among  the  soldiers  that  they  could 
better  their  condition  by  becoming  convicts,  because  they  saw 
around  them  numbers  of  well-to-do  and  even  wealthy  people, 
who  had  but  lately  emerged  from  that  condition ;  and  knew 
that  many  whose  sentences  were  unexpired  were  practically 
free,  and  were  earning  wages  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxuries 
compared  to  which  the  condition,  the  pay,  and  the  food  of  a 
soldier  meant  slavery,  poverty,  and  privation  ;  that  tbey  had 
at  all  times  before  their  eyes  what  may  be  called  the  prizes  of 
convictism — examples  of  the  lucky   or  the  clever  few,  who 
had  emerged  from  suffering  and  degradation  into  a  condition 
of  comparative  respectability  and  wealth,  while  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  of  prison  or  convict  life  was  almost  hidden 
from  notice.    If  the  soldiers  really  entertained  these  pernicious 
and  dangerous  notions  to  the  extent  which  the  friends  of  the 
Governor  alleged,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  justified 
in  taking  measures  of  a  very  stringent  kind  to  prevent  the 
consequences  which   might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
ensue.     Such  a  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  military 
must  have    presented    one  of    those  extreme    cases   which 
would  justify  a  Governor  in  setting  the  common  forms  of  law 
at  defiance,  and  acting  according  to  the  best  of  his  ovra  judg- 
ment for  tVie  v?ft\i^i^c>l\S\^^QkmtcLunity.    But  it  is  unfortunate 
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'or  Darling  and  his  apologists  that  not  tbe  e]if;hteat  proof  has 
I'ver  heen  adduced  of  the  truth  of  thoir  allegations  respecting 
rhe  soldiers;  and  all  that  is  known  oonoerning  the  seDtiment'i 
"!  the  military  on  Buch  matters  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
'  .ise  of  Sudds  and  Thompson  woe  a  rare  and  exoeptional  one. 
That  Darling  believed  in  the  prevalence  of  an  unhealthy  and 
[.'"rhape  dangerous  feeling  among  the  eoldiera  is  probable.  It 
i^  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  token  the  eKtroorditinry 
O'^urse  which  led  to  the  death  of  Sudds,  unless  such  was  tlie 
oase.  That  he  was  mistaken  there  con  be  little  doubt,  and 
tuder  such  circumstances  the  Lest  excuse  that  con  be  offered 
for  him  is  the  old  and  very  poor  one  of  good  intentions. 

Like  most  little  minded  men.  Governor  D.irting  was  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  strictures  of  ihe  Press,  and  ha 
writhed  under  the  castigation  which  had  been  provoked  by 
tbe  absurd  eulogiums  on  himself  uod  tbe  inescusoble  violence 
towards  his  opponents  indulged  in  by  the  official  journal 
respecting  the  case  of  Sudds  and  Thompson.  Forgetting  that 
be  or  his  creatures  had  been  the  aggressors  in  this  war  ot 
^ords,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  attacked  in  return  he 
determined,  in  accordance  with  his  asual  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings, to  put  down  the  Frees,  or  to  shackle  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  all  freedom  of  discussion.  This  design 
could  not,  of  course,  be  achieved  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  But  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  in 
that  direction,  for  all  the  members  of  the  Council  who  were 
not  officials  were  his  own  nomineefe,— and  nominated  legisla- 
tors have  generally  been  the  willing  tools  of  power.  Governor 
Darling's  plan  was  to  pass  two  acts, — one  of  them  rendering 
the  publication  of  newspapers  illegal  without  a  license ; 
^vhicn  license  should  in  no  case  continue  in  force  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Government :  by  the  second  act  it  was 
intended  to  impose  a  heavy  stamp  duty  on  each  copy  of  & 
newspaper  published.  It  was  fortunate  at  this  time  that  the 
colony  possessed  a  man  whose  position,  talents,  and  courage, 
enabled  bim  to  prevent  the  accomplieluuent  of  Darling's 
tyrannical  designs.  This  was  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Chief  Justice, 
without  whoae  signature,  certifying  that  its  provisions  were 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  England,  no  act  of  the  colonial 
le^slatore  oould  be  valid. 

Mr.    Forbes,   foreseeing   from  Darling's  conduct   that  the 
t)itiary  proceedings  of  the  Government  woulil  aoonai 
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later  call  for  decided  aotion  on  his  part^  had  at  an  early  period 
withdrawn  as  muoh  as  possible  from  all  participation  in  the 
measures  of  the  administration,  and  he  took  little  pains  to 
conceal  his  opinion  of  their  character  and  tendency.  Know- 
ing, probably,  the  impediments  which  the  Chief  Jnstioft 
woald  be  l^ely  to  interpose  to  his  plans  for  trammeling  the 
Press,  and  determined  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  Darling 
took  care,  in  applying  to  him  for  the  necessary  sanction  to 
his  measures,  to  arm  himself  with  authority  from  Downing* 
street.  But  the  Judge,  who  was  not  to  be  £nghtened  into  the 
performance  of  an  illegal  act,  declined  to  comply  with  the 
Governor's  wishes.  The  contest  which  thereupon  took  place 
between  the  executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  long  and  bitter  one,  and  as  its  issue  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the 
colonists,  the  facts  deserve  a  much  wider  pubuoity  than  they 
have  yet  received.  In  addition  to  matters  of  considenhle 
political  interest,  they  show  the  admirable  conduct  and 
character  of  a  Judge  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
Australians  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  and  preservation 
of  two  of  tbe  most  boasted  institutions  of  their  tjatherland— 
trial  by  jury  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Darling  commenced  his  attempts  to  influence  the  Chid 
Justice  in  a  very  cautious  and  artful  way.  Hif^  first  commu- 
nication did  not  contain  any  direct  proposal  from  himself 
that  the  press  should  be  fettered,  but  enclosed  a  despatch 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  a 
law  should  be  enacted  by  the  local  government  ''that  no 
newspaper  be  published  without  a  license  to  be  applied  for  to 
the  Governor ;  that  such  license  should  in  no  case  continae 
in  force  for  more  than  one  year,  and  that  it  should  be  made 
resumable  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  if  on  order  to 
that  effect  be  issued  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  his 
Executive  Council."  Further,  "  that  each  number  of  each 
successive  newspaper  ought  also  to  be  subjected  to  a  stamp 
duty,"  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  duty  should  be  devoted 
to  "  defraying  the  charges  of  printing  public  acts,  proclama- 
tions, and  orders."  Chief  Justice  Forbes  intimated  in  a  very 
guarded  manner,  in  reply  to  this  scheme,  that  the  proposal 
to  grant  to  the  press  a  license  resumable  at  pleasure  contained 
a  principle  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England ;  and  suggesttd 
that  it  would  be  better  to  suspend  any  legislative  action  on 
the  subject.  General  Darliug  thereupon  rejoined:  "The 
inicniperate  tone  of  the  papers  has  increased  to  an  alarming- 
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if  not  dangerous,  degree.  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  you 
to  give  the  subject  further  consideration,  and  let  me  know 
how  far  you  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to  sanction  the  measares 
directed  by  Lord  Bathurst."  The  threat  implied  in  the  last 
sentence  was  unheeded  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  said  in  reply, 
^  I  shall  be  quite  ready  to  certify  any  ordinance  so  far  as  lam 
mtihorised  by  law.**  Darling  would  not  thus  be  foiled,  but, 
upon  receipt  of  this  cautious  reply,  transmitted  to  the  Chief 
Justice  drafts  of  two  bills,  which  he  took  care  to  assure  him 
were  **  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  contained  in  Earl 
Bathorst's  despatch/'  and  which  he  desired  him  to  certify 
^  with  OS  little  delay  as  possible."  The  Chief  Justice  again 
said  that  he  could  not  certify  to  the  legality  of  an  act ''  which 
made  licenses  resumable  at  his  Excellency's  pleasure ;"  and 
again  begged  that  legislation  might  be  postponed  in  order  that 
the  question  might  be  referred  to  the  English  law  ofQcers ; 
because,  he  said,  "  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  setting  my  hand 
soleiJinly  to  a  certificate  that  a  measure  recommended  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  the  Secretary  of  State  is  repugnant  to 
Uie  law  of  England." 

Darling,  upon  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  assumed  a  more 
dictatorial  attitude.  **  The  safety  of  the  colony,"  he  rejoined, 
**  is  endangered  by  the  present  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
ftnd  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  to  await  the  result 
of  a  reference  to  his  Majesty's  Government  ....  It 
therefore  only  remains  for  me  again  to  transmit  to  you  the 
bills  in  order  to  their  being  certified.  .  .  .  His  iMajesty's 
Government  having  directed  these  measures,  which  you  as 
Chief  Justice  are  required  to  sanction."  The  domineering 
Governor  then  goes  on  to  scold  the  Chief  Justice  for  his 
conduct  in  refusing  to  atfix  his  signature  to  the  bills,  and 
assures  him  that  Judge  Fedder,  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  had 
sanoUoned  a  much  more  stringent  measure  against  the  press. 
He  requests  the  stubborn  judge,  if  he  still  persists  in  his 
refusal,  to  give  his  reasons  at  length,  in  order  that  he,  "  who 
considered  the  proposed  measures  essential  to  the  tranquility 
if  not  to  the  si^ety  of  the  colony,"  might  be  able  to  justily 
himself  to  the  Seicreta^  of  State  for  not  having  complied 
with  his  instructions.  The  Chief  Justice  replied  in  a  manner 
snd  with  reasons  that  were  unanswerable.  The  laws  of 
England,  he  said,  had  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  restrict 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press ;  and  until  local  acts,  framed 
in  aooordanoe  with  Imperial  statutes,  had  been  tried  and 
found  insufficient^  no  departure  from  English  preced^xit.  ^^>A\ 
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be  joBtifieci.  '"The  laws  of  England/'  snoh  were  his  words, 
"  have  been  declared  sufficient  to  restrain  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Press  by  the  most  eminent  judges  in  England :  they 
have  proved  themselves  sufficient  on  the  most  alarming  oeca* 
sionSi  and  until  their  eifect  be  fully  tried  here  it  is  imposuble 
to  assume  with  anything  approaching  to  conviction  that  they 
would  not  be  found  equally  efficacious  in  this  oolony,  whers 
the  jury  are  military  officers  appointed  by  your  Excellency, 
and  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  erroneous  notions  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  Your  Excellency  is  perfectly  aware  that 
up  to  this  moment  there  has  not  been  a  solitary  instance  of 
prosecution  for  libel  by  the  Attorney-General,  althoogh  Ae 
safety  of  the  colony  is  said  to  be  endangered  by  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  Press."  He  concluded  by  flatly  refusing  to 
certify  that  the  proposed  licensing  bill  viras  in  accordance  wA 
the  law  of  England. 

Failing  to  get  his  proposed  Licensing  Act  certified.  Darling 
fell  back  upon  the  stamp  duty.  To  carry  out  his  wishes  a 
bill  was  prepared  in  which  the  amount  of  duty  was  left  blank, 
and  in  that  state  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Chief  Justice  for 
his  signature.  He  certified  that  the  principle  of  a  stamp  on 
newspapers  was  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England,  and 
as  no  amount  of  duty  was  named  in  the  draft  or  skeleton  bill, 
he  naturally  concluded  that  so  soon  as  that  point  had  been 
decided  he  would  be  called  upon  for  a  formal  certificate  as 
required  by  law.  The  wily  Governor,  however,  having  gol 
his  signature  to  the  skeleton  of  the  bill,  did  not  wait  for  bis 
sanction  of  the  amount  of  duty,  but  called  the  Coondl 
together,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Justice,  filled  in  the 
blank  with  fourpence.  The  Chief  Justice,  upon  hearing  wbat 
had  been  done,  said  that  he  had  been  entrapped  into  an 
appearance  of  compliance  with  the  Governor's  wishes,  and,  to 
set  himself  right,  wrote  at  once  to  Darling  denying  that  be 
had  certified  to  the  bill  as  passed,  and  positively  refusing  to 
certify  to  such  an  imposition  as  a  tax  of  fourpence  upon  evezy 
copy  of  a  newspaper  published.  A  long  correspondence 
ensued,  pending  the  result  of  which  the  duty  of  fourpence 
on  each  paper  was  levied  by  the  Government,  but  Darling, 
finding  his  position  wholly  untenable,  at  last  gave  way,  and 
the  tax  was  abandoned. 

The  Chief  Justice,  having  thus  been  forced  into  a  position 
of  antagonism  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gt)vemment, 
wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  entering  fully  into  the  whole  subject 
of  the  contest  about  gag^g  the  Press,  and  giving  his  reaaons 
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for  refasing  to  comply  with  the  GK)vemor*s  wishes.  The 
despatch  received  from  Downing  Street,  in  answer  to  the 
Chief  Justice's  letter,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  remarkable 
instmctions  which  directed  Darling  to  propose  the  enactment 
of  press  licensing  and  stamp  duty  acts  must  have  been 
written  in  consequence  of  misrepresentations  or  exaggerations 
as  to  the  state  of  the  colony  having  been  sent  home  ;  which 
misrepresentations  had  been  corrected  by  the  Chief  Justice's 
letter,  for  the  reply  informed  Governor  Darling  that  "  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  in 
refasing  to  grant  his  certificate  to  the  act  for  licensing  news- 
papers Mr.  Forbes  correctly  executed  his  duty ;  and  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  him  for  that  decision  were  valid  and 
sufficient.  And  further,  that  they  thought  the  Judge  had 
done  his  duty  correctly  in  acting  upon  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  in  reference  to  the  fourpenny  stamp  duty.' 

The  Sydney  Gazette,  Darling's  official  journal,  upon  the 
result  of  the  Chief  Justice's  appeal  to  England  being  made 
known,  exceeded  its  previous  utfurts  in  fulsome  laudation  and 
misplaced  eulogy  of  its  patron.  It  actually  had  the  effrontery 
to  claim  the  gratitude  of  the  conimuuity  tor  Darling  "as  the 
generous  preserver  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press."  The  follow- 
ing extracts  afford  striking  examples  of  the  depth  of  abase- 
ment to  which  journalism,  under  the  control  of  almost  irre- 
sponsible power,  could  descend  : — *'  How  such  a  monstrous 
proposition  as  that  of  putting  down  the  Press,  as  it  is  em- 
phatically termed,  could  have  presented  itself  to  any  mind, 
under  the  present  enlightened,  liberal,  and  assiduous  adminis- 
tration of  his  Excellency  Liouteuant-Gencral  Darling,  is  a 
problem  which  may  be  solved  by  the  public,  but  which,  as 
far  as  our  comprehension  extends,  must  ever  continue 
shrouded  in  mystery.  .  .  We  speak  what  we  hear  drop 
from  the  lips  of  almost  every  colonist,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  scales  drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  just  in  proportion 
vrill  they  be  astonished  how  they  could  for  a  moment  have 
been  deceived  with  reference  to  the  public  inuasurcs  of  a 
ruler  whose  views  with  regard  to  the  real  welfare  of  the 
colony  were  gradually  developing  themselves,  of  the  Bub- 
atantial  excellence  of  which  eviry  tongue,  and  even  those 
who  were  wont  to  condemn,  is  loud  in  praise." — Sydney 
Gazette,  February  28,  1828.  Tbe  next  publication  of  the 
Gazette  capped  the  foregoing  specimen  of  mendacious  flattery, 
by  ou  article  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : — **  Wo 
have  hopes,  and  strong  hopes  too,  in  the  ma^iiQL\ivai\\:^  ^\A 
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liberality  of  our  ruler ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  Burmiae  tliat  he 
who  has  borne  so  much  will  develop  an  additional  valuable 
trait  in  his  character  which  will  eternise  tlie  name  of  Dailisg 
as  the  glorious  preserver  of  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

It  is  difficult  for  the  present  generation  of  odonistB,  who 
have  never  experienced  the  evils  connected  with  a  slavish 
press,  and  who  know  only  the  blessings  of  unlicensed  print- 
ing, to  understand  the  passionate  earnestness  evinoed  by  a 
large  class  of  the  community  in  the  contest  with  Governor 
Darling ;  much  less  to  estimate  at  its  full  worth  the  traly 
admirable  conduct  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  connexion  with 
this  matter.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  colonists  weie 
at  this  time  without  trial  by  jury,  without  a  legislative  aseem* 
bly,  almost  without  a  single  popular  right  except  the  libeitj 
of  the  press,  which,  although  it  had  been  but  recently  con- 
ferred, they  had  already  learned  to  regard  as,  next  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  their  most  effectual  protection  against  absolate 
power.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  people  of  New  South  Wales, 
that  the  Chief  Justice  was  not  only  a  sound  constitutional 
lawyer,  but  a  man  whose  courage  was  equal  to  his  capacity. 
It  is  due  to  Sir  Francis  Forbes  to  give  in  his  own  words  lii» 
account  of  the  painful  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  during 
Darling's  attacks  upon  the  press,  by  refusing  to  comply  vriih 
the  Governor's  reiterated  requests  or  rather  commands.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  he  said : — "  You  have  no  doubt 
read  all  my  correspondence  with  the  Governor  with  care — let 
me  beg  of  you  to  throw  back  upon  it  a  passing  glance.  I  had 
been  deputed  by  Parliament  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty.  It 
was  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  empire  were  not  encroached 
upon.  I  was  called  upon  by  the  Governor  to  perform  this 
duty.  I  did  so  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  ability.  I 
refused  to  certify  General  Darling's  bills  because  I  thought 
them  repugnant  to  law — because  I  felt  I  should  compromise 
my  oath  and  my  honor  if  I  sanctioned  them.  His  Excel- 
lency's function  was  at  an  end  and  I  had  performed  mine, — what 
legal  right  could  the  Governor  claim  to  press  me  further,  or 
to  endeavour  to  alarm  me  into  compliance  ?  Does  the  corres- 
pondence which  passed  between  us  in  April  and  May  last 
[1827]  present  the  calm,  the  temperate,  the  courteous  appli- 
cation of  one  high  officer  to  another,  calling  upon  him  to 
perform  a  deliberate  act  upon  his  own  judgment  and  respon- 
sibility?— or  is  it  like  the  mandate  of  a  superior  to  an 
inferior,  intimating  his  duty  and  warning  him  of  the  peril  of 
disobedience  ?     .     .     .     I  have  patiently  borne  many  things 
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which  under  other  oircumsianoes  I  should  have  felt  it  due  to 
my  office  to  resent  I  have  sacrificed  much,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  sacrifice  more  upon  the  altar  of  peace ;  but  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  I  must  not  go ; — at  all  hazards  1  must 
preserve  the  judgment  seat  free  from  the  appearance  of  an 
improper  infiuence;  and  in  doing  this  I  shall  aiford  the 
GSovemor  a  far  more  eficotual  support  than  by  suffering  myself 
to  be  involved  in  the  spirit  of  party  which  at  present  divides 
the  Government  and  the  people.  I  hope  too  that  the  time  is 
not  distant  when  the  Governor  will  have  learned  from  expe- 
rience how  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  independent  tribunal, 
and  be  convinced  that  what  he  deems  support  would  have 
been  considered  as  subserviency,  and  what  he  deems  oppo- 
sition is  only  that  high-toned  inflexible  justice  which  is  at 
once  the  best  protection  of  the  public  and  the  safest  guard  of 
the  Government.  I  have  not  allowed  any  feeling,  however, 
to  interfere  with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Governor, 
nor  to  prevent  my  giving  him  all  the  best  advice  I  can  in 
coancil ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  no  business  there.  What 
would  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott  do  at  the  Horse  Guards  ? 
How  long  would  his  lordship  be  there  before  he  would  be 
accused  of  mutiny  and  sedition  ?" 

General  Darling,  having  thus  failed  to  carry  into  effect  his 

arbitrary  measures  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  liberty 

of  the  press,  had  no  other  means  left  but  to  retire  altogether 

from  the  contest  he  had  so  unwisely  provoked,  or  to  direct 

the  existing  law  to  bo  put  in  force.     He  chose  the  latter,  and 

prosecution  soon  waxed  fast  and  furious.     The  publishers  of 

both  the  offending  papers  were  prosecuted  both  civilly  and 

criminally.     Mr.  E.  S.  Uall,  the  editor  of  the  Monitor,  was, 

within  a  short  time,  convicted  of  no  less  than  seven  offences 

against  the  libel  law,  was  fined  many  hundreds  of  pounds, 

and    received  an    aggregate  sentence   of  upwards  of   three 

years'   imprisonment.      The    publisher    of   the  Australian, 

Afr.    R    S.    Hayes,    was     convicted    of    libel    upon    the 

Governor     in     accusing     him      of     having     substituted 

his  own    will    for    the    law  in    the   case    of   Sudds,   and 

sentenced  to  a  fine  of  £100  and  six  months'  imprisonment, 

and  others  were  dealt  with  in    a  similar  manner.      These 

cases,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  tried  by  military  juries 

nominated  by  the  Governor.     To  escape  th^  stamp  duty, 

during  the  short  period  that  it  was  illegally  levied,  Mr.  Hall 

was   driven  to  publish  his  paper  in   the  shape  of  a  weekly 

magazine  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  in  the  highe&l  de^^^  ^^&^gt^J;l^'lv2\ 
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to  Darling  and  his  advisers  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
persecute  as  well  as  to  proseoute  that  gentleman  in  the  most 
.  vindictive  manner.    In  many  oases  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Government  were  compelled  by  General  JDarlingfa  imperatiye 
commands  to  prosecute  the  omortunate  editor  on  grounds  of 
a  modt  trivial  character;  and  the  Governor  himself  absolutely 
stooped  to  the  impropriety  and  meanness  of  freqnently  worry- 
ing the  Attorney-General  and  other  legal  gentlemen  engaged 
in  these  prosecutions  because  they  did  not  proceed  as  fa»t  ind 
exact  their  penalties  as  rigorously  as  he  desired.  The  number 
of  prosecutions  for  libel  during  the  years  1828  and  29,  wu 
very  greats  and  indeed  the  court  was  ocoapied  during  the 
principal  part  of  its  sittings  in  little   else.     Some  of  the 
newspaper  attacks  upon  the  Gk>vemor  and  hia  friends  wen 
no  doubt  of  a  verv  unscrupulous  character,  and  many  of  them 
wholly  unjustifiable ;  while,  upon  the  oUier  hand,  some  of 
the  prosecutions  were  based  upon  most  trifling  and  tmmperr 
grounds :  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Hail 
was  convicted,  will   serve  to    give   an  idea  of  the  whole. 
Archdeacon  Scott,  one  of  the  strongest  advisers  of  the  Go- 
vernor's tyrannical  proceedings,  was  alluded  to  in  the  Monitor 
as  "  not  a  man  of  peace."    Upon  the  publication  of  this  com- 
paratively harmless    expression    an    information   was   filni 
against  Mr.  Hall  by  order  of  the  Governor.     The  case  was 
tried  by  o  military  jurj'*,  in  the  composition  of  which  the 
Governor  took  unusual  pains  to  include  certain  otHi^rs  and 
to  exclude  others.     Mr.  Hall  was  of  course  convicted,  and 
w^as  fined  and  compelled  to  enter  into  heavy  recoguisanees. 

Archdeacon  Scott  entered  into  the  persecution  directed 
against  Mr.  Hall  with  more  bitterness  than  even  the  Go- 
vernor himself;  and  some  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  displayed  his  animosity  were  of  a  very  unseemly  nature. 
Mr.  Hall,  who  had  for  several  years  occupied  a  pew  in  St. 
James's  Church,  found  on  attending  divine  service  with  his 
family  one  Sunday  morning,  that  the  door  of  the  pew  had 
been  fastened,  by  order  of  the  Archdeacon,  and  that  he  was 
denied  aduiittauce.  Indignant  at  this  monstrous  proceeding, 
Mr.  Hall  did  not  hesitate  to  climb  over  the  side  of  the  pew, 
wrench  off  the  fastening,  and  admit  his  family.  Before  the 
following  Sunday,  however,  the  Archdeacon  took  effectuil 
steps  to  exclude  Mr.  Hall,  by  h.iving  the  pew  decked  over, 
so  I  hat  to  enter  it  was  impossible.  The  scandalous  conduct 
of  the  Archdeacon  enlisted  public  feeling  very  stronglr 
against  li\m,  und.  ^\t.  lltdU  who  was  not  the  man  to  ]>ut  up 
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quietly  with  each  treatment,  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
Tirulenee  and  bitterness  towards  his  sacerdotal  enemy. 
Governor  Darling's  animosity  too,  was  shown  in  acts  of  a 
most  petty  and  undignified  character.  Mr.  Hall  was  engaged 
in  grazing  as  well  as  in  publishing  a  newspaper,  and  was 
entitled,  according  to  government  regulations,  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  leasehold  land  on  which  to  depasture  his  stock. 
Upon  making  the  usual  application  for  his  lease,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  some  articles  reflecting  upon  the  admin- 
istration, he  was  flatly  refused,  upon  the  express  ground  of 
his  connexion  with  a  newspaper  which  published  articles 
inimical  to  the  Governor  and  his  friends.  He  was  also 
deprived  of  his  assigned  servants  for  the  same  reason,  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  government  paper  was  interdicted  from 
allowing  his  men,  after  their  day's  work  in  the  Gazette  Office 
was  done,  to  assist  in  printing  the  Monitor. 

The  prosecutions  directed  against  the  editors  of  the  Monitor 
and  the  Australian,  although  they  resulted  in  the  imprison- 
ment of  both,  did  not  stop  the  publication  of  their  papers  or 
gpreatly  subdue  their  tone  towards  the  Government  They 
were  certainly  rendered  more  cautious  in  the  use  of  expres- 
sions which  the  law  could  tike  hold  of,  but  their  attacks,  if 
less  violent,  were  not  less  stinging  or  eflective.  Mr.  Hall 
remained  in  gaol  for  many  months  ;  but  was  liberated  upon 
the  accession  of  King  William  IV.,  an  occasion  which 
Governor  Darling — departing  from  his  usual  course  of 
conduct — ^gracefully  took  advantage  of  to  show  a  degree 
of  magnanimity  for  the  possession  of  which  few  bad  given 
liim  credit.  The  Chief  Justice,  although  he  had  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  adoption  of  illegal  and  oppressive 
measures  against  the  press,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty  which  he  so  much  admired  and  upheld  ;  and 
in  charges  for  libel  tried  before  him,  where  liberty  had 
degenerated  into  license,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
several  of  the  articles  in  the  Monitor  and  the  Australian  on 
^vhich  prosecutions  were  founded,  the  sentences  were  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  their  leniency.  Mr.  Forbes  had  a  very 
difficult  part  to  play  in  checking  the  abuse  of  almost  irres- 
ponsible power  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  vindicating  the  law 
and  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  Press  on  the  other. 
For  the  manner  in  which  this  upright  judge  and  truly  con- 
stitutional lawyer  performed  his  high  duties,  at  a  period  of 
^reut  social  and  political  excitement,  his  uicmory  deserves 
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to  be  held  by  the  colonists  of  New  Souiih  WalM  in  gnUtxi 
remembrance. 

The  contest  between  Goyemor  Darling  and  the  odonista 
aboat  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  Press  had  not  tenninsted 
when  there  arose  a  source  of  social  and  political  agitation  of 
a  stiU  more  wide-spread  oharaotery  although  the  oonteiti 
being  of  a  less  personal  nature,  did  not  perhaps  involve  qnite 
so  much  bitterness  of  tone  and  temper.  Tms  new  politicil 
movement  was  commenced  for  the  double  purpose  of  obtais- 
ing  trial  bv  jury  and  an  elective  legislature.  The  injostin 
of  the  largely  increased  taxation  imposed  by  General  Bailiigp 
by  which  the  colonists  contended  that  they  were  made  to 
pay  heavily  towards  the  coercion  and  management  of  the 
British  criminal  class  landed  upon  their  shores,  was  the 
principal  ground  upon  which  those  who  headed  the  agitatum 
urged  their  claims  for  an  elective  legislature.  It  is  olear  that 
the  system  of  taxation  enforced  was  highly  impolitic  and 
objectionable,  and  that  its  effect  on  the  industrial  energies  of 
the  colonists  was  most  repressive.  Whether,  however,  its 
amount  could  be  fairly  coaeidered  excessive,  or  whether  i\ 
was  applied  to  purposes  which  ought  in  fairness  to  ha?d 
been  defrayed  from  imperial  funds,  may  be  questioned,  when 
the  profuse  grants  of  land,  the  vast  Commissariat  expenditure, 
and  the  enormous  value  of  the  labour  by  whioh  the  transpor- 
tation system  was  accompanied,  are  taken  into  consideration; 
but  as  the  agitation  for  an  elective  legislature  was  fruitless 
for  many  years,  it  would  be  somewhat  anticipating  the  order 
of  events  to  discuss  the  subject  here.  The  endeavour  to 
secure  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  was,  however,  more  quickly 
successful,  and  with  this  part  of  the  subject  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  deal. 

The  Imperial  Act  9th  George  IV.,  cap.  83, — "  An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  Admiristration  of  Justice  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  for  the  more  effectual 
Government  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto' 
— frequently  called  the  Constitution  Act — a  measure  passed 
after  much  agitation  in  New  South  Wales  and  lengthy  par- 
liamentary discussions  in  England— had  given  power  to  the 
Governors  and  Legislatures  of  New  SouUi  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  to  extend,  or  rather  to  introduce,  trial  by 
jury  into  these  colonies.  The  first  local  act,  in  compliaooe 
with  this  concession,  was  10  Geo.  IV.,  No.  8,  which  came 
into  operation  on    the  9th  October,   1829.     Its  provisions. 
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however,  were  bucIi  that  it  only  served  to  increaae  n  eocial 
and  politioat  contest  whicli  was  before  suSotently  bitter.  It 
conferred  a  diBoretionary  power  upon  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  enabling  tliem  to  order  a  trial  by  a  jury  of 
twelve  civilians  in  any  civil  case  ia  which  either  of  *the 
parties  to  the  suit  should  claim  to  have  Jt  so  tried.  This, 
although  at  first  eight  it  might  seem  but  a  small  conceesioD, 
^aa  in  reality  a  very  important  one  ;  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  could  be  successfully  wielded  against  the  previously  almost 
irresponsible  power  of  the  Government  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  possessed  by  government  officials,  under  the 
magisterial  assessors  and  military  jury  system,  was  soon  tested. 
The  case  of  the  perseoution,  by  Archdeacon  Scott,  of  Mr.  Hall, 
the  editor  of  the  Monitor  newspaper,  in  the  matter  of  kis  pew 
in  St.  James's  Church,  has  been  before  mentioned.  From 
two  magisterial  assessors,  any  more  than  from  a  military 
jury  choscQ  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Hall  well  knew  that  he 
could  not  hope  for  a  verdict;  but  as  soon  as  the  new  jury 
^ct  was  passed,  he  commenced  an  action  for  damages  against 
his  clerical  oppressor.  It  was  the  first  civil  action  over  tried 
in  Australia  before  a  jury  of  twelve  citizens,  and  the  reeult, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  facts  previously 
stated,  was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  damages. 

The  new  act,  however,  although  satisfactory  enough  in 
some  respects,  was  very  unsatis factory  in  others  to  a  large 
section  of  the  colonists,  as  it  was  framed,  or  rather  Inter- 
preted, by  thoBo  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  bringing 
it  into  operation,  so  as  to  exclude  from  the  jury  box  all 
persons  of  the  emancipist  class.  The  measure  was  con- 
sequently regarded  by  numbers  of  reputable  and  wealthy 
colonists  as  placing  them  in  a  worse  position  than  they  before 
occupied.  The  clause  which  was  interpreted  as  disqualifying 
from  sitting  on  juries  all  persons  transported  to  the  colony, 
but  whose  sentences  hud  expired,  made  use  of  words  to  toe 
following  effect :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted  and  declared 
that  no  man  shall  be  qualified  to  serve  on  such  jury  who 
hath  been  or  shall  be  attainted  of  crime,  unless  he  shall  have 
received  for  such  crime  a  pardon."  It  was  contended,  and 
the  construction  was  acted  upon  by  the  magistrates,  to  whom 
was  entrusted  the  duty  of  revising  the  jury  lists,  that  the 
only  persons  amongst  the  class  transported  to  the  colony  who 
were  eligible  to  serve  as  jurors  was  that  small  traction  who 
bad  received  the  royal  pardon  under  the  great  seal ;  and  that 
all  those — that  ia  the  great  bulk  of  the  enmncipists — whose 
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Bentences  had  expired  by  effluxion  of  timey  were  excluded, 
beoanee  it  coald  not  be  said  that  they  had  been  **  pardoned.'* 
This  construoUon  was  upheld  by  the  Attomey-GeDeral,  tnd 
was  for  a  time  regarded  by  the  Government  and  the  exdufiTes 
as  beyond  dispute.  Even  the  emandpista  themselves,  althoagli 
regarding  the  act  as  glaringly  unjust^  as  it  placed  property 
in  dispute  between  them  and  persons  of  the  exclusive  cliu 
almost  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter,  had  little  to  urge  against 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  with  respect  to  its  wording.  It  si 
length  oozed  out^  however,  that  the  opinion  of  the  higheet 
leg^  authority  in  the  colony.  Chief  Justice  Forbes,  who  had 

Srepared  the  bill,  although  he  was  not  the  author  (rf  tlM 
isqualifying  clause,  was  adverse  to  that  of  the  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  and  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  emancipists  to  dt 
on  juries.  Upon  learning  this  the  emancipists  urged  their 
claims  for  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  act  with  confidenoi 
and  energy.  To  set  the  matter  at  rest,  the  Grovemor 
addressed  a  letter  to  tho  two  judges  (Forbes  and  Stephes) 
asking  for  their  judicial  opinion  The  Chief  Justice*8  replj 
to  his  Excellency's  letter  placed  it  beyond  doubt  that  persons 
whose  sentences  had  expired  were,  it  not  otherwise  disquali- 
fied, entitled  to  have  their  names  upon  the  jury  roil.  He 
said,  "  I  think  the  view  taken  by  the  Council  is  too  narrow, 
and  that  persons  who  have  served  their  terms  of  tran?po^ 
tation  are  eligible  as  jurors."  He  pointed  out  that  by  the 
imperial  act  known  as  the  Transportation  Act,  4  Geo.  I.,  all 
persons  who  had  served  their  terms  were  expressly  restored 
to  all  their  rights ;  and  that  the  act  from  which  the  dtosa 
in  the  local  act  was  copied  (Peel's  Jury  Aot)  wns  merely 
declaratory,  and  while  entitling  certain  persons — that  ia, 
those  who  had  received  the  King's  pardon  before  the  fall 
term  of  their  sentences  had  expired — to  sit  as  jurors,  did  by 
no  means  take  away  that  right  from  those  who  had  before 
enjoyed  it 

Judge  Forbes's  opinion,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
by  no  means  convincing  to  those  who  were  determined  not 
to  be  convinced.  The  result  was,  that  although  the  names  of 
many  emancipists  were  placed  upon  the  jury  list,  and  they 
were  sometimes  summoned  to  perform  the  duties  of  jaron, 
their  opponents  did  not  relax  their  efforts  to  exclude  these 
whenever  possible.  It  is  satisfactory  however  to  those  who 
admire  the  talents  and  respect  the  memory  of  Chief  Joitice 
Forbes,  to  know  that  his  opinion  has  never  been  questioned 
by  any  ^udg^  \9\i0  haa  aiuce  occupied  the    bench  in  thii 
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country.  The  subjeot  contdnaed  to  be  agitated  for  several 
years  afterwards,  and  it  was  not>  in  fact,  finally  settled 
until  August,  1833,  when  all  the  then  judges, — ^viz.,  Forbes, 
Dowling,  and  Burton,  embodied  in  a  formal  document,  which 
took  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  an 
authoritative  decision  on  the  question.  This  letter  of  the 
three  judges  went  more  elaborately  into  the  matter  than  Mr. 
Forbes  in  his  previous  letter  to  the  Governor  had  thought 
necessary.  They  decided  that,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  transportable  offences,  with  the  exception  of  perjury, 
"  create  no  disqualification,  but  only  incapacitate  the  offender 
so  long  as  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty."  Persons  convicted 
of  perjury,  however,  could,  they  said,  be  only  restored  to 
their  rights  as  jurors  by  an  act  of  parliament 

The  importance  attached  to  this  question  at  that  time 
can  only  be  estimated  now  by  a  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  then  prevailed.  A  very  large 
class  of  wealthy  and  influential  colonists — some  trans- 
ported many  years  before  for  political  offences;  many  in 
early  life  for  what  would  now  be  thought  very  trivial  delin- 
qnencies;  and  others  under  circumstances  not  generally 
considered  to  involve  personal  degradation — all  these  and 
hand  reds  of  others  who  had  long  repented  of  their  crimes 
and  had  become  good  members  of  society,  found  themselves 
degraded,  and  their  property  liable  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
before  a  tribunal  composed  of  a  small  class  of  persons  who,  to 
aay  the  least,  were  their  political  and  social  opponents,  and 
in  many  instances  their  personal  enemies.  It  should  be 
raoolleoted  too,  that  the  claims  of  the  emancipists  to  act  as 
jurors  did  not  extend  to  persons  who  had  been  convicted  of 
crime  in  the  colony ; — or  in  other  words,  they  recognised  the 
justice  and  policy  of  excludiug  from  the  jury  box  all  who, 
after  landing  in  Australia,  had  committed  offences  against  the 
law; — they  contended  that  a  stringent  clause  of  the  Jury  Act, 
which  conferred  upon  the  bench  of  magistrates  the  power  of 
erasing  from  the  list  of  jurors  the  names  of  all  persons  con- 
aidered  by  them  to  be  "  of  bad  fame,  or  dishonest  life  or 
conduct,  or  of  immoral  character  or  repute,"  was  amply 
anfficient  to  preserve  the  purity  of  trial  by  jury,  by  excluding 
undesirable  persons  of  whatever  class. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  all  the  efforts 
made  to  extend  the  right  to  sit  as  jurors  to  the  emancipists. 
They  were  only  successful  after  a  contest  of  several  years* 
doration.    The  local  act,  2  William  IV.,  No.  3,  ^nViv:^  ^:ass^ 
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into  operation  on  3rd  Febmary,  1832,  expressly  confierred 
upon  persons  who  had  been  transported,  and  whose  seotences 
had  expired,  the  right  to  serve  as  jarors  in  civil  actions; 
provided  such  persons  were  otherwise  qualified.  Another 
looal  statate,  4  William  IV.,  No.  12,  which  came  into 
operation  on  28th  August,  1833,  enaoted  Uiat  criminal  cases— 
if  the  accused  so  desired — might  be  tried  by  common  jariea 
of  twelve,  with  the  same  right  of  challenge  as  in  £ngkid. 
Although  military  juries  continued  in  existence  for  some 
time  after  the  passing  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  and  many 
cases  of  prisoners  who  did  not  claim  to  be  tried  by  a  cominon 
civil  jury  were  tried  by  them,  the  contest  between  the 
emancipists  and  the  exclusives  respecting  the  right  of  the 
former  to  be  placed  upon  the  jury  roll  was  thereby  practicillj 
terminated. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  connexion 
with  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury  are  deserving  of  notioep 
In  1827,  the  editor  of  the  Australian  newspaper  was  prose- 
cuted for  a  libel  on  Governor  Darling  by  publishing  an 
anonymous  letter  accusing  his  Excf^llency  of  pursuing  a  policy 
tending  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  colony,  and  expressing  an 
opinion  that  his  departure  would  be  a  benefit.  The  libel,  if  it 
was  a  libel,  was  a  very  mild  one,  but  the  prominent  position  of 
the  defendant  as  one  of  the  only  two  barristers  in  private 
practice  in  the  colony,  and  the  bitterness  cf  feeling  then 
prevalent,  created  an  unusual  amount  of  interest  in  the  result 
At  that  period,  even  in  civil  actions,  a  civil  jury  could  only  be 
empanneled  in  cases  where  both  parties  consented.  The 
Governor  of  course  would  not  consent,  but  insisted  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  undoubted  legal  right  to  have  the  case  tried 
by  a  military  jury  nominated  by  himself  The  unseemliness 
of  such  a  course — to  say  nothing  of  its  scandalous  injustice- 
does  not  appear  to  have  caused  his  Excellency  anv  uneasiness; 
but,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  the  officers  chosen  to  trv  the 
case  were  not  quite  so  thick-skinned.  Before  the  jury  was 
empanneled  it  was  contended  by  the  defendant  that  being 
military  officers  they  were  more  under  the  control  of  the 
actual  prosecutor  than  any  servant  was  of  his  employer, 
because  the  Governor,  as  commander  of  the  garrison,  haii  * 
direct  control  over  every  one  of  them.  The  defendant  also 
claimed  the  right  to  challenge  the  array,  because  the  Governor 
in  nominating  the  jurors  had  usurped  a  duty  which  at  comcjon 
law  belonged  to  the  sheriff;  and  because  the  prosecutor  was 
about  to  tryVii^  o^m  oaa^  b^  his  own  nominees.     Lengthy 
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argaments  ensued  in  support  of  the  defendant  s  view  of  the 
case ;  but  the  law,  however  unjust,  was  olearly  on  the 
Governor's  side,  and  the  trial  was  directed  to  proceed.  The 
evidence  having  been  gone  through,  the  jury  retired,  but 
were  unable  to  agree,  and  remained  looked  up  until  midnight, 
when,  the  day  of  tiial  being  Saturday,  they  were  permitted 
to  separate  until  Monday.  Upon  assembling  again  to  consider 
their  verdict,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  an  agreement,  and  they  were  at  length  discharged. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  position  of  the  Governor 
was  so  glaringly  unjust  as  to  shock  the  sense  of  propriety  of 
some  of  the  jury,  and  that  the  length  to  which  he  carried  the 
powers  which  the  law  had  given  him  defeated  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  exercised. 

The  first  batch  of  special  jurors  summoned  in  which  eman- 
cipists were  included,  contained  several  persons  who  were 
generally  known  to  be  of  disreputable  character,  and  others 
who  were  grossly  ignorant ;  and  it  was  suspected  and  believed 
at  the  time  that  Uiese  persons  had  been  improperly  and  pur- 
posely included  in  the  special  jury  list  by  the  influence  of 
those  who  were  averse  to  the  extension  of  the  right  to  act  as 
jurors  to  the  emancipists,  in  order  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the 
Dew  system  and  those  who  supported  it  The  excuse  offered 
in  acoounting  for  the  presence  of  objectionable  persons  among 
fche  special  jurors  was,  that  the  sheriff  and  under-sheriff  were 
oomparative  strangers  in  the  colony,  and,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  emancipist  class,  had  made  mistakes  in  summoning 
some  whose  character  and  standing  rendered  their  presence  in 
the  jury  box  undesirable.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  officers  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some 
lesigning  persons  of  the  exclusive  party,  to  palm  upon  them 
the  names  of  men  notoriously  unfit  to  perform  the  duties  of 
mecial  jurors.  In  one  instance,  when  two  persons  of  con- 
(sderable  wealth,  but  of  objectionable  character^  had  been 
impanneled  on  a  jury,  a  fellow  juryman,  on  his  name  being 
mlled,  addressed  the  Bench  and  protested  against  being 
ibliged  to  sit  with  them.  The  judge  replied  in  a  manner 
laloolated  to  stop  any  further  remark  at  the  time,  but  not  so 
m  to  settle  the  question  respecting  the  propriety  of  the 
iljjectionable  persons  being  allowed  to  act  as  jurors.  The 
myman  who  made  the  objection  was  Mr.  Robert  Campbell, 
ban  a  very  young  man,  afterwards  one  of  the  most  prominent 
pponents  of  the  continuance  of  transportation)  «iSi^  >3\Na\s\»x«^^ 
taton^^l  Treasurer.  Some  of  the  emanoipiala — ^iiiaixrj  ^1  ^Voivs^ 
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were  absurdly  sensitive  on  suoh  matterSy  thought  Mr. 
Campbell's  objection  was  aimed  at  their  whole  class,  and 
took  the  matter  up  as  warmly  as  if  they  had  received  a 
personal  insult.  The  reputable  part  of  the  community  of  all 
parties  was,  however,  in  Campbeirs  favour,  and  his  readiness 
to  rescue  the  administration  of  the  law  from  disgrace,  and 
his  explanation  of  his  conduct  and  motives,  met  with  general 
approval.  It  is  evident,  although  the  bench  of  magistrates 
was  clothed  with  express  powers  to  purge  the  jury  list  of  the 
names  of  all  persons  of  bad  repute,  that  the  duty  was  very 
improperly  and  carelessly  performed,  and  that,  consequently, 
disreputable  characters  were  frequently  Bummoned  to  serra 
on  juries — men  not  merely  disqualified  by  their  profligate 
and  dishonest  lives,  but  who  did  not  even  possess  the 
required  property  qualification — a  freehold  of  thirty  ponnds 
a  year,  or  a  personal  estate  of  the  value  of  three  handled 
pounds. 

A  scandalous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  some  military 
jurors,  which  took  place  in  April,  1830,  assisted  very  ma- 
terially in  puting  an  end  to  the  old  military  jury  system.  A 
jury  of  officers  had  been  sitting  for  the  trial  of  criminal  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  when  the  business  was  concluded, 
the  court  proceeded  to  try  civil  causes.  A  special  jury  having 
been  called,  the  jurymen  found,  on  entering  the  box,' that  the 
desks  before  them  were  covered  with  inscriptions  of  a  charac- 
ter most  offensive  to  the  judge  and  to  civil  juries.  The 
writers  of  these  scandalous  scrawls  expressed  their  detestation 
at  having  to  sit  in  a  place  which  had  been  *'  polluted  by  the 
canaille  of  Botany  Bay,"  and  at  having  to  listen  to** the 
blundersof  a  superannuated  old  whig."  The  last  expression 
had  reference  probably  to  the  well-known  political  leaDings 
of  the  Chief  Justice,  whose  efforts  to  introduce  trial  by  jury 
in  its  most  extended  form,  and  whose  sympathy  with  thosd 
who  advocated  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  for  the 
colony,  were  well  known.  In  the  local  politics  of  the  time, 
and  more  especially  in  the  phraseology  of  the  persons  who 
used  it,  the  term  whig  implied  the  lowest  radical  levellei^ 
The  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  judge  then 
on  the  bench,  who  happened  to  be  Mr.  Dowling.  His  honor 
censured  the  conduct  of  the  writers  of  the  scandalous  inscrip- 
tions in  very  strong  terms,  and  intimated  that^  in  his  opinion, 
the  Attorney-General  ought  to  institute  proceedings  against 
them  lor  a  im&^^T[V!b%sinw.T«  Baxter,  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  a 
man  intempewX^  m\^\\»^  ^sA^^»^  \a.  "a^s^^took  no  other 
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fltep  in  the  matter  than  to  suggest  that  a  complaint  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Governor  as  commander  of  the  forces. 
It  does  not  appear  that  anything  was  done,  but  the  circum- 
stance created  so  great  a  ferment  in  a  community  perhaps  too 
easily  excited  on  such  a  subject,  that  it  aroused  a  feeling  which 
never  afterwards  slumbered  until  military  juries  were  alto- 
^ther  abolished. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  in  connexion  with  the 
working  of  the  military  jury  system,  that  the  most  notorious 
criminals,  and  persons  well  known  as  being  of  depraved 
and  disreputable  character,  almost  always  preferred  to  be 
tried  by  military  juries.  They  knew  that  they  had  a  good 
chance  of  escape  from  officers  whose  social  position  and 
barrack  life  rendered  them  almost  necessarily  ignorant  of  a 
prisoner's  antecedents,  and  incapable,  from  want  of  local 
knowledge  and  the  absence  of  personal  experience,  of  estimating 
accurately  the  true  character  of  the  evidence  adduced.  In 
fact,  in  their  case  the  principal  recommendation  of  a  jury  as 
an  efficient  tribunal  was  wanting — they  were  not  the  peers  or 
equals  of  the  prisoner,  and,  lacking  the  special  qualification 
implied  in  that  circumstance,  were  to  a  great  extent  groping 
in  the  dark,  and  just  as  likely  to  acquit  a  guilty  man  as  an 
innocent  one.  The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  long  contests 
about  juries  is  a  very  valuable  one.  It  is  in  recording  the 
results  of  the  experience  of  predecessors,  and  bringing 
prominently  into  notice  the  teachings  of  the  past,  that  history 
enables  later  generations  to  estimate  rightly  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  institutions  under  which  they  live,  and  the  reasons 
^nrhich  led  to  their  original  creation  or  subsequent  modification. 

The  contests  relating  to  the  jury  system  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press — the  most  permanent  causes  of  class  conflicts  during 
Darling's  administration — were,  however,  scarcely  more  im- 
portant in  a  historical  point  of  view  than  others  which  have 
attracted  far  less  notice.  One  of  the  most  disastrous  results 
of  the  mania  for  speculating  in  sheep  and  cattle  was  the  check 
which  the  revulsion  in  financial  matters  gave  to  the  influx  of 
free  immigrants.  No  exact  account  of  the  numbers  that  arrived 
in  the  latter  part  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane's  time  and  the  earlier 
▼ears  of  (Governor  Darling  appears  to  have  been  kept  The 
influx,  however,  is  known  to  have  bben  very  considerable — 
inolnding  many  capitalists  and  their  families  and  servants. 
In  1827  and  1828  came  the  financial  reverses  above  alluded 
to,  and  with  them  so  great  a  falling  off  m  \}cls^  timxs^^t^  ^"^ 
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immigrants  that  in  1828  and  1829,  the  free  nude  adults  wlio 
arrived  did  not  exceeded  250  in  each  year.  In  1830  ib 
number  fell  to  166.  The  total  number,  incuading  men,  vomeD, 
mii  children,  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1831,  tm 
Viander  2000.  The  year  1830  proved  to  be  the  period  of  tks 
1^  greatest  depression,  as  there  i^as  a  slight  increase  (185)  inths 
^  next  year.  The  reaction  was,  however,  so  nupid  and  the 
increase  so  great,  that  in  1832  the  number  of  inmugiants 
considerably  exceeded  the  total  number  of  the  four  preceding 
years ;  and  in  the  followiuK  year  (1833)  the  increase  was  still 
greater.  Now,  unfortunately  for  tike  moral  and  social  weUin 
of  the  colony,  it  happened  that  when  the  £ree  inmugnats 
were  fewest,  the  numoer  of  convicts  sent  out  wae  the  la^gjsit ; 
and  if  the  same  disproportion  which  prevailed  in  1828,  ^29, 
'30,  and  'SI,  had  been  continued  for  a  few  years  longer  it  ii 
hardly  possible  that  the  results  could  have  been  odLerwise 
than  disastrous  in  the  highest  degree.  The  average  nombir 
of  convicts  transported  during  the  four  years  just  mentioned 
was  fully  3000,  of  whom  quite  five-sixths  were  men ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  principal  part  of  this  nuss  of 
raw  material  for  engendering  vice  and  crime  was  poured  into 
a  colony  the  number  of  whose  free  population  did  not  exceed 
30,000.  Fortunately  this  torrent  of  criminals  was  after  a  few 
years  put  a  stop  to,  and  its  place  supplied  by  an  overwhelming 
influx  of  free  people,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  look  back 
now,  even  at  the  distance  of  forty  years,  to  the  circumstances 
and  prospects  of  the  colonists  at  that  period  without  a  shudder. 
That  the  British  Government  was  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
humanity  in  carrying  the  transportation  system  to  such  an 
extent  at  that  period  as  to  threaten  to  pervert  the  souroes  of 
future  nations,  and  almost  to  jeopardise  the  existence  of 
society  in  her  Australian  possessions,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
The  measures  taken  by  the  colonists  to  prevent  the  evils  bj 
which  they  were  threatened  were  highly  creditable  to  them, 
and  will  come  under  notice  in  due  course.  But,  unfortunatelr, 
before  the  remedies  were  applied  much  evil  was  produced; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  search  the  records  of  the  years  just 
alluded  to  and  a  few  subsequent  ones  without  encountering 
frequent  proofs  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  colonial  community 
had  then  degenerated  to  a  point  below  that  of  any  other  period 
of  its  history. 

The  flrst  public  meeting  called  expressly  to  petition  for 
trial  by  jury  and  representative  institutions  took  place  on  the 
thirty-ninth  anni^^x^ar^  of  the  foundation  of  the  colonv— 
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January  26iihy  1827.  The  meetings  which  was  convened  and 
mesided  over  by  Maokaness,  the  Sheriff,  was  held  in  the  conrt- 
housep  and  waa  very  namerously  attended  by  ell  classes.   The 

Ctition  was  drawn  up  aud  its  adoption  moved  by  Wentworth 
a  violent  but  able  speech.  Sir  John  Jamison  was  the 
seconder;  and  to  Mr.  Blaxland,  then  about  to  visit  England,  was 
entrusted  the  duty  of  conveying  it  to  Sir  James  Macintosh 
for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  lato 
Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
procure  its  presentation  through  some  noble  friend  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  banquet,  at 
^nrbioh  a  large  number  of  influential  colonists  sat  down.  The 
exolusives  contented  themselves  with  a  passive  resistance  to 
this  movement,  evidently  regarding  it  as  one  having  little  or 
no  chance  of  saccess,  and  therefore  as  not  requiring  any  demon- 
strative opposition.  The  principal  result  which  followed  was 
the  suspension  of  Mackaness  from  his  office  as  Sheriff,  for 
having  called  and  presided  at  the  meeting.  His  case  was 
referred  home,  and  resulted  in  his  dismissal^  and  the  temporary 
appointment  of  Mr.  William  Garter  as  his  successor. 

More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  a  second  meeting, 
with  the  same  object  in  view,  was  convened.  It  was  generally 
believed  by  the  more  timid  of  the  local  reformers  that  the 
violence  of  expression  indulged  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  at  the 
first  meeting  had  proved  injurious  to  the  cause ;  and  on  the 
second  occasion  it  was  very  justly  argued  that  the  best  proof 
of  the  fitness  of  the  colonists  for  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
they  coveted  would  be  found  in  their  orderly  conduct  and 
constitutional  language  when  assembled  to  claim  them.  On 
the  understanding  that  objectionable  and  exciting  topics  would 
be  avoided,  Macquoid,  the  new  Sheriff,  consented  to  preside. 
Wentworth  and  Sir  John  Jamison  were  again  the  principal 
speakers.  The  adoption  of  the  petition  was  moved  by  the 
latter  and  supported  by  the  former,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalence  of  the  opinion  which  ascribed  the  failure  of 
the  first  petition  to  his  indiscreet  language,  did  not  hesiteto 
to  make  use  of  very  bold  expressions  on  the  second  occasion. 
The  principal  ground  of  his  attack  on  the  local  government 
doubtless  afforded  a  just  cause  of  complaint  It  arose  out 
of  the  uncontrolled  disbursement  of  the  public  funds ;  for,  up 
to  this  period,  although  the  Legidlutive  Council  bad  been  in 
existence  for  nearly  six  years,  no  budget  had  ever  been 
eabmitted  to  it,  and  no  appropriation  act  ever  passed.  Th^ 
petition  was  entrusted  to  Sir  James  MacinV^^  io\  y^^ratc^v^ 
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tion  to  the  Commons,  and  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligo  for  the 
Lords.  Wentworth's  well-aimed  attacks  upon  the  local 
administration  soon  produced  results,  for,  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Council,  the  singular  omission  of  which  that  bodj  had 
been  so  long  guilty  was  corrected,  and  an  appropriation  act 
brouffht  in  and  passed.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure 
thereby  sanctioned  was  £113,952  10s.  7d.  Previous  to  the 
date  of  the  last-mentioned  agitation  for  legislative  reform- 
viz.,  in  July,  1829 — and  in  accordance  wittt  the  terms  of  the 
Act  9th  George  lY.,  an  addition  of  sevexal  unofficial  members 
to  the  Council  was  made.  The  new  appointments  were 
Colonel  Lindesa^,  Mr.  A.  Berry,  Mr.  Riohard  Jonea,  Mr.  J. 
Blaxland,  Captam  King,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  dose.  An  act  for 
instituting  courts  of  requests  was  one  of  the  first  measures 
passed  by  the  enlarged  Legislative  Council ;  and  an  act  for 
further  extending  trial  by  jury  another. 

The  last  two  or  three  years  of  Darling's  administration 
were  remarkable  as  well  for  the  number  of  old  and  prominent 
colonists  that  disappeared  from  the  scene  as  the  arrival  of  new 
ones.  Amongst  the  former  was  Captain  Piper,  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  Port  Officer,  filled  for  many  years  the 
position  of  Collector  of  Customs.  He  was  dismissed  from 
office  in  consequence  of  having  been  found  to  be  a  defaulter 
to  a  large  amount.  His  successor  was  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell; 
the  first  who  was  designated  Collector  of  Customs.  Mr. 
Darcy  Wentworth  died  about  the  same  time,  after  a  colonial 
career  of  more  than  thirty  years,  during  which  he  filled 
several  important  appointments.  Mr.  Oxley,  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  Surveyor-General  for  many  years,  died  in  May, 
1828 ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  his  suc- 
cessor, Major  T.  L.  Mitchell,  arrived.  Mr.  C.  Throsby,  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  an  old  and  enter- 
prising settler,  committed  suicide,  shortly  after  Mr.  Oxley's 
death,  in  consequence  of  having  become  security  to  a  large 
amount  for  another  old  and  prominent  colonist,  Mr.  Gamham 
Blaxcell,  who  had  absconded.  The  circumstances  that  involved 
these  gentlemen  had  their  origin  in  the  excessive  pastoral 
speculations  before  referred  to  Mr.  Baxter,  for  some  time 
Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  W.  Foster,  subsequently  Solicitop 
General,  both  arrived  together  in  1827.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
James)  Bowling,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  arrived  in 
February,  1828  ;  Mr.  Macquoid,  who  for  a  considerable  period 
filled  tbe  o&ci^  oi  ^VwS.,  ^sJaot^^  oJterwards ;  and  Mr.  E. 
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Deas  Thomson  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Arch- 
deacon Scott  quitted  the  colony  in  1828,  and  his  successor.  Dr. 
William  Grant  Broughton  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Sydney), 
arrived  in  1829.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Koger  Therry, 
afterwards  Attorney-General  and  subsequently  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  arrived  with  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Requests;  and  Mr.  John  Edye 
Manniog,  as  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, the  first  Postmaster-General  of  the  colony,  received 
his  appointment  about  the  same  period  ;  Mr.  Balcomb,  the 
first  Colonial  Treasurer,  died  in  March,  1829 ;  and  Mr.  C.  D. 
Riddell,  his  successor,  arrived  in  1830,  from  Ceylon.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Campbell,  for  many  years  secretary  to  the  Governor,  and 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  died  in  January,  1830. 
In  November  of  the  same  year.  Captain  Logan,  commandant 
at  Moreton  Bay,  was  murdered  there  by  the  blacks.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Sydney  and  buried  at  Garden  Island, 
in  the  same  tomb  with  Judge  Bent,  a  friend  of  his  early 
youth.  Another  colonial  notability,  generally  known  as  King 
^ongaree,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Garden  Island  about  the 
Bame  time.  He  was  a  most  intelligent  aboriginal  native,  and 
had  rendered  great  assistance  to  Flinders  and  other  navigators 
in  their  intercourse  with  his  people.* 

During  the  years  1827,  '28,  and  '29  occurred  one  of  the 

*  See  page  335.  Flinders  epeaks  of  Boogaree'a  servicea  in  the  highest 
terms,  aod  calls  bim  "  a  worthy  and  brave  fellow."  Manj  years  after  his 
Torages  with  Fiiodcrp,  Bongaree,  whobelooged  to  the Kamilory  or  Cammeroy 
tribe,  was  placed  by  the  Sydney  OoTernment  in  charge  of  a  little  settlement 
of  bis  pfople  which  was  formed  on  the  north  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  near 
George's  Head,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  them  to  accustom  themselves  to  fixed  abodes,  and  to 
]eam  to  till  the  ground.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a  failure.  The  soil  of  the 
locality  alloted  to  them  was  so  barren  that  if  they  had  been  ever  so  well 
disposed  to  settled  habits  and  agricultural  industry  they  could  have  produced 
nothing ;  but  had  the  soil  been  ever  so  fertile  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
resalt  would  have  been  different  Settled  habits  and  steady  industry  are 
things  too  foreign  to  the  nature  of  wandering  savages  to  be  acquired  at  once,  or 
•▼en  in  a  single  generation.  The  estimation  in  which  Bongaree  vras  held  not 
onl^  by  his  own  tribe  but  by  the  aborigines  generally,  and  the  position  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  Government,  raised  his  self-importance  to 
sooh  a  degree  that  he  at  last  assumed  the  airs  of  aboriginal  royalty,  and  for 
•OTeral  years  made  it  a  practice  to  board  vessels  entering  the  harbour  and  to 
densand  oontribations  in  acknowledgment  of  his  rights.  Dressed  in  an  old 
oocked  hat  and  a  dilapidated  military  coat,  his  majesty  generalljr  managed  to 
•xtort  a  shilling  and  a  glass  or  two  of  rum  from  good-natured  skippers.  His 
wife.  Queen  Oooseberry,  was  a  well-known  character  in  Sydney  streets  twenty 
▼•ars  after  her  hnsbaiid's  death.  She  was  one  of  Vh%  UaV^^^^  >^[AX«r) 
Ust,  of  the  Port  Jackson  aborigiam. 
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seyerest  droughts  which  has  ever  visited  ihe  colony.  Mtoy 
of  the  lagoons  and  waterholes  before  believed  to  be  permanent 
were  dried  up*  This  was  particularly  the  oase  with  Ldn 
George,  which  in  1827  presented  the  appeiurance  of  an  inland 
sea,  being  then  seventeen  miles  long  and  irom  five  to  seven 
miles  wide.  In  1828  its  waters  began  to  diminish,  and 
continued  to  evaporate  steadily  and  gradually  for  several  yesn, 
until  they  entirely  disappeared.  This  drought  was  folloTred, 
in  April,  1830|  by  heavy  floods,  in  which  several  lives  wen 
lost  and  a  lai^e  amount  of  property  destroyed  at  the  Ha^es- 
bury  and  the  Hunter. 

Discussions  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  the  afEairs  of 
Australia  took  place  on  several  occasions  during  Governor 
Darling's  time.  In  1828  Mr.  Huskisson  brought  in  a  bill  for 
the  better  Government  of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  His  first  proposal  included  a  pro- 
position for  a  small  increase  to  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  of  the  two  colonies  by  election  under  a 
restricted  suffrage.  Sir  James  Macintosh,  thinking  the  measure 
did  not  go  far  enough,  moved  an  amendment  on  the  motion 
for  going  into  committee  having  for  its  object  the  granting  to 
the  local  legislatures  power  to  establish  trial  by  jury,  and  to 
the  people  power  to  elect  one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
Councils.  All  free  inhabitants  who  had  resided  in  the  colonies 
for  three  years  were  to  possess  the  franchise.  Mr.  Huskisson 
opposed  the  amendment,  and  contended  that  trial  by  jury  and 
representative  institutions  ought  to  be  introduced  lar  more 
gradually  than  would  be  the  case  if  Sir  James  Macintosh's 
amendment  was  adopted.  In  face  of  this  opposition,  Sir 
James  Macintosh,  after  an  able  speech  in  favour  of  his  propo- 
sals, in  which  he  contended  that  trial  by  jury  and  a  repre- 
sentative legislature  were  the  birthrights  of  Englishmen, 
withdrew  his  amendment ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  finding  that 
even  his  much  more  restrictive  plan  for  conferring  upon  the 
colonists  the  power  of  electing  a  few  members,  was  not  received 
with  much  favour,  withdrew  that  portion  of  his  scheme. 
The  part  of  the  bill  granting  trial  by  jury  was  also  so 
far  modified  as  to  confine  its  operation  to  civil  causes  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  demanded  a  jury.  The  act  as  ultimately 
passed  (9th  George  IV.  cap.  83,)  has  been  previously  noticed. 

The  afiairs  of  the  colony  again  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  Imperial  ParliEunent  in  the  following  year.  Qt)vemor 
Darlings  conducl  ^«a  ^^mxi"^«^ 'Ock«^  ^oJ^^^y^^^^  q€  some  seyere 
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animadverBions  by  Mr.  Stewart  Sir  George  Murraj  defended 
him  with  spirit,  but  consented  to  the  prodaction  of  the  papers 
asked  for  by  his  acoosers.  The  charges  had  reference  prin- 
cipally to  the  case  of  the  two  soldiers,  Sadds  and  Thompson. 
In  consequence  of  some  promises  made  by  the  goremment, 
Mr.  Jephson  on  the  same  day  withdrew  a  motion  of  which  he 
bad  given  noticQ,  affirming  the  desirability  of  introducing 
the  English  jury  system  into  the  colony.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  first  took  up  the  subject  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  New  South  Wales  in  connexion  with 
their  financial  aspect  He  pointed  out  that  practically 
Governor  Darling  had  unlimited  powers  of  drawing  upon 
Imperial  funds.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  into 
colonial  income  and  expenditure  Mr.  Hume  came  to  conclusions 
-very  unfavourable  to  Governor  Darling  on  matters  altogether 
apart  from  finance.  He  said  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  that  General  Darling  could  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  New  South  Wales.  On  this  occasion  Darling's 
defenders  were  Sir  W.  Ridley  and  Sir  George  Murray.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  justified  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
military  juries,  as  being  the  only  legal  course  that  was  then 
open  to  him ;  but  assured  the  house  that  instructions  had 
been  sent  out  and  the  law  altered,  so  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  Government  or  persons  connected  with  the  Gtrvemment 
were  ooncemedi  juries  would  be  differently  constituted. 

Fortunately  class  animosity  and  political  differences,— 
although  they  excite  a  great  degree  of  public  attention,— -do 
not  very  seriously  interfere  with  the  practical  affairs  of  life  ; 
and  during  the  time  that  they  rage  most  violently  things 
generally  progress  much  the  same  as  usual.  It  was  during 
Darling's  stormy  administration  that  a  very  important  under- 
taking— that  of  bringing  to  Sydney  a  supply  of  water  from 
the  Botany  swamps — ^was  commenced.  Up  to  this  period  the 
inhabitants  of  Sydney  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
small  water  course,  now  entirely  obliterated  by  the  progress 
of  buildings,  but  Uien  known  as  the  Tanks  Stream,  which 
ran  about  midway  between  George  and  Pitt  streets.  To  Mr. 
James  Busby,  mineral  surveyor,  was  entrusted,  in  1827,  the 
task  of  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of 
water  for  the  rapidly  increasing  town.  He  recommended,  as 
the  cheapest  and  most  available  plan,  that  the  swamps 
between  Sydney  and  Botany  should  be  tapped  by  a  tunnel ; 
and  his  proposal  having  been  assented  to,  bA  N^^a  ^Rnaas^^- 
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sioned  to  oarrr  out  the  undertakiDg.     The  work  was  eom- 

§leted,  chiefly  by  prison  labour,  in  a  reasonkbl j  abort  timei 
be  supply  of  water  proved  to  be  of  the  best  qoalitj  and 
aufficient  in  quantity  for  the  requirements  of  the  city  far 
many  years.    About  the  same  period,  that  is  in  1827,  die 
first  regular  system  of  contracts  for  oonveying  the  "*"!■ 
throughout  the   interior  was   brought  into  operation;  and 
thenceforward  mails  were  regularly  despatched  twice  a  week 
to  the  principal  towns  of  the  interior.     A  census  taken  ia 
1828  gave  the  population  of  the  colony  as  36,598 ;  horned 
cattle,  262,868 ;  sheep,  536,391 ;  land  in  cultivation,  71J523 
acres;  value  of  wool  exported,   £40,851;    whale   oil  dittos 
£26,131.    The  local  revenue  is  returned  for  the  same  year  u 
£96,713,  and  the  expenditure  as  £97,952.     In  1829  the  first 
step  towards  carrying  the  adnunistration  of  the  criminal  law 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  was  made  by  holding  a  drcnit 
court  at  Campbelltown.    A  laudable  attempt  was  made  on 
the  occasion  to  give  the  judge's  entry  into  that  place  as  mocH 
dignity  and    importance  as  possible.     His  honor's  carriage 
.  was  escorted  by  troopers  with  drawn  swords  and  accompanied 
by  a  large  cavalcade  of  magistrates  and  settlers.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  affair  was  a  very  successful  imitation  of 
the  entry  of  a  judge  on   circuit  into  a  county  or  assize  town 
in  Eogland;  and  no  little  importance  was  attached  to  the 
good  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  awe-inspiring  for- 
malities upon  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  witness  them.   It  was 
discovered,  however,  after  a  single  trial,  that  the  population 
was  then  too  small  and  scattered,  and  the  colony  not  sufficientlj 
advanced,  to  justify  the  institution  of  circuit  courts,  and  the 
practice  was  for  a  time  abandoned.      In  June,    1829,  the 
question  of  the  division  of  the  bar,  which  had  before  been 
mooted,  was  brought  prominently  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
The  attorneys  opposed  the  proposed  change,  while  the  barris- 
ters strongly  advocated  it     In  September  following  the  Chief 
Justice  announced  the  decision  of  the  bench  in  its  favour, 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Grown.     It  is  hardly  possible 
to  conceive  that  there  could  have  existed  any  good  grounds 
for  a  division  of  the  bar  in  so  young  a  community,  where 
the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  profession  in  private 
practice  must  have  been  less  than  a  dozen  ;  but  the  barristers, 
weak  as  they  were  in  number,  were  strong  in  ability  and 
influence,  and  their  views  and  interests  prevailed  over  those 
of  the  more  numerous  but  less  powerful  attorneys. 
The  choice  of  Campbelltown  as  the  place  at  which  to  hold 
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the  first  assizes — as  related  above — ^was  more  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  wealthy  families  had 
estates  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  that  many  daring  acts 
of  bushranging  had  taken  place  there,  than  to  the  importance 
3f  the  township  itself.  The  discovery,  not  long  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colony,  of  the  rich  lands  of  the  Cowpastures, 
Camden,  the  valleys  of  Bunbury  Curran,  Mulgoa,  and  other 
fcracts  of  fertile  soil,  made  that  district  a  favourite  one  with 
the  more  influential  colonists,  and  it  was  there  that  many  of 
them,  having  secured  extensive  grants  of  land,  had  s.ettled  with 
their  families  and  formed  their  homesteads.  Their  residences 
were  in  many  instances  places  of  far  more  than  ordinary  pre- 
tensions ;  some  of  them  indeed  were  mansions  almost  rivalling 
'*  the  stately  homes  of  England"  in  cost,  extent,  and  appear- 
ance. Many  non-resident  colonists  also  possessed  estates  there 
on  which  they  had  numerous  tenants  and  labourers.  Some  few 
of  these  estates  still  remain  the  property  of  the  families  or 
descendants  of  the  original  grantees,  but  most  of  them,  in  the 
sharp  reverses  of  colonial  life,  have  long  since  passed  into  the 
hanos  of  strangers,  and  having  been  cut  up  and  subdivided 
into  lots,  have  been  sold  and  resold  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer,  until  their  identity  is  almost  lost.  They  were 
named  in  some  instances  after  the  ancient  seats  of  noble  or 
wealthy  families  in  the  old  country ;  in  others  they  bore  the 
the  name  of  a  comnmnder  or  a  ship  under  whom  or  in  which 
tiie  original  grantee  or  some  progenitor  had  served ;  some  told 
of  battles  in  which  the  owner  or  his  ancestors  had  taken  part, 
and  some  of  far-off  native  villages  or  hamlets.  A  few  retained 
the  beautifully  expressive  and  sonorous  aboriginal  names ;  but 
hardly  in  a  single  instance  did  the  old  colonists  outrage  good 
taste  and  render  themselves  and  the  countiy  ridiculous  by 
conferring  such  stupid  appellations  as  have  lately  prevailed 
in  colonial  nomenclature — a  practice  introduced  or  sanctioned 
by  the  Government — whereby  the  vulgar  and  unmeaning 
surnames  of  pretentious  nobodies  are  conferred  upon  localities 
in  lieu  of  the  appropriate  aboriginal  terms  by  which  they 
had  previously  been  known.  These  early  colonists  indeecC 
to  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  bestowing  names  upon  their 
estates  appear  to  have  acted  under  the  elevating  ideas 
that  they  were  not  only  the  founders  of  families,  but 
were  helping  to  create  "  a  new  Britannia  in  another  world ;" 
and  hence  their  nomenclature  was  almost  always  racy  of  the 
great  country  from  which  they  had  come,  and  witn  whose 
glories  they  wished  to  identify  themselves  and  their  ^^.ti^^n^* 
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It  u  true  that  their  hopca  of  becoming  the  foanden  n! 
malthf  families   were  in  few  coaea  folly  reaU£«d  ;  bot  tbcir 
unhitias  was  cot  an  ignoble  one,  and  it  woold  haro  beet  VfU 
for  some  of  their  deficendiuibs  of  the  present  geoeratioo  if  tlu; 
hail  inherited  more  of  the  sentiments  of  their  fothot.    & 
fs'w  of  the  names  of  the  families  settled  or  possessing  MtMu 
within  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Campbelltowi. 
imd  whoM  members  doabtless  formed  part  of  the  nmotmi 
caTslcada  which  welcomed  to  that  place  the  first  jnd^  ui 
banisters  that  erer  went  on  circuit  in  Australia,  will  tend  tt 
iUostrate  the  preceding  remarks.  There  were  tlie  Macanban, 
Macteays,    and  Cowpcre,  of    Camden,    Camden    Purk,    ud 
Wirenhoe  ;  the  Osleya,  Coffhills,  Harringtons,  and  Hawdon't 
of  Kirkham,  EldersOe,  ana  Mnlton ;  the  Howes  of  QleDlat 
and  Eskdole  ;  ths  Bileys  of  Ouaedale  and  Raby  :  Broob  d 
Denham  Court,  Throsby  of  Glentield  and  Smeaton  :  Brooghf 
of  Lachlan  Vale,  Cordeoux  of  Leppington,  Wylde  of  Ci 
Park,  Wills   of    VanoTille,    Hassal!   of    Macq'uarie    C 
Jamison  of  Cowdeknaws,   Molle   of  Nedierby,  Blaxli       _ 
Lndenham  ;  the  Coses  and  Shadforths  of  Winbome,  FernKH 
and   Clarendon;    the   Campbells  of   Uarriogtotj     Paik  ssi 
Shanoamore ;  the  Antills  of  Pieton,  the  Sarages  of  Claremoot, 
the  Wentwortha  of  Elmshall  Park  and  Vermont ;  the  Hoidb 
of   Hillsborough,  Brookdale,  and  Hume  \Vood ;  Broini  of 
Oakham,  Lowe  of  Birllng,  Jones  of  Flears  ;  Judge  Beot'i 
eetaie  was  called  Wolverton,  Jadge  Field's  was  Hinobinbrook 
— all   these,   and  many  more  with  similar   old  country  or 
suggestive  names,  were  within  an  easy  distance  of  the  place 
fixed    upon  as  the    assize    town,    where  no    doubt   Qioi 
possessors  fondly  hoped  that  during  a  long  series  of  yei 
they — the  landed  gentry  of  that  part  of  the  colony — woi 
assemble  at  ths  assize  ball,  in  imitation  of  the  old  com ' 
usage,  by  which  annual  gstherings  of  fair  women  and  hi 
men  are  made  to  give  eclat  to  the  visits  of   ths   nunisl 
of  justice,  social  observauces  are  invoked  in  aid  of  order, 
local  influence  is  eseroised  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  j«i 
offlos.     The   houses  of  many  of  the  more   weiilthy  nsi 
settlers  in  the  district  referred  to  were  designad,  and  8om»^ 
them  actually  built,  on  a  ecole  which,  with  Tetetatm  to  ik' 
remoteness  of  the  colony  and  the  cirouoistances  by  which  th^; 

a  surrounded,  may  be  fitly  described  as  magmficenc  ■  "■"' 

a  other  estates,  with  higb-soundtng  names,  ' 
'  in  the  shape  of  buildings  than  n^regatit 
«  U  b&  fauud.     The  hopes  of  many  '     * 
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disappttinted  and  their  plana  prostrated  by  the  financial 
disasters  previously  referred  to.  Castl>^B  ia  the  nlr  had 
suddnoly  faded,  and  the  day  dreams  of  intending  founders  of 
families  had  been  rudely  interrupted  by  the  entry  of  the 
sheriflTa  ofSoer.  The  fluctuating  circumatanoea  by  which 
ooloaiiil  esiatence  is  aurrounded,  have  always  proved  fatal 
sooner  or  later  to  the  doaigns  cf  thoae  who  have  endeavoured 
to  found  a  territorial  aristocracy.  But  althoqgb  this  reaull 
is  undoubtedly  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  the  progreas 
Knd  prosperity  of  new  oommunities,  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  oircumatancea  which  even  the  most  ardent  repuhliciin  or 
democrat  cannot  but  regard  with  regret.  As  ever'shifting 
population,  with  no  ties  to  bind  it  to  the  soil,  where  there  are 
few  spots  consecrated  by  the  associations  aud  memories  of 
home,  can  never  become  a  nation.  The  privileged  or  fortunate 
few  who  in  the  iofancy  of  Auetralian  coloniaation  obtained 
Jorge  tracts  of  freehold  land,  aimed  at  the  founding  of  homes 
around  which  their  descendants  for  many  geoerationa  might 
be  expected  to  cluster,  and  where,  amidst  tenants,  retainers, 
and  dependents,  would  grow  up  a  conditioQ  of  things  beatiog 
a  olose  resemblance  to  that  io  which  the  laaded  aristocracy  of 
England  is  placed.  Although  it  was  doubtless  fortunate  for 
the  many  that  the  hopes  of  the  few  were  disappointed,  it  la 
iinpoesible  to  repress  a  feeling  of  regret  that  designs  and 
ospiralioQa  partaking  of  ao  much  that  was  oohle  and  ^Bvating 
ohould  have  been  ao  completely  frustrated.  The  pride  of 
race — the  conaciousnesa  of  high  social  standing — the  santi- 
ment  of  family  antiquity — however  absurd  when  carried  to 
excess,  are  capable  of  eserciaiug,  if  kept  under  proper  control, 
a  very  restraining  and  refining  influence  upon  individual 
character.  This  influence  is  almost  or  altogether  absent  where 
the  population  is  constantly  fluctuating,  where  there  are  few 
permanently  settled  families,  and  where,  to  use  an  expressive 
Golloi^ualism,  "Jack  ia  as  good  as  his  master."  The  Camp- 
bolltown  of  to-day  beurs  few  indications  that  forty  years  since 
it  attained  to  the  diguity  of  an  aeaize  town ;  the  seats  of 
many  of  the  onco  numeroua  gentry  of  the  district,  long  ago 
deserted  by  their  original  owners,  have  in  most  instances 
fallen  into  decay  ;  and  the  farms — reduced  to  modest  propor- 
tions— are  occupied  by  tenants  or  peasant  proprietors.  It  ia 
ourioue,  in  oonneotion  with  this  subject,  to  notice  the  change 
in  the  relative  values  of  laud  which  the  decadence  of  certain 
localities,  the  rise  of  othera,  and  the  consequent  migrations 
of  popalation,  have  brought  about  At  the  peri.d  just  spoken 
43 
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of — the  year  1829 — ^the  Gk>yemment  prioe  of  land  in  the 
townships  of  Gampbelltown  and  Narellan  was  JC20  an  acre, 
while  in  Goalbiim  and  Bathurst  it  was  but  £2,  in  Newotstle 
£5,  and  in  Maitland  £7.  The  state  of  things  indicated  bj 
these  prices  has  been  long  since  reversed ;  and  in  the  latter 
oases  the  sum  that  would  once  pay  for  several  acres  of  land 
\^ill  now  hardly  suffice  to  purchase  a  single  rod. 

Party  and  personal  squabbles  oocupied  so  large  a  dian 
of  public  attention  during  Darling's  administration  that  to 
chronicle  the  whole  of  them  would  be  tiresome,  and  would 
answer  no  good  end.  Yet  no  accounts  of  the  events  of  that 
period  in  which  these  party  quarrels  did  not  form  a  promisat 
feature  would  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  state  of  things  which 
then  existed.  One  or  two  others,  in  addition  to  those  ahreadj 
related,  will  comprise  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  on  the 
subject  here.  There  was  in  Sydney  an  association  called  the 
Turf  Club— of  which  the  Governor  was  president — an  instito- 
tion  which,  as  its  name  implies,  had  been  originally  formed 
for  the  encouragement  of  horseracing,  but  from  which,  in  the 
then  state  of  society,  it  was  found  impossible  to  exclnia 
politics.  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Dr.  Wardell  were  promiodnt 
members.  At  a  dinner  of  this  club  in  November,  1S27, 
these  gentlemen — and  Mr.  Wentworth  in  particular,  who 
presided — made  speeches  in  which  some  animadversions  of  a 
very  pointed  kind  were  directed  against  the  Grovemor ;  acd 
the  band,  when  his  Excellency's  health  was  proposed,  played 
a  tune  which  was  rightly  understood  by  those  present  to 
convey  a  desire  that  his  departure  from  the  colony  might  not 
be  much  longer  delayed.  A  violent  quarrel  among  the 
members  was  the  result,  and  the  angry  feelings  aroused  were 
heightened  by  a  report  of  the  proceedings  having  been 
published,  as  if  those  who  gave  the  insult  were  determined 
that  the  Governor  should  not  escape  a  full  knowledge  of 
what  had  transpired.  Darling,  who  was  not  the  man  to  snbmit 
quietly  *to  that  sort  of  conduct,  sent  by  his  aide-de-camp  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  club,  stating  that  after  what  had 
occurred  he  considered  it  derogatory  to  his  position  as  head 
of  the  Government  to  continue  his  connexion  with  the  duh. 
Several  members,  mostly  military  or  civil  officers,  took 
Darling's  part,  and  some  of  them  called  a  meeting,  acii 
adopted  resolutions  calculated  to  explain  away  the  mostotifen- 
sive  portions  of  the  proceedings,  hoping  thus  to  prevent  ti« 
breaking  up  of  the  club,  which  they  foresaw  would  be  tli« 
result  unl^aa  \ii^  Qt^^^niisst  ^j^^uld  be  induced  to  alter  his 
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determinattotu  Darling  replied,  in  answer  to  their  address, 
that  he  knew  there  were  many  respectable  persons  among  the 
members,  and  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they 
had  been  parties  to  the  conduct  of  which  he  compluned, — but 
with  respect  to  Dr.  Wardell  and  Mr.  Wentworth  he  continued 
to   think  that  it  would  be  derogatory  to  his  character  and 

fosition  to  continue  a  member  of  a  sooiety  to  which  they 
elonged.  Another  meeting  was  thereupon  called,  at  which 
B  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Governor's  friends  for 
dissolving  the  olub.  This  proposal  was  resisted  by  the 
supporters  of  the  offending  members,  who  in  their  turn  pro- 
posed and  passed  an  amendment  approving  of  the  speeches 
and  conduct  of  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Dr.  Wardell,  and 
declining  to  offer  bis  Escellenoy  any  further  apology  or 
explanation.  Copies  of  the  offensive  resolutions  were 
transmitted  to  the  Qoveinor,  who,  on  the  following  day,  issued 
a  general  order  in  which  he  termed  those  who  had  token  part 
in  the  proceedings  foctioua  individuals,  and  superseded  from 
their  offices  two  gentlemen  (the  orown  solicitor  and  a  olerk  in 
tbe  Supreme  Court)  who  supported  them.  Mockanoss,  the 
sheriff,  another  of  the  "  factious  individuals,"  was  already 
under  saspenBion  for  having  some  time  before  presided  at  a 
political  public  meeting,  and  he  was  now  merely  censured.  It 
^VHfi  further  intimated  that  government  officials  who  remained 
members  of  the  club  after  what  had  taken  place  would  be 
deemed  antagonistic  to  the  admin  is  tratioo.  Many  of  these 
gentleman,  knowing  what  they  might  expect  if  they  die* 
regarded  the  admonition  thus  conveyed,  at  once  dissolved 
their  connexion  with  the  Turf  Club,  and  the  result  was  that  it 
vas  soon  broken  up.  The  circumstances,  although  hardly  of 
sufficient  importance  in  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  much 
notice,  are  valuable  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  workings 
of  political  and  party  feelings  at  that  time. 

A  circumstance  which  showed  more  strongly  than  even  the 
previously  narrated  cose  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  community,  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  lS2i). 
When  leaving  St  James's  church,  one  Sanday  morning,  a  man 
waailed  the  Uovemor  with  very  violent  language  and  gesturt'S. 
The  offender  was  a  person  of  respectable  appearance,  and 
Dpon  being  taken  into  custody  was  found  to  be  armed  with  a 
oarving  knife  and  two  pistols.  It  turned  out  that  his  name 
was  Shelly,  that  he  hod  not  been  long  in  the  colony,  and 
that  the  grievanoe  of  which  he  complained  related  to  a  grunt 
of  land,  to  which  he  considered  himself  QT^^i.W.^'i  '^^''j   ^% 
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regalations,  but  whioh  the  Governor  had  refoaed  to  let  him 
have.  He  had,  he  said,  made  repeated  applications  and 
representations  without  avail,  and  having  no  inflnentiii 
friends,  and  despairing  of  snocess  unless  he  could  manage  to 
attract  public  notice,  and  thus  enlist  sympathy  in  his  bdult 
he  had  determined  to  insult  and  annoy  the  Gk)vemor,  in  order 
to  achieve  his  end.  Any  man  who  at  that  time  openlr 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Darling,  was  sure  to  meet  with 
the  support  and  sympathy  of  a  certain  class  of  the  popuktioii; 
and  more  particularly  was  this  the  case  if  he  had  a  grievanoe 
about  land,  because  it  was  generally  believed  that  Darling, 
while  conferring  lavish  grants  upon  his  friends  and  supporten, 
had  taken  every  means  in  ms  power  of  thwarting  the 
legitimate  and  reasonable  dums  or  his  opponents.  Dadin^ 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  policy 
of  conciliating  their  enemies,  but^  on  the  oontrary,  are  rather 
inclined  to  strain  the  law  against  them.  The  numerous  dais 
of  persons  who  regarded  with  jealousy  his  favouritism  to 
their  political  and  social  opponents,  took  up  Shelly*s  caase 
with  avidity,  and  the  quarrel  raged  fiercely  for  several 
months.  The  opposition  journals  contended  that  Shelly  was 
an  ill-used  man,  who  had  been  driven  to  the  verge  of  insanity 
by  disappointment  and  the  denial  of  his  rights.  It  was  clear, 
however,  when  the  case  came  to  be  investigated,  that  Shelly 
had  very  little  to  complain  of,  and  that  those  who  advocatea 
his  cause  did  so  because  they  hated  the  Grovemor  rather  than 
from  any  regard  for  right  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether 
Shelly  was  a  weak-minded  and  irritable  man  with  a  real  or 
imagined  grievance,  or  whether  he  was  the  willing  tool  of 
more  designing  persons;  and  his  case  is  of  very  little 
consequence  except  as  showing  the  peoaliar  condition  of  a 
community  in  which  so  small  a  cause  could  arouse  feelings  of 
the  bitterest  animosity. 

A  case  which  excited  much  interest  in  the  colony,  and  which 
was  in  some  respects  a  very  exceptional  one,  inasmuch  ae  no 
party  or  political  feelings  or  prejudices  were  enlisted  in  it, 
occurred  in  1827.  An  aboriginal  native,  who,  it  is  said,  had 
murdered  the  servant  of  a  settler,  was  apprehended  and 
brought  before  Lieutenant  Lowe,  of  the  40th  regiment,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  stationed 
at  Wallis'e  Plains — the  name  tbon  given  to  the  flats  on  which 
West  Maitland  now  stands.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  form 
of  trial  of  the  blackfellow  was  gone  through,  or  that  any 
steps  were  taV^n  \)^  lA^M^n^nt  Lowe  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
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tile  charge  against  him.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  ths 
officer  ordered  four  of  the  soldiers  under  his  cominaiid  to  shoot 
the  prisoner  there  and  then.  The  men,  nothing  loth,  promptly 
did  as  thej  were  told.  The  matter  soon  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  authorities,  from  whom  indeed,  considering  the 
open  nature  of  the  tranaaotion,  it  oould  not  well  be  concealed. 
Criminal  prooeedings  were  instituted  against  Lieutenant 
Lowe,  who  was  soon  afterwards  placed  upon  his  trial  for 
murder.  He  retained  Dr.  Wardelf  for  his  defanoe,  and  that 
gentleman,  when  the  case  oame  to  be  heard,  went  into  very- 
elaborate  arguments  on  the  abstract  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  to  prove  that  a  British  subject  ooutd  not  be  tried  for  an 
offence  against  an  aboriginal  native.  He  also  argued  on 
technical  grounds  that  the  Court  had  no  Jurisdiction  to  try  a 
priaoner  for  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  at 
Wallis's  Plains.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  a  masterly  address, 
overruled  Dr.  Wardell's  objectiona,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
This  was  daring  the  era  of  military  Juries,  and  at  a  time 
when,  in  the  outlying  settlements,  fatal  conflicts  between  the 
aborigines  and  the  settlers  were  frequent.  Under  such 
oirGumstances  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  remarkable  if 
B  jury  of  officers  had  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  murder 
against  a  brother  officer  for  shooting  a  blackfellow.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  an  acquittal.  A  charge  of  a  somewhat 
aimilar  kind  against  a  settler,  tried  at  the  same  sittings  of 
the  court,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  Justifiable  homicide.  In  the 
case  of  an  aboriginal  native  known  as  Black  Tommy,  who  was 
tried  at  the  following  sittings  of  the  court  for  killing  a  white 
man,  the  Ciown  Prosecutor  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  man  was  hanged  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  It  was  clear  that  in  the  state  of  society  and  the 
administration  of  justice  then  prevailing,  the  law  afforded 
little  or  no  protection  to  the  aborigines ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  exacted  from  these  unfortunate  people  the  extreme 
penalty  whenever  they  were  found  guilty  of  capital  offences. 
A  very  daring  act  of  piracy  was  perpetrated  in  1827  by 
■ome  prisoners,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  named  Walton, 
a  ooavict  of  notoriously  bad  character.  These  men  were 
being  conveyed  to  Nurfolk  Island,  and  the  vessel  had  nearly 
arrived  at  her  destination,  when  the  prisoners,  by  an  artful 
scheme,  managed  to  overpower  the  crew,  and  getUng  posses- 
uoa  of  the  arms  compelled  the  captain  to  steer  for  New 
Zealand,  whera  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  ftocux^  ^M^i^t^^x. 
BoppIisB  to  enable  tbem  to  reach  South.  h-Tneivoa..    "Soi  ^">^ 
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purposd  they  put  into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  it  fortanaiely 
happened  that  two  Sydney  whalers  were  lying.  The  masten 
of  these  vesselfly  although  the  pirates  told  a  plausible  story, 
quickly  disooTsred  the  true  state  of  aflPairs,  and  having  enlisted 
the  assistance  of  the  natives,  a  combined  attack  of  sfulots  and 
Maories  was  soon  made  upon  them.  The  pirates  quiddj 
surrendered,  end  were  taken  to  Sydney,  and  the  lingleadera 
hanged.  At  Norfolk  Island,  about  the  same  time,  a  some- 
what serious  insurrection  of  the  prisoners  took  place.  It 
began  by  upwards  of  fifty  men,  at  a  preconcerted  signil* 
Budde&ly  rushing  on  their  guards  and  disarming  them.  Two 
or  three  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  affray,  but  the  deraertdoes 
managed  to  obtain  their  object  in  procuring  arms.  They  then 
took  possession  of  three  boats,  loaded  them  with  proviaioiii 
and  ammunition,  and  made  for  Phillip  Island,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  distant.  They  could  not  be  paraued  for  some 
time,  because  they  had  partially  destroyed  the  only  boat  left 
behind.  The  disabled  boat  was,  however,  on  the  following 
day  patched  up  with  some  difficulty,  so  as  to  carry  a  tew 
Roldiers,  who,  under  Captain  Donaldson  and  Lieutenant 
Donnellan,  proceeded  in  pursuit  On  attempting  to  land  at 
Phillip  Island,  a  smart  encounter  took  place,  in  which  three  of 
the  insurgents  were  killed,  several  wounded,  and  eleven  taken 
prisoners  and  their  boats  and  provisions  captured.  The  little 
force  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  guard  the  prisoners 
and  to  follow  up  the  insurgents  at  the  time,  returned  to 
Norfolk  Island  with  their  captured  men,  boats,  and  proYisons; 
and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  returned  and  captured  ten  others 
The  remainder  of  the  desperadoes,  now  reduced  to  about 
twenty -iive  in  number,  held  out  for  some  time  longer,  bat  at 
length,  on  the  capture  of  their  ringleader,  and  being  pressed 
by  hunger,  gave  themselves  up.  The  only  lives  lost  on  the 
part  of  the  military  were  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  first  rash. 
These  occurrences  afi^ord  a  sample  of  the  history  of  Korfol* 
Island  during  the  many  years  that  it  remained  a  receptacle 
for  the  oifi^courings  of  £ngland*8  criminals. 

Serious  outbreaks  among  the  prison  population  were  not, 
however,  confined  to  Norfolk  Island.  The  convict  sypt^ni 
at  that  time  permitted  men  to  be  assigned  in  large  numbers 
to  wealthy  settlers,  who  often  employed  them  on  remote 
farms  or  stations,  where  they  were  deprived  of  the  benetitj^ef 
religious  teaching  and  were  often  left  without  efficient  control 
The  aBsodvxtioTi  ot  mwiy  desperate  characters  together  in  lar^ 
establifchiueiit^    ^c^oxSa^  ^^vj  ^Y^'^^'^^^^sd;^'^   for  concocting 
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'  aofaemes  of  plnnder  at  reeietance  to  anthority.  In  1830,  daring 
gangs  of  ousbraDgere  infested  the  Bathuret  district,  and 
aaveral  desperate  contests  between  them  and  the  polioe  and 
▼olant«er  armed  settlers  took  place,  generally  without  much 
loss  on  either  side,  although  the  latt«r,  uotwitbetanding  they 
displayed  great  courage,  rather  got  the  worst  of  it.  In  one 
skirmish,  two  or  three  of  the  police  and  several  horses  were 
killed,  and  the  victory  was  deoidedly  on  the  aide  of  the  bush- 
rangers. In  another  figbt  a  few  days  afterwards,  near  the 
IJachlan  river,  with  a  party  of  troopers,  Lieutenant  Macaliater, 
tiie  commander,  and  several  of  hie  men  were  wounded ;  but 
the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  conflict  on  the  following  morning 
of  a  party  of  men  of  the  3dth  regiment,  under  Captain 
Walpole,  so  much  intimidated  the  bushrangers  that  they 
agreed  to  surrender,  They  were  taken  to  Bathurst^  tried,  and 
ten  of  their  number  exeonted. 

While  these  and  similar  ocourrences  were  transpiring  in  the 
Western  district,  another  notorious  gang  was  committing 
depredations  nearer  Sydney,  under  the  leadership  of  a  youth 
named  Bonohue,  who  had  arrived  in  the  colony  but  a  short 
time  before,  and  who  had  commenced  hia  colonial  career  of 
crime  almost  immediately  after  bis  landing.  lie  had  been 
oaptnred,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  a  short  time  after  he 
first  took  to  the  hush,  but  effected  hia  escape  in  a  very  daring 
manner,  when  being  taken  from  the  dock  after  receiving 
sentence.  This  citcumstance,  added  to  his  youthful  appear- 
ance and  his  desperate  courage,  made  him  quite  a  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  the  prison  population.  The  robberies  and  depreda- 
tione  of  his  gang  were  carried  on  within  a  few  miles  of 
Sydney,  and  almost  every  day  brought  eome  freah  account  of 
liis  exploit&  His  companions  were  about  a  dozen  in  number, 
most  of  them  as  daring  as  himself,  and  many  of  them  much 
more  bloodthirsty  and  reckless.  After  several  encountt^ra 
vith  the  police,  in  which  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides, 
Donohue,  in  August  1S30,  was  shot  through  the  head  by  a 
trooper,  at  Raby,  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool.  Macnomara, 
anoUier  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  gang,  bad  previously  met 
bis  death  in  a  similar  manner,  while  others  had  been  captured 
and  banged.  The  last  of  the  party,  two  men  named  Walmsly 
and  Webber,  were  captured  in  January,  1831,  and  the  latter 
executed  soon  afterwards. 

Two  educational  InstitutionB  of  a  superioT  character  were 
foimded  in  Sydney  near  the  olose  of  Darling's  administration, 
Tiz.,  the  Sydney  College  in  1830,  and  tke  Ku%Vtvi&A.-a.  *^'S^'&«< 
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in  1831.  Both  were  the  offBpiixig  of  prirate  enterprise, 
assisted  by  public  oontributiona.  Persona  of  the  emanciputt 
class  were  largely  ooncemed  in  establishing  the  Sydney 
College,  and  on  that  aooount  it  was  reg^arded  with  soma 
degree  of  jealously,  not  only  by  the  extreme  exolusiTes,  but 
by  the  general  public.  The  property  of  the  institution  was 
vested  in  shareholders ;  the  capital  was  ^10,000  ;  and  in  the 
board  of  management  it  was  endeavoured  to  combiDe  aE 
sections  of  the  community ;  but  however  praiseworthy  the 
design,  the  result  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
successfuL  Judge  Forbes,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
institution,  was  its  first  president.  He  had  always  been 
anxious  to  heal  class  differences  and  the  dissensions  of  local 
parties,  and  probably  few  things  were  more  calculated  to 
break  down  the  barriers  which  separated  the  different  sectzons 
of  the  community  than  the  institution  of  a  great  publio 
seminary  for  the  education  of  youth,  where  the  sons  of 
persons  of  all  classes  met  on  terms  of  equality.  A  mistake 
very  common  in  Australian  communities  was  made  in  this 
instance.  Instead  of  calling  it  a  grammar  jschool,  the  core 
pretentious  name  of  college  was  adopted;  a  designation  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  people  lately  from  home  and  with  the  associa- 
tions of  the  old  country  still  clinging  to  them,  seemed 
ridiculous,  for  the  institution  itself  differed  in  its  ictemal 
management  in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  school.  iVfter  an 
existence  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  during  which  large 
numbers  of  native  youths  received  a  very  useful  education 
within  its  walls,  the  institution  buildings  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  after  being  enlarged  were 
temporarily  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  University,  and 
afterwards  as  the  Sydney  Grammar  School.  The  other 
scholastic  institution,  called  the  Australian  College,  was, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  a  publio  institution,  more 
sectional  in  its  character  than  the  Sydney  College,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  partly  designed  to  train  young  men  for  the  Presby- 
terian ministry.  It  owed  its  existence  almost  entirely  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  and  although  the  names  of 
gentlemen  of  various  religious  persuasions  were  placed  upon 
its  **  council,"  the  control  they  exercised  was  merely  nominal, 
the  actual  direction  being  in  the  hands  of  its  principal 
founder.  Many  persons  occupying  prominent  positions  in 
the  colony  at  the  present  time  were  educated  at  the  AustraliAn 
C\)l]ego,  and  the  institution,  although  long  since  discontinued, 
did  good  seT\\(i^  Vn.  Wi^  Q.^>a.^^  ^1  ^dueation  for  several  years. 
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Dr.  Lang  having  been  refused  assistance  by  Qovemor 
Darling  in  establishing  the  Australian  College,  paid  a  visit  to 
Great  Britain  in  order  to  solicit  the  support  of  the  home 
authorities.  His  mission  was  successful,  and  he  returned  in 
October,  1831,  in  the  ship  Stirling  Castle,  with  a  staff 
indading  five  Presbyterian  clergymen.  Dr.  Lang  also  brought 
out  with  him  about  sixty  Scotch  mechanics,  mostly  connected 
with  the  building  trades,  and  many  of  them  accompanied  by 
their  wives  and  families.  This  was  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  population, — the  men  being  persons  of  good  character 
and  many  of  them  of  more  than  average  ability. 

Two  or  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  Stirling  Castle 
with  the  Scotch  mechanics,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Ireland, 
bringing  fifty  young  women,  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
orphan  school  in  the  city  of  Cork.  They  were  well  conducted 
girls,  and  proved,  first  as  domestic  servants,  and  afterwards  as 
wives  and  mothers,  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  lower 
class  of  the  population,  whose  numbers  had  before  been  too 
largely  recruited  from  undesirable  sources. 

The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  into  Australia  took 
place  in  1831.  The  first  vessel  built  for  a  steamer  in  the 
colony  was  a  little  craft  called  the  Surprise,  which  was 
launched  on  31st  March  in  that  year.  Ben)re  she  was  ready 
for  use  another  vessel,  called  the  Sophia  Jane,  of  154  tons 
register,  was  brought  out  from  England  by  Lieutenant 
Biddulph,  B.N.,  by  whom  she  was  at  first  commanded.  She 
arrived  in  the  colony  on  the  16th  May,  1831.  In  the  month 
of  October  following,  another  colonial  built  steamer,  named 
the  William  the  Fourth,  59  tons  register,  was  launched  at  the 
William  River.  Her  builders  were  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Lowe.  From  this  time  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  colonial 
steam  marine  in  quick  succession ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
first  colonial  steam  company  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
the  Australian  Steam  Conveyance  Company. 

A  complete  change  in  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  1831,  under  authority  of 
orders  from  the  colonial  office  dated  20th  January  oi  that  year. 
From  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  in  1788,  to  the 
year  1810,  lands  had  been  granted  without  payment  on 
conditions  of  residence,  cultivation,  and  improvement,  subject 
to  a  quit-rent  of  6d.  for  every  thirty  acres  in  the  case  of 
emanoipists,  and  of  2s.  for  every  one  hundred  acres  in  the  case 
of  free  settlers,  after  the  first  ten  years.  In  1810  Govemc^^: 
Maoqnarie  somewhat  modified  the  oiigvu^  x^^^<d.>^QT^^    ^\>c^^ 
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quit-rent  was  then  fixed  at  28.  per  100  acres  in  all  cases,  witli 
the  condition  of  non-alienation  in  less  than  five  years,  duriDg 
which  period  at  least  one-twentieth  part  of  the  grant  was  to 
be  brought  under  cultivation.  Town  allotments  were  subject 
to  special  conditions,  one  of  which  was  a  quit-rent  of  §08. 
per  acre  in  certain  localities.  In  1822  Gk)vemor  Brisbaiu 
issued  fresh  regulations,  in  which  the  condition  of  oultivstum 
was  omitted,  but  the  grantee  was  compelled  to  employ  and 
support  a  convict  servant  for  each  100  acres.  This  condition 
was  soon  afterwards  modified,  and  in  some  oases  the  origiiuJ 
cultivation  terms  were  recurred  to.  In  some  grants  issued  in 
1823  a  quit-rent  of  nearly  2d«  per  acre,  (los.  per  100  acres,) 
was  imposed.  In  1824  the  clause  compelling  the  grantee  to 
receive  a  proportionate  number  of  convicts  was  re-inserted 
in  the  regulations ;  and  the  quit-rent  fixed  at  five  per  cent 
on  the  annual  value  of  the  land.  In  1826,  owing  to  tlie 
great  influx  of  capitalist  settlers,  and  the  consequent  largely 
increased  demand  for  assigned  servants,  the  GovemmeDt 
found  that  it  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  prisoners  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  it  bad  itself  imposed.  The' convict  clause  was 
thereupon  again  withdrawn,  and  those  who  could  obtain  do 
convict  servants  were  allowed  an  abatement  of  one-half  the 
amount  of  their  quit>rent  In  1828  a  board  was  establislied 
for  the  management  and  disposal  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  in 
1831  the  system  of  free  grants  to  private  persons  was  fiDoIlr 
put  a  stop  to  by  orders  from  the  Home  Government,  by  which 
in  future  no  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of  except  by  public 
auction  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less  than  five  shillings  an 
acre. 

The  introduction  of  the  system  of  selling  land  in  place  of 
granting  it  under  conditions  did  away  with  a  fruitful  soorce 
of  jobbery,  and  put  an  end  to  frequently  recurring  com- 
plaints, squabbles,  and  quarrels,  between  the  settlers  and  the 
Government  The  conditions  imposed  as  to  residence  and 
cultivation  had  seldom  been  complied  with  ;  and  the  quit- 
rents  were,  in  many  cases,  found  to  be  difficult  or  impossible 
of  collection.  The  fees  which  had  to  be  paid  on  filing 
applications  on  receipt  of  deeds,  and,  in  fact,  on  almost  everr 
occasion  when  business  of  any  kind  had  to  be  done  in 
connection  with  public  lands,  were  numerous  and  heaTj* 
There  were  fees  to  the  governor,  fees  to  his  secretary,  fees  to 
the  auditor,  and  fees  to  the  registrar,  varying  in  amount  from 
five  guineas  to  half-a-crown.  These  were  fixed  by  regulation, 
but  in  addiliOKi  \iO  ^\idX  xiw^  \^^  ^tmed  the   legitimate  fe«^ 
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there  were  others  of  uiicertain  amount  for  whioh  there  was 
no  proper  authority,  and  which  had  to  be  submitted  to, 
although  in  recdity  they  were  little  better  than  part  of  a 
system  of  what  was  ccdled  ''tip."  Under  the  old  system, 
indeed,  although  public  lands  were  nominally  conferred  as 
free  grants,  the  grants  were  in  reality  clogged  with  so  many 
conditions,  and  their  acquisition  attended  by  so  much 
expense,  favouritism,  and  uncertainty,  that  the  cbange  to  a 
system  of  open,  honest  competition,  was  a  great  gain  to  the 
community.  There  was,  however,  one  very  objectionable 
feature  in  the  new  system — the  lots  in  which  land  could  be 
purchased  were,  unless  under  particular  circumstances,  not 
less  than  a  square  mile  in  extent.  Lands  not  sold  were  open 
to  occupation  at  a  yearly  rental  of  20s.  per  square  mile ;  but 
during  the  tenancy  they  were  still  open  for  sale ;  and,  if  sold, 
the  tenant  had  to  give  up  possession  after  a  month's  notice. 
Nothing  so  preposterous  as  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  mere 
consumer  of  the  natural  herbage  had  then  been  thought  of. 
The  intending  freehold  purchaser  could  select  land  anywhere, 
within  the  proclaimed  limits  of  the  colony,  whether  surveyed 
or  not  The  Government  order  under  which  these  regulations 
came  into  force  bore  date  1st  August,  1831, 

The  prevailing  commercial  depression,  and  the  great  increase 
of  stock  in  proportion  to  population^  had  brought  the  price  of 
cattle  to  so  low  a  figure  in  1830  that  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  market  for  the  surplus  began  to  be  seriously  discussed. 
With  this  view  a  meeting  of  stockholders  was  held  in  Sydney 
on  the  drd  June  of  that  year,  when  various  projects  were 
discussed.  The  proposals  which  found  most  favour  were 
those  which  advocated  the  shipping  of  salt  beef  to  England 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  of  horses  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
great  difficulty  which  met  the  first  proposal  was  the 
nnsuitableness  of  colonial-manufactured  salt  for  the  purpose 
of  curing  provisions  for  long  voyages ;  although  it  was  found 
to  answer  very  well  in  cases  were  the  article  cured  went  into 
consumption  very  soon  after  being  salted.  The  cost  of 
imported  salt  would,  it  was  thought,  be  too  great  to  allow  of 
its  use  on  a  large  scale.  Some  beef  was  cured  and  shipped, 
bat  the  experiment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  very 
successful  one,  as  it  was  not  repeated.  The  project  of 
exporting  horses  to  India  was  however  commenced,  and  the 
result  was  so  encouraging  that  the  foundation  of  a  trade  was 
laid   whieh  was  prosecuted  for  many  years,  and  which  at 
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TarioiiB  subsequent  periods  of  pastoral  depieaaion  afforded  § 
yaluable  outlet  for  surplus  stock. 

Darling's  administration,  although  remarkable  for  its 
oomplicated  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks  in  mtn 
clerical  matters  and  questions  of  detail,  was  probably  mon 
cormpt  in  a  wholesale  way  than  any  other  before  or  sinoa 
Darling  himself  was  free  from  the  imputation  of  the  sUghttst 
complicity,  but  some  of  those  who  occupied  very  prominant 
positions  in  the  Oovemment,  and  who  enjoyed  his  confidence, 
were  by  no  means  above  suspicion.  In  the  matter  of  oon- 
ferrinff  grants  of  land  and  convict  servants,  it  will  readily  Ve 
conceded  that  the  social  and  political  contests  and  enmitieBof 
the  time  which  drove  the  Governor  to  rely  upon  the  few  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  excused,  if  they  did  not  justify,  t 
certain  degree  of  favouritism.  It  was  natural,  too,  for  men 
with  no  very  scrupulous  notions  to  take  advantage  of  sack 
opportunities  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  But  fliis  is  not 
what  is  now  referred  to.  There  is  reason  for  believing  thit 
very  corrupt  practices  prevailed  in  the  acceptance  of  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  the  public  service.  The  following  case  will 
show  one  of  the  methods  by  which  these  frauds  were 
managed.  A  was  a  large  grazier  as  well  as  an  influential 
government  officer :  B  was  a  contractor  for  supplying  beef 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols  and  road  gangs  ;  he  had  perhaps 
in  former  years  been  A's  assigned  servant,  so  that  the  two 
understood  each  other.  A's  position  enabled  him  to  accept  Fa 
tender,  or  to  procure  its  acceptance,  at  a  price  far  above  the 
market  rate,  with  the  implied  condition  that  the  cattle 
required  by  B  to  fulfil  his  contracts  were  to  be  purchased 
from  A,  or  any  friends  he  might  indicate,  at  prices  corree- 
ponding  to  the  rate  of  the  accepted  tender.  The  quality  of 
the  articles  supplied  undei  these  circumstances,  was  generallj 
as  inferior  as  the  prices  were  extravagant  The  contractor, 
knowing  the  strong  influence  at  his  back,  seldom  heeded  the 
grumbling  of  the  unfortunate  consumers  of  his  supplies. 
Many  statements  made  by  captured  bushrangers  and  others 
when  being  tried,  or  before  execution,  proved  that  their 
reason  for  absconding  or  committing  crimes  were  generally 
connected  with  the  insufficient  quantity  or  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  food  supplied  to  the  gangs  to  which  they  had 
belonged.  In  1830  these  complaints  became  so  loud  and  so 
frequent  that  an  investigation  was  ordered,  and  the  charts 
were  proved  to  be  well-founded.     The  remedy  adopted  was  a 
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periodioal  examination  of  provisions  by  properly  authorised 
persons,  and  the  exolusion  of  certain  contractors  from  future 
engagements.  That  the  fraudulent  system  was  wide-spread 
And  of  long  continuance  could  not  be  doubted,  although 
neither  the  extent  to  which  it  was  actually  carried  nor  the 
exact  share  taken  in  it  by  persons  occupying  high  positions 
oould  be  ascertained. 


CHAPTER    V. 

PBOeBiaB  OF  KXPLOBATION— BTURT*8  DI8C0VERI18  OF  THB  DARLIHO  AND  TTTB 
XUBKAT.  TAN  DIBXBN's  LAND— ITB  CONDITION  AND  PB0GBX88.  CLOSE  OF 
OOVBBMOB  DABLINO'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Thb  story  of  Australian  exploration  has  been  brought 
down,  in  previous  chapters  of  this  history,  to  Messrs.  Hovell 
ftnd  Hume's  remarkable  journey  in  1824.  The  period  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane's  administration  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able for  public  efforts  to  ascertain  the  character  and  features  of 
the  interior  of  the  great  land  on  whose  fringe  the  colonists 
were  placed ;  the  successful  Journey  of  the  gentlemen  just 
referred  to  was  originated  and  mainly  carried  out  by  private 
enterprise.  During  the  next  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Allan 
Cimnmgham,  the  botanist^  who  had  accompanied  Oxley  in 
Ilia  expeditions,  contributed  to  extend  the  knowledge  ox  the 
interior  by  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  he  followed  up 
Ilia  professional  journeys.  In  1825  and  1826,  in  pursuing 
Ilia  botanical  researches  towards  the  north,  he  reached  the 
Arbnthnot  range  or  Warrambungle  mountains,  and  discovered 
the  celebrated  gap  through  them  into  Liverpool  Plains,  which 
lie  named  Pandora's  Pass.  In  the  following  year,  having  taken 
liis  departure  from  Moreton  Bay,  he  discovered  the  Gwydir 
and  other  considerable  streams  forming  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Darling;  and  brought  to  Sydney,  in  addition  to  much 
Talnable  botanical  information,  many  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  northern  interior.  The  next  additions  to 
Anstralian  geographical  knowledge  were,  however,  due  to 

Jiiblio  expeditions  despatched  for  the  express  purpose  of 
iterior  disoovery. 

Ab  the  drought  of  1812  and  the  following  year  had  driven 
the  coloniats  to  seek  new  pastures  for  their  flocks  beyond  the 
"^""t*«"  chain  which  had  before  bounds  \\i<^\x  ^q«a»«^^\^^ 
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BO  the  yet  more  severe  drought  whioh  commenoed  in  1SS6 
compelled  the  owners  of  the  then  more  numeroas  and  npidlj 
increasing  herds  to  look  for  hatter  watered  country  towards 
the  great  interior  from  whioh  Ozley  had  been  driven  hack  bj 
apparently  interminable  swamps.  There  had  been  hwrj 
rains  a  snort  time  before  Ozley's  journey  was  undertaken ; 
and  it  was  now  thought  that  the  drought  afiPorded  an  oppo^ 
tunity  which  might  not  again  soon  occur  for  crossing  the 
great  marshy  regions  which  formed  the  known  limits  of  the 
colony  towards  the  north-west  and  the  south-west,  and  that 
thus  some  knowledge  might  be  gained  respecting  the 
mysterious  country  which  lav  beyond.  With  the  double 
purpose,  therefore,  of  finding  oetter  watered  pastures,  and  of 
elucidating  an  interesting  geographiocd  problem,  it  wu 
resolved  in  1828  to  send  an  expedition  to  take  up  the  task  of 
exploration  on  the  swamps  of  the  Maoquarie,  from  whence 
Oxley  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  ten  years  before. 

The  leader  chosen  by  Governor  Darling  for  this  expe'litioa 
was  Captain  Charles  Sturt,  an  officer  of  the  39th  reiriment,  tb«a 
stationed  in  Sydney.  This  gentleman  was  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task  to  which  he  was  appointed.  His  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  discovery  was  unbounded,  and  his  imagination 
had  been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  what  he  had  seen  of 
the  country  in  the  voluntary  and  often  solitary  journeys  he 
had  made  into  various  parts  of  the  known  interior.  Mr. 
Hamilton  Hume,  whose  singularly  daring  and  successful 
journey  to  Port  Phillip,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hovell,  hw 
already  been  narrated,  was  selected  to  accompany  Captain 
Sturt  on  this  expedition.  The  other  members  of  the  party 
were,  Mr.  M^FiCod,  an  army  surgeon,  two  soldiers  of  the^r'th 
regiment,  and  eight  prisoners  of  the  Crown.  The  animals 
were  thirteen  horses,  and  two  draught  and  eight  pack  bullocks. 
The  expedition  left  Sydney  on  the  10th  Stiptember,  182% 
when  the  face  of  the  earth  had  become  so  parched  by  drought 
that  all  minor  vegetation  had  ceased,  and  the  settlers  hid 
begun  to  drive  their  flocks  and  herds  to  distant  tracts  for 
pasture  and  water,  because  they  were  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
settled  districts.  In  this  condition  of  things  the  progress  of 
the  party  was  necessarily  slow,  and  it  was  not  until  die  2t)th 
December  that  they  reached  the  locality  of  the  great  marshes 
from  which  Oxley  had  been  compelled  to  retreat.  Here  the 
scene  was  of  the  moat  gloomy  description — dreary  expanses 
of  reeds  or  interminable  polygonum  scrubs  met  the  gaze  io 
every  dueotiou,     k  \^q^\»  Yiv^^  \^^ai  ^^^^^^Sktxacted  and  brou^^^t 
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from  tlie  settled  districts,  and  wa^i  now  launched  in  tbe  small 
and  sluggiali  stream  which  took  the  place  of  the '  watory 
expknse  seen  by  preTious  esplorera.  Captuia  Start  attemptnd 
to  aavipate  the  river,  or  rather  ditch,  in  tbia  boat,  while  Mr. 
Hume  made  a  journey  on  horseback  towards  the  north.  The 
channel  of  what  seemed  the  main  stream  wue  eoon  lost  in 
ianumei'able  smaller  channels,  which  at  length  disappeared 
amoDgFt  the  reeds,  and  no  siKae  of  a  lake  or  of  any  considtir- 
able  boly  of  water  could  be  discovered. 

The  I'-iptnin  and  liis  party  soon  returned  to  the  camp,  where 
they  found  .Mr.  Hume,  who  had  been  prevented  by  tiie 
marshy  nature  of  the  country  from  exploring  it  to  any 
considerable  distance,  for  it  was  found  that  although  there  wis 
not  sufiicent  water  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  there  w  is 
enough  to  render  the  country  so  swampy  and  boggy  thit 
travelling  on  horseback  in  any  direction  woe  difficult,  and  in 
most  cases  impossible.  After  proceeding  with  diHiculty  for 
some  time  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  party  ogoin  divided, 
sad  Gaptsin  Start  at  length  emerged  upon  scrubby  and  sandy 
plains,  over  which  he  rode  for  two  hundred  miles.  Mr.  Hume 
after  crossing  various  creeks  and  a  fine  chain  of  ponds  again 
joined  the  main  party  ;  and  they  proceeded  north  over  great 
plains  covered  with  shells  and  claws  of  crawfish — evidences 
that  the  country  had  been  recently  under  water.  The 
explorers,  who  were  much  persecuted  by  mosquitoes  and  a 
terribly  irritating  fly  called  the  kangaroo  fiy,  were  frequently 
io  great  wont  of  water,  and  altogether  the  position  of  the 
party  was  exoeedingly  depressing.  Their  spirits  were,  how- 
ever,  cheered  on  the  4th  February,  1829,  by  tue  discovery  of  n 
fine  river,  about  240  feet  wide,  deep,  and  covered  with  wild 
fowl.  Muoh  to  their  astonish lutnt,  however,  its  water  was 
foand  to  be  salt  This  naturally  led  them  to  believe  they 
were  approaching  an  inland  sea.  They  named  this  singular 
river  the  Darling.  In  tracing  its  course  downwards  they 
came  upon  camps  of  the  native,  who  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and 
bosh  to  drive  the  intruders  back.  Lower  down  they  found 
that  the  Darling  received  a  considerable  tributary  from  the 
eastward.  This  they  took  for  a  continuation  of  the  ^lacquarie 
after  its  escape  from  the  marshes,  and  named  it  New  Year's 
Creek.  Their  supposition  that  it  was  the  Itlocquarie  was, 
however,  a  mistake.  It  proved  to  be  the  stream  afterwards 
called  the  Bogan — the  name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the 
natives.  They  traced  it  up  for  fifty  or  sixty  milea-,  an<J.  V'o.^'xi. 
piooeedad  to  the  north-eaat  towuds  tii«  CuX^^v.^^    '^Ve.1. 
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whiob  ten  years  before  bad  been  a  fine  river  was  now  found  to 
be  merely  a  dry  cbannel,  overgrown  in  many  plaoes  with  reeds 
and  brambles.  They  followed  tbia  cbannel  for  about  a 
bondred  miles,  wben,  on  the  29tb  Mareb,  tbey  again  stnek 
tbe  Darling,  wbiob  was  just  as  salt  as  wbere  tbey  bad 
previously  discovered  it  lower  down.  Tbis  was  tbe  extent  of 
tbeir  journey;  and  tbe  expedition  started  on  its  return  to 
tbe  settled  districts  early  in  April 

Captain  Sturt  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  tbe  desolation  caused 
by  tbe  drougbt,  and  tbe  state  of  starvation  in  wbicb  be  found 
tbe  unfortimate  aborigines.  He  says: — '*So  long  bad  the 
drougbt  continued,  that  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  was  almoet 
annihilated,  and  minor  vegetation  bad  disappeared.  In  the 
creeks,  weeds  bad  grown  and  withered,  and  grown  again ;  and 
young  saplings  were  now  rising  in  tbeir  beds,  nourished  by 
the  moisture  that  still  remained ;  but  tbe  largest  forest  trees 
were  drooping,  and  many  were  dead.  Tbe  emus,  with  out- 
stretched necks,  gasping  for  breath,  searched  tbe  channels  of 
tbe  rivers  for  water  in  vain  ;  and  the  native  dog,  so  thin  that 
it  could  hardly  walk,  seemed  to  implore  some  merciful  hand 
to  despatch  it.  How  the  natives  subsisted  it  was  difficult  to 
say,  but  there  was  no  doubt  of  tbe  scarcity  of  food  amongst 
them." 

Captain  Sturt's  discovery  of  the  Darling  conclusively 
proved  the  mistaken  nature  of  the  opinions  held  by  Oiley 
and  others  that  the  Castlereagh,  the  Macquarie,  and  other 
north-western  rivers  were  tributaries  of  the  Brisbane,  and 
found  their  outlet  in  Moreton  Bay.  But,  although  this  theory 
was  found  to  be  untenable,  the  question  of  the  Darlings 
actual  course  and  outlet  still  remained  unsolved.  WTiether  it 
fed  an  interior  sea,  whether  it  crossed  the  continent  to  the 
north- western  coast,  or  whether,  after  forming  a  junction 
with  the  streams  discovered  by  Hume  and  Hovell,  it  reached 
the  ocean  in  Spencer's  Gulf  or  elsewhere  on  the  southern 
coast,  remained  almost  as  uncertain  as  ever.  Captain  Hovell, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  maritime  pursuits,  had  many  years 
before  visited  Kangaroo  Island,  on  tbe  coast  of  South 
Australia.  While  there  he  learned  from  some  men,  who  bad 
been  engaged  in  seal  catching  on  the  islands  and  the  main, 
that  inside  Encounter  Bay  there  existed  an  extensive  lake 
into  which  flowed  a  great  river.  In  his  overland  journey  to 
Port  Phillip,  Mr.  Ilovell  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the 
direction  of  the  rivers  and  the  character  of  the  country,  that 
in  all  pro\)ab\\\ly  \^i^  mhyV^^  ^\x^^^xva  fell  into  tbe  lake  "whose 
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ezistenoe  be  learned  from  the  sealers,  and  ultimately  joined 
the  ooean  in  Encounter  Bay.  This  theory  attracted  little  or 
no  attention  at  first ;  but  it  was,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
ascertained  to  be  correct 

A  few  months  after  the  return  of  Captain  Sturt  from  the 
expedition  in  which  he  discovered  the  Darling,  as  above 
narrated,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  follow  up  the  task 
which  he  had  so  successfully  commenced  by  endeavouring  to 

Cnetrate  the  interior  to  the  south-west,  by  means  of  the 
umimbidgee  or  the  other  considerable  streams  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume,  flowing  apparently  towards  the 
centre  of  the  continent,  and  which,  it  was  considered  probable, 
would  be  found  to  unite  with  the  newly  found  northern 
river.  This  second  expedition  started  from  Sydney  on  the 
3rd  November,  1829,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  its  incidents  and  important  in  its  results  ever 
undertaken. 

Several  of  the  men  who  were  with  Captain  Sturt  on  his 
first  expedition  accompanied  him  on  this  occasion ;  but  the 
place  of  M,T,  Hume,  his  former  second  in  command,  was  now 
•applied  by  Mr.  George  Macleay,  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Maoleay,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary.  The  party  reached  an 
ontstation  on  the  borders  of  Lake  George  on  the  18th 
November,  and  from  thence  continued  their  route  to  the 
Momimbidgee  by  way  of  Yass  Plains  and  the  Tumut.  They 
found  the  river  abounding  in  fish,  and  the  scenery  on  its 
banks  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  As  they  advanced 
the  general  course  of  the  river  proved  to  be  N.W.  by  W.,  and 
the  oountrv  gradually  assumed  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
that  founa  on  the  banks  of  the  more  northern  streams. 
Few  natives  were  seen,  not  more  than  fifty  in  a  distance 
of  180  miles.  They  recognised  some  distant  hills  to  the 
north  as  those  under  which  Oxley  had  encamped  in  his 
jonzney  down  the  Lachlan,  many  years  before.  As  they  con- 
tanned  their  course  down  the  river,  the  country  gradually 
became  more  dismal  and  uninviting,  with  cypress  scrubs, 
low  sandy  ridges,  and  reedy  swamps.  The  ground,  from 
its  loose  and  soft  character,  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
tmvel  over,  and  the  toil  soon  exhausted  their  cattle.  In 
longitude  144  degrees,  they  were  surrounded  by  enormous 
end  almost  impenetrable  swamps  covered  by  reeds.  From 
the  direotion  and  distance  they  had  travelled,  they  then  con- 
sidered that  the  junction  of  the  Lachlan  with  the  MMrL>^x£^- 
bidgee  could  not  be  far  distant 
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Tliey  liftd  brought  a  wbale  bout  and  a  amaller  lioal  In  (i 
from  Sydney, «D<1  it  was  now  det«rmined  to  patthemtof 
and  launch  tbem.  When  this  xvob  done.  Captain  Start, 
Mr.  Maclaay  and  six  men,  embarked.  The  rest  of  tb* 
were  ordered  bock  with  th<r>  drays  nod  cattl«  '  " 
Plains,  there  to  await  their  return  They  pr< 
the  river  in  the  whale  bwil,  towing  the  'kilf,  ftnd 
miles  from  the  place  where  they  had  embarked,  _^ 
the  junctionof  the  Lachl&n.  On  the  following  day  tbtir 
was  sunk  by  striking  a  snag.  It  oonlained.  in  addidon  to  • 
large  portion  of  the  provieiona,  an  apparatiufor  distilliiigft«tli 
water  from  salt.  TTie  still  and  pari  of  the  proviaions  »tn 
racoTered  by  diving  with  much  difReiUty  but  most  of  (h* 
provinoQS  were  damaged  and  much  of  them  spoilt  la 
addition  to  this  disaster  they  wure  robbed  by  natiree  of 
many  useful  artialea  of  equipment,  wfaUe  aagagtA  ia 
recovering  the  boat  and  stores.  Soon  after  prooeediog  <M  tbt 
voyage  they  found  the  stream  det^rease  In  width,  while  ft 
increased  in  depth  and  velooity,  and  became  ao  tbtckly  Ots* 
shadowed  by  trees,  and  so  much  impeded  by  fnllpn  dmbSi 
that  they  were  in  momentary  apprehension  of  danger.  At  CiM 
period,  however,  when  their  gloomy  forebodingb  had  leadlMt 
the  greatest  height  they  wertj  suddeolj  surpriEed  ud 
delighted,  by  their  boat  shooting  out  into  a  de«p,  broad| 
noble  river,  350  fedt  in  width.^Thny  had  diusiTered  A» 
Mississippi  of  Australia — the  great  rivnr  which,  tuviag  hi 
Bouroes  among  the  enow-clad  suxomils  of  the  Austniliu 
Alps,  carries  its  waters  in  a  steady  and  conatant  volama  to 
the  far  aS  Pacific.  They  named  it  the  Murray,  after  Sit 
George  Murray,  the  then  minister  for  the  colooies.  It  it 
singular  tliat  the  native  name  of  this  river  was  aftcnrudi 
found  to  be  very  similar  to  that  given  to  it  by  Ca^i'ain  i'tiirt. 
It  was  called  by  tbe  aborigines  the  Miirrewa,  or  the  MiUewt^ 
— thesounds  of  r  and  /  being  interohangeable,  and  used  alm<»4 
indifferently  by  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribus.  Ttie  voytgm 
at  once  comprehended  that  the  several  rivers  discoTSKd  b) 
Hume  and  llovell  had  united  to  form  this  magniflL'cDt  fltnaot 

The  discovery  of  the  Murray  raisad  the  spirits  and  t^ 
Impes  of  the  little  party  to  the  highest  pitch.  As  Umy 
Proceeded  they  found  that  the  united  streams  langt^d  front  tiJi 

"""  feet  in  width,  with  few  impedimenta  to  obstraot  til 

of    the   current.        The  country    on   its    bttohf  «ii 

grasped,  and  shaded  in  many  places  by  gum  livM 

large   oite.    "^^le  ■Ba.\;\-*t4  "sw^  aimeroui,    aad    if  nol 
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Bltogether  hostile,  were  esceedingly  iroubleBome.  They  were 
bold  and  expert  tiiieves,  often  swimming  off  in  shoals  to  the 
boat  and  impeding  the  action  of  the  oars.  Captain  Start's 
account  of  a  narrow  escape  from  a  deadly  conflict  with  these 
people  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  parts  of  his  narrative.  He 
says: — 

<<  As  we  sailed  down  the  stream  we  observed  a  vast  number 
of  natives  under  the  trees,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  we  not 
only  heard  their  war-song,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  but 
remarked  that  they  were  painted  and  armed,  as  they  generally 
are  prior  to  their  engaging  in  a  deadly  conflict.  Notwith- 
standing these  outward  signs  of  hostility,  fancying  that  our 
four  friends  were  with  them,  I  continued  to  steer  directly  in 
for  the  bank  on  which  they  were  collected ;  I  found,  however, 
when  it  was  almost  too  late  to  turn  into  the  succeeding  reach 
to  our  left»  that  an  attempt  to  land  would  only  be  attended 
with  loss  of  life.  The  natives  seemed  determined  to  resist 
it.  We  approached  so  near  that  they  held  their  spears 
quivering  in  their  grasp  ready  to  hurl.  They  were  painted 
in  various  ways.  Some  who  had  marked  their  ribs,  and 
thighs,  and  faces,  with  a  white  pigment,  looked  like  skeletons : 
others  were  daubed  with  red  and  yellow  ochre,  and  their 
bodies  shone  with  the  grease  with  which  they  had  besmeared 
themselves.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  amongst  the  front 
ranks,  but  those  in  the  back-ground,  as  well  as  the  women, 
who  carried  supplies  of  darts,  and  who  appeared  to  have  had 
a  bucket  of  whitewash  capsized  over  their  heads,  were 
extremely  clamorous.  As  I  did  not  wish  a  conflict  with  these 
people,  I  lowered  my  sail,  and  putting  the  helm  to  starboard, 
w«  passed  quietly  down  the  stream  in  midchannel.  Dis- 
appointed in  their  anticipations,  the  natives  ran  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  endeavouring  to  secure  an  aim  at  us ;  but 
unable  to  throw  with  certainty,  in  consequence  of  the  onward 
motion  of  the  boat,  they  flung  themselves  into  the  most 
extravagant  attitudes,  and  worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy 
by  loud  and  vehement  shouting. 

**  It  was  with  considerable  apprehension  that  I  observed  the 
river  to  be  shoaling  fast^  more  especially  as  a  huge  sand-bank, 
a  little  below  us,  and  on  the  same  side  on  which  the  natives 
had  gathered,  projected  nearly  a  third  of  the  way  across  the 
channel.  To  this  sand-bank  they  ran  with  tumultuous  uproar, 
and  covered  it  over  in  a  dense  mass.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
advanced  into  the  water,  to  be  nearer  their  victims,  and  turned 
from  time  to  time  to  direct  their  foUonrers.      With  «^^t^ 
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paoifLo  disposition)  and  an  extreme  relaotanoe  to  take  away 
life,  i  foresaw  that  it  would  be  impossible  any  longer  to  aToiid 
an  engagement,  yet  with  saoh  fearful  numbers  against  us  I 
was  doubtful  of  &e  result.  The  speotade  we  had  witnessed 
had  been  one  of  the  most  appaling  kind,  and  snffident  to 
ahake  the  firmness  of  most  men ;  but  at  that  trying  moment, 
my  little  band  preserved  their  usual  coolness,  and  if  anything 
oould  be  gleaned  from  their  oountenanoes,  it  was  that  they 
had  determined  on  an  obstinate  resistance.  I  now  explained 
to  them  that  their  only  chance  of  escape  depended,  or  would 
depend,  on  their  firmness.  I  desired  that  after  the  first  ToUey 
had  been  fired,  Madeay  and  three  of  the  men  would  attend  to 
the  defence  of  the  boat  with  bayonets  only,  while  I,  Hbpkin- 
son,  and  Harris,  would  keep  up  the  fire,  as  being  more  used 
to  it.  I  ordered,  however,  that  no  shot  was  to  be  fired  until 
after  I  had  discharged  both  my  barrels.  I  then  delivered 
their  arms  to  the  men,  which  had,  as  yet,  been  kept  in  the 
place  appropriated  for  them,  and  at  tiie  same  time,  some 
rounds  of  loose  cartridge.  The  men  assured  me  they  would 
follow  my  instructions,  and  thus  prepared,  having  already 
lowered  the  sail,  we  drifted  onwards  with  the  current.  As  we 
neared  the  sandbank  I  stood  up,  and  made  signs  to  the  natives 
to  desist,  but  without  success.  I  took  up  my  gun,  therefore, 
and  cocking  it,  had  already  brought  it  down  to  a  leveL  A 
few  seconds  more  would  have  closed  the  life  of  the  nearest  of 
the  savages.  The  distance  was  too  trifling  for  me  to  doubt  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  discharge,  for  I  was  determined  to  take 
deadly  aim,  in  the  hope  that  the  fall  of  one  man  might  save 
the  lives  of  many.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  my  hand 
was  on  the  trigger,  and  my  eve  was  along  the  barrel,  my 
purpose  was  checked  by  Maoleay,  who  called  to  me  thst 
another  party  of  blacks  had  made  their  appearance  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  Turning,  I  observed  four  men  at  the 
top  of  their  speed.  The  foremost  of  them,  as  soon  as  he  got 
ahead  of  the  boat,  threw  himself  £rom  a  considerable  height 
into  the  water.  He  struggled  across  the  channel  to  the  sand- 
bank, and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  stood  in  front 
of  the  savage,  against  whom  my  aim  had  been  directed. 
Seizing  him  by  the  throat,  he  pushed  him  backwards,  and 
forcing  all  who  were  in  the  water  upon  the  bank,  he  trod  its 
mari^in  with  a  vehemence  and  an  agitation  that  were  exceed- 
ingly striking  At  one  moment  pointing  to  the  boat,  ftt 
another  shaking  his  clenched  hand  in  the  faces  of  the  most 
forward,  eai^  El^xcL'^m^^RVOa.  ^^^d^w  qu  the  sand  :  his  voice, 
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that  at  first  was  diatiuot  and  clear,  was  lost  in  hoarse 
murmurs.  Two  of  the  four  aatiTes  remained  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  but  the  third  followed  hie  leader — who  proved  to 
be  the  remarkable  savage  I  had  previoaBly  uotioed — to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  reader  will  imagine  my  feelings  on  this 
occasion :  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.  Ws  were  ao 
wholly  lost  in  Interest  in  the  scene  that  was  passing,  that  the 
boat  was  allowed  to  drift  at  pleasure.  For  mj  own  part,  I  was 
overwhelmed  with  aetonishment,  and  in  truth,  stunned  and 
confused ;  bo  singular,  so  unexpected,  and  so  strikingly  pro- 
vidential had  been  our  escape." 

At  this  moment  the  arrival  of  another  party  of  savages,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  allowed  Captain  Sturt  to  create  a 
diversion  by  pulling  over  to  that  side,  and  advanoing  ia 
confidence  towards  the  new  comers.  The  andden  change  in 
the  posture  of  affairs  snoceaded  in  arresting  the  attention  of 
the  savages;  and  when  the  le»ler  and  Mr.  Sfaoleay  landed 
and  accosted  the  strangers  they  were  reoeived  in  a  friendly 
manner.  The  hostile  crowd  on  the  opposite  shore,  seeing  this, 
abandoned  their  threatening  aspect,  and  swimming  across  tha 
stream,  the  wanderers  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  peaceable 
Mid  inquisitive  crowd.  There  oould  not  have  been  less  than 
six  hondred  blacks  present ;  and  thus,  says  Captain  Sturt,'"  in 
leas  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  moment  when  it 
appeared  that  all  human  intervention  was  at  an  end,  and  we 
were  on  the  point  of  commencing  a  bloody  fray,  which. 
Independently  of  its  own  disaatrous  consequences,  would  have 
blasted  the  success  of  the  expedition,  we  were  peacefully 
aorroanded  by  the  hundreds  who  had  so  lately  threatened  us 
with  destruction;  nor  was  it  until  we  hod  returned  to  the 
boat,  and  had  surveyed  the  multitude  from  the  sloping  bank 
above  us,  that  we  became  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  our 
danger,  and  of  the  almost  miraculous  intervention  of  Provi- 
dence in  our  favour," 

Near  the  spot  just  described  the  explorers  found  them- 
BeWdS  at  the  mouth  of  a  new  river  coming  from  the  north. 
It  was  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  upwards  of  twelve  feet 
deep.  They  had  calculated  that  if  the  Darling  continued  ita 
course  it  would  join  the  Murray  somewLore  hereabouts, 
•nd  their  expectations  were  not  disappointed.  Its  banks 
were  sloping  and  grassy,  overhung  by  magnificent  trees ; 
•od  the  appearance  of  tiie  river  and  the  country  was  such 
that  the  men  exclaimed  that  they  had  got  into  «ii  %.\i^\'^ 
rirer.    Its  waters  were  sweet  but  taib\d,  «iii^  ot  &  f^vftco^o. 
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tinge.  The  discovery  of  the  junotion  of  the  Moiiay  tnd  the 
Darling — the  finest  riyera  of  Australia — was  marked  by  dia 
hoisting  of  the  Union  Jaok,  aooompanled  by  three  Biitish 
cheers.  They  attempted  to  sail  up  the  Darling,  bat  did  not 
proceed  far  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  oarrent  and  the 
crowds  of  natives  by  which  their  boats  were  anrrounded,  and 
from  whom  they  were  in  constant  danger.  Having  put  abon^ 
and  both  wind  and  current  being  in  their  favour,  they  shot 
down  the  stream  at  such  a  rate  as  left  the  wondering  abori- 
gines far  behind.  They  now  destroyed  their  akiff,  as  it 
tended  only  to  impede  their  course,  and  left  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  on  the  24th  Janusury,  passing  through  a  low 
country  of  marshes  and  lagoons,  but  thickly  inhabited  hj 
troublesome  and  inquisitive  people  suffering  from  a  loathacHiie 
disease.  They  passed  a  stream  falling  into  the  Murray  from 
the  north,  which  they  named  the  Bunis,  firom  Mr.  Madea/s 
red  hair. 

As  they  proceeded  down  the  river  its  course  became  rapid, 
and  the  banks  in  places  very  high ;  further  on  the  country 
assumed  a  barren  and  inhospitable  character,  and  the  stream 
became  extremely  tortuous.  In  longitude  139  degrees  40 
minutes,  latitude  34  degrees,  the  river  suddenly  altered  its 
course  to  the  southward,  and  its  banks  afforded  views  of  fine 
expanses  of  country,  with  mountains  to  the  N.W.,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  direction  of  Spencer's  Gulf.  In  latitade 
35  degrees  15  minutes  they  entered  an  extensive  lake,  with 
alluvial  flats  on  each  side,  and  beyond  them  on  the  right 
several  beautiful  valleys  branching  off.  The  ranges  of  hills 
appeared  to  be  about  forty  miles  off,  terminating  at  the  north 
by  what  they  rightly  took  to  be  the  Mount  Lofty  of  Flinders. 
The  right  bank  of  the  river,  forming  a  beautiful  promontory, 
stretched  into  the  lake,  and  beyond  this  promontory  the  water 
continued  to  the  base  of  the  ranges,  and  formed  an  extensive 
bay. 

It  was  on  the  thirty- third  day  of  their  voyage  down  the 
rivers  that  they  reached  the  lake.  The  next  morning  tber 
attempted  to  sail  down  the  channel  to  the  sea,  but  were 
so  frequently  intercepted  by  windings  and  shoals  that  after 
having  almost  exhausted  tnemselves  in  repeated  efforts  to 
drag  the  boat  over  them.  Captain  Sturt,  with  3Ir.  Maoleay  and 
Mr.  Frazer,  left  the  rest  of  the  party  and  made  their  way  over 
the  swamps  and  sand  hummocks  until  they  found  themselves 
on  what  tWy  Teeo^\a^^  ^a  >\i^  %Jsi^t^«i  of  Encounter  Bay. 

They  had  iWa  wJq\«^^^  XXia  \st<Kvw\.^^vf:i\»^\'^^  ^jsss^tion, 


&D1    •■JiTfti    ^iB    .a:^.-^-- 

StKIL  U'LlK  £i-rC    ^•^- 


I:  ^«   , 


ui.«;  :i.  ;i.*.  -.i-iir'.ii--".  ire  ^ive  wav.  ai:.t  t-i-  :•-:■  v.  '.*iut.  v. 

wa^'icustraii'lfiyi  uiii.-'  liie  WjI  wi-Ji  »  i.  :v.  Luv  «.!.■. 
L-j«,>Vcr.  ..-v:i:i-.I."i'<i  Iw  »'"  t'l  t'»*  li'.u.  **  ^'»  lll''H'  >l'.«:i  •"■' 
i.":.Jiijii,  I'll  (".ii'Utu  Mart's  Itjuuutly  »rf~  >J'li  '.!in    ili.- 
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coarse  was  only  resorted  to  under  the  meet  extreme  dr- 
cumstanc^s. 

When  they  reaohed  the  Marmmbidgee  they  were  ahnoet 
starving,  yet  their  privations  and  labours  were  not  nearly 
at  an  end!  ''  For  seventeen  days/'  says  Captain  Start,  **  we 
palled  against  the  stream  with  determined  perseverance,  bat 
naman  efforts  under  privations  such  as  ours,  tended  to  weaken 

themselves Our  journeys  were  short,  and  the 

head  we  made  against  the  stream  but  trifling.  The  men  kad 
lost  the  proper  and  muscular  jerk  with  which  they  once  made 
the  waters  foam  and  the  oars  bend.  Their  whole  bodies 
swung  with  an  awkward  and  laboured  motion.  Their  amu 
appeared  to  be  nerveless  and  their  faces  became  haggard,  their 
persons  emaciated,  their  spirits  wholly  sunk ;  nature  was  at 
completely  overcome  that,  from  mere  exhaustion,  they  fte- 
quently  fell  asleep  during  their  painful  and  almost  oeaselMi 
exertions ...  I  became  captious,  and  found  fault  wh«n» 
there  was  no  occasion,  and  lost  the  equilibrium  of  my  temper, 
in  contemplating  the  condition  of  my  companions.  No 
murmur,  however,  escaped  them,  nor  did  €my  complaint  reach 
me  that  was  intended  to  indicate  that  they  had  done  all  thej 
could  do.  I  frequently  heard  them  in  their  tent,  when  they 
'thought  I  had  dropped  asleep,  complaining  of  severe  pains, 
and  of  great  exhaustion.  '  I  must  tell  the  captain  tomorrow,' 
some  of  them  would  say,  *  that  I  can  pull  no  more."  To- 
morrow came,  and  they  pulled  on,  as  if  reluctant  to  yield  to 
circumstances.  Macnamee  at  length  lost  his  senses.  We 
first  observed  this  from  his  incoherent  conversation,  but 
eventuallv  from  his  manner  He  related  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  tales,  and  fidgetted  about  eternally  while  in  the  boat." 

When  they  could  pull  no  more,  two  of  the  men,  after 
a  little  rest,  set  forward  by  land  to  endeavour  to  reach 
the  depot  where  the  provisions  had  been  stored  in  the  outward 
journey.  "  It  was  nearly  ninety  miles  direct  by  land ;  but  the 
men  joyfully  undertook  the  journey.  Our  last  modicum  of 
food  was  divided  with  them,  and  away  they  went'*  A  week 
passed  at  the  camp  :  they  at  length  divided  amongst  them 
their  last  ounce  of  flour,  and  were  about  to  set  forward  in  the 
last  desperation  of  despair,  when  a  loud  shout  announced 
the  return  of  the  two  faithful  men,  Mulholland  and  Hopkinson. 
They  had  come  back  with  Kobert  Harris  and  a  supply  of 
provisions.  All  danger  and  anxiety  were  at  an  end  ;  but  the 
two  men  were  in  a  terrible  condition  after  their  heroic  eser- 
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tions.  Their  knees  aod  ankles  were  dreadAilIy  swollen, 
and  tbeir  limbs  so  painful,  that  aa  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the 
osmp,  they  sank  nnder  theii  efforts,  but  they  met  their  oom- 
pKoions  with  smiling  coantenanoes,  and  expressed  their  satis- 
faodon  at  having  arrived  eo  seasonably  for  their  relie£ 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  performed  by  easy  stagea,  the 
party  arriving  in  Sydney  on  the  25th  May,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  seven  months.  Most  of  the  men  quickly  rallied 
trom  their  exhausted  condition,  but  Captain  Sturt  soffered  for 
a  long  period,  and  at  last  beoama  quite  blind  ;  and  although 
his  sight  was  at  length  restored,  his  health  had  received  a 
Bhook,  the  effects  of  whiob  were  perceptible  as  long  aa  he 
lived. 

The  account  of  Van  Diemen'a  Land  has  already '  been 
brooght  down  to  the  year  1821.  Shortly  after  that  period  the 
separation  of  the  insular  colony  from  its  continental  parent 
was  first  mooted.  Lieutenant-Governor  Sorell,  however,  set 
his  face  against  the  proposal,  bscanse,  as  he  said,  it  was 
prematare.  and  Tould  tend  to  increase  the  expanses  of 
Government,  without  any  oorrespanding  a&vantage.  Sorell 
was  personally  exceedingly  popular.  His  manners  were 
familiar,  and  he  was  easily  acceasible  to  the  hambleat 
petitioner;  and  when  the  sews  of  bis  intended  recall  reached 
the  colony,  in  October,  1823,  it  was  received  with  loud 
expressions  of  regret  So  etrong  indeed  was  the  manifestation 
of  feeling  that  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and  a  petition 
adopted  to  the  King  deprecating  his  removal,  "  inasmuch  (said 
the  petitioners!  as  no  eucoesaor,  whom  it  may  be  the 
pleasure  of  his  Slajesty  to  appoint,  can  possibly  be  expected 
to  bestow  so  much  general  and  individual  attention  to  our 
wants  and  wishes."  The  petition  was,  of  course,  ineffectual ; 
but  a  substantial  token  of  eateem  was  presented  to  Sorell  by 
the  colonists  in  the  shape  of  a  testimonial  valued  at  ;£750 ; 
and  when  about  to  depart  he  was  entertiuned  at  a  banquet. 
On  reaching  England  he  received  a  pension,  which  be  lived  to 
enjoy  for  many  years,  dying  in  1348,  in  hia  seventy-fourth 
year. 

Scroll's  successor  in  the  government  of  VanDiemen'a  Land 
was  George  Arthur,  £<aq.,  a  gentleman  who  had  previously 
held  a  position  of  command,  partly  of  a  military  and  partlv  of 
a  civil  charooter,  in  Honduras,  where  ha  had  distiniguiwed 
himaelf  by  his  energy  and  inflexibility  of  ohaneter,  but  he 
was  better  known  ia  Engiish  polilio«l  cualas  foe  V*  tdnwiwsi 
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of  the  cause  of  the  negroes.    It  was  to  a  great  extent  owing  to 
his  representations  and  assarances,  acquired  from  personal 
insight    into    the    workings  of   West    India    slavery,  thit 
Wilberforce  and  his  oo^jutors  were  able  to  lay  bare  to  the 
British  public  the  enormities  of  one  of  the  most  atrodouB 
systems  of  human  bondage  that  ever  disgraced  the  world. 
Laeutenant-Gh>vernor  Arthur  arrived  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land 
in  May,  1824,  and  was  welcomed  by  an  address  agreed  to  at 
the    meeting  convened   to    pay    respect   to    his    departing 
predecessor.     Arthur's  character  afforded  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  SorelL      The  latter  was  by  no  means  straitlaoedin 
his  morals,  while  the  former,  considering  the  character  of  ihd 
community  over  which  he  was  called  to  rule,  carried  his 
strictness  to  an  extreme.    The  one  was  familiar  in  manner 
and    easy    of   access,    while    the  other  was    haughty  and 
dictatorial.      The  one  acted  as  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  the  community  over  whose  affairs  he  presided ;  the 
other  appeared    to    look   upon   the    colonists    generally  as 
criminals  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  control.     He  regarded  all 
their  claims  to  constitutional  rights  as  absurd.     Liberty  oi 
the  press  and  trial  by  jury  found  in  him  an  uncompromising 
opponent.      His  opposition   to  these  measures — unlike  that 
of  Darling,   his   kindred  spirit  in  New  South  Wales — was 
successful.     Arthur's  views  were  supported  by  a  pliant  Chief 
Justice,  J.  L.  Pedder,  Es^.,  who  had  arrived  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  in  1824,  about  the  time  that  Sir  Francis  Forbes  had 
reached  Sydney.    Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  character  and 
views  of  these  judges,  a  striking  variation  arose  in  the  manner 
in   which  justice   was  administered  in  the  two  Australian 
communities.     Judge   Pedder  had   brought    with  him  from 
England  a  charter  for  establishing  a  Supreme  Court  in   Van 
Diemen's  Land,  which  was  indeed  identical  with  that  granted 
to  the   elder   colony.      When  information   respecting  Chief 
Justice  Forbes's  construction  of  the  charter  in  favour  of  trial 
by  jury  reached  Hobart  Town  the  matter  was  brought  befow 
the  Supreme  Court  there  by  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Alfred 
Stephen,  who  contended  that  the  Act  ought  to  be  administerni 
in  the  form  most  favourable  to  the  subject.     Judge  Pedder, 
however,    acting    probably    under     the     influence    of    the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  ignored  the  ruling  of   Judge  Forbes, 
and  decided  in  favour  of  retaining  the  military  jury.    In 
respect  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  subsequently  agitated 
the  public  mmdmboth  colonies.  Judge  Fodders  conduct  was 
equally  op'00«>cdL   \a  ^Q^xi^^  i\^\».\  -JssA  ^aa    afterwards 
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addaoed  by  Governor  Darling;  in  New  South  Wales  as  an 
argument  a^nst  the  course  pursued  bj>  Chief  Justice  Forbes. 
A  comparison  of  the  resntts  in  the  two  casee  will  tend  to  show 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  people  of  this  oolony  owe  to 
that  eminent  judge.  Darling  and  Arthur  were  equally  the 
enemies  of  popular  institutions.  But  while  one  oolooy  was 
blessed  with  an  upright  aad  able  administrstor  of  the  law, 
the  other  had  the  misfortune  of  having  its  Supreme  Court 
presided  over  by  a  pliant  time-server,  who  did  not  hesitatti  to 
give  effect  to  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  ruler. 

The  reasons  urged  by  the  colonists  for  the  separatiDn  of 
Tan  Diemen'a  Laud  from  New  South  Wales  were  so  strong, 
that  notwithstanding  Sorell's  opposition,  they  were  aooeded  to 
by  the  Home  authorities  eoon  uter  his  departure,  and  when, 
in  the  tatter  part  of  1825,  Qeneral  Darling  was  appointed 
to  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales,  he  was  commissioned 
to  csJl  at  Hobart  Town  on  his  voyage  oat,  to  formally 
proclaim  the  independence  of  the  island  from  the  control  of 
the  elder  colony.  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were 
appointed,  and  uie  machine^  and  powers  ^f  the  Ooverament 
made  to  correspond  with  those  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
Executive  Council  coneisted  of  Dudley  Montogue  Peroival, 
Colonial  Secretary;  John  Lewis  Fedder,  Chief  Justice;  A. 
W.  H.  Homphrey,  and  Jooelyn  Thomas.  The  members  of  the 
Legislative  Conncil  were  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  Messrs.  Abbgtt,  Hamilton,  Hiuaphrey,  and 
Curr. 

Sorell's  accommodating  charooter  had  cansed  his  mle  to  sit 
lightly  upon  the  prison  population,  and  that  class,  ever  ready 
to  take  sdvantage  of  the  want  of  strictness  and  vigilance  in 
their  rulers,  bad  fallen  into  habits  of  vice  and  dissipation  to 
an  extent  in  all  probability  seldom  before  witnessed.  It  was 
not  that  great  crimes  were  more  frequent  than  at  other 
periods,  for  that  consequence  has  never  attended  a  laxity  of 
penal  discipline  in  the  Australian  colonies — rather  the 
reverse; — but  the  habits  of  the  people  became  looser  and  their 
conduct  more  vicious  every  day.  The  extremities  of  the 
executive  power  were  paralysed  by  the  weakness  ol  the  head. 
The  police  service  nod  gradually  grown  irregular  and 
inefflcient,  until  theft,  intemperance,  and  other  minor  offences 
were  aUowed  to  go  almost  uncheoked.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  the  arrival  of  a  ruler  of  firm  and  determined  ohaiacter 
w.is  a  fortunate  circnmstonce  for  the  oolony,  ^s^Jko^j  % 
arbitrary  oondiict  in  respect  to  maUen  ot  cQaii^\n.^<»i^'tv^>^ 
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may  be  inoapabld  of  defenoe ;  bat  many  will  be  indmed  to 
overlook  his  Bhortoomings  in  that  respect^  beoanae  (^  hit 
vigorous  and  suooessfiil  efforts  in  the  repression  of  crimer 
and  the  influence  of  his  example  as  a  model  of  viituoui 
eondaot  in  private  life.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  roriog 
bands  of  bushrangers  pillaged  the  country,  and  their  depreda- 
tions,  together  with  those  of  the  aboriginal  natives,  kept  the 
setters  in  the  outlying  districts  in  a  constant  state  of  aUrsL 
Arthur  made  sucoessfuL  endeavours  to  enlist  and  combine  the 
well-disposed  part  of  the  population  in  upholding  law  and 
order,  and  the  unsparing  way  in  which  he  disposed  of 
captured  delinquents  tended  to  strike  terror  into  those  who 
remained  at  large.  The  records  of  Tasmanian  bushrangiag 
in  those  days  afford  a  painftd  picture  of  the  dark  side  d 
human  nature;  but  their  details,  although  suffioieiitlj 
attractive  to  have  enlisted  the  pens  of  manv  local  writea, 
are  not  of  such  an  important  chuaoter  as  to  demand  a  jdaoe 
in  a  general  history  of  Australia. 

Not  80^  however,  Arthur's  proceedings  with  reference  to 
the  aboriginal  natives,  for  those  proceedings  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  commencement  of  a  conflict  which  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  a  race.  The  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen*s 
Land,  if  the  statements  of  early  navigators  are  to  be  credited 
— and  they  are  singularly  accordant — were,  before  their 
intercourse  with  the  settlers  and  convicts,  the  most  gentle 
and  inoffensive  of  savages.  Twenty  years  of  contact,  how- 
ever, with  the  offscourings  of  the  most  degraded  class  of 
England's  criminals,  made  the  original  possessors  of  the 
country  little  better  than  beasts  of  prey.  The  seeds  of 
treachery  and  cruelty  planted  by  their  whito  oppressors 
quickly  bore  fruit ;  and  the  blackman's  hand  was  at  length 
raised  against  every  man  as  every  man's  hand  was  agaiost 
him.  At  the  time  of  Colonel  Arthur's  advent  it  might  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  two  races  seldom  met  but  to  shed 
each  others  blood.  Various  schemes  were  propounded — some 
for  conciliating  and  others  for  subduing  the  blacks.  The 
natural  bent  of  Arthur's  mind  was  to  the  more  arbitrary  and 
despotic  course ;  and  at  length,  in  1830,  he  resolved  to  try 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  plans  to  effect  his  purpose  that 
was  ever  conceived.  This  notable  scheme  was  nothing  less 
than  to  drive  the  whole  aboriginal  race  into  a  narrow  comer 
of  the  island,  and  there  to  confine  them  by  guarding  the  only 
approach  to  the  i^Ibac.  Tasman's  Peninsula  was  selected  as 
the  moat  ap^to^tvsX^  w^^\»  i^^  ^v^  Y^r^^^,    Situated  on  the 
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lOatb-eaaterD  coast,  and  joiued  to  the  mtuuland  by  oaly  a 
narrow  neck,  it  viaa  thought  if  the  nativee  conld  be  cooped 
Up  there,  that  conflicts  betweea  them  and  the  settlers  would 
imposeible.  Eoat-bny  Neck,  the  narrow  strip  which  joined 
e  peainsula  to  the  mitin,  was  to  be  carefully  guarded,  bo 
ihat  no  aboriginal  ebould  ever  again  eet  fool  on  the  rest  of  ' 
lie  island. 

To   carry  out   this  siugulai  scheme  all  the  able-bodied 
lettlerB  were  called  out,  and  in  conjanction  with  the  military 
Were  ordered  to  form  a  cordon  across  the  island,  and  thus  to 
Mre  tha  blocks  like  so  many  eheep  before  them.     Arthur  him- 
Relf  and  hie  suite  took  part  in  the  enterprise.     The  soldiers 
irere  three  hundred  in  number,  and  the  settlers  above  three 
tlionsand.  Ev^ry  man  in  the  colony  possessed  of  the  slightest 
experience    of    the     bush,    knew    that    the    plan     wa«    as 
Sinpraotiouble    in   eseoution   as  it   was  silly  in  conception. 
Impaaaabte  gnllies  and  precipices,  and  almost  impenetrable 
voods,   afforded   the   blacks  innumerable  placaa  of  shelter, 
'     a  which,  if  they  had  chosen  to  remain,  the  whole  British 
ly  could  not  have  dislodged   them;  and   even    if  they 
wished  to  fly,  and  their  numbers  had  been  ton  times  as  groat 
U  tliey  were,  all  might  have  escapi^d  by  slipping  past  in  tha 
night  in  the  shade  of  trees,  bushes,  and  rocks.      Knowing  as    ) 
'hey  did  every  cavern  and  corner,  every  gully — every  defile   i 
a  ^a  mountains  and  every  hiding  place  in  the  plains — it   ] 
ras  aa  impossible  to  hem  them  in  as  if  they  had  been  so    j 
KKny  birds. 

Bnles  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  men-hunters 
BTOscrihed  the  distance  that  each  was  to  keep  from  the  other 
Uk  the  line  of  march.  Large  tires  were  to  be  lighted  at  night) 
vatohwords  were  to  be  given  every  ten  minutes,  and  the 
Motsiela  were  to  pass  them  along,  with  their  nnmber  and  "all's 
weU."  When,  however,  the  Uxto  reached  the  neck  of  Tasman's 
Peoijisula,  after  weeks  of  toil  and  privation,  it  became 
known  that  nut  a  single  blackfellow  was  before  them,  and 
that  only  two  miserable  creatures  had  been  captured  by  the 
TT&y.  Those  who  knew  the  habits  of  the  blacks  were,  of 
course,  quite  prepared  for  this  result  They  lotew  how 
•asily  the  cunning  savages  could  have  slipped  through,  if  bo 
minded,  in  full  day — -much  more  under  cover  of  night.  It 
WM  calculated  that  the  expenses  and  loss  occasioned  by 
(bia  absurd  expedition  amounted  to  .£70,000,  and  that  ' 
consequently  the  two  wretched  natives  token  prisoners  ooat  j 
the   colony  £35,0QQ  a-pieoe.      Other  methods  of  a  mors  J 
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Lumane  character  were  ufterwartis  succesfafaUj' adopted,  bi.: 
to  relate  them  here  would  be  anticipadag  Uie  count  ' : 
eventa.  The  history  of  the  Tasmaman  aboiiginee  a&ait  oti. 
of  the  most  melancholy  chapters  in  the  annala  of  OOlooIsaUui. 
sad  cannot  be  read  without  arousing  feelings  of  a  nua'. 
punful  kind. 

The  population  of  Tan  Diemen's  Land  at  the  time  of  iti 
separation  from  New  South  Wales  (1825)  exceeded  1'2,000  h 
namber.  The  local  revenue  was  mainly  nused  fay  cattncii 
duties,  which  at  that  period  amounted  to  about  £2  pet  Lr.j 
of  the  population.  The  principal  article  of  export  *w 
wheat,  of  which,  in  18'J:j,  55,^22  buaheia  were  exported,  isocli 
to  Sydney.  The  otlier  exports  were  oil,  whalebone,  uul  bhu, 
with  imall  quantities  of  potatoes  and  barley.  Owing  to  lii- 
insular  position  of  Van  Diemon'a  Land,  the  climate  is  toore 
eqaol  and  temperate  than  that  of  the  AustnJiiui  oodtiluDL 
and  to  this  circumstance  more  than  to  any  superioiilj  (■: 
soil  the  fttot  is  probably  duo  that  agriculture  then  h.- 
generally  been  regarded  us  a  more  reliable  and  sueo«Hfii^ 
pursuit  than  in  the  other  Australian  coloniea.  The  ellmiita 
la  not  unlike  thatVf  the  south  of  England,  and  this  pttttap* 
has  had  its  influence  on  the  social  habits  of  the  popalaties, 
which  have  generally  struck  visitors  as  being  man  la 
ooconlanco  with  those  of  the  mother  country  than  Is  the  o«* 
with  their  continental  neighbours. 

Te  a  young,  struggling,  and  eoergetio  oommunity  like  tlut 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  pervaded  as  it  was  to  a  great  extsal  br 
persons  of  a  most  vicious  and  disorderly  tendency,  the  nit 
of  a  benevolent  despot  like  Colonel  .Vrthur  brought  ntov 
benefits.  His  want  of  sympathy  with  popular  liberty  wvs 
in  the  ciroumstances  of  the  colony  at  ttut  period,  a  mttlK 
of  comparatively  little  momeut  It  was  of  much  grealv 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  virtuous  and  well-dwpoeed 
part  of  the  population  that  crime  should  be  represeeih  uid 
the  vicious  and  dishonest  effectually  oontrolled  and  punUhfi!. 
than  that,  under  the  name  of  liberty,  vice  and  dieoroer  slioal  ^ 
bs  permitted  to  run  riot.  Arthur's  proceedings,  kowevr: 
arbitrary,  were  prompted  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  weUu 
of  the  country  he  was  sent  to  govern.  Under  his  rule  tii' 
resources  of  the  colony  were  rapidly  developed,  ouui 
extensive  and  durable  public  works  executed,  order  pi 
and  vice  disoountenanued.  He  acted  as  he  thought 
liie  VieueftV  o'  s^V  *ui  coA^  \iB»*i-^  mta^rehend  the 
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Ilis  will.  Be  thought  it  hu  duty  to  mla  and  theirs  to  ob«y. 
ftitd,  oonsidering  the  almost  unlimited  power  he  possessed,  it 
is  not  Burprising  that  he  Bomedmes  carried  its  exercise  to 
extremea.  But  upon  the  whole  he  was  a  well-meftning  and 
upright  autocrat,  and  misused  hiB  power  less  than  moat  men 
would  hsve  done  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  incidents  of  Tasmanian  domestic  historj — the  two 
oommnnitiefl  being  almost  identical  in  origin — -beat,  up  to 
a  certain  period,  a  general  resemblanoe  to  those  of  the  elder 
oolony.  A  considerable  divergence  however  commenced 
between  the  circnmEtances  of  the  two  colonies  at  the  period 
when  in  New  South  Wales  pastoral  pursoits  acquired  an 
aaoendancy  over  agriculture.  This  took,  place  betwesQ  182a 
and  1830,  and  from  thenceforth  the  fortonea  and  the 
charaoteristica  of  the  people  of  the  two  settlements  gradually 
BBBumed  different  aspects.  These  differences  were  afterwards 
still  farther  widened  by  other  eTsnts,  but  to  enter  into  details 
here  would  involve  an  unnecessary  recital  of  subsequent 
ooonmnces. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  1331,  Oeoertf  Darling,  having 
completed  the  term  of  six  years  dbiisIIt  alloted  to  ooloni^ 
Governors,  received  notice  of  his  recall.  The  event  was 
bailed  in  the  colony  with  feelings  of  the  most  opposite  kind. 
The  wealthy  exclusives,  regarding  him  as  their  patron  and 
champion,  looked  upon  bis  departun  as  a  public  calamity  ; 
while  the  general  populaUon,  and  more  particularly  the 
Mnancipists,  bated  blm  as  their  most  bitter  enemy.  Ilia 
friends  exerted  tbemselves  to  the  utmost  to  get  up  addresses 
expressive  of  the  warmest  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem, 
while  many  of  his  opponents  seemed  to  grow  more  bitter 
and  violent  as  the  day  of  bis  departure  approuobed.  There 
were,  however,  honorable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
Ijegislative  Council  voted  a  flattering  address  to  bis 
ICxcellency,  and  at  tbe  bead  of  the  list  of  names,  forgetting 
former  animosities,  appeared  that  of  tbe  Chief  Jastioe.  Tbe 
Executive  Council  and  tbe  civil  offioars  also  voted  oompli- 
msntary  adJresBes,  but  these  were  almost  matters  of  course, 
and  signified  very  little.  An  address  of  the  "clergy, 
magistrates,  landholders,  and  merchaota,"  bore  abouty  seventy 
atgnatures,  and  contained  a  well-merited  eulogium  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Mrs.  Darling,  a  most  estimable 
lady,  and  one  who  had  taken  an  active  port  in  tbe  promotion 
of  every  good  and  charitable  w«rk,  aad  mow  YQ;^<^v£t»A^  S.i^ 
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connexion  with  institutions  whioh  she  was  xnainly  inatra- 
mental  in  establishing  for  the  instraotion  and  oare  of  female 
children. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wentworth,  Darlingfa  most 
bitter  opponent,  was  guilty  of  oonduot  on  this  oooasion  which 
proved  that  that  he  possessed  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the 
character  of  the  retiring  governor — want  of  magnanimity.^ 
On  the  day  named  for  Darling's  departnre,  Mr.  Wentworthw 
gave  his  friends  and  admirers  an  entertainment  at  his  seat  at 
Vaudnse.  The  afi&dr  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  revel;  for 
although  the  number  of  those  who  were  specially  invited  to 
the  house  was  not  large,  it  was  generally  known  that  by 
roasting  a  bullock  and  an  ample  supply  of  drink,  provisioa 
would  be  made  in  the  grounds  for  aU  who  wished  to  join  in 
rejoicing  at  Dorling^a  reoalL  The  attendance,  of  course,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  fu  more  numerous  than  select,  and 
the  proceedings  which  followed  the  feasting  are  represented 
as  anything  but  creditable.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  party 
and  personal  animosity  has  greatly  exaggerated  what  really 
took  place,  and  that  too  much  significance  has  been  attached 
to  the  actions  an(l^expre8sionB  of  a  few  excitable  people,  who 
hod  shared  rather  too  freely  in  the  hospitality  of  the  owner  of 
Vaucluse. 

It  was  announced  by  the  Gt>vemor*s  opponents,  that 
Sydney  was  to  be  illumioated  on  the  following  night,  but 
this  was  the  mere  empty  boasting  of  partisans,  a^,  with 
one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
attempted.  Darling  embarked  quietly  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  October,  escorted  by  a  considerable  number  of  lua 
friends,  but  there  was  no  oisplay  of  any  kind  whatever, 
either  of  a  Mendly  or  an  unfriendly  character.  It  was 
evident,  either  that  the  general  public  took  little  interest  in 
the  quarrels  between  him  and  his  opponents,  or  that  there 
was  sufficient  good  feeling  in  the  community  to  prevent  any 
offensive  display  towards  a  departing  representative  of  the 
Grown,  who,  whatever  his  faults  as  a  ruler,  possessed  many 
estimable  qualities  as  a  man.  Darling  did  not  proceed  direct 
to  England,  but  desiring  to  visit  the  East,  embarked  in  the 
ship  Hooghly  for  Canton.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in 
after  years,  even  his  most  bitter  opponent,  Mr.  Wentworth, 
not  only  regretted  the  length  to  which  in  the  excitement  of 
party  struggles  he  hod  carried  his  animosity,  but  cherished 
feelings  of  respect  for  the  personal  character  of  the  old 
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dcK9Bi£L—  &  imoBTJfinaant  sue  iumrcaiuf  man.  H»  nilitar;- 
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"^"^  '»-»-^-"  7^  Bacsi^  ana  jp^'^fTJ  Kausa  Im«mb  tba 
excIasTu  Hij  tic  emm^nsa.  viisli  bal  oc^KMSMid  BMrtj- 
tliirn-  ytaa%  ^e&cc,  md  «f  iclach  idat  dtfonboa  of  Oorcraot 
Bli^  i2  1S">S,  was  tLe  £»i  and  ^dm  stzikiaf  inaJCBt.  kad. 
dnriRg  Duiisf'i  tama,  w^btd  itB  ^niifciW  laMuatr.  Ptom 
thai  ftoLA  b  i^ilj  vanal  1W  mnal  of  Uipe  nombfra 
of  iirn-.igtaaa.  the  presene*  of  a  eoasd«aU«  BatiT<»-biini 
popoljii'-jn,  and  isteimBtii^ea  amcBg  ^— ''i**  of  diftn&t 
origiii ,  had  aH  coatzibatvd  to  prodaoa  a  la^  MVBal  part;, 
which  gtadnallj  owshadoved  and  al»ot^«>d  tba  Ina 
ntimenHU  jMrtimis  of  ^  eontwdJBg  fitfosa.  loatMul  of 
being  men  exclonret  or  tmaacipirta,  tba  p«wW  b«c«iB«  firat 
co]ooUtB  and  that  AnstiaGana.  Tba  pntaasiODa  of  a  mcM 
handful  of  exdnnTM,  hoverer  imposing  and  avenaafttl  with 
a  fev  BoMktB  and  connote,  beeam*  ridimlona  in  Ih*  pnaanoa 
of  a  popnlation  of  upwards  oi  fifty  thousand  soula,  a  con- 
sideraUa  namber  of  whom  wan  natina  of  tba  soil,  and  a  y»X 
larger  pni|Mirtion  peiaona  of  repntabls  ori|jn  and  ronduct. 
The  conseqaent  dedine  in  tha  inflnanoa  and  pratonuonit  of 
the  exclnsives,  were  followed,  as  a  matter  of  <,<ounw,  li^  tha 
fading  awav  of  that  bittemeas  of  tone  and  feftling  whii^i  thpy 
had  engendered  on  the  part  of  tiie  emanoipiati ;  aud  thv  Maiilt 
was  the  gradnol  wel£ng  of  the  population  into  a  niom 
homogeneoaB  state. 

The  population  of  the  colony  at  tba  oloae  of  |)ar)lii|t'N 
adminietration  (1S3I,)  was  61,166 1  the  export  ot  wiui), 
1,401,284  Iba. ;  of  oil,  X95,060  tn  value ;  tba  total  exporta 
were  £324,168 ;  and  the  importa,  £490,16:1.  The  ordfnary 
levenaea  of  the  year  was  £1(^,238.  Of  the  •xpaaditura  there 
are  no  reliable  records. 
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